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We print on ‘another page a series of 
^and th^ 17 ^ m P or ^ an ^ communications upon the 
Executive, relations of the Executive to the 
Judioiary in India, with reference to 
the “interview ” with Mr. Manomohan Ghose which 
appeared in our issue for December last. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the significance of the 
opinions expressed by Sir Richard Garth, who speaks 
with the authority of a Privy Councillor and a 
former Chief Justice of Bengal, and by Sir J. 13. 
Phear, who after holding the office of Judge of tho 
High Court of Calcutta was appointed Chief J ustice 
of Ceylon. These high authorities confirm tho grave 
allegations made by Mr. Manomohan Ghose— allega- 
tions which, we may add, were proved in each 
instance by reference to ascertained cases — and, 
while the experience of Sir J. B. Phear in Ceylon 
strengthens the demand , for- reform, Sir Richard 
Garth declares, on the strength of indisputable 
evidence, that the Government of India approves 
the scandalous system described by Mr. Ghose, and 
would be very sorry to see it altered. The facts 
which Mr. Ghose brought td light have, we are 
happy to find, received some attention at the hands 
of the British press, though but an inoonsiderable 
fraction of the attention wh(|h they deserve. Sir 
Garth m&fces the excellent suggestion that 


Mr. Ghose’s statemont should be sent to every 
member of Parliament, both Lords and Commons. 
We propose not only to carry out this suggestion 
but also, on the eve of the re-opening of Parliament, 
to issue a pamphlet containing, in addition to Mr. 
Ghose’s statement and a collection of authoritative 
opinions upon it, the schenie of reform formulated in 
our columns by Mr. Eornesh Chundor Dutt more 
than two years ago. Further steps, we understand,, 
will also be taken by members .of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee and of the British Committee of‘ 
tho Indian National Congress to bring tho whole 
matter to the notice of Parliament and of the 
Secretary of State for India. It will then, at any 
rate, be no longer possible for apologists of the pre- 
sent system to maintain that it is continued because 
of the ignorance of those who, ia the last analysis, 
are responsible for it and for the hateful injustice, 
that it so frequently encourages. 

Considering the difficulties which a 7 

, bureaucratic Government must always 
V icorov h * 

Tour. experience in learning the wants and 

wishes of the people committed to its 
charge, wo are amazed to discover from time to time 
how reluctant the Government of India is to make use 
of suoh channels of communication as exist. There is, 
it is true, good reason to believe that it is adoptiog 
a more sensible and friendly attitude towards the 
Indian National Congress, which is, of course, at 
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once the most faithful and the most' comprehensive interest which concern not merely the locality hut 
index of independent public opinion in India. But the community at large,” Lord Elgin declared bluntly 
the Government of India, even in its present dis- that “this is an inconvenient opportunity for dis- 
position towards the Con gross, fails to manifest the cussing questions of that kind.” He added: “I 
cordial temper which animates such competent critics assert with some confidence that to give their true 
as Sir Bichard Garth, and its attitude towards minor value to general statements made by bodies, how- 
organisations which seek to give utterance to popular ever representative, when they deal with contro- 
demands can only be described as deplorable. The versial topics in a short and summary manner, you 
Times announced the other day that Lord Elgin had must have full knowledge of the discussions that 
returned to Calcutta and that his “ reception was of preceded the conclusion, or full opportunity of 
a private character.” If this phrase meant that his discussing them at the time ; and, on the other hand, 
return was not marked by any public demonstration it is a painful, if not intolerable, position that a man 
of goodwill, we are not greatly surprised. When replying to a welcome should be called upon to 
Lord Elgin went out to India he was generously controvert facts or challenge fallacies which ho 
treated by the leaders of non-official opinion and by cannot accept, but equally cannot altogether ignore.” 
the native press. But of late our correspondents in In the spirit of these remarkable observations Lord 
India have agroed in sending us discouraging reports Elgin proceeded to suggest that the opinions 
of his administration and behaviour. His treatment expressed by the Sabha were not the result of 
of local public bodies during his recent tour un- discussion at all ; to dismiss their representations on 
doubtedly adds force to those complaints and regrets, the subject of enhanced rents with an airy assertion 
In particular, his application of the “ gag ” to such that if he had time and opportunity he could 
representative and public-spirited bodies as the produce facts and figures which would refute them ; 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha and the Madras Mahajana to say that responsibility in respect of religious 
Sabha has excited just indignation. Whether one disturbances rested with the police ; and to complain 
turns to the Hindu at Madras, or the Tribune at that a “wholly disproportionate excitement” had 
Lahore, or the Amrita /iazar Patrik a at Calcutta, it is been “got up over” the Jury Bill. These were, 
the same story. All alike are surprised and indig- surely, strange words for a Liberal Viceroy, and it 
nant at what we may call Lord Elgin’s “ short way is hard to see what useful purpose Lord Elgin can 
with public addresses.” have imagined that they would serve. In the case 

of the address drafted iy the Madras Mahajana 

►Sabha the Madras Government required the omission 
The Poona Saivajanik Sabha, following 0 f three useful paragraphs discussing the growth of 
venknMDppor- USUft l practice, had supplemented military expenditure and the consequent burdens 
tunity.” it® address of welcome with a useful upon the rayats and neglect of public works. The 
statement of local public opinion upon Sabha rightly declined to present its address in tho 
some of the important questions of the day. The mutilated form so fatuously suggested. 

Sabha discussed, for example, such] matters as con- 
ciliation between different religious communities, 

the proposals contained in the new Jury Bill, and We do not wonder that this new de- 

the enhancement of rent in agricultural ro-settle- ^/tefuteg 11 l )ar ^ ure Viceroy’s has provoked 

ments. We should have thought that any responsible Himself, surprise and regret. Indian critics 
official who did not wish to live in a fool’s paradise remark that it is “in consonance with 

would have been glad to learn what people were the peculiarity of taciturnity which is likely to dis- 
thinking and saying about these questions. Lord tinguish the present Administration.” They point 
Elgin, on the contrary, appears to have been posi- out that “ it has been the practice till now for the 
tively irritated. “The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha,” various local bodies of the country to utilise the 
says the Hindu, “had to read to His Excellency occasion of the Governor-General’s visit for the pur- 
a mutilated address— mutilated at His Excellency’s pose of placing before bim the views of non-official 
desire. The same fate, we hear, has befallen other bodies on topics not merely of local importance, but 
public bodies who sent their draft addresses to him.” of imperial and general importance also.” It was 
Nor was that all. When the address, in its revised so, of course, in the time of Lord Bipon. It was so in 
or mutilated form, was presented to him, Lord Elgin the time of Lord Dufferin. It was so in the time of 
read the members of the Sabha something very like Lord Lansdowne. The Hindu urges Lord Elgin 
a lecture upon the composition of such addresses, to look into the addresses that were presented to 
Ihey should consist, he said, partly of courteous Lord Bipon and the replies which he made to them. 

f etjngs and partly of a record of local questions. Indeed, Lord Elgin’s own reply ittuettfates, uoiatett* 
for these r other questions of greater and gTaver tionally, the value of such opportunities 
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miAaiojUioa between the people.apd their servants, 
the Government In his remark# upon the J ury Bill 
Lord Elgin said that the portion of it which had 
excited most opposition had been inserted merely in 
order that it might be “ carefully and deliberately 
considered in the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council.” Who, in the absence of this explanation 
on Lord Elgin’s part, would ever have supposed that 
the purpose of the Government was so purely 
acad/mio? Again, in his remarks upon ro-settle- 
meni Lord Elgin showed that he misunderstood the 
view- put forward by independent public opinion. 
The misunderstanding might easily have been re- 
moved in tho course of discussion. It is earnestly 
"to be hoped that Lord Elgin, no less for his own and 
the Government’s sake than for the people’s sako, 
will see the error of his ways. “ We could under- 
stand it,” the Hindu writes, “if the collector of a 
district desired to expunge certain unpalatable truths 
from a public address to be presented to the 
Governor; but that the representative of the Queen 
should betray similar fears in regard to important 
questions of public policy is extremely unfortunate, 
and can be justified on no hypothesis except that 
their inclusion would imply harm to public interests. 
Lack of courage to face public questions in a states- 
manlike manner is the least excusable reason which 
a Viceroy could assign for his anxiety to avoid 
debatable topics; but the public will have to bo 
excused if they attribute some such reason to the 
present attitude of Lord Elgin.” Impartial English- 
men who road criticisms like this cau only add : 
“Pudet hooc opprobria nobis et dici potuisse et non 
potuisse ref ©lli.” 

Sir Charles ElHott, whose administra- 
The Bureau - t i on aa Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
no wrong 0 was recently reviewed in our columns 

by Mr. Parbati C. Koy, seems to have 
taken the bull boldly by the horns on the eve of his 
retirement. According to the Calcutta correspondent 
of the Times he ‘‘pronounced,” in a speech at a 
farewell dinner given to him by the Civil Service, 
“against the principle of tho public censure of 
officials.” “Here’s richness,” as Mr. Squeors would 
say. Si£ Charles Elliott has not usually been 
regarded as a humourist, hut the rest of his romarks 
as reported by the Times are rich enough to merit 
quotation. This “principle of the public censuvo of 
officials obtained,” he said, “nowhere else than in 
India, where it was r ihe more unnecessary because of 
the efficiency of the* Civil Service. Public censure 
lowered the prestige of the Service, therefore it 
should be avoided.” Time and space would alike 
fail; ns if we were to. attempt Jo do justice to these 
rerily^irunortftl words. We can. only glance rapidly 

o* w Whftfc 


is “ the principle of the public censure of officials ? ” 
Presumably it is the ordinary principle of praising 
the good and blaming tho bad. It will be news to 
many to learn that in India alone is this principle to 
he found in operation. There are those, perchance, 
in Whitehall who will hear it with surprise, not 
unmingled with amusement. We relish especially 
that phrase “ the more unnecessary.” Sir C. Elliott’s 
argument plainly is that the most inefficient Civil 
Servants ought not to be censured, and that, where 
they are efficient, censure is especially superfluous. 
We can imagine— but then again perhaps we cannot 
—the frantic enthusiasm which such sentiments 
would naturally excite at a Civil Service dinner. 
For Sir Charles Elliott’s closing epigram we have 
indeed nothing but praise. Civil Servants, especi- 
ally bureaucratic Civil Servants in India, cannot do 
better than “ avoid public censure.” To this end 
they have an excellent manual of conduct before 
their eyes. Let them study the administration of Sir 
Charles Elliott — and refrain from doing likewise. 
Alter all, what Sir C. Kliiott says is what only too 
many bureaucrats in India think. He differs from 
many others not in opinion, but in candour. He is 
tbe Athelstan Biley of the Government of India. 

One of ‘ho chief giievances of tho 

Rirliumont. P e0 P le of India a K“ inht the Qovera ' 

ment is that, in its capacity as landlord, 

it levies oppressive charges upon tho struggling 
rayat. The screw is applied especially at times of 
re-settlement when, as wo have frequently shown, 
rents are increased by 100, 200, and even G00 per 
cent. The cases of tho Alibag and Panwel talukas 
aro probably fresh in the minds ^Of our readers. It 
seems, however, that the blame must not bo laid 
solely upon the Government. Tho llnulu , iu the 
course of a recent series of valuable articles upon 
the Godavari re-settlement, charged tbe Government 
of Madras with setting aside its pledges in respect of 
land revenue settlement in that Presidency. “ If,” 
it wrote, “ by guaranteeing a certain rate of interest 
the Government has attracted foreign capital for the 
construction of railways in this country, wo say that 
the Government has attracted indigenous capital and 
labour to the improvement of land by guaranteeing 
in no less unmistakable terms that the grain valua- 
tion of soils will be final, that the rayat’s improve- 
ments will not be taxed, and that the revision of 
settlements will be regulated by changes iu general 
prices. To disturb the grain value assigned at the 
settlement to any particular soil and transfer it from 
Class III. or II. to Class I., and thus raise its grain 
valuation for the purposes of assessment, is tanta- 
mount in our opinion to "adding, in a railway 
debenture, a clause reducing the rate of interest 
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from four to two per cent, some years after the 
construction of the railway.” So far, so good. But 
it now appears, from an official answer to an in- 
terpellation, that while the Government of Madras 
was willing to give effect to the liberal policy 
enunciated by Lord Bipon’s Government in 1883, 
this policy was, in 1885, disallowed by the 
Secretary of State. What is still more curious 
is that the despatch of the Secretary of State 
to this effect was not, apparently, communicated 
to tho Madras Government until the end of 1893. 
The Madras Government was then compelled, after 
this delay, to revise its policy accordingly. “ Be- 
tween 1885 and 1893, that is, for a space of eight 
years, the local Government was kept in ignorance 
of the fact of the great scheme for re-sottlement 
which Lord Bipon so humanely and wisely promul- 
gated having been sot aside by tho Secretary of 
State, and the new rules to suit the new retrograde 
policy were not embodied in the usual official publi- 
cation for another two years, that is, till May, 
189o.” This remarkable disclosure is well worthy 
of the early attention of Parliament. 

A deputation from Lancashire waited 
Tories and upon Lord George Hamilton on He- 
cember 10th in order to lay before him 
the strong objections of employers and 
operatives in the cotton industry in Lancashire to 
the Indian import duties. On the previous day that 
zealous Tory organ, tho St. James's Gazette, repeating 
a mis-statement which we have had to correct before, 
declared that in tho division on Sir II. James’s 
motion last February the Conservative leaders re- 
frained from obliging the electors of Lancashire. 
It is to be presumed that this is the occasion to 
which the St. James's refors in its phrase “ when 
Sir Henry Fowler brought in tho duties.” As a 
matter of fact, Sir Henry Fowler never did bring in 
the duties. They were brought in by Sir James 
Westland in India, and, so far as they entered into 
the debate on the Indian Budget in the IIouso of 
Commons, they were in tho charge of Lord George 
Hamilton. What Sir Henry Fowler — or, as he then 
was, Mr. Fowler — had to meet was a voto of censure 
upon the late Liberal Government in the form of a 
motion for adjournment moved by Sir Henry James, 
then member for Bury, Lancashire, now Lord James, 
Chancellor of the Duchy, and a member of Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet. “ When the division came” 
two-thirds of all the Conservative members who 
weire present voted with Sir H. James against the 
cotton duties, no had also the support of the Con- 
servative whips who, in anticipation of the division, 
had issued a five- lined whip to the members of their 
But that, as everybody except the St. James's 


knows, was not all, nor the most significant incident. 
Immediately before the division waB taken the cotton 
duties were denounced by Lord George Hamilton in 
a set speech in which he stated that he spoke with 
the express approval and agreoment of Lord Salis- 
bury himself. Lord George Hamilton declared in 
this authoritative fashion, and ostensibly on behalf 
of tho Tory party, that the cotton duties were unjust 
and unfair, impolitic and inexpedient. That speech, 
together with Sir II. James’s speech and the division- 
lists, formed tho basis of the Conservative appeal to 
Lancashire at the General Election. The St. James's 
now repudiates “whatever individual members of 
tho Ministry may have said when they were in 
positions of greater freedom and less responsibility.” 
But this summary attempt to dispose of tho matter, 
ungracious as it is to Lord G. Hamilton and Lord 
James, will not suffice. For when Lord G. Hamilton 
had been appointed Secretary for India and a 
Cabinet Minister, ho went out of his way to re- 
assert, in tho most emphatic terms and at the most 
critical moment, the opinions which he had ex- 
pressed with Lord Salisbury’s sanction in Fobruary. 
Invited to speak in the Accrington division of 
Lancashire on behalf of the Tory candidate on tho 
eve of the polling, he wrote that he was too busy to 
go. But ho added that his speech against the 
duties, to which he still adhered, and which had 
been followed by hi* appointment to tho India Office, 
ought to holp Conservative candidates in Lancashire. 
The St. James' 8 may well be anxious to forgot this 
incident — probably, under all tho circumstances, the 
most scandalous incident in recent political history. 

The question of Lord G. Hamilton’s 
( >ur Oppor- electioneering tactics, aided and abetted 
Lancashire, by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, is 

one thing. The question of tho cotton 
duties tliomscdves is another thing. When tho 
General Election was over, and tho Conservatives 
had secured « majority of 152, Mr. Balfour, who as 
Conservative candidate for East Manchester had said 
a very great deal to encourago and very little indeed 
to discourage tho demands and expectations of 
Lancashire electors, roundly declared that thore was 
no important difference of opinion between Lord 
George Hamilton and his predecessor. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the interest with which 
the people of Lancashire regard this question, and 
tho really amazing thing is that the opponents 
of the “forward” frontier policy are not exerting 
themselvos more in order to direct this quite unusual 
manifestation of public interest in Indian affairs 
into the most useful channel. Already the people of 
Lancashire have begun to ask what were the causes 
of the financial embarrassments in India that led 
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to the re-imposition of the cotton duties, and 
Already many of them are coming to percoive that 
the chief cause was extravagant military expendi- 
ture, especially upon useless and worse than useless 
schemes of trans-frontier aggression. Yet it does 
not appear that the Liberal part}’, who opposed the 
retention of Chitral, aro bestirring themselves in 
order to drive this lesson home. The opportunity is, 
however, singularly promising, as the Lancashire 
Conservative members who are most prominent in 
the condemnation of the cotton duties approvod the 
retention of Chitral and voted against Mr. Maclean’s 
amendment last September. Whatever elso the 
cotton duties may or may not have done they have 
certainly proved to Lancashire that the evil results 
of financial extravagance in India aro not confined 
to the people of India alone. This inkling of a com- 
munity of interest should be developed and turned 
to good account. Wo repeat what we have said 
before, that there is now offored to all whom it may 
concern an exceptional opportunity of fostering in a 
largo and important section of the British electorate 
a deep and sympathetic interest in wise and 
economical administration in India. 

Lord George Hamilton’s reply to the 
deputation was, as will be seen from a 
quotation from the Manchester Guardian 
which wo print elsewhere, received with little satis- 
faction in Lancashire. In view of his previous 
utterances on the same subject no other result was 
to bo expected. Lord George Hamilton now takes 
up precisely the position which was taken up by Sir 
HenTy Fowler, namely, that the cotton duties are 
necessary in order to produce financial equilibrium 
in India, that they can l.o repealed only when that 
equilibrium comes to be independent of thorn, and 
that in the meantime, far from desiring “protection,” 
he is anxious to secure perfect equality of treatment 
for Lancashire and Bombay. It is significant that, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of State, at least a 
few years must elapso before the dutios are likely to 
be repealed. If he had talked in this strain last 
February, or writton in this strain last July, it 
may bo doubted whether be would now be Secretary 
of State, and it is certain that the Parliamentary 
representation of Lancashire would be different from 
what it is. His speech has, however, been welcomed 
with natural jubilation in Calcutta and Bombay. 
News from both centres states that the financial 
prospects of the Government of India have lately 
improved, and that, chiefly through the more hopeful 
state of exchange, Sir J. Westland may be able to 
announce something like equilibrium between 
revenue and expenditure. On the other hand, it is 
pointed but that, as the cotton imports aro below the 


average, the estimated income from the dutios will 
not be realised ; that the effect of several bad opium 
seasons will be acutely felt next year; that tho 
saving in sterling liabilities on account of exchange 
compensation will be “ more than absorbed by 
Chitral ” ; and that, consequently, there will cer- 
tainly not bo sufficient margin for tho repeal of the 
cotton duties. It is to be hoped that this referenco 
to Chitral will bo laid to heart by the Lancashire 
electors whoso representatives — having pledged 
themselves to securo the immediate repeal of the 
cotton duties — straightway supportod Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government in tho retention of Chitral. 

"Wo know now why Lord Rosebery and 
Ex^humnon kis colleagues unanimously decided to 

withdraw from Chitral. It was not 
becauso they agreed with Lord Lawrence, Lord 
Mayo, Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon that the 
“forward ” policy increased, instead of diminishing, 
the danger of Russian invasion. It was not because, 
with General Lord Chelmsford, General Sir John 
Adye, Sir Donald Stowart and Sir Charles Gough, 
they perceived tho folly of paving the way for a 
hostile army. Tt was not because, with Sir Auck- 
land Colvin and Sir David Barbour, they grasped 
tho fact that the “forward” policy lay at the root 
of the financial ombarrassmonts of the Government 
of India. It was not because, having secured the 
relief of Dr. Robertson and his gallant force, they 
had accomplished the only avowed purpose of 
tho Chitral expedition. It was not because ihey 
had issued a proclamation declaring that their sole 
object was to put an end to aggression on Chitral 
territory, and that as soon as this object had been 
attained tho force would be withdrawn. No, it was 
for none of those reasons that Lord Rosobery and 
liis colleagues came to the wise decision which their 
successors so hastily reversed. It was merely as a 
sop to the “little Englanders” who had been an- 
noyed by the annexation of Uganda, and whose 
goodwill was desirable on the eve of a Gcnoral 
Flection. JSo, at least, wo are assured by that vera- 
cious gentleman, Lord George Hamilton. The late 
Government’s decision was, he informed an audience 
on November 20th, merely an electioneering dodge, 
and to this end tho wicked Liberals were prepared 
“ to throw away all the fruits of the successful expe- 
dition to Chitral, and to abandon tho country whore 
the successful operations had takon place.” Tho 
methods of tho “ gentlomanly ” party are poculiar, 
if not exactly convincing. India was, indeed, made 
to serve an electioneering turn at the lato General 
Election. But the subject of the trick was the 
cotton duties, and its author was Lord George 
Hamilton. 
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The cry is “ still they come.” Hardly 

little One.” ^ ave ec ^ oes the Chitral engage- 
ments died away when the news comes 
from Calcutta that a punitive expedition is being 
sent to the Lushai Hills. Thus does East answer to 
West with the senseless lust of war. The informa- 
tion which is vouchsafed to us is that “ a small ex- 
pedition of 600 rifles is being sent to the North 
Lushai hills in two columns, operating from Assam 
and Burma. The object is to punish Kairuma, a 
chief who has always been hostile. His district is 
the only one which is not under complete control.’ , 
It is the old story. The rupees of Indian tax- 
payers are to he squandered with the usual reckless- 
ness, while Parliament ignores the folly, and even 
cotton-spinning Lancashire returns representatives 
to encourage it. The latest scene for the operations 
of restless and ambitious military officers in India is 
a district in Upper Burma, lying to the North of the 
Arakan Hill Tracts and the South of Manipur. A 
heavy score already stands against it in the account- 
book of the Indian taxpayer, as the following state- 
ment of tho Government of India’s war bill for the 
last eighteen years will show : — 

IU. 


Afghanistan 

.. 181,1101,32.1 

Egypt 

12,210, Bio 

Burma 

00,735,000 

Quetta 

22,880.710 

Hazara 

3.1 10.320 

Lushai and Chin Hills 

8,397.740 

Sikkim 


Manipur 

3,234,070 

Miranzai 

.. I, 300 

‘ ‘ M inor Opera! ions ’ ' 

.. 3.20.1. 3 >0 

Mobilization 

4,0.'»9,45O 

Camps of Exercise . . 

1,102,270 


300,111,090 


of the Secretary of State for the Colonies ano&er 
has since been added. Oil October 7th lust the 
Yolksraad of the South African Republic, in a 
resolution ratifying the treaty between the British 
Government and the Government of the South 
African Republic which protected British subjects 
in the Republic from compulsory military service, 
went out of its way to declare that the term British 
subjects meant only white persons. The British 
Indian Defence Committee at Johannesburg at once 
despatched a telegram to London protesting against 
this odious and iniquitous racial distinction, and the 
telegram has now been supplemented by a concise 
Memorial. There is, of course, no reason in tho 
world why the exemption granted to British subjects 
who happen to be of one colour should be denied to 
British subjects who happen to be of another colour. 
The Indian resident in the Transvaal is not a 
burgher. He is, equally with British residents, 
denied civil rights, nis political exemptions ought 
equally to correspond with his civic disabilities. The 
Memorial was at once forwarded to Mr. Chamberlain 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who added a covering 
letter in these terms : — 

In continuation of tho deputation which I had the honour 
of introducing to you on August 29th on fhe subject of tho 
grievances of British Indian subjects in South Africa, I have 
now to submit to you copies of a telegram and of a Memorial 
which I hope may have independently reached you. You will 
observe that the wholo point of this reference 'consists in the 
fact that, in ratifying the recent treaty, the Government of the 
South African Republic took upon itself to define British sub- 
jects, therein referred to, as only white persons, thereby 
depriving all British Indian subjects of that protection from 
compulsory militury service which Her Majesty's Government 
had found it necessary to insist upon for all British subjects. 

I venture to hope that you will see your way to disallow this 
arbitrary limitation of the meaning of the term « British 
subjects.’ ” 


Three hundred and six millions of rupees in eighteen 
years! Lord Georgo Hamilton informed the deputa- 
tion from Lancashire a fortnight ago that tho repeal 
of the cotton duties was conditional upon the 
restoration of financial equilibrium in India, now 
many of the wiseacres who constituted that deputa- 
tion will reflect that, unless precedent is egregiously 
departed from in this ease, the present useless 
expedition against tho inoffensive Kairuma will 
swallow up a good deal more than the total yield of 
the cotton duties during tho whole twelve months ? 
And the present expedition, as the mother in tho 
story said of her infant, is “only a little one.” 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji introduced to 
** Ejecta ” in ^ r * Chamberlain last August a deputa- 
South Africa, tion of Indian gentlemen resident in 
\> London who protested against the dis- 

khflities imposed upon British Indian subjects under 
fkidowi Governments in South Africa, To the 
gievaincea which were then brought to the notice 


The Government of the Transvaal is making itself 
conspicuous for retrogado policy, but this piece of 
arrogance is too cool. To inflict the penalties of 
citizenship upon those who are denied its rights is 
inequitable. To undertake to limit the meaning of 
the term British subjects is a piece of effrontery 
which Mr. Chamberlain will surely refuse to 
tolerate. 

The returns of the “ Trade and Naviga- 

8ea bon e ** on °* L^ia ” are issued 

Trade. monthly from the Government Press at 
Calcutta. Few copies of these com- 
pendious tables of current Indian commerce seem to 
reach this country. No doubt merchants and 
bankers who are regularly engaged in trade and 
monetary transactions with our great Asiatic 
dependency find all the statistics relating thereto in 
their own prices current and shipping reports. With 
economists and statisticians, who desire to take more 
comprehensive surveys of the whole commercial 
and monetary relations between India and the YeaS 



of the world, tie caw is somewhat different. They 
are not so much concerned with the details of the 
current course of trade; they more generally wish to 
look at the large totals and especially to compare 
one year with another on a series of years. Thus 
they have to postpone such surveys until the 
Statistical Department of the Government of India 
issues its finally ‘revised returns for quinquennial 
periods. With the aid of these monthly returns 
of Indian sea-borne commerce it is (writes an Anglo- 
Indian correspondent) possible to combine, to some 
extent, retrospective lessons with indications of the 
net results of India’s trade at a much later date. 
This will be more obvious if we set out the totals 
of the last available six months ending with Septem- 
ber and showing the corresponding periods for the 
two previous years; these returns always presenting 
a triennal comparison. Here is a statement which 
exhibits that comparison at a glance : — 

SEA-BORNE TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA : 


THREE HALF-YEARS, MARCH TO SEPT., 1893-4-0. 


Exi’ORTS. 

Merchandise , . 
Treasure , . . . 

1893. 

Rx. 

.. 50,9(33,846 . 
.. 1,922,482 . 

1894. 

Rx. 

. 53,622,769 . 
. 5.080,399 . 

189.5. 

Rx. 

. 52,283,000 
. 2,296,448 


52,886,328 

58,703,168 

54,579,448 

Imports. 
Merchandise . . 
Treasure . . . . 

.. 33,650,319 . 
.. 9,024,518 . 

. 34,704,026 . 
. 5,121,850 . 

. 33,708,799 
. 5,971,784 


43,274,837 

39,825,876 

39,680,583 

Excess of India’s Ex- ) Q fil , <(1 i 

ports over Imports ) * 

. 18,877,292 . 

.. 14,893, 865 


*rade arising from the uncertainty of the fate of 
silver and speculation in expectation of the clos- 
ing of the Indian mints to free coinage. But 
this was only a temporary and surface eddy in 
the constant stream of excess exports from India, 
by far the larger proportion of which flows into 
and sustains the channels of commercial prosperity 
in the United Kingdom. There is one other 
incidental remark to be made on the above table; 
namely, that while in the year 1893-4 the net import 
of silver into India was about Rx. 8 millions (gold, 
nearly balancing) in 1891-5, there was a large export 
of gold — nearly four million tens of rupees — and, for 
the first time in a series of years, India’s imports 
and exports of treasure nearly balanced. These 
incidental variations, though they have interest in 
their bearing on current transactions of the merchant 
and banker, are all within the one great fact to 
which the attention of statesmen and economists 
must be more and more directed, that India sends 
out, year after year, tens of millions worth of her 
revenues and resources, more than she receives, 
though, as Mr. (rilfeu has demonstrated, the 
uormal condition of any country is that its figure 
of imports shall exceed its exports. In India’s never 
adjusted commercial balance-sheet is exhibited the 
chief explanation of her weak industrial and 
material condition. This is evidence that the most 
fatuous optimist cannot gainsay. When and how 
will responsible statesmen set themselves to redress 
this crushing ad verso balance ? 


This plan of dealing only with the clear 
A Crushing totals presents to economists the one 
Balance. £ reat fact that differentiates the course 
and results of Indian commercial trans- 
actions from those of nearly all other countries in 
the world. In those three half-years India’s trade 
outgoings were more than her incomings by Rx.43‘ 
millions. It may be queried whether, since the half- 
years in the above table include the season when In- 
dian export business is more active than the other six 
months, that excess is not rather beyond the average. 
But the Secretary of State’s “ Explanatory Memoran- 
dum n shows that the excess of India’s exports over 
her imports in 1893-4 was Rx. 13,321,000, and in 
1894-5 Rx. 34,032,000, that is— a total for the two 
years of Rx. 47.}- millions. In the former of these 
t*o years there had been returned to India “en. 
laced rupee paper” to the amount of Rs. 1,800,000 
which pro tanto reduced the excess exports in 
that year from the figure of Rx. 15, 121,000. This 
unusual transfer of Government paper— as also 
Jbk 1,672,000 previous year, 1892- 3 -was 

on# iifoidfnt consequent on the disturbance of 


The Eleventh 
Congress. 


We print on another page a brief 
telegraphic report, received just as 
we go to press, of the early proceed- 


ings of the Eleventh Indian National Congress, 
which met at Poona on December 27th. The report 


is too meagre for extended notice, but it will be 
disappointing to those amiable persons who, with 
the thought that is the offspring of the wish, have 
persuaded themselves that the strength of the 
Congress is waning. An organization which can 
muster some 1*600 delegates and 4,000 visitors from 
all parts of so vast a country is in a fairly robust 
condition. The Congress has passed the age of 
infancy, with its troubles and travails, its fears and 
anxieties. It was an outbreak of cholera that 


accidentally prevented the first Congress from meet- 
ing in Poona, the seat of Brahmanical orthodoxy. 
The Congress pavilion is a magnificent structure 
erected for the purpose near Fergusson College, on 
the way to Gunesh Khind, the site of Government 
House. It will be seen that the President laid 


special stress upon simultaneous examinations, the 
Finance Commission, and the speedy return of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji to the House of Commons. 
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THE JUDICIABY AND THE EXECUTIVE IN 
INDIA. 

I.— By the Right IIox. Sir Richard Garth, Q.C., 
Lati Chuf ’f't tice w Ii< nynL 
To the Editor of “India.” 

Dear Sir, — I am much obliged to you for the 
copy which you have boon kind enough to send mo 
of what passed at the “ interview ” with Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose upon the much vexed question of the 
unseemly conflict which is still going on in India 
between the Judicial and Executive Services. 

Mr. Ghose’s ablo exposition of the true nature of 
that conflict and the disgraceful stato of things to 
which it has given rise in Bengal is, I am sorry to 
say, only too true ; and no man is bettor qualified 
than be is to deal with this subject, because for the 
last 25 years ho has had a largo experience at the 
Calcutta Bar, and has more especially devoted him- 
self to criminal praetit a in the Mofussil, so that he 
has himself been actually engaged in a largo number 
of the cases which ho describes, and knows as woll 
as any man the evils of the present system, the 
grievous injustice to which it is constantly giving 
rise, and the utter fallacy of the excuses which are 
made by the Government for not rectifying this 
shameful abuse. 

The real truth is, as Mr. Ghose tells us, and as 
Sir Charles Eiliott and some other high officials in 
India aro honest enough openly to avow, that the 
Government, of India up proves this scandalous system, 
and (whatever the Secretary of State may say to the 
contrary) would be very sorry to see it altered. In 
point of fact, if the Government had its will, the 
independence of the judges would be still further 
controlled, and the High Courts thomselves inado 
subservient to the will of the Executive. 

If T may bo allowed to make a suggestion, I think 
that Mr. Ghose’s statement, which is thoroughly well 
considered and deserving of groat respect, should bo 
sent to every member of Parliament, both Lords and 
Commons. 

No paius should be spared, in my opinion, in your 
endeavour to inform Parliament and the British 
press and public of the true nature of this great 
question. — 1 am, dear fc>ir, faithfully yours, 

.Richard Garth. 

Ikctinhr Hl/i, 1893. 

II.— By Sir J. B. Puear, 

I.afc <'htt f,Ju\*ice in Ceylon. 

To th‘ Editor ©/“India.” 

Sir, —You havo done a great public service by 
publishing the details of your “interview” with Mr. 
Manomohan Ghose upon the abovo topic. This 
gentleman, by reason of his near upon thirty years 
experience in the aetivo and, I may add, eminontly 
successful practice of his profession in the High 
Court of Calcutta, as well as in the local courts 
throughout the Presidency of Bengal, is peculiarly 
entitled to be listenod to when he speaks upon the 
important subject with which the “interview” deals. 
And apart from this, his English education, his Joug 
familiarity and indeed identification with highly 


cultured English society and its ways of life, and 
his unquestioned sympathy wi'.h and loyalty to 
British rule in India combine to give especial weight 
and value to his utterances on behalf of his country- 
men in this matter. 

It is deplorable to perceive from Mr. Ghose’s 
statement that there still lurks iu influential quarters 
au indisposition to recognise theextrome importance, 
especially under the circumstances of our rule in 
India, of keeping the judicial and oxocutive func- 
tions, so far ns practicable, apart. I had imagined 
that all question on this poiut had boon set at rest, 
so far as tho expression of authoritative opinion 
could operate, at least n quarter of a contury ago, 
and that financial and service dilli sulties alone have 
hitherto hindered tho full attainment of tho desired 
reform. 

It fell to me after leaving India, and wheu largely 
responsible for the administration of justice in 
Ceylon, to advise the Government of that colony 
upon the working of the local courts of justice under 
a system of mixed functions analog ms to that of 
India ; and to indicate with some closeness of exam- 
ination the serious evils which inevitably result 
from the judicial inefficiency incidental to such a 
system, and of which, it may bo mentioned, not tho 
least is a vicious use of civil and criminal proceed- 
ings, so often supposed by Englishmen to be charac- 
teristic of Oriental peoples, but more properly 
attributable to the infirmity and misunderstood 
attitude of tho courts themselves. 

I do not, of course, ask you to burden your 
columns with material drawn from this source; but I 
may perhaps be allowed to add that the European 
planters in Ceylon, a very influential portion of the 
community and deeply interested in tho efficiency of 
tho local courts, have recently, as I am informed, 
pressed the Government for a reform of tho judicial 
system with expross reference to the grounds 
disclosed in this ollh ini communication. 

Tho second head of Mr. Ghose’s complaint is even 
more to be regretted than the first. That there 
should be any such persistent endeavours on tho 
part of any Government of British training to make 
the .1 udiciary practically subservient to the Executive 
as Mr. Ghose represents to havo lately been mani- 
fested in Bengal, is difficult to believe — not that in- 
centives to such an eudeavour are inconceivable, bu ; 
that to yield to these would bo symptomatic of a lower 
ordor of statesmanship than one would like to attri- 
bute to one of the subordinate Governments of 
India. Tliero may he and probably aro local officials 
who think that the prestige of tho Executive, a* 
thoy understand it, must be maintained at any cost 
and at whatever hazard ; but all should by this time 
know that the truo strength of the British rule iu 
India consists in tho approach which it makes to tho 
unbiassed administration of justice by tho civil and 
criminal courts not merely as between private 
persons but also between private persons of ail 
classes aud the Government; and that tho surest 
way of upholding the pre*tigo of the Executive in 
the eyes of tho people and securing its efficiency i « 
to make it the visible supporter of an independent, 
impartial aud competent judiciary. A step in the 
oj>pysito diicction is but a source of weakaesj to the 
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Executive itself. This lesson has been written for us 
in almost every page of our own history, and I feoi 
pretty confident that 8ir Charles Elliott’s successor 
is not one to disregard it. — Yours obediently, 

J. B. JhlEAK. 

Marpool, Ikcemher 18 ih, 1 S‘J.5. 


III. — By PitoFESsoii A. F. Mum sox, LL.D. 

In the December number of Ini>t\ Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose’s views on the crying question of the 
relations of the judiciary and the executive in India 
were fcot forth in the most pointed and lucid manner 
possible. They constitute a formidable indictment 
of the Indian and the Homo Government. The 
keenest adversary would not accuse Mr. (ihoso of 
overstating his case. It is to be hoped that the 
question will be taken up by public opinion in 
England, where the existing union of judicial and 
executive functions in India cannot be looked upon 
without shame and abhorrence. The essential 
difficulty hero is to get Englishmen to. understand 
what is the matter of complaint ; but with Mr. 
Ghose’s statement before them, they can have no 
further excuse for remaining apathetic over the 
longstanding grievance of their fellow-subjects in 
India. 

There can bo no question that on this serious 
matter of administration the Indian National Con- 
gress represents the universal feeling of tho country. 
The demand for tho separation of judicial and 
executive functions has stood on tho Congress 
programme for many years ; and tho subject 
has been so completely thrashed out in all its bear- 
ings that Mr. Ananda Cbarlu last 3 ear moved the 
resolution without a speech. It may bo well to 
reproduce the terms of the resolution, so as to show 
tho exact attitude of the Congress to the question : 

“That this Congress having till now vainly appealed for 
many Mioeensive years t<> the Government of India, and aho to 
the Secretary of State, to rernoAo one of tho grave.st defects in 
the system of administration and one fraught, with incalculable 
oppression to all classes of people throughout the country, aiul 
having noted with satisfaction the admission of the evil by two 
former Secretaries of State (Lord Kimberley ami Lord Cross), 
and being of opinion that the r< foim is thoroughly practicable, 
as has been shown by Mcsh s. It. C. J)utt, M. M. Ghose, and 
P. M. Mehta, entreats the Government of India to direct the 
immediate appointment in each province of a Committee (nno 
half at loast of whose members shall bo non -official natives of 
India, qualified by edmation and experience in tho workings 
of various Courts to deal with tho question) to prepare a 
scheme for tb>- complete separation of all Judicial and 
Executive v functions in their own province with as little 
additional cost to the State as nuiy be practicable, and the 
submission of such schemes, with the opinions of the several 
Governments thereon, at an early date.” 

There is no difference of independent opirion, in 
fact, as to the urgent necessity of reform. Mr. 
Ghose cited telling illustrations from his own ex- 
perience in Bengal. The records of the Congress 
debates contain similar examples from the most 
diverse parts of India. Previous to all experience 
of the system, it might have been fully anticipated 
that the results would prove no lees unsatisfactory 
than they have actually dono. It is the simplest 
thing in the world for the unthinking obstructionist 
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to say with the Hon. Mr. Nugent, of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, that “ tho present systom works 
very well.” As we shall see, this is in a sense true; 
but that is no roason why the system should not 
work very much bettor. The scathing criticism of 
Mr. Nugent’s comfortable remark, which Mr. A. C. 
Mazoomdar addrossod to the Congress at Lahoro 
two years ago, indicates how urgently necessary is 
the reform demanded: — 

“The present system wusks very well indeed! Put very 
well for whom : That is tin* question. Yes, it is very well 
for some person to be aide («> < li.n? and belabour with impunity 
u tender boy of eleven year- of age for the grave offence of 
saying ‘Good Morning’ to a Kuropean, and then to have his 
eompluint di-miss, .J heoMu-e the beating did not leave any 
inaik on bis person. It ri \ <n well indeed for a I>eput) r Com- 
missioner to be able to tear oil documentary evidence against 
him from the records of .1 Court of Justice, and enjoy greater 
immunity than a Diu-hes. m I’ngland. IIoW \ery well it is to 
haw* an unfortunate gentletum tried thrice over for the same 
alleged offence, because « ,u h time the order of discharge failed 
to recommend itself to th> Mistrust Magistrate, and then to 
have him ultimately (omnl»d by a subordinate magistrate, 
it is of course very 'aril Tot .1 settlement officer to bo able to 
go aimed with a gun and June open tin* /. niiia of a respect- 
able zemindar, and t hence .lug him in iihuss a distance of 
thirty miles, and after all tin- to be sure to got the support, and 
syiu] utliics of the distrx 1, and the divisional authoi ities. How 
very well is it for an usdst.inf magistrate to be able to set at 
naught the order of a S» -mie .Judge for boil, and keep a jioor 
stamp vendor in jail at lu- own sweet pleasure, and how 
supremely well it is for a magistrate to have the fancy to drive 
quietly tli rough the eioutb.l ‘treets of one of tho busiest cities 
in the country, and tinning .1 slow-mo\ ing, heavy-laden cart 
in his way, to come down and llog tin* unfortunate driver 
to the ground, and then Lim* the poor man's complaint com- 
promised in the court of a subordinate magistrate .... A 
Magistrate of Patna has . . . tilled that the time for cross- 
examination of witnesses for the prosecution should be always 
cut. down to five minute*." 

The vista of petty tyranny opened up by these 
examples, which are too trilling to get beyond local 
knowledge, ought to be enough to satisfy indepen- 
dent observers that here is au intolerable grievance 
demanding immediate and thorough-going reform. 
Let Englishmen take such cases as tlieso home to 
themselves, and then say what they think of the 
system under which they uro possible occurrences. 

On tho face of things, the two functions aro 
gravely incompatible. The Executive oflicor neces- 
sarily keeps his eyes open over the whole held of 
his jurisdiction, and gathers in all sorts of informa- 
tion on which it is possible* for him to la}’ his hands. 
Such information must, in the very nature of things, 
be e.r parte. It is unsifted. It may bo, almost 
inevitably must be, extremely incomplete. It may 
be honestly reported, and yet be wholly mistaken. 
Tt may also bo dishonestly, or carelessly, reported. 
At best it enn be received only as provisional. Tho 
Judicial oflicor, 011 the other hand, is bound to 
confine his attention to the evidence laid before him 
under tho rules of procedure. lie may not look 
beyond the evidence and the law on the particular 
subject. In every caso, almost necessarily, ho will 
have before him a considerable mass of information 
on the point at issue, to which the executive olficer 
has had no access whatever. The two functions are 
too obviously distinct and incompatible for anything 
in the nature of serious argument. 

If there is one thing more than another in our 
administration of India on which we pride ourselves, 
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if there is cne element of our conduct in India of 
more value to us than another for the stability of 
our rule, if there is one principle more than another 
that the people of England would wish to see carried 
fully into operation in the dependency — it is English 
justice. Mr. Ghose, one is happy to observe, acknow- 
ledges that justice was never better administered in 
India ; that person and property were nover more 
secure ; that the blessings of a pure administration 
are generally appreciated ; and that to such appreci- 
ation are mainly due the loyalty and contentment of 
the masses of the people. No doubt what Mr. Gkose 
says of Bengal is true of the other provinces. But 
all these facts go to emphasise the fundamental 
importance of allowing no blots to besmirch the fair 
face of justice. “ I regret,” sayB Mr. Ghose, “to 
say that the course of justice does not always go 
evenly when racial considerations are involved. In 
criminal cases especially the racial element frequently 
leads to gross miscarriage of justice.” The point is 
mildly and dolicatoly put ; but it is a most serious 
point for all that, and one that will cost us dear 
unless some fresh spirit of equity bo infused into 
the whole Anglo-Indian administration. Yot, Mr. 
Ghose concludes, “the cause which more frequently 
leads to miscarriage of justice is one which it is in 
the power of the Government or the legislature to 
rectify if it chooses, and that is the combination of 
judicial and executivo functions.” The weighty 
meaning of these words may be gathered from Mr. 
Ghose’s explanation and from the examples we have 
cited above from Mr. Mazoomdar. The power of 
the High Court to call up and revise the record of 
all criminal cases no doubt exercises a most salutary 
restraining influence upon the judiciary throughout 
the country. But the dependence of judges and 
magistrates on the Executive for promotion and 
preferment has a disastrous tendency to sap the very 
foundations of justice; and the increasing tendency 
of the Executive, oven in high places, to bring 
pressure to bear, directly or indirectly, upon the 
judiciary, not even excepting the judgoB of the High 
Courts, is of the most ominous import. 

Why, then, should this obnoxious system not at 
once go by the board It is, in fact, a reversion to 
a bygone stage of development. Originally, the 
collector of a district united in himself the civil, the 
criminal, and the fiscal functions. Lord Cornwallis, 
in 1793, took away the civil functions. In 1833, 
largely through the exertions of Baja Bam Mohun 
Roy, revenue work was assigned exclusively to 
special deputy collectors and assistants. In 1839, 
the judicial and executive functions of the magis- 
trate-collector were separated; and in 1843 deputy 
magistrates were created for the relief of the district 
magistrates. But the hateful union of functions was 
re-established in 1858 ; the collector was reinvested 
with magisterial powers, and the deputy collectors 
and the deputy magistrates were amalgamated into 
the subordinate executive service. The urgency of 
the Congress has been so far successful. One viceroy 
at least has oponly declared his sympathy. Sir 
Richard Garth, late Chief Justice in Bengal, has 
given the reform the weight of his opinion and 
warm advocacy. Lord Cross and Lord Kimberley, 
Secretaries, of State, both regarded the reform as 


important. Lord Kimberley declared the system to 
be “ contrary to right ana good principle;” Yet 
there it stanas to this day, a discredited anachronism 
in full operation ! 

What is the reason of such a preposterous state 
of things? Said Lord Kimberley: “though the 
proposal is most desirable, yet Government is unable 
to entertain it, as it would require double the staff 
at present to do so.” In the present state of the 
Indian finances, the objection of cost stops every- 
thing — except scientific frontiers and superannuation 
allowances. But the financial objection in this case 
is simply factitious. “As my friend, Mr. Bomesh 
Chunder Dutfc, C.I.E., of the Bengal Civil Service, 
now Commissioner of the Orissa Division, has 
shown,” says Mr. Ghose, “the reform could bo 
carried out without costing an additional rupee to 
the State.” But even if it involved some additional 
cost, the saving could bo effected elsewhere with 
immense advantage to the country. Sir B-ichard 
Garth did not hesitate to say plainly that the 
principal objection to the reform lay in the appre- 
hension of executive officers that it would lower 
their prestige. Lord Kimberley, of course, could 
not accept that view. But Mr. Ghose, on the con- 
trary, declares : “ I am convinced, from what I havo 
seen, heard, and read, that Sir Bichard Garth was 
perfectly right in his assertion, and that the financial 
objection is merely put forward in the present 
embarrassed state of Indian finances in order to 
shelve the question.” Shall the question bo thus 
ignominiously shelved ? 


IY. — By J. D acosta. 

The independence of the judicial bench needs no 
advocacy in this country, seeing that it is universally 
admitted to be a main factor in tho development of 
England’s prosperity and the mainstay of her welfare 
and greatness. Impartiality in a judge is scarcely 
possible when influences are exercised from powerful 
quarters tending to induce him to deliver his judg- 
ment otherwise than in accordance with his conscience 
and his lights. This proposition might seem a 
truism. But it acquires great significance in the 
light of the lamentable facts which Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, of the Calcutta Bar, mentioned in his inter- 
view with a representative of this journal in Novem- 
ber last, and in his address at a meeting of the East 
India Association in 1 )ecember, when he invited his 
audience to discuss tho subject of judicial independ- 
ence in Inlia. The facts narrated by Mr. Ghose 
brought to light the existence of a corrupt system 
under which the miscarriage of justice in India, 
owing to the interference of the Executive in the 
administration of the law, and the undue pressure 
exercised over judges and magistrates, is of daily 
occurrence. Mr. Ghose’s expost of the manner in 
which, after a hundred years of British rule in India, 
justice is dispensed in that country, must cause deep 
disappointment and sorrow to all who cherished the 
delusion that the principles of fairness and the 
high standard of morality which distinguish our 
tribunals at home were upheld in the law 
courts established by us in our Indian Empire* 
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The abuses and gross irregularities denounced by 
Mr. Ghose are, of course, not revelations, for they 
must be known to all Englishmen who have resided 
in India out of the Presidency towns, and also to 
those at home who have sought information as to 
how our Indian administration is conducted. Fla- 
grant cases of injustice, oppression, and spoliation 
have, on appeal from our Indian courts, been heard 
by the Judicial Committeo of the Privy Council, and 
been reported in the homo papers, especially in law 
publications, and tho Law Magazine and Review has 
in recent years 1 contained articles fully in unison 
with all that Mr. Ghoso said at the interview and the 
meeting mentioned above. Mr. Ghose, on tlioso 
occasions, did not confine himself to denunciation. 
He suggested a remedy for much of the evil exposed 
by him, by saying that magistrates of the second 
and third classes would in a great measure be freed 
from the restraint which prevents them from pro- 
nouncing decisions in accordance with their judg- 
ment and conscience if the Executive officer of the 
district (who is also the Revenue collector) were 
divested of tho appellate and revisional powors which 
he exercises over the magistrates in question, and if 
those powers were vested in the District Judge who 
is directly subordinate to the High Court. Mr. 
Ghose has practiced with remarkable success for 
nearly thirty years as a barrister of the High Court 
of Bengal, and his opinion on matters connected 
with his profession is therefore entitled to great 
respect. It is gratifying, moreover, to find that the 
reform suggested by him mot with tho entiro approval 
of Sir Lopol Griffin, who presided at the aforesaid 
meeting, and whose experience and successful career 
in tho Indian Civil {Service likewise entitle his 
opinion on matters of Indian administration to tho 
respect and attention of tho public. The suggested 
reform seems well calculated, by weakening the 
Executive officer’s power of interference, to strengthen 
the judicial independence of tho magistrates who are 
now subordinate to him. At the same time, it should 
be borne in mind that tho Executive officer, in using 
his power of interference, acts under the immediate 
inspiration of tho Government, and that if his utility 
to the Executive in that direction were diminished, 
the Government would find no difficulty in discover- 
ing or creating some other channel through which 
to control the decisions of the magistrates whom the 
proposod reform might liberate. The evil springs 
from a higher source than the action of the Indian 
officials mentioned by Mr. Ghoso. The Governor- 
General in Council himself acts* under the control of 
the Secretary of State, and what prospect can there 
be of independence being secured to the Judicial 
Bench so long as tho Executive powerfully contends 
against such independence, with the knowledge and 
sanction of that Crown Minister who, while ho 
admits the necessity of reform in the interests of 
justico, pleads financial difficulties as a bar to it and, 
at the same time, squanders millions of Indian 
revenue every year in waging unprovoked and 
unsuccessful wars of conquest ? 


1 May and August, 1892; Fobruary and November, 1892 and 
1894 ; and February, 1895. See also the reports of the 
proceedings of the Indian National Congress pasmu 


THE BETRAYAL OF KAFIRISTAN. 


By An Ex-Diplomatist. 

There can be no doubt that every member of the 
present and last Government is personally sorry 
for the 'mistake that has been made in “ handing 
over” the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush to the tonder 
mercies of the Afghans. Still no steps are taken to 
undo the great wrong that has been committed, and 
that will brand England for ever in history. There 
is no difficulty in pointing out to the Atm'r that we 
can only make over to him the external relations of 
Kafiristan, in caso that country, or rather its retired 
' and practically lost tribes, ever havo any, say, with 
Russia, ho occupying towards Kafiristan tho position 
which we hold towards the independent tribos of 
Bajaur, that of controlling their external relations 
without any interference in their internal affairs. 
Kafiristan has nover formed part of Afghanistan. 
It is also not on any possible strategical or military 
line. Its people are by race, religion, and language 
entirely different from tho Afghans, against whom 
they have defended their liberty and lives for 1,000 
years, before England took for herself the Amir’s 
kindred, the Pathans of Bajaur, etc., that really 
belong to the Amir, and gave him in return, under 
the Durand treaty, what was not ours to give, 
tho heterogeneous tribes of Kafiristan. If this in- 
terpretation of the Durand treaty is impossible, it 
would suffice plainly to toll tho Amir, who avowedly 
values tho friendship of the British people so much 
more highly than that of the Indian Government, 
that we could never have meant, as an anti-slavery 
nation, to “hand over” for extermination and 
enslavement our kith and kin, our good friends, 
“the brothron of tho Europeans,” the white men 
of the Hindu Kush. Nor can there ever be a sinoere 
and lasting friendship between England and a slave- 
raiding nation ; much less can England allow such a 
nation to bo officially or diplomatically represented 
in this country. Why this harmless concession has not 
been made to tho Amir in return for sparing Ivafir- 
istan when we go out of our way to call his an “inde- 
pendent Government" passes our comprehension, for 
the Amir would, of course, be represented in London 
by an Afghan, who could give us more insight into 
Afghan feelings and politics than a host of Pynes 
and Martins, or oven Durands, could ever do. Re- 
verting to the now progrossing inroads on Kafiristan 
from south, north and west, we have not only helped 
on this shamoful battue of practically defenceless men 
by our subsidies of money and of the most modern 
weapons of destruction ; we have not only shown the 
Afghans how to construct a military road into the 
Kafir mountain recesses when we demarcated the 
Asmar boundary, but wo have also legalised their 
slavery proceedings, oven beyond the authority of a 
treaty that, like a dark crime, is still kept a secret 
from Parliament and the public, which should insist 
on its publication. We nave allowed the Amir to 
proclaim a Jihad, or “holy war,” against the Hindu 
Kush Kafirs by the same man, the Mulla of Huda, 
Nizamuddin, who proclaimed one against the British 
Kafirs some time ago. Now every captive taken in 
such a war is lawfully a slave according to Muham- 
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rnadan law, and so it is the special shame of England 
to have legalised what, even in the Muhammadan 
religion, is a wrong generally. We may, however, 
add that the Aun'r has given the Kafirs the option 
between becoming Muhammadans and being ex- 
terminated or enslaved. If the Kafirs are what they 
were in 1 866, when they preferred burning them- 
selves to death rather than become Muhammadans, 
they will not avail themselves of the chance of 
saving their bare lives, for we very much doubt, 
with, the existence of so many Muhammadan slaves 
in Afghanistan, whether much of their liberty or 
property would be left to them in any caso. Abovo 
all, do the Church Missionary Society deservo to be 
congratulated on having paved the way for tho 
adoption of Muhammadanism, as usually happens 
with Christian missions among heathens? The 
Kafirs received tho agents of that society with 
hospital it}’, and even with enthusiasm, and it is 
disgraceful that they should now he loft in the 
lurch, even if it be nor true that in tho interior 
of Kafiristan or among tho Kafirs there still exist 
vestiges of an ancient Christianity. A Nero would 
molt at tho fato in store for the Kafirs, and 
of which even extermination or enslavement is not 
the worst feature. We fear, however, that theio 
is as much hypocrisy in tho religious world as thcro- 
is a w T ant of humanity, of sagacity, and of tho re- 
quired special knowledge among ministers, who, to 
avoid troublo or tho study of questions committed to 
them, invent the words “prestige” and “policy” in 
order to conceal their ignorance and incapacity. At 
the same time, there can be little doubt that there is 
a policy in “making over” Kafiristan to tho Amir, 
as there was in inventing the Kashmir suzerainty for 
Chitrnl and then using it practically to annex 
Kashmir, as also its present dependencies, for our- 
selves. Already in August last tho Standard was lot 
into the secret. It said: “Under tho terms of the 
recent agreement with the Ann'r Abdur Rahman, 
Kafiristan is regarded as lying outside the immediate 
sphere of British intluenco, and should the Amir 
resolve to extend his power in this direction, there 
will be nothing to hinder him bovond physical 
obstacles to the advance of his troops. Vet it is 
impossible not to feel some regret at tho fate which 
would seem to be iu store for the Kafirs. Their 
forcible conversion to Islam would entail much un- 
merited suffering; and would, at tho same time, 
obliterate tho last tracts of a civilisation, such as it 
is, and of a social system which, if there is not very 
much to admire in it, piesonts many features of ex- 
treme interest to the student.” On the 14 tJi Septem- 
ber following, the Standanl allowed a little more of 
“the policy” to be pen rived There it would seem 
to hint at the desirability of tho Amir of Afghanistan 
being reduced to the dependent condition of Kash- 
mir, a feudatory who js not subsidised, but who 
bought its “ independence ” (see Treaty of 
“Kashmiris controlled much more completely and 
effectually than Afghanistan.” Indeed, as “Eng- 
land can command tho experience of experts like the 
Under-Secrotary of State, who can boast of a per- 
sonal acquaintance even with tho more obscure 
details of any probh in that may require solution ” (the 
italics are ours;, ho may be able to square the 


Afghan circle by reducing it to the proportions of 
Kashmir. “In fact,” the evidently inspired writer 
goes on to say, “Kashmir” (with which, nota bene, 
Afghanistan is significantly compared) “stands in 
the same relation to the British Government as 
Bokhara or Khiva to tho Government of the Czar. 1 ' 
If so, then woe to Afghanistan, for tho Bokhara 
Prince has asked to be relieved of all sovereignty 
and to retire on a pension to Europe, though not to 
Dorchester House. The special disgrace of the 
matter consists in the fact that, in tho face of the 
avowed policy of Viceroys, and Parliaments, and 
Secretaries of State, the inner “ policy,” that was 
represented at one end by the Durand at tho Foreign 
Oflico and at the other by his brother the Durand at 
Gilghit (with Dr. Robertson and Captain Young- 
husband to inspire Mr. Curzui and Lord Roberts), 
has simply had it all its own way, whether it he with 
Hunza-Nagyr, Chil.is or Chitral, or now, wo fear, 
with unhappy Kafiristan. What, also, could exceed 
the mismanagement of a recent princely visit which 
wuis to strengthen tho existing bonds with an 
.Oriental State ? “ Such aro the men that cause war 

between two nations,” w r as tho remark of a prince 
regarding tho man who was appointed to pamper 
nnd bully him alternately in tins country. Absit 
omen ! 


THE INDISCRETIONS OF SIR 0. ELLIOTT. 

fiv A. Nt t ni*y. 

SiU'ftaty to tin <1’J) (_'.•),//, -.S (uHlimtllC. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is a much 
abused man, but he deserves credit for the courage 
of liia opinions. lie may be wrong-headed, ho may 
bo above seeing that sometimes, what he Hays must 
sound ridiculous to others, or that it may not ho 
politic to give expression in public to some of his 
private opiuions. But ho frankly lays baro his mind, 
regardless of consequences. To some extent, there- 
fore, we aro under an obligation to Sir C. Elliott. 
His latest utterance is, however, too startling. At a 
farew’ell dinner given to him in Calcutta by the 
Civil Service he is reported by the correspondent of 
the Times to have “ pronounced against the principle 
of the public censure of officials.” “It obtained,” 
he added, “ nowhere else but in India whore it was 
the more unnecessary because of tho efficiency of the 
Civil Service. It lowered the prostigo of the Service 
and should therefore be avoided.” Sir 0. Elliott 
raises a good many questions. Is it true that 
nowhere but in India officials are subject to criticism ? 
Is the Civil Service really as efficient as ho would 
have us believe? However efficient a Service may 
be, is it desirable that it should not be liable to 
criticism? Does a Service necessarily lose in 
prestige if its official acts are criticised by tho 
public ? No responsible politician in England, if ho 
had any regard for his reputation, would over think 
of propounding such startling propositions. 

Sir Charles Elliott seems to have a special facility 
for getting into awkward positions, from which the 
Viceroy or the Socrotary of Stato has to extricate 
him as best they may. If the feat is impossible, 
they are compelled to throw him over. 1 am re- 
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minded of an incident which occurred five years ago 
when the National Congress was holding its meet- 
ings in Calcutta.^ It was brought to the notice of 
the Subjects Committee that somo mombers of Sir 
C. Elliott’s household had expressed a desire to be 
present at the Congress. The Committee decided, as 
a matter of courtesy, to send them tickets of admis- 
sion, and the tickets were accordingly sent. What 
then happened might have been dismissed as morely 
entertaining, hut that it was really serious in its con- 
sequences. The tickets might have been accepted 
by those to whom thoy were sent, who could have 
attonded the Congress, or a note acknowledging the 
receipt of the tickets might have been sent without 
the recipients gracing the Congress with their 
presonce. But Sir C. Elliott thought this a good 
opportunity to administer a snub to the Congress. 
The day after the tickets had been sent uf notification 
appeared in the Calcutta newspapers which ran 
thus : — 

“ No L’lCK. 

‘‘Till (.’oxuKESS.-- -Tlie Bengal Government having learnt 
that tickets of admission to the visitors’ enclosure in the Con- 
gress pavilion have been sent to various Government ofthvrs, 
has issued a circular to all secretaries and hew Is »>f departments 
subordinate to it pointing out that under the orders of the 
Government of India the presence of Government nflii ials 
even as visitors at stub meetings is not. advisable, ami that 
their taking part in the proceedings of any such meetings 
is absolutely prohibited.” 

This was not .ill. Tito recipients of the tickets 
returned the tickets with the following letter, which 
will speak for itself : — 

“ Belvedere, *2f>th Deccmbn, lVJO. 

“ Dear Sir, —In returning herewith the sown i arils of ad- 
mission to the visitors' enclosure of the Congress Pavilion, 
which were kindly sent by you to my address jester day after- 
noon. T am desired to say that the Lieutenant -Governor arul 
the members of the household could not possibly avail tin ni- 
sei ves of these tickets, since the orders of the Government of 
India definitely prohibit the presence of Government, otliei i!s 
at such meetings. Yours fait fit ally, 

“ 1’ C. Lyon, Private Secretary. 

“ To J. GlIOSAl., Ks(|., 

“See., Congress K< . eption Committer'.” 

Tho reader will, no doubt, have been struck by the 
difference betwoon tho terms of tho orders of tho 
Government of India us given in the Notification 
and in the letter to tho Secretary of the Congress 
Committee, for both of which (Sir C. Elliott was 
responsible. In ono, the presence of Government 
officials us visitors is said to be not advisable while 
their taking part in the proceedings is prohibited. 
In tho other, even tho presence of such officials is 
definitely prohibited. The Subjects Committee, 
amongst* whom were then present Messrs. W. S. 
Caine, C. E. Schwann, and George Yule, decided to 
bring the matter beforo tho Congress, and appeal to 
the Viceroy. Mr. George Yule delivered a vigorous 
and stirring speech, and proposed the following 
resolution : 

“ That the Congress, having ob^rved with surprise a m>fi»v, 
apparently official , in various Calcutta newspaper.-* vvhi< h tuns 
aw follows (here the above Notification is quoted), and having 
also consult red a letter addressed by the Private Secretary of 
His Honour tlic Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to the Se«re- 
tarv of the Reception Committee (litre tliu above letter L 
quoted), authorise* and instructs its President to draw the 
attention of His Excellency the Viceroy to the declaration con- 
tained in these papers, that Government servants are prohibited 


from attending any meetings of this Congress, even as 
spectators, and to enquire most respectfully whether His 
Honour the Lieutenant -Governor of Bengal has, or has not, 
correctly interpreted tho orders of the Government of India.” 

This Resolution was duly forwarded by Mr. P. 
M. Mehta, the President of the Congress, to tho 
Viceroy who, it is an open socret, at onco consulted 
tho Secretary of State for India, aud, Mr. Mehta 
having in the meantime left Calcutta, sont tho 
following reply to Mr. A. O. Hume: 

“ loth January, l.v.il . 

“ Dear So-, -I am uuihoibt'd by llis Excellency to say that 
Mr. Ljon's lettei of December 'Jbth. in which it, was .stated 
that the orders of the Government of India definitely prohibit 
the presence of Govcrnnu nt officials at such meetings, and the 
circular in wliii h that lett« i was communicated to the heads of 
departments under the Bt mral Government, were issued under 
a misapprehension as to ilu- purport of the orders of tho 
Government <>t India, lhat 'he letter in question went beyond 
those orders, and an amended circular, in winch it. was pointed 
out that the expression “ lUnlutc prohibition ’ had reference 
only t.o the pai ticipation Government otlii nils in the pro- 
ceedings of a political mu ting, whs Mibsiquently issued by 
the Bengal Government to the heads of Departments . ” 

Theu the letter added : 

“The movement n n , iraidcd sis one of those which in the 
words of tie* circular ailiuiuir to tin' Government, of India 
circular of Marc h 1Mb, ivm <iro perfectly legitimate 1 iu them- 
selves and which private pri-ons are free to promote, but hum 
participation in which Government, officials an*, for the 
reasons Hpeeitied in the* outers, necessarily debarred. The 
Government of Lidia remain -es that the (’ongress movement 
is regarded as representing m India what, iu Europe* would be 
called the mor _• advanced I aUral party, as distinguished from 
tic* groat, body of Con-v native opinion which moots side by 
side with it. 

“(Signed I* G. Ann von, J’rivate (Secretary.” 

Sir C. Elliott was certainly thrown over in this 
instance by his official superiors, and I doubt not 
that, if in regard to lus latest pronouncement as to 
the impropriety of Government officials being sub- 
jected to public criticism, tho opinions of tho Viceroy 
or tho Secretary of State' could be elicited, it would 
be found that these authorities would repudiate, or 
at least modify to a great extent, what was said by 
the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal. 


BRITISH OPINIONS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

THE Jl'DLGI.UO AND THE KAECFTIVE. 

Tho current number of Indu contains tho report 
of an interesting interview with Mr. Manoniohan 
Ghoso on the relations Between the Indian Judiciary 
and the Indian Executive. Mr. Gliose, now in 
England on a short holiday, is one of the leaders of 
the bar at Calcutta, and was the first native of India 
called to the English bar. He readily acknowledges 
tho purity with which justice is administered 
throughout India, and tho respect in which its 
administration is held. But he points out that, some 
high officers of the Indian Govornmont, notably Sir 
Charles Elliott, ha\o show r n a dangerous tendency 
to interfere with judicial independence. Sir ( diaries 
has not concealed his opinion that in India magis- 
trates and judges ought to be for all purposes 
regarded as members of the Executive. A more 
perilous doctrine it would be difficult to conceive. 
As Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Charles 
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Elliott was responsible for a Bill limiting the right of 
trial by jury which Lord Kimberley compelled him 
to withdraw. It may he necessary that in India, as 
here, magistrates should act in two capacities, should 
at one time direct the police in putting down a riot, 
and at another time sit to try rioters. But such a 
system should be restricted, and not extended. Mr. 
Ghose cites cases in which native magistrates have 
been rebuked by British Commissioners for acquit- 
ting prisoners, in one instance where the prosecutor 
actually admitted that the charge was untrue. The 
judges of the High Courts, though nominally holding 
office at the pleasure of tho Crown are, Mr. Ghose 
acknowledges, practically independent, though oven 
they have come into collision with the Executive. Tho 
district judges are liable to Executive comment, and 
the native magistrates appear to be as subordinate 
as policemen. Tho attention of Parliament might 
usefully be drawn to the whole subject. — Ihuly AHr,?, 
December 2nd. 

Mr. Manomnlian Ghose was rlosoly followed by 
his audience at the East India Society’s rooms 
yesterday, as he put before thorn in a singularly 
lucid and dispassionate speech the case for the 
separation of tho < xecutive and judicial functions in 
India. His charges wore that tho subordinate 
magistrates were subjected to constant pressure 
from the disfrit t magistrates — who are also oxocutivo 
officers : that the constant reversal by judges of the 
High Court of sentences made under this pressure 
amounted to a scandal, and that the judges of the 
High Court themselves were by no means free from 
executive censure and criticism. Mr. Ghose confined 
himself to his own knowledge of what was happening 
in the Bengal Presidency, though this thoroughly bad 
and mischievous system is at work throughout India, 
except in tlio Presidency towns. There was a 
remarkable consensus of opinion in the discussion 
which followed. Mr. BLownaggroe, M.P.. speaking 
from personal experience, pleaded strongly for the 
freedom of tho judiciary. Sir Boland Wilson, 
who was Header in Indian law at Cambridge for 
thirteen years, spoke of the utter impossibility of 
training civil servant^ for two caroers in tho short 
time allowed. Several native speakers added their 
testimony. And finally Sir Lepel Griffin, who was in 
tho chair, speaking as euo who had held high office 
in India, declared in favour of Mr. Ghose’s proposal. 
It is a pity that Lord George Hamilton was not 
there, for tho groat weight of Anglo-Indian opinion 
is still dead against a most necessary reform. — I)aily 
Chrohiih December Eh. 


TORIES AND THE COTTON DUTIES. 

Tho Secretary of State for India will receive 
to-morrow an important deputation from Lancashire 
on the subject of the Indian cotton duties, and the 
Prime Minister will loecive one on the subject of 
the British beer duties. Lord George Hamilton’s 
position is not a pleasam on©. But for that ho has 
Himself to thank. His letter to the Tory candidate 
AOr Hie Accrington Division, just before the polling 
in that constituency, is probably without a parallel 
ill the case of a Cabinet Minister charged with the 
interests of a vast community. In refusing an 
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invitation to speak at Aeorington against Sir Joseph 
Lease, Lord George declared that his opinions had 
been expressed in the House of Commons four 
months before, and that they remained quite un- 
changed. Thoso opinions were that the duties on 
the importation of cotton goods into India were not 
required by the condition of Indian finance, that 
they were a tax upon Lancashire for tho benefit of 
India, that India was supported by the British tax- 
payer, that they were demanded for protective 
purposes by the millowners of Calcutta and Bombay, 
and that Sir Henry Fowler, in consenting to them, 
had Leon mado the tool of Indian Protectionists. 
He added that Lord Salisbury, who had been Indian 
Secretary, agreed with him in every particular. 
When Lord George Hamilton made this astounding 
deliverance he was not acquainted, otherwise than 
through Sir Henry Fowler’s speech, with tho views 
of the Indian Government. But when ho wrote his 
letter he was Secretary of Stato, and must have 
known thorn very well. “My appointment,” bo 
further told his correspondent, “ought to do you 
good,” or words to that effect. It did the Tory 
candidate no good, because Sir Joseph Lease was 
returned. It did Lancashire no good, for the duties 
remain as before. It certainly did India no good, - 
and wo really cannot suggest the name of any class, 
or of any person, to whom it did good, except 
Lord George Hamilton himself. Even Lord Goorge 
Hamilton must learn something in office. He 
would, we presume, no longer contend that the ex- 
penses of Indian administration, including lus own 
salary, were defrayed from the Imperial Exchequer, 
or that the cotton duties were paid by the Lancashire 
producer and not by the Indian consumer. A man 
with a more sonsitivo conscience would have 1 of used 
to hold office an hour after discovering that tho 
duties could not be repealed. He may try to put 
the deputation off with a promise to modify tlio 
duties when they can be shown to operrto unfairly 
against the English manufacturers. But his visitors, 
if they know their business, w ill not allow him to 
wriggle out quite so easily. Of course, the duties 
must be altered if they are protective. The principles 
of British financo require it, and Sir Henry Fowler 
gave a distinct pledgo that, if necessary, they would 
1 But that did not satisfy Lord Goorge Hamilton 
and his friends. They voted for turning out tho late 
Government rather tfian submit to the duties, and 
Lord George Las declared, on his official authority 
as Secretary of State for India, that while they 
oppress Lancashire India does not require them. 
They are straightforward people in Lancashire, and 
they do not understand this kind of thing at all. 
With Sir Henry Fowler they knew where they 
were. Ho and his colleagues risked tho loss of the 
Lancashire vote because they considered themselves 
imperatively bound to restore the financial equi- 
librium of India. At tho samo time, Sir Henry 
Fowler insisted, against the strenuous remonstrances 
of the Indian Government, upon a countervailing 
excise to prevent English goods from being handi- 
capped in the Indian market. Now that is a plain 
and intelligible policy. Anybody can understand it, 
whether ho agrees with it or not. What is the 
policy of Lord George Hamilton, with whom Lord 
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Salisbury concurs ? Both in and out of office he has 
denounced the duties altogether. — Daily News, 
December 10 th. 

The Lancashire deputation had its interview- 
yesterday with Lord Goorge Hamilton, and bogged 
that the Indian import duties on cotton might bo 
repealed, or that at least their sting might be drawn, 
we hope Lancashire will carefully study the answer. 
If it tells us nothing about the duties, it tells us 
everything about Lord George Hamilton. In Just 
eleven months ho has finished such a portrait of 
himself as cynics like to draw of the typical shifty 
politician. On February 21at Lord George Hamilton 
told tho TTouso of Commons what he then thought 
of those duties. First, “ the tax was an unfair tax 
as far as Lancashire was concerned.’ * Secondly, 
its imposition was “dangerous to the stability of 
our government in India.” Thirdly, it was a tax in 
which the protective element could not possibly be 
suppressed by any countervailing duty of Indian 
Excise. “For his part, he disbelieved altogether 
in the efficacy of an Excise duty for the purpose.” 
Finally, the voice of India was not in favour of the 
tax. lie ridiculed the notion of being influenced by 
tlie voice of Bombay. “ If they wanted to hear the 
voice of India, Bombay and Calcutta were not the 
places where they could hear it. Those Etiropoanised 
cities did not represent India.” That is the Lord 
George Hamilton of February 21st. And here is the 
Lord George Hamilton of yesterday afternoon. 
“You have alluded,” lie told the deputation, “to 
the fact that tho Indian Government havo unduly 
consulted tho Bombay Chamber of Commorce and 
merchants upon their legislation. But,” he added, 
“you must recollect that the cotton merchants at 
Bombay were tho only persons whom the Indian 
Government could consult on a question of that 
kind.” Is it an offence to consult Bombay in 
February and a piece of political sagacity to consult 
her in December? If Bombay and Calcutta were 
the last places where tho voice of India was to be 
heard last winter, how comes Bombay to bo tho only 
place where the voice of India has been audible this 
autumn? But tho year has made even greater 
changes than this in Lord George Hamilton. In 
February he flatly denied the necessity of imposing 
the duties. Now, he says, “that financial exigency 
exists. It was for tho purpose of establishing an 
equilibrium in Indian finance that those duties were 
imposed.” And yet ho believes that “ainco they 
were imposed tho position of Indian finance has 
slightly improved.” So that, while there was no 
necessity for the duties when Indian finance was at 
its worst, there is a necessity for them when its 
condition has improved. Tho desperate remedy 
which he scouted when the disease was at it 4 - worst 
he gravely declares to be necessary when tho violence 
of the disease is abating. Last February ho was all 
compassion for Lancashire. He denounced “ the 
unwisdom and unfairness of putting tho whole 
burden of sustaining the solvency of the Indian 
Government upon the shoulders of an already very 
depressed industry.” The unwisdom and unfairness 
are quite forgotten now. It is simply “ the financial 
exigency exists.” In fact, vice has been turned into 
virtue, whpu the doer has been converted from a 


Liberal into a Conservative Government. The act 
that was unjust to Lancashire aud perilous for India 
when it was sanctioned by Sir Henry Fowler becomes 
an inevitable concession to “financial exigency” 
when the assent is that of Lord George Hamilton. 
There is a still worse side to the matter. At the 
general olection Lard Georgo Hamilton sought to 
gain Lancashire votes by giving it to bo understood 
that as Secretary for India he would be willing and 
able to carry out tho policy which he advocated as 
an Opposition speaker. On February 2 1st lie told 
the House of Commons that his view of the duties 
was shared by Lord (Salisbury. Lord Salisbury too, 
it was given to bo understood, believed that tho 
duties inflicted injustice on Lancashire and danger 
on India, and that tho injustice could not he avoided 
by any countervailing duty of Excise. When tho 
general election came on, Lord George Hamilton, 
already in full power over India, bade Lancashire 
think what this spocGi meant and vote accordingly, 
“ My views on the extra duties,” ho wrote, in a letter 
to be used in the Unionist canvass at Accrington, 
“ are stated in a speech of mino I made this spring 
in the House of Commons, and my appointment to 
India ought in consequence to help in your election.” 
Lancashire voters wer* 4 to belie vo that if they kept 
tho new Secretary at tho India Office ho and tne 
Premier, whoso support ho declared that ho had, 
would abandon all attempts to patch up the injustice 
by moans of countervailing duties, in whose efficacy 
ho “ disbelieved altogether ; ” they would relievo 
tho Indian Government from the “ danger M which 
it had incurred, disregarding tho voice of “ tlio.se 
Europeanised cities,” Calcutta und Bombay, and 
would repair “the unwisdom and injustice of putting 
tho whole burdon of sustaining the solvency of tho 
Indian Government upon tho shoulders of au already 
very depressed industry.” What could this mean 
but immediate and total repeal? Lord Georgo 
Hamilton had vehemently presentod the case for 
repeal, and he told Lancashire to remember that 
fact. Since presenting it ho had passed from the 
position of advocate to that of judge, and he told 
Lancashire to remember that fact too, and for her 
own sake to keep him on the bench. Imagine the 
effect that would ha\e boon exorcised on the Lanca- 
shire elections if ho had written to Accrington, not 
what he did write lu^t July, but what he said yester- 
c lay — if the Unionist candidates had had nothing 
better to paper the wails with than “Unfortunately 
a financial exigency for the Indian import duties 
exists,” and “1 say very frankly to you that I do 
not believe, oven if it were possible for us and ill 
our power to repeal these cotton duties, that it would 
at once bring to you all the prosperity which you 
anticipate.” That would havo boon honourable, 
whether wise or not. But it would have been un- 
profitable, and it was not done. YVith the active 
concurrence of almost every Unionist candidate for 
the county, and the quiet connivance of men reputed so 
fastidious as Mr. Arthur Balfour himself, Lancashire 
was induced to part with her political goods on grossly 
false pretences. The whole shifty business is exposed 
now, and it offers one of the most ignoble spectacles of 
political misconduct that has been seen in this country 
for many years . — Manchester Guardian, December 1 2 th. 
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THE, INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 
ELEVENTH SESSION. 

MEETINGS AT POONA. 

J*vonii t bee. 27. 

r> The Tenth Indian National Congress opened 
here to-day with ninth enthusiasm, under the Presi- 
dency of Surendra NatJi Banerji. Sixteen Inmdred 
delegates attended, as well as about 1,000 visitors 
from vanous parts of India. 

The Chairman of tlie Reception Committee said 
that the Congress hud completed its first cycle of 
ten years, and entered upon a second cycle with 
greater strength, authority, and force, and could not 
be ignored. 

The President's Address was of an exhaustive 
character. The Congress, he said, now demanded 
modest reforms in the Administration leading to the 
groator happiness and < ontontrnent of the people. 
The aim of the < Ymgre.ss was to assist tho Govern- 
ment, not to revolutionise it. The Administration 
needed liberalising and placing on broader founda- 
tions. lie emphasised the necessity for holding 
competitive examinations for tho Indian Civil Ser- 
vice simultaneously in England and India. He 
hoped that tho English people would soon return 
Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji to Parliament Ho regretted 
that the scope of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure now sitting in London did not includo 
tho question of the policy regulating oxpondituro so 
far as it was productive of no good to the country. 
— Renter. 


Vuuna. bee. 28. 

At to-day’s sitting of the Indian National Con- 
gress the opinion was strongly expressed that no 
good would come fiom the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure, of which Lord Welby is chair- 
man, unloss the policy regulating the expenditure 
was inquired into: and, further, that the proceedings 
of the Commission .should be conducted with open 
doors. The real source of financial embarrassment, 
it was held, was the “ appalling Military and Home 
Charges,” and not exchange. This, it was declared, 
had now' been acknowledged by expert authorities. 

The subject of the proposed legislation to restrict 
the finality of jury verdicts was next discussed. It 
was affirmed that the projected retrograde changes 
in a jury system whhh worked well were viewed 
with alarm and distrust, and that the popular voice 
was dead against any such modification. 

Pealing with another subject, the Congress 
declared that the extensive engagement of Indians 
in the higher (dimes in the Government service was 
not possible unless effect were given to the House of 
Commons’ Resolution in favour of simultaneous 
examinations in India and England. 

Tho occupation of Cbitral w as condemned as tho 
outcome of an unjustifiable frontier policy overriding 
Parliamentary statute, and it was maintained that 
Indian interests demanded that, where expenses 
were incurred in execution of the Imperial policy of 
Great Britain, the Imperial Exchequer should bear 
a part thereof. 


The sittings of the Congress are to conclude on 
Monday. — Reuter. 


CONFERENCE OK INDIANS IN ENGLAND. 


On Saturday, December 28tli, a number of Indians 
met in conference, at Montagu Mansions, Blooms- 
bury. The meeting discussed the following resolu- 
tion:— “That this conference considers the reform 
and expansion of tho supreme and local legislative 
councils by tho admission of a considerable propor- 
tion of elected members, and tho creation of similar 
councils in the Punjab and Central Provinces as 
absolutely essential : and holds that all Budgets 
should be referred to these councils for adoption.” 
Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji, who presided, said they xvore 
to consider a sub ject of very great importance, which, 
as British subjects, ought to be specially interesting 
to them. Ho hoped the matter would be calmly con- 
sidered. ''Cheers.) Mr. M. A. Gliani, in moving the 
i (‘solution, expressed his pleasure at sooing Indians 
and Englishmen gathered together for the considera- 
‘ tion of this deeply interesting question, '(’hears.) At 
present tho Indian subjects of the Huron had not the 
slightest hand in the administration of tho affairs of 
their own country. They who were born in that country 
were claiming, if not a predominant, at least an equal 
fill are in its government. At present they had not a 
shadow of any tiling like self-govornmont. Giving 
as reasons why tlicrc should be a reform in the 
oleetion of councils, Mr. Ghani went on to say that 
if tho laws were passed in the country with tho 
consent of its people, they would have no cause to 
complain of those laws. If the Government w ere in 
touch with tho feelings and desires of tho people of 
India, its position would bo strengthened. lie 
asked the meeting why tin* authorities should not 
mako use of the administrative ability which existed 
in India, instead of importing it all at a groat ex- 
pense. Loud cheers.) Mr. Balfour had stated that 
India was conquered by the sword and would be 
held by tho sword. But it was held by the sword 
of India, for w hero would tho British power havo been 
(lui'ng the Mutiny had it not boon for the splendid 
lo\ alty of some of the India peoples ? (Cheers.) They 
owi (1 England a great debt of gratitude for the 
spread of Western ideas. They did not want a 
parliament for India. All they wanted was a fair 
share in the selection of members for the Legislative 
Councils, which should have consultative and not 
dietativo or executive functions. (Cheers.) — Mr. 

Ghaswalla seconded tho resolution. He pointed out 
that tho elective principle in government was not 
unknown in India, as it had existed from time 
immemorial in the village communities, and was 
even now T working well in sonio of their municipali- 
ties. Tho Anglo-Indians were tho real obstacles to 
reform. He appealed to tho people of Great Britain 
to come to the assistance of their Indian fellow- 
subjects, and help them to obtain some of the 
blessings of self-government which had done so 
much for Englishmen. (Cheers.) — After further 
discussion the resolution was carried. 
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NOTICES. 

TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Editor of India cannot hold himself responsible* in any 
case for the return of MS. lie will, however, always bo 
glad to consider any contributions which may bo submitted 
to him ; and when postage stamps ure enclosed every effort 
will be mado to return rejected contributions promptly. — 
Address: Editor of India, 84 and 85, Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual subscription to India (post free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupees for India. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
connected with India, should in all cases be sent to the 
Manager of India, 81 and 85, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, London, fl.W, 

Cheques and Post-oflico orders should bo made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of India can bo obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. Elliott Stock, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
from Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co., Trinity Si beet, 
Cambridge ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique ad\ ant ages as an advertising medium. 
All communications as to advertisements should bo sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists ot t barges. 
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THE ELEVENTH CONGRESS. 

“ Ok all the many acta of in justice which have 
“ marked tho conduct of the Government of Lidia of 
“ late years, there is,” wrote Sir .Richard Garth last 
spring, “ nono in my opinion which can at all com- 
“ pare with their insolent treatment of tho Indian 
“ National Congress. Thoro is no subject, I con- 
“ sidor, upon which the English press and tho 
“ English public have born so cruelly and per- 
“ sistently misled by the Government party.” Sir 
Richard Garth wrote these words neither as an 
ignorant amateur nor ah a Radical revolutionary. 
As Chief Justico in Bengal ho had ample oppor- 
tunities of estimating the value of tho Indian 
National* Congress while, as regards the general 
direction of his political sympathies, lie lias declared 
himself to be at least as strong a Tory as the late 
Sir Qeorgo Chosney. Of that departod worthy wo 
need only say that his invoctivo provoked from Sir 
Richard Garth a rejoinder as complete as the most 
ardent supporter of the Congress could wish. It 
was said of the Congress by ignorant or malicious 
detractors that ii represented a class apart from the 
people of India, and that its proceedings were 
mischievous where they were not merely silly. Sir 
Richard Garth, on the contrary, proved, what every- 


body who had studied the facts knows perfectly 
well, that while the Congress is courageous, patriotic 
and loyal in its aims, it is thoroughly representative 
in its composition. Sir Richard Garth examined in 
particular the statistics relating to tho Congress held 
at Allahabad in lass. The delegate* numbered 
1,218, and they were directly chosen hy more 
than three millions of constituents. “ Tho coustitu- 
“ tion of this important holy was thoroughly ropro- 
sentativo; it consisted of Princes, liajas, Nawabs, 
“ fifty-four members of noblo families, members of 
‘‘ ( Vmncil, honorary magistrates, chairmen and com- 
“ missionors of municipalities, fellows of universi- 
“ ties, members oi lo. il boards, and professional 
“ men, such as engineers, merchants, bankers, 
“ journalists, landed proprietors, shopkeepers, 
u clergymen, priests, professors of colleges, Xemin- 
t: dars, and others.” While the Congress delegates 
were thus drawn from nil ranks and professions they 
were no less representative of the varied religions of 
tho Indian people. Muhammadans and Hindus, 
•Tains and Christians met together in common 
assembly to formulate the wishes of a people who, 
whatever maybe their diilerences of race or creed, 
are at least united by a common interest in good 
government and natioual prosperity. Since 1888 the 
Congress has ln-cum 1 not leas but more completely 
represent ati vo of the Indian people. Its intluenco 
and its activity are steadily growing, and there are 
grounds for believing that the attitude of individual 
ollicinls towards it is becoming more sane. “ It 
“ seems to me,” wrote Sir Richard Garth in tho 
article from which w*» have quoted, 14 that, so far 
“ from being in any w:i\ objectionable, the Congress 
“ affords an open, hom-st and loyal means of making 
“ the views and wishea of the most intelligent section 
“ of the Indian people known to tho Government. 
“ Wo want no secret societies either here or in 
u India.” Sir W r . W. Hunter spoke to the same effect 
last No\ ember. 'The Congress, as ho truly said, is 
essentially tho child id* British rule, tho product of 
our schools and universities. We have created and 
fostered the aspirations which animato the Congress, 
and it would he both churlish and unwise to refuse 
now to thoso aspirations both our sympathy and our 
respectful consideration. 

We hnvo not yet before us a full report of the 
eleventh Congress, wlimh met at Poona on Decem- 
ber 27th. Tin* president, Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji, 
is, as tho Indian Sjm tat or says, nothing if not a 
popular loader, a politician of undoubted sincerity 
and zeal, and a brilliant and persuasive orator. 
Reuter’s telegram, which speaks erroneously of the 
Poona Congress as the tenth, instead of the eleventh, 
says that sixteen hundred delegates attended on the 
opening day, and that there were some four thou- 
sand visitors as well. These figures are in themselves 
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significant proof of the vitality of the Congress 
movement. It has, as the chairman of the recep- 
tion committee said, completed its first cycle of 
ten years, and entered upon a second cycle with 
increased strength and authority. It is to be re- 
gretted that the preparations for the Congress 
vrero somewhat disturbed by differences of opinion 
between those of its supporters who are, and those 
who are not, advocates of social reform. For 
some years it has been the custom of the Congress 
to extend its hospitality to the Social Conference. 
The Congress building lias been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Conference either on the day following 
the meetings of the Congress or, when a Sunday has 
intervened, in the midst of them. On the present 
occasion some opposition was offered at Poona to 
this customary arrangement, and a dispute ensued 
which, although its consequences will, we trust, 
be neither serious nor lasting, all British sympathisers 
with tho Congress must deeply deplore. Some days 
ago it was announced that the leaders of tho Social 
Conference had, in view of these'difTeronces, decided 
not to ask on tho present occasion for the loan of the 
Congress building. We are not, at tho time of 
w riting, aware whether this decision w as final. But, 
if it was, we trust that circumstances will nover 
again arise in which it may seem to bo expedient. 
It may be doubted whether any single thing could 
be more detrimental to the Congress than tho growth 
of a belief that its supporters were for the most part 
opposed to social reform. Undoubtedly they are 
not. The opinions of the majority are all tho other 
way, and the recent dispute was, to a great extent, 
there can be little doubt, personal in its origin. But 
it should not he repeated. Even tho appearance of 
hostility to social reform, or of competition between 
the National Congress and the Social Conference, 
gives cause to the enemy to blaspheme. We trust 
that the harmony of the Poona Congress will not 
have boon disturbed, nor its influence diminished, by 
any circumstances ^arising out of what seems to have 
been really a local and personal dispute. Nothing, 
certainly, can impair tho intrinsic importance of the 
subjects with which the Congress was invited to deal 
nor of the wishes to which it may be expected to give 
utterance. Tho group of questions connected with 
Indian Finance, the cotton duties, tho Royal Com- 
mission and trans-frontier aggression are hardly 
more grave than questions relating to freedom of 
voting in the Legislative Councils, to tho rules in 
respect of interpellation and discussion on the budget, 
to the new punitive police legislation, or to the 
proposed restrictions on the finality of juries’ verdicts. 
Upon these matters as well as others the Congress 
\frill, before its meetings terminate, put forward 
representative opinions that will merit the attention 
oi all who are concerned for the welfare of India. 


THE GREAT MOGUL . 1 


Dr. Holden, who dates from the Lick Observafcozy, 
Mount Hamilton, tells us that this charming and 
useful volume is tho result of his reading in the 
original memoirs of the native historians of India 
and in the accounts of early ambassadors and 
travellers to the court of the Great Moguls, simply 
to while away the spare hours of a long and haras- 
sing winter. It was a fortunate chance. He found 
that, as judged by these memoirs and accounts, the 
representations of the personages in question in the 
ordinary books of referenco were inadequate and 
frequently incorrect. By-and-by there came into 
his hands a collection of miniatures of the Mogul 
Emperors, some of which are copied in this volume 
and add largely to its value and interest. The 
natural consequence was to piece together repre- 
sentative extracts, with a running commentary of 
criticism. Hence tho volume is in no sense a history 
of the three centuries from Tamerlane, but a freo 
and easy companion volume of illustration, which is 
at the same time sufficiently complete to stand by 
itself. It is just tlie kind of book that is most 
likely to attract fresh students to the careers of the 
Mogul Emperors and to the later history of India. 

To most peoplo, no doubt, the Mogul period is 
little more than a name ; “ its impulses are alien, its 
note is foreign, and its history seems remote.” 
There remains, however, a fundamental interest in 
tracing tlie changes of feeling that came over the 
great sovereigns during those three eventful cen- 
turies, and the alterations worked out in the con- 
dition of their subjects. The personal character- 
istics of the great rulers are perennially attractive to 
historical students, and it is to these that Dr. Holden 
directs his main attention. The compariNons ho indi- 
cates, from time to time, between the kings and the 
peoples of tho East and tho West, are in the highest 
degree interesting and instructive. “ The writings 
cf Oriental biographers,” ho says truly enough, 
“require to be worked over into a now shape before 
they are acceptable to Western readers/* The 
great thing is to gain tho ear and the eye of the 
Western public for serious consideration of the his- 
torical development of the great Indian dependency. 

Dr. Holden commences with Tamerlane the Great, 
whose career at once furnishes a test of his historical 
sympathy and critical acumen. He certainly stands 
the test with remarkable steadfastness. To illustrate 
the position of Timur, he quotes from the friar De 
Ruhruquis, whom Saint Louis of France sent on an 
embassy to the Grand Khan of Tartary just after the 
middle point of tho thirteenth century, more than a 
hundred years before the characteristic activity of 
Timur. “ What is most surprising,” he observes, 
“they met with Nestorian and Jacobite priests in 
numbers ; with fugitive Russians, Greeks, Hun- 
garians, Muhammadans, in plenty ; a Knight Templar, 
a French goldsmith, William Bouchier, of Paris, and* 
his wife, 1 a woman from Metz in Lorraine,* and even 
a strayed Englishman.” This, he remarks, affords 

1 “ Tho Mogul Emperors of Hindustan, a.d. 1398 to x.o. 
1707.” By Edward S. Holden, LL I). (Weetawoster; 
Archibald Constable and Co. 10s. Od.) 







an explanation of the variety of arts known in 
Samarcand in the reign of Batu, the grandson of 
Chengiz-Khan : 

« The tolerance of Chengiz and his sons had ceased under 
Timur, and the Muslim nullahs ruled in all religious matters. 
But the arts of tho architect, the goldsmith, the armourer, the 
wearer, had already been transplanted to these wilds from 
Europe, from China, from Africa, from Arabia, from Persia. 
Astronomy, mathematics, poetry, learning of a sort, were 
cultivated, and the field was prepared for that remarkable 
advance in some of the arts (notably in architecture) which 
marks the period of Timur and his immediate successors/’ 

An embassy from King Henry III. of Castile to 
Timur, in H03-'fi, enables I)r. Holden to picture the 
court of the great warrior king, though not very 
vividly, find to give one of those striking comparisons 
that form such a valuable feature of his commentary : 

il Perhaps the most striking idea to be obtained from the 
narrative is that the intellectual superiority of the envoys to 
the Moguls (which we unthinkingly and at once assume) is 
less marked than one might have expected. Timur’s officers 
do not seem especially rude and ignorant as compared with the 
Spanish gentlemen. Timur’s court was nut a mere assembly 
of his officials. It, was organised in a fashion as orderly as 
that of the Spanish King. ". . . Timur himself was a far more 
important figure than any of his Western contemporaries.” 

To complete the view of Timur, Dr. Holden outlines 
hie life as told by tlio native historians, samples his 
maxims of government, and essays to reconcile these 
liberal-minded precepts with the known facts of his 
career. This is a very ablo and serviceable endeavour. 
As he says, u it is of immense interest to know that 
this absolute ruler even cared to appear to posterity 
ns an enlightened king.” And ho concludes that, 
“ great as was his genius and success as a captain, 
wo arc forced to give an equal admiration to his 
intelligence as a ruler. 5 ’ Timur’s own explanation 
of his objects in coming to Hindustan, and of tho 
motives that prompted his intention “ to exterminate 
the idolaters of China,” are sufficiently curious from 
the Western and modern view. The comparison 
indicated by the death of Chaucer less than live 
years before the death of Timur is full of suggestion. 

The succeeding omperors are treated with like 
thoughtful rare and discriminative illustration. 
Babar’s military activity and his personal virtues 
stand out in prominence, and Dr. Holden applies 
himself to read certain puzzles in his history. This 
is his conclusion : — 

‘‘Two sayings of Babur’s, placed side by side, give the key 
to all his publi.* ‘action*. * Inspired as I was with an ambition 
for conquest and for extensive dominion, I would not, on 
account of one or two defeats, sit down and luok idly around 
mo ’ ; and again, 1 How can any man of understanding pursue 
such a lino of conduct a*, afltr his death, must stain his fair 
fame P The v iso have well called Fame a second existcucc.’ 

“ The circumstances of Oriental and Western life arc totally 
dissimilar, ‘Between us and them crawls the nine-iimes- 
twiftted stream of Death.’ If wo can make the needed allow- 
ances for these differences of time and circumstances, Babar 
will appear not unworthy to he classed with the great (Vsar 
as a general, as an administrator, us a, man of letters. His 
character is more lovable than Cesar’s, and reminds us of 
Henry IV. of Franco and Navarre. Ho conquered India and 
founded a mighty empire. Tako him for all in all, he was the 
moat admirable of the Mogul kings.” 

Babar fulfilled tho highest Turki ideal; he had 
“prudence, knowledge, energy, ambition and gene- 
rosity — qualities from which nobility draws its 
name.” His son, Humayun, spent his whole life in 
agitation or in exile, having too much of the milk of 


human kindness for the vigour necessary in Iris cir- 
cumstances. The successive raids, sieges, captures, 
flights of his reign “road like the annals of a band 
of Sioux.” 

“But the wars in Europe at the name epoch, wore they 
materially different P Wo forget that modern war bogau with 
Napoleon’s campaigns. And as to the barbarous tribes, do wo 
not find almost exact parallels in the cruel revolutions in South 
American states even to-day ' In Chile r In the Argentine? In 
Brazil P In Honduras P There are no prisoners taken. The 
corpses of the dead are terribly mutilated. The captured 
cities are looted, and their inhabitants inlmmauly outraged.” 

Humayun set before himself three principles of con- 
duct in all circumstances : “ First of all, integrity of 
design; then, energy in action; and, finally, modera- 
tion in success ; ascribing all tho glory to an over- 
ruling Providence, and nothing to tho merits of 
man.” It was tho second that he toi often failed 
to carry out in practice. “ His renown has sulferod,” 
Dr. nolden points out, “in that his reigu came 
between the brilliant conquests of Babar and the 
bouoficent statesmanship of Akbar: but,” ho con- 
cludes, “ ho was not unworthy to be tho son of tho 
ono and the father of the other.” 

It is not necessary t*> follow tho illustration, 'k efc 
it is tomptiug enough. The sketch of Akbar tho 
Great is admirable; ami, by this time, Dr. Holden 
finds, “ tho blood of Timur had been thinned so that 
it ran calmly in the veins of a great statesman and 
a good king, and tho lust of more conquest was 
replaced by a sincere desire for ‘ the happiness and 
prosperity of the husbandman/ ” \ cry attractive, 

too, is the sketch of .lahangir, with the account of 
Sir Thomas Hoe’s mission to the Emperor’s » ourt. 
“It is easily to lie seen that the real success of Sir 
Thomas’s mission was duo to his personality, and 
not to tho fame of England or to tho value of his 
gifts ; ” and “ that Sir Thomas Roe, a modem Briton, 
was continually and unconsciously comparing the 
Emperor Jahangir with his own English king, not 
always to the advantage of the latter.” A charming 
chapter is devoted to Nur-Mahal (tho Light of the 
Palace), “ whoso reign was nearly contemporaneous 
with that of King James I. of England, the successor 
of Elizabeth, and who may fairly bo compared with 
that great English queen.” 

“ If we think of tin* onni.'wporarioN of tho Indian Empress, 
we shall not find her eqinl We are forced to go back to the 
great Elizabeth for a term of comparison even. While she 
lived, Nur-Mahal whs the greatest personage in all Asia, if 
not in the whole world ” 

For Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb the work of Bernier 
is laid under contribution. The Taj -Mahal is men- 
tioned, as being the tomb of the wife of Shah Jahan 
— “ a dream in marble, designed by Titans and 
finished by jewellers.” “Thelluinof Aurangzeb 
is a reprint of Sir W. W. Hunter’s masterly sketch 
of tho downfall of tho last of tiro great Mogul 
Emperors. 

The Times stated on December 17th, that, the Amir Abdur 
Rahman had decided 1<> reduce to submission the mountaiu 
.state and people of Kafiristan. “ All the necessary arrange- 
ments have been made to commence operation* as soon as the 
parses arc open, and,” tho Times added, “tho Amir has satis- 
fied himself that he will meet with, no opposition from tho 
Government of India in ca trying out what has long been ono 
cf his most cherished designs ! ” 
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u S'loNY-iiEAiuET* reviewer” lias become a pro- 
verbial phrase, and Like many proverbs it conveys a 
germ of truth. It is in fact an illustration of what 
the serious call the natural law of adaptation to 
environment. Somo of the tasks of the reviewer 
require the heart bound round with oak and triple 
“ braes ” of Horace. His it is to venturo on 
perilous voyages, and warn tho unwary general 
reader of the dangers and trials that besot his 
course. It is only a sense uf tho essential loftiness 
of his mission that nerves him for the reading of 
such volumes as “Divers Ditties,” by Mr. A 
McMillan M.A. The title is unfortunately chosen. 
It at once suggest comparisons with “ Departmental 
“Ditties” which in spite of Kipling “ hoom ” and 
Kipling “ slump ” remain the truest and most 
humorous sketches of Anglo-Indian life yet pub- 
lished. Nor does tho preface greatly missuro tho 
reader. There we learn that most of these verses 
have appeared in the poet’s corner of the Allahabad 
l’ioneer, ono set in the Literary fl orid, and another, 
“ Bonnie Bell,” in London Society. Tho author 
expresses a hope that English readers will take an 
interest in the numerous types of Anglo-Indian 
which he endeavours to portray, and enumerates 
them. Surely it was rash enough to invite com- 
parisons by his choice of title, without directly 
challenging Kipling on his own ground by labelling 
his characters with names and descriptions already 
familiar to readers of “Departmental Ditties.” 
Messrs. Thacker and Spink could havo assured Mr. 
McMillan, if they chose to give him information 
about their sales, that English readeis do take an 
interest in Anglo-Indian types. But we very much 
doubt whether that interest will take tho form or go 
the length of creating a demand for “ Divers 
“ Ditties.” Acting apparently under tho inti nonce 
of tho same Ate that prompted the publication of 
the volume, the author gave first place to twelve 
pages of wilfully comic verses entitled “ Auundorum 
“ Borooah,” an elaborate attempt to chaff on o of 
the few Indian Civil Servants who have succeeded 
in overcoming the obstacles placed in the way of 
nativo competitors by a jealous Government. The 
effect of this production, meeting the reader on tho 
very threshold, is to till him with a foreboding that 
the author ha« with his Scotch name got little or 
none of that enviable gift, Scotch humour, and a 
superfluity of that toirible drawback to literary 
charm, Scotch wit. The impression is confirmed by 
a more extended perusal of the book. 4 Aluu 
“ Aheer,” a poem free from all affectation of 
ponderous wit, and ‘‘The Civilian Obadiahs,” tho 
metre of which lends a certain lightness to the 
matter, may bo exempted, from tho general con- 
demnation, although towards tho end of tho latter 
the author’s deficiency in that senso of contrast 
which forms so large a constituent of true humour 
leads him into a painful bathos. \t last with 

1 Diver* Ditties, o’:- icily wriltm in Tndi:i, with appendices 

by Alee McMillan, M.A , Jh-mrul Civil Service (retired). 

(Westminster: A. Constable and Co.) 


patience exhausted we feel inclined to applaud Mr. 
McMillan’s prayer on p. 6 : 

** May vengeful Heaven atriko me dumb ” 

or to accept without question his explanation on 

p. 12 : 

“ I feel that not by alow degrees 
I grow beyond all hope insane ” 

and again to give in our adherence to his description 
of the newspaper that published those vorsicles as 
‘‘The e\il speaking Ptunaf.” 

It is more especially in the explanatory footnotes 
that Mr. McMillan’s wit, freed from tho trammels of 
metre, flaunts itself in all its beauty. Hero is an 
instance: “The information contained in lioro- 
“ scopes,” writes this acuto Master of Arts, “ is not 
“ always very exact, and, so far as oxact, not always 
accurate.” The slender difference of meaning 
between tho two words is an unsafe medium for a 
fuuambulatory display of Mr. McMillan’s genius, 
and be comes down heavily. In some cases ho 
show’s great consideration by enclosing tho point of 
tho joke in square brackets lost the incautious 
reader, stumbling upon it unawares, should hurt 
himself. For example: “Spins. Unmarried and 
“ i more or loss ] marriageable ladies are callod spins 
“in India-short for spinsters.” Or take this 
remarkably apposite reflection of an autobiographical 
nature : • 

“ Their own dear solves did much delight. 

And j sometime, pleased their audience too." 

This at once suggests tho reason for the writing of 
“ Ihvors Ditties,” if not reasons for their publication. 
But for tho latter proceeding, too, motives may bo 
found on purely internal evidence, and, haying so far 
quarrelled with tho author, it is only fair that wo 
should put on record tho points in his work in 
which wo fully concur. They are these : 

“ The pod pines for laurelled fame 
His cankered brow to bind, 

His quest is hut un erupt) name 
That fleet eth as tho wind." 

“ Song of the Spin, a loug way after the ‘ Song of 
the Shirt’." 

<• And the meed that labour and merit have missed. 

Falls to a for (unate dunce or drone.” 

Bu. is that any reason why a presumably honest 
man should try to take advantage* of fortune’s blind- 
ness by publishing the productions of a too little 
occupied leisuro i 

If w'O appear to take too severe a viow of a work 
which, in spite of some prejudiced opinions on 
Indian matters, is harmless, and shows here and 
thore some traces of merit, it is because we believe 
that while there is room in literature for third- 
rate prose, if, like a late Professor’s, it is 
valuable for tho information it embodies, no verse 
can endure or be endured which is not excellent of 
its kind and perfect in man nor. Huoli work is not 
altogether out of place in the columns of a penny 
papor or even an ephemeral magazine where it may 
pass unnoticed. But tho claim to rank as literature 
which is implied by its issuo in book form, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, is a claim that cannot bo 
too emphatically denied. The minor poet is the 
canker of modern literature. If Mr. McMillan had 
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ever dined with a deaf old gentleman, and been 
forced to repeat for the latter’s benefit his best after- 
dinner witticism that had set the table in a roar, he 
would have found in the faint indulgent smile which 
greeted its third repetition an object-lesson illustra- 
ting the difference between sparks thrown off in tko 
clash of conversation and the steadier flame necessary 
to illuminate permanent productions. Many a wit 
has ruined his reputation by publishing, and wo can 
quite believe that the author of “Divers Ditties” 
has had soino reputation as a wit. Finally, wo have 
one word of comfort for Mr. McMillan. In a 
ballad entitled “Ontho Road to Pepityapore” — once 
more wo join issue with the author on the presump- 
tuous choice of a title — ho says - 

“ Hul of It i n iu ramp when lhc* day’s woik i 1 - sped, 

As l sit by my fin* with the stars overhead. 

Old memories pondering o’er, 

I think of th(* lass with tin,* dark booming <•)«*, 

And swear to hold dear till 1 drivel or die, 

That sweetest of hour** by the tamarind high, 

On tho road to IVpityapore.” 

Let Mr. McMillan be comforted. lie is absolved 
from his oath, lie has drivelled. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


west as Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart as member 
of the Council of India for a further period of live 
years. But what about, Mr. Balfour’s assertion that 
all those who are against tho forward policy are un- 
mindful of tho “honour” of England? Why, then, 
honour Sir Donald ? 

Tho Queen lias been pleased to approve tho 
appointment of Mr. Stephen Georgo Salo, barrister- 
at-law, to be a judge of the High Court at Calcutta, 
in tho room of Mr. John Freeman Norris, Q.C., who 
has been permitted to retire. 

Mr. Chamberlain has cancelled the regulations 
under which competitive examinations for colonial 
cadetships have hitherto been held, and the Civil 
Service Commissioners have agreed that examina- 
tions for these appointments shall in future be hold 
simultaneously with the examinations for Class I. 
clerkships in tho Uotm* Civil Servico and for tho 
Indian Civil Service, under regulations identical, so 
far as tho subjects ot examination are concerned, 
with those prescribed for tho Class I. and Indian 
Civil Service schemes. The change will como into 
olTect at tho examination to ho held in August, 18510, 
if any vacancies for colonial cadetships are then 
offered for competition. It is to bo hoped that India 
will bo credited with a fair share of tho saving which 
will thus ho effected. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Major-General Sir Edwin Henry 
Hayter Collon, K.0.1 K., as Military Member of tho 
Council of tho Governor-General of India, in suc- 
cession to Sir Henry Bra< kenbury, whose tenure of 
tho appointment expires in April next . 

Mr. Bertram Currie, who was appointed to tho 
Council of India in 1880 for his special knowledge 
of financial subjects, ceased to bo a Member of the 
Council on December 11th, by the operation of the 
Act which forbids any further extension of his 
tenure of tho appointment. 

Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, governor of 
tho Chelsea Hospital, has been reappointed to the 
Council of India for a further period of five years. 
This mark of favour from the Government will (said 
tho Sf t James's Gazette) givo groat satisfaction in 
India, whero Sir Donald won his honours, and for 
tho welfare of whoso army he lias worked with 
incessant vigour on tho Council since his first appoint- 
ment in 188o. It is interesting also from the fact 
that Lord Georgo Hamilton has not allowed Sir 
Donald’s views on the Chitral question to put an 
end to Jps usefulness on the Council. Sir Donald 
was one of tho staunchest supporters of tho Chitral 
policy of tho late Government, sinco reversed by the 
present Administration. The Council now ‘‘onsists of 
ten members, and thore is somo speculation us to 
whether tho vacancy caused by tho retirement of 
Mr. Bertram Currie will ho filled up, differences of 
opinion prevailing as to whether the Council need 
exceed the statutory minimum of ten. 

Those who, like ourselves (uroto tho IFestmmsfrr 
Gazette) cannot accept the so-called forward policy 
in India will be glad to see that it lias been decided 
to reappoint so experienced a trans-frontier soldier 
and opponent of further annexation ou the.npdh- 


A banquet was given on St. Andrew’s night, at 
the Holborn Restaurant, to Mr. Moolraj Bhagvva- 
nani, “ who, as tho foremost son of tho native State 
of Khairpur, has boon {lie first to achieve success as 
a scholar, graduate, and barrister.” Mr. Moolraj 
Bhagwanani is the mui of the Minister of the 8*tate 
of Khairpur, and was sent to England by the late 
Amir to qualify himself for the highest post in the 
State. A distinguished company assembled to do 
him honour on tho eve ol‘ his departure from London, 
including Jmlgo Bngshawo, Professor Munson, Mr. 
Henry, and Air. Alanmuohan Glioso. 

It is satisfactory to havo to record that Indian 
questions are exciting increasing interest in England. 
Besides the meetings which are usually hold at this 
time of the year by tho Fist India Association and 
the National Indian Association, two other meetings 
were hold iu the first week of Docembor, one in con- 
nexion with the Balloon Society, and the other a 
drawing-room meeting at tho house of M iss Toynbee. 
At the Jatter an amusing incident occurred, showing 
the longth to which sonio Anglo-Indians will go. 
Air. K. (Jonnoll was the chief speaker, and gave an 
interesting address on tho subject “ How India is 
Governed.” His account was, on tho whole, fair and 
impartial, but, as was pointed out by Air. A. Nundy, 
who was callod upon to reply to him, so long as Mr. 
Gunnell confined himself to facts, no exception could 
be taken to his observations; but where ho ventured 
to express opinions, he went wrong. 

Mr. Connell, in the course of his address, referred 
to Mr. Crouch, an Anglo-Indian who was present, 
as a greator authority on Indian matters than him- 
self, and wound up his speech by declaring that it 
was an undoubted fact that British rule in India was 
a groat blessing to tho people. Air. Nundy, who 
followed him, whilst fully appreciating the good 
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results of British rule in India, contended that it was 
not an unmixed blessing, for from personal expe- 
rience he could say that all except the money-lending 
classes had been impoverished, as a natural conse- 
quence o! a policy which necessitated the heavy 
drain of fifteen to twenty millions sterling per 
annum from India to England. This statement was 
mere than Mr. Crouch could stand. Addressing the 
meeting, he laid it down that anyone could see for 
himself that all classes of persons in India wore 
more prosperous now than they were in former times, 
and as to the enormous drain of money referred to 
by Mr. Nundy, he was strongly of opinion that the 
greater the drain of money from a country, the 
greater was its prosperity. This remark provoked 
considerable merriment, which was resumed when 
Mr, Connell, in his final reply, threw over Mr. 
Crouch, whom he hml referred to as an authority. 
Mr. Connell could not have done otherwise, lie 
has himself written somo very interesting papers on 
“Indian Pauperism: its Causes and Effects,” and 
he holds decided views on the consequences of this 
heavy drain of mono)* from India to England. 

A drawing-room meeting, at which a large number 
of European and Indian ladies and gentlemen were 
present, was lately held at the house of Lord LLob- 
house, when Mr. Manumohan Chose gave an inte- 
resting address on social progress in India during 
the last thirty years, and pointed out that it was a 
fallacy to suppose that the people of India wero at a 
standstill in their ideas upon social and domestic 
matters. He confined his remarks entirely to tho 
Bengal Presidency, and adduced facts which go far 
to absolve Bengalis from the reproach, constantly 
levelled against them, of caring more for political 
advancement than for moral and social reform. 

On December Oth, at tho Balloon Society, an 
animated debate took place on a paper read by Miss 
Miiller, entitled 11 Anglo-Indians in India.” Tho 
opener of tho debate, whilst giving Anglo-Indians 
full credit for their good intentions, deprecated tho 
roughness of manner and the absence of sym- 
pathy towards Indians on the part of a good 
many Englishmen, and hoped that both races would 
in future try to cultivate more kindly feelings to- 
wards each other — a view that was endorsed by other 
speakers who followed her. 

At a meeting of tho London Indian Society, held 
on December 14th, Mr A. Nundy spoke on the sub- 
ject, “ Was the Government Justified in Occupying 
Chitral?” After ref on mg to the policy of the 
Government of India, after the mutiny, as ono of 
non-intervention with any of the frontier chiefs, and 
of masterly inactivity, Mr. Nundy discussed the 
incidents that led to its reversal by Lord Lytton, 
who first initiated tho policy of aggrandisement and 
extension. Tho posting of British agents beyond 
the Indian frontier, the speaker contended, neces- 
sarily led to complications and events which the 
Government of India was quick to resent as acts of 
insult or aggression. Piimarily, the Government 
was responsible for *he events which led to the 
Ohitral campaign, and unrlcr any circumstances there 
was no justification for the occupation of the country 
on the grounds (i) That it constituted a direct breach 


of the proclamation issued at the time of the advance 
of the British troops ; (ii) That, as the expedition 
was of a punitive nature, it was unnecessary to occupy 
the country ; (iii) That it imposed on the people of 
India an unnecessary and cruel burden both in the 
expense of the expedition and in the expense at- 
tendant on retention ; (iv) That the country was 
barren and without any resources which could be 
developed; and (v) That the occupation of the country 
would lead to further complications and afford fresh 
grounds for aggression on the part of the British 
Government. A lively discussion followed, and the 
sense of tho meeting was, as might bo expected, 
against the policy of occupation. 


LORD nOBIIOUSE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Lord Ilobhouso has played a consincuous part on 
the Imperial stage. Vet he does not regard smaller 
duties as fit only for those who have not been rulers 
over ten cities. When tho newly formed London 
County Council chose him as an Alderman in 1888, 
ho accepted the oflice, and for somo time worked 
heartily as Chairman of tho Corporate Property 
Committoe, and as a member of various other 
committees. Failing health and the iniluonza are 
answerable for his retirement from London’s Par- 
liament. Ashe himself says: “A man might give 
up all his life to tho work of tho County Council, 
and do little else, so absorbing is it.” Yet Lord 
Hobhouse is still a vestryman, interested as a 
lawyer in the legal affairs of Marylebone and just 
now in tho revision of the Vestry byo-laws. As tho 
clock neared noon he informed me that Vestry work 
was awaiting his attention. 

It need scarcely be said that Lord Hobhouso is a 
judge of tho Judicial Committee of tho Privy Council, 
that he is a K.C.S.I. and a C.I.E., or that for fivo 
years he served in India as Legal Member of the 
Supreme Council of tho Viceroy. Lord Hobhouse 
sailed for Iudia in 1872. 

“ Lord Mayo,” he said in reply to my first 
question, “ was Viceroy when I was first appointed, 
but his assassination in tho Andaman Islands quickly 
followed, so that my appointment practically coin- 
cided with that of Lord Northbrook. These five 
years w r ere rather a quiet time, a period of refit 
following one of unusual legislative activity. Both 
Lord Northbrook and I were advised by the Secre- 
tary of State that we hardly required much fresh 
legislation.” 

“ But of course it would not be true to say that 
nothing of great importance happened whilst you 
wore in India ? ” 

“ There are always important administrative 
matters in India of which you hear nothing in 
England. As Law Member of Council, I had 
constantly to advise my colleagues in such matters 
from my point of view. You may see the multitude 
and variety of topics by glancing over these volumes, 
which contain a portion of my notes and minutes. 
The greater part of mv work was of the executive 
kind. On the Legislative side it was my business to 
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superintend every measure, and to pilot most of 
them through Council. Perhaps the most difficult 
and laborious one was the remodelling of the Civil 
Procedure Code. But though I was the mouth- 
piece for it, and in the last resort responsible for its 
contents, the hardest part of the work was dono by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, the Secretary of the Legislative 
Department and my successor as Law Member, a 
draftsman of rare skill and ability, and equipped 
with great knowledge of the subject.” 

“ Was any effort made to ascertain native 
opinion ?” 

“ Yes, such as our position allowed. All points 
of importance were submittod to tho provincial 
authorities, who in their turn consulted such Indian 
gentlemen as were likely to give useful opinions — 
a very poor substitute for the searching public dis- 
cussion of England, but the best we could get. And 
our first proposals wero often modified, sometimes 
abandoned, under its in tluenco.’ ’ 

“ From the purely legal point of view, I suppose, 
it is an advantage as regards the actual passing of 
measures to work under non-represen tativo institu- 
tions, as there is less need to wait upon public 
opinion ? ” 

Lord Hothouse shook his head emphatically. “ No, 
no ; a very grave disadvantage. You may seem to 
movo on faster, hut what does that matter, if the 
ground is not sure under your feet? Under a 
despotism, you do not know where the people are, 
you grope in the dark. You wonder what they 
think of a measure, Avhother it is in advance of 
public opinion, and if so, how much ; you have not 
tho guidance of representative bodies.” 

“The organisation known as the Indian National 
Congress is believed to help officials to ascertain tho 
state of opinion. Do you agroo with its policy ? ” 

“I must confess that of recent years Indian affairs 
havo not so much occupied my mind as they perhaps 
ought to do. I have more and more devoted such 
energy as I have left to affairs at home. But 
naturally I regard any change or movement with- 
out ascertaining public opinion as dangerous, and 
it seems to me the Government of India should 
welcome any help that such a body as the Congress 
can give them. So for as I can learn, its leaders 
have shown ability and moderation,” 

“It seems to have provoked abuse from the 
Anglo-Indian press.” 

“ When I was in India the English papers I saw 
struck me as being ably and temperately conducted. 
But since ouv systom has brought so many active, 
ambition^ and educated Indians to tho front, I 
suspect some feeling has arisen, and I daro say, 
expressed itself. But mind, I do not profess to 
judgo of this, as I do not read Indian papers/ 5 
“ Still, you have observed the recrudescenco of the 
4 forward 5 frontier policy ? ” 

“ I am afraid that I hold unpopular opinions upon 
it, as I am opposed to the * forward 1 policy. I 
shared Lord Lawrence’s views on the subject. I 
became acquainted with him on my return to 
England ; and worked with him to try to prevent 
the Afghan War in 1878. My views on the frontier 
policy were formed when I was little more than a 
Doy, during the first Afghan Wars from 1838 to 


1841. I then saw, and nothing has occurred to 
make me change that opinion, but everything to 
confirm it, that a ‘ forward * policy is full of danger 
and difficulty. Your frontier must bo somewhere. 
An empire extended by conquest does not mean 
strength, but the contrary. And extension of 
territory is a costly business, both in war and in 
the administration which follows. The expense of 
organising newly acquired provinces is heavy, and 
in the presont critical condition of Indian financo 
this is a consideration of the first importance. My 
conviction is that with contented Indian subjects 
no attack from outside need alarm us, even 
if anybody threatened it, and nobody has, that I 
know of. I think that we are incurring the real 
and great dangers of insolvency or over-taxation to 
meet the imaginary danger of invasion. Also that 
wo meet it in the most biundoring way, by extend- 
ing our frontier, and holding posts further and 
further from our true base, tho sea, and from the 
populous parts of India whence we draw our 
resources.” 

“The wonder is how that policy of unceasing 
advance ever came to he begun. Since you saw its 
unwisdom at an early age, surely there were men 
in England who perceived the dangers it entails? ” 

“ Some statesmen opposed it, of course, but the 
naval and military and semi-military men of all 
countries favour conquest, and override their oppo- 
nents. They are very strong in India. Then, in 
1838, Lord Palmerston was Foroign Secretary. He 
vigorously waved tho British Hag, and was possessed 
by joalousy of Russia, which was very unreasonable, 

I havo always thought.” 

“ I rwnember reading a foreiblo memorandum 
which the Queen sent to Lord Palmerston on his 
failure to consult her sufficiently in tho matter of 
foreign despatches.” 

“ Yes, he was afterwards dismissed, hut had to 
come back. His popularity was very great, no 
was not Foreign Minister when tho Crimean war 
broke out, but his inlluonee would be on that side, 
and during the war lie became Premier. But 
whether we think Lord Palmerston right or wrong 
in his aggressive hostility to Russia, he was a most 
efficient man, and a thorough master of his business. 
Later we had Disraeli for Minister, who appealed to 
the same feelings of jealousy of Russia when the 
second Afghan wav broke out. no followed Pal- 
merston’s game, but with far less ability aud know- 
ledge. But there I am touching upon disputed 
topics, nor can I compress into a sentence what 
requires an essay. To me nothing is clearor than 
that aggrandisement spells weakness, and raises up 
difficulties with our neighbours, consuming our 
energies in allaying them.” 

“Was it not Matthew Arnold who said that the 
French lack morals and tho English lack in- 
telligence ? Perhaps we don’t understand our real 
interests.” 

“ I don’t know that the French understand theirs 
any better. They insist upon colonising when they 
have not the necessary surplus population. They 
took Tunis, which has been nothing but a source of 
showy weakness to them, much as Egypt is at this 
moment to ourselves.” 
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“ You spoke a moment ago, Lord Ilobliouse, of 
the ambition of Young India. Do you think there 
is anything in the native character likely to prevent 
Indians from ext raising power wisely ? ” 

“ Of course, the Indians are mostly conquered 
peoples, and have been so for many centuries ; and 
that position has a tendency to stunt certain quali- 
ties which conquering and freo peoples possess— for 
example, the quality of command and the readiness 
to undertake responsibility. Hut I am not a believer 
in race, as sumo men believe in it. I moan, I see no 
vast difference such as would entitle one race always 
to rule and cause another to he ruled. 1 hlforent races 
have at different period- shown tho qualities that wo 
associate with a ruling race. Sometimes one, some- 
times another, has been dominant. Few Indians 
have had the training necessary for men who are to 
rule.” 

“ You say that Indians are a conquered race. Hut 
is it not true that we conquered one section of them 
by moans of another, and thus gained the supre- 
macy?” 

“There is no Indian race, but many racc-s: no 
nation, but many nations, loligiocs, languages, castes 
and other divisions, all in discord with one another. 
That is how wo, being solid, prevailed over the vast, 
incoherent mass. I believe the earlier conquerors, 
Pathans and Mughal*, found the same state of 
things, and prevailed in tho same way. Hesidos, 
the ground is not entirely untrodden. Wo know 
perfectly well that somo Indians can rule, for we 
have seen, not to go back to Ryder Ali or to ftikh 
or Mahratta chieftains, men like Dinkar Hao, Salar 
Jung, Madhava Hao, very aide administrators. Even 
inborn characteristics require opportunity, else de- 
velopment is impossible. The goverment must bo 
worked by means of Indians more and more. I 
am convinced that this is an absolute necessity.” 

“ You remember, of coin so, tho storm Lord liipon 
raised by holding such views. Anglo-Indians pro- 
tested against the idea that any posts should bo 
given to Indians, except those that Europeans did 
not consider worth accepting.” 

“ Yes, and if ever a man moved cautiously in tho 
matter, that man was Lord Eipon. The out* ry was 
against the principle of giving any authority to tho 
nativo Indian — not the first time it has happened 
in Anglo-Indian history.” 

“Did you see much of Indian society, Lord 
Hobhouso ? ” 

“ Of course 1 had business relations with many 
Indian gentlemen, but in our sense of the word 
society, there cannot be said to be any between 
Europeans and Indians. When peoplo cannot oat 
together, when the ladies of a household cannot 
communicate with the outer world, there can bo 
none of that froo and unrestrained intercourse which 
you are thinking of when you ask about society. The 
caste system prevails, (won among Muhammadans, 
and although it is doubtless a powerful cement of 
the social fabric on a small scale, it is a bar to both 
personal intercourse, and to action on a large 
scale. I several times, indeed often, sat on com- 
mittees with Indian gentlemen, and found a good 
proportion of them able and thoroughly competent. 
Several Bengal zemindars struck mo as highly 


educated and well read, and their opinions on 
subjects known to them were well worth having.” 

*• Were there any Indian gentlemen in the 
Viceroy's Council in vour time ? ” 

“ The Viceroy’s Council is really two bodies, one 
is the Executive, on which are seven high state 
oilieials, and there is no native of India upon it. 
When the Council sits in its legislative capacity, 
there are about twenty members, and in iny time 
three or four of these were ludians. I bolievo the 
number is larger now.” 

C. ft. Bkemneu. 


LORD (}. HAMILTON ON THE 
COT’DLN DUTIES. 


Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State foi 
India, received on December lltli, at tho India 
Oflico, a largo and representative deputation of 
persons interested in t lie Lancashire cotton trade, 
on the subject of the < otton Duties. In reply to the 
deputation 1 ,ord ( J . II amilton said : 

“ 1 f »*It il my duty, -mm :i> a goiural wish was conveyed 
to mi' f i mtu L:in< ;ishiri* lliat T should reecho a deputation oil 
the cotton duties, th.it 1 "uyht at mur to an ed 1 to the request, 
hut I believe the majority of you know the eo, ditions under 
which 1 i \ pressed my willingness to receive hitch u deputation. 
They lire contained in a ]■ tier, and 1 think all those who have 
heard that letter read will understand the reason* why 1 must 
now speak with a certain innmmt of ro.-erve. Several of the 
•'peaheiN have reminded me that this is not the first, time T 
ha\ehud the honour to n reive a deputation from Lancashire. 

1 went through the old limitation which took place some twenty 
ycaih or mmr lank, resulting iu the abolition of the duties 
imputed in India, and I am certain that no man who him had 
the otlieial experience I him had and who has come into 
contact with n present at i\e* of Lancashire ever can pretend 
that this question is a iu< ie local one, or that those who speak 
or agitate upon it are influenced hy motiv* * either of selfishness 
or of greed. '(‘lirei> ■ I have endea\ou»ed always to lock at 
the question trom one point of view and one alone — namely, 
from the Imperial view-- cheers,-- not from tho local iuteiests 
of Laneashiie on the mu -ide or of Horn ha v on tho other. 
Now, it is admitted byivuy one that, excepting perhaps tho 
tics width i ace and religion may weave, the bonds of commerce 
are the nm-t powerful instruments know'll for knitting together 
the inteiests of scattered communities and of welding thorn 
1og'*th»*r into an empire Hut if trade and commerce are so to 
w-ork they must update equally for flu* interests which they 
ton h- (hear, heat; and whenever it is in any way neci usury 
to adopt a tariff pola y which sets great industrial communities 
in different parts of the world in the same empire in antagonism 
or collision one with anollier, then tho germs of disunion are 
created and the stability of that empire is threatened. We all 
know that, as locomotion and facilities of transport are 
aeeelf rated and developed, so tho power of trade and commerce 
both in binding and disintegrating communities and empires is 
increased. Therefore, T have always treasured up the happy 
w r ords of the present Prime Minister, w’ho, in summing up the 
controversy twenty years ago, Kiid this was a matter of 
dangerous contention and it was only under conditions of 
emergency or exigency that reeourso in any w'ay ought to be 
had to such a policy. 

TJflK ri .WINCIM, LXIOENCIKS OF 1XDTA. 

In fortunately, as several speakers have admitted, that 
financial exigency exists, and it was for the purpose oi 
establishing an equilibrium in Indian finance that those duties 
were imposed. Since they were imposed the position of Indian 
finance has slightly improved, and I hope it will continue to 
improve. Keferenco has ken made to members of tho lndiaa 
Government, and especially to Sir James Westland. Let me 
say that I have had a great many communications with Sir 
James Westland, and a fairer, strftighter, or stronger man I 
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have never met. He is bound to look at this question, as 
Finance Minister, from both sides, and I find no bias or 
prejudice in bis mind ; indeed, in one sense, he is your best 
friend. If an equilibrium can ha established between Indian 
expenditure aud revenue, so that those duties ran be dispensed 
with, it is admitted that they are the first tax that should be 
dealt with. No man has striven harder to effect that end than 
Sir James Westland, and if in the course of a few y cars that 
satisfactory result is attained, it will be more d le to Sir James 
Westland than to any other living man. The principle in- 
volved is an important one, and 1 think some of the critics 
hardly realise the magnitude of the interests which you 
represent. Great Britain is the greatest manufacturing aud 
exporting country in the world. I do not know if many people 
are aware that, hiking the returns of tin; last ten years, the 
exports of the cotton trade alone comprise twenty-five percent 
on tho average of the whole total annual exports of Great 
Britain. They amount on the average to the enormous total 
of sixty millions sterling. On the other hand, India is the 
great receiving market lor cotton goods. Its population com- 
prises one-fifth of tho humau race, and it has taken during 
the past ten years on tho average from thirty to forty per cent, 
of the total cotton exports of this country. Therefore, the 
question is one which you are perfectly right m raising in the 
shape you have done. 1 have looked at it from both points of 
view. No ouo will contend that it is for the benefit of India 
that the consumers there should pay five per < out. more than 
they did before, and therefore, if a satisfactory equilibrium 
between income and expenditure could ho established, it would 
he as much to the interests of India as of Lancashire th.it the 
duties should be abolished. It is, as has been observed, almost, 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line through a vast number 
of varying qualities of goods and say that a tax shall only 
apply on this side of the line and not on the other. (Hear, 
hear. ' The inevitable tendency of inn ease on one side is to 
draw up thoso on the other in sympathy with it, and therefore 
the Indian consumer will understand that in the aggregate he 
pays under this system more foi his cotton goods than the 
Government receive from the duties imposed Then-fore, we 
are all agreed that if wo had the power to dispense with these 
duties we would gladly do so. There is equal agreement as to 
the conditions under which the duties wore imposed. Sir 11. 
Fowler stated ill the (lenest possible manner that, in his 
opinion, the duties were in no sense to be protec tive. And ho 
was so confident that they would not opt i ate in that diieetion 
that, lie did not consult Parliament before imposim- them. The 
Indian Government have fully accepted the conditions under 
which alone they were to legislate, and it will he observed that 
in the circular recently addressed to the Bombay Chamlter of 
Commerce they announced that, they intended loyally to adhere 
to the conditions. 

'i ilk Ajr.riru.n delay. 

Now 1 come, to the main point of the speeches namely, that 
there has been considerable and even, us some put it, un- 
warrantable delay in answering the memorial i rmired some 
time back. On that point. I want gentlemen just to hear in 
mind what arc tho ditficulti» s of the ( hum if here and the 
Council in India. Those duties have boon imposed on the 
condition that an excise i.s to fully countervail the impoi t duty. 
To establish perfect equality is an exceedingly difficult matter. 
Mr. Whittaker, who is a complete master of every technicality 
of the cotton business, met my predecessor, Sir H. Fowler, 
here with other* on May ‘27th. Sir H. Fowler asked them to 
state in a su> « met form on paper their case. It arrived oil 
July 9th .* I on will see, thciclore, that although they woro 
experts, professing a knowledge of all the technicalities of the 
cotton trade, yet even in drawing up one side of the < ..->e they 
occupied no less than six weeks. I do not think it i.s unrea- 
sonable that the Indian Government, who have to consider not 
one side only but both sides of the ease, aml-~ if we conic to 
the opinion that any alteration is necessary -have to consider 
what those alterations should be, it is not unreasonable that 
we should he allowed a little time to mature our answer. I 
can assure you that, so far from there being delay, as soon as 
the general election was over I took the matter in hand and 
have been in constant communication with the Indian Govern- 
ment o\ cr since. Now, you will understand that it would have 
been easy to have cent an answer very quickly to a memorial 
of that kind. Whenever a petition or a memorial is addressed 
to a Government praying for alteration in a tariff, if Govern- 


ment wishos to refuse the memorial they can answer quickly 
but if, on the other hand, they believe there is something in 
the memorial that requires further consideration, and that 
upon further consideration legislation may bo necessary, then 
the position is changed. It i.s a cardinal maxim in tariffs that 
no Government, should allow a great interval to elapse between 
tho declaration of their intention and their uctinu upon such 
intention. You know it i- the invariable practice when any 
deputation waits on the Chancellor of the Fa chequer in refer- 
ence to any existina lav that they do not get a final answer 
until he. introduces the Budget. Nmv, we have made con- 
siderable advance . and I hope that in the course of a very 
short time we may he able to give you an answer. To every 
pledge that, my pred.-« e>soi made, of course I adhere, and I 
sincerely hope that, whatever conclusions we may arrive at 
may in some way rontnlmte towards tin* re-establishment of 
the prosperity of your industry. Mr. Holmes drew attention 
to the great ditiereme 1« tween the amount of piece-goods 
exported last year and this year, and he seemed entirely to 
attribute the difiercm e of ’2 L . per cent, to the %( tiou of the 
cotton duties. But if mu-f be recollected that lari year the 
exports to India were •• < optionally high. I believe they 
exceeded the quantity impm^d in any preceding yi ar. Stocks 
were undoubtedly e\ee-si\e at tho commencement of fin- year, 
and I ha\o little doubt *hat these excessive stocks contributed 
materially to the difiercm e between the exports of this and 
last year to which atbnimn lias been called But I quite 
admit the force of one ria foment, made hy r ditlerent, speakers. 
Whmi a trade is in so d< pi i "M-d a condition as the Lancashire 
cotton fiade is, uncei taini \ as to its future tends greatly to 
aggravate that depression 

wuvr i \n« \ min. has to face 

I hu\e looked at the qu -stiou perfectly impartially, and I 
say' frankly t« * you th.it I do not believe, even if it w’ere 
possible, that repeal would at once bring to you all the 
prosperity you anticipate From the figures relating to the 
exports of India 1 find that during the last ten years the value 
of cotton exports from fin it Britain to countries other than 
Lidia has not increased, but. on the other hand, the exports 
from the Indian mills during that period have literally doubled, 
and there is this year a 1 a i ir* increase in the amount, exported. 
Theicfnre, it is clear that quite independently of these import, 
duties, and in places wh.-tv they do not operate, there is 
increasing competition betwicn the products of Indian and 
Lancashire t otton nulls It is better to look the situation m 
the face. You have to deal with new' conditions of competition. 

Hr' li 111 01 1 JtKATM l-.NT. 

T have belief in the capacity of Lancashire to adapt herself 
to almost any condition, provided she Inis fair pluv. That 
fair play you ask fioni the present Government. They', in 
common with their predecessors, are pledged to give that, fair 
play', and bv fair play I mean prefect equality of treatment. 
(Cheers , ’I mi ask for nothing more, and, as I understand, 
Bombay' asks for nothing more. You have stated that, the 
Indian Government have unduly consulted the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and merchants upon their legislation, 
hut you must rccollc* t that tho cotton merchants at Bombay 
were the only persons whom the Indian Government, could 
consult. And you contended, T think, that my predecessor in 
office did not sufti* iently < oiisult Lancashire. Well, I am 
fully in possession o! the view's of Lancashire. Lancashire 
wishes certain alterations to he made in the existing tarilL I 
am lxiund uuder these conditions to let Bombay have its full 
say on any' such proposition. Therefore, if 1 cannot siyauy 
more to you than this, 1 think we civ 'exchange ideas which, 
to u certain extent, will he satisfuctoiy. You impress upon 
me the necessity of pushing this maker forward as rapidly as 
possible in consequence of groat damage being done to your 
industry. I admit that that fact, is already known to tho 
Viceroy, and I will emphasise it by repeating to him the Jesuits 
of this interview. (Cheers.; On the other baud. \ flunk you 
W’ill agree that, pending t tie date at which we can remove these 
duties, whatever is done now should he done fully, thoroughly, 
and finally. In w hatever spirit any changes may be considered, 
it must he of an equitable and judicial character. It is essen- 
tia] they should bo associated with such a full investigation of 
every detail of this complicated question that vve should not 
fail in our object, the fulfilling of the pledges we hove given. 
(Cheers.) 1 can assure you I will do my best to accelerate the 
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reply and decision of the Indian Government, and I will 
or ward to the Indian Government the substance of the com- 
munications which you have made to me, and I am quite 
confident these communications will be received in a sympa- 
thetic and equitable spirit . 1 ’ (Cheers.) 


LORD JAMES’S REPLY TO SIR H. JAMES. 


Lord James of Hereford, formerly Sir Henry 
James, <1.0., M.P., dolivered at Bury, Lancashire, 
on November 20th, a farewell address to his former 
constituents. His remarks included the following 
passage referring to tho Indian cotton dutios. The 
contrast between it and the speech which Sir Henry 
James delivered in the House of Commons last 
February is interesting and instructive : — 

There is one question which I know is of great interest to 
the whole of Lancashire, and therefore, of great interest to 
you. The textile trade of this great community is at present 
in such a eondition that anything that affects its "interests, any- 
thing that hampers its free action, must be a matter of acute 
importance to Lancashire men. Therefore, I am certain you 
will fully appreciate the view that has been expressed by the 
representatives of Lancashire, and in a humble way by your 
former member, and expressed in a far more emphatic manner 
by your present member, that the existence of import duties 
affecting the importation of our goods to India, so lung as they 
afford protection, and, therefore, opposition to Lancashire, is a 
matter deserving of the fullest consideration of the Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) It is no \ ery difficult task to make clear to 
those I uo w address the position which this question now 
occupies. There can be no misunderstanding, I think, as to 
the intention of the late Government when giving their 
sanction to tl.e imposition of these import duties. The late 
Secretary of State for India (Sir Henry howler), speaking in 
July last year, w’heu answering a question put to him in rela- 
tion to those import duties, gave the following answer The 
resolution of the House of Commons of July 10, 1H7T, with 
reference to the Indian import duties on cotton goods was to 
the following effect: — ‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, 
the duties now levied upon cotton manufactures imported into 
India, being protective in (heir nature, are contrary to hound 
commercial policy and ought to be repealed without delay, as 
soon as the financial condition of India will permit.' * The 
resolution deals w ith duties that are protective in their nature, 
and J have already stated to the Houso that, in my opinion, the 
executive Government ought not to sanction steps" wldch would 
reverse that decision without giving an opportunity for dis- 
cussion in this House of Commons. The imposition of duties 
which would not be protective in their character is not affected 
by the resolution.’ In a debate that took place in February of 
this year Sir Henry Fowler, representing the Government, 
repeated that he did not intend to sanction duties that w r ere 
protective in their character. He offered to meet Lancashire on 
the subject. Delay occurred through the serious illness of Sir 
Henry Fowler, but the moment he was able to meet a depu- 
tation he met them. I think those who were present know 
that he then expressed the same view, and he asked that 
Lancashire should draw' up a statement in writing in support 
of their contention that an import duty, not met with a suffi- 
cient countervailing duty, gave protection to the Indian 
manufacturer as against." Lancashire. That statement was 
drawn up most ably, and it contained arguments, at least, to 
show that these duties, as they now exist, are protective* to the 
Indian manufacturer, and give him an advantage as against 
the Lancashire producer. It was pointed out that the counter- 
vailing excise duty upon Indian goods was a 5 per cent, duty 
upon the yam only, whilst the duty imposed against tho 
British manufacturers whs a duty which covered the weaving, 
the colouring, and everything incidental t j the cariiagc of the 
goods. I must say that, whilst I have l'een most anxious 
since this subject was mooted that it should be exempt from 
considerations of party profit or advantage — I hope I may say 
ibis without giving offence— 1 think if Sir Henry Fowler had 
taken a little more open counsel from Lancashire than he did, 
h$ would not, at the time when the duties were imposed, have 


allowed such a difference to exist between the import duty 
and tho countervailing duty. I know Sir Henry Fowler well. 
I am certain he is a man who would have been true to every 
word he uttered. He would have kept faith to the fullest 
extent, and, if he had remained Secretary of State for India, 
if it could have been shown that there was this difference 
between the two things, tho duties would have been modified. 
Before the statement arrived at the India Office, however, the 
late Government, I think, ceased to exist, and the duty of 
carrying out tho views which have been expressed by Sir 
Henry Fowler devolved upon the present Government. I am 
in a position to stato that the view he expressed against a 
protective duty, if it could be shown to 1* protective, is fully 
shared by his successor, Lord George Hamilton. The repre- 
sentation has been forwarded to India, and the Indian Govern- 
ment lias had its attention called to tho argument of Lancashire. 
It has been pointed out to India that if this duty is protective, 
in the interests alike of India and Great Britain it ought to 
be modified. (Cheers.) I am sure there is not a person in 
Lancashire who will not be reasonable in this matter. The 
Government have not to act as individual men. They are 
not, as I was in February, a representative of Lancashire 
stating the Lancashire case. They must act judicially in this 
matter, and one necessity of judicial action is that both sides 
of the case should he heard. India has a right to be heard in 
this matter. (Hear, hear.) She is a vast portion of this great 
Empire. Her population, I think I am right in saying, repre- 
sents one- fifth of tho population of the world. She is a great 
market for Lancashire, and anything that causes India to be 
disaffected, that shakes our moral power in India, will strike a 
blow against our Empire in every portion. You have no reason 
to bo afraid. As far as I know, the Government of India has 
never asked for a duty that shall be protective. 1 am encou- 
raged to hope by one fact that there will be generous treat- 
ment of this question by tho Indian Government, and that 
there will bo no attempt to support protection, if it be shown 
that protection does really exist. 1 may mention to you that 
there was a ft per cent, duty on coarse yarns going into Burma. 
It was pointed out that that duty was protective, and the 
Indian Government, exercising its own power, •when convinced 
that the duty was protective, reduced the *> per cent, duty to 
a merely nominal sum, so that it does not affect the manufac- 
turer hero at all. (Cheers.) That which has been done there 
one may naturally hoj>e will be tlic principle upon which the 
treatment of this complaint by Lancashire will be dealt with. 
Whilst I am certain that justice will be done by the Indian 
Government, T am happy to think that Lancashire is not un- 
reasonable. I noticed that on Saturday last a convention, as 
it was termed, of well-knowm Lancashire men, mostly connected 
with the textile trades and largely interested in this question, 
met in Manchester. The demand they conveyed to the Govern- 
ment was that there should be such a readjustment of the 
Indiau excise duties aw would deprive the import outiies of 
their present protective character, and that the duties should be 
abolished as soon as the financial position of India would permit. 
That is a reasonable demand, and for the reasons that I have 
g . on to you, unless it can he shown that these duties are not 
protective, there is every reason to hope that unequitable modifi- 
cation of them will be effected. All that I am entitled to say 
at present is that there is uo reason to doubt that that modifi- 
cation will be promptly brought into effect.” (Cheers.) 


fUimtos. 


A SOLDIER OF THE MUTINY. 

With II. M. Oth Lancer 8 during the Indian Mutiny. 
The Letters of Brevet-Major 0. H. S. G. Anson. 
Edited by his son, Habcourt 8. Anson* With 
portrait frontispiece. (London : W. H. Allen and 
Co., Limited.) 

The Letters constituting this interesting volume 
cover the short period of fifteen months— from June, 
1857, to March, 1858. They were obviously never 
intended for publication, and they derive a special 
value from that fact. They owe their existence to 
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the softer side of the soldier, whose thoughts always 
turned to his wife and children at Kussowlee. When 
the Mutiny broke out, Captain Anson had already 
Been some twenty years’ service in India, and had 
done good service in the field at the battle of Puniar, 
and at Sobraon, in the Sutlej campaign, and at 
Gujarat and Chilianwallah in 18*19. His excellence 
as an officer and his absolute devotion to military 
duty are unimpeachable. Yet the cast of his coun- 
tenance and the tone of these Letters irresistibly 
suggest that he would havo been moro fully in his 
element in charge of somo retired English euro of 
souls. The tenderness of his conscience is indicated 
in his keon sense of responsibility at those intervals 
when he was temporarily placed in command of his 
regiment. His home affections were peculiarly deep 
and strong. “ How much 1 should liko to see dear 
little C. in her new brown straw bonnet! ” he writes 
from the camp at Fategarh, January 19th, 18.18. 
“ How my heart yearns alter you all ! This separa- 
tion from you all for so long is, to a man of my 
temperament, a very soro calamity.” Ho was con- 
stantly writing to his wife, often under the most 
unpromising circumstances. Throughout tho Letters 
the tone is profoundly religious, but always manly. 
Major Anson bore a part, at times with conspicuous 
distinction, in the relief of Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
and Cawnporc. His last day’s work was twelve 
hours on horseback in front of Lucknow, on March 
(ith, 1858. “ It strained me all over,” he wrote on 

the 10th, “ and 1 feel something like a wreck.” lie 
was presently invalided, but died at Dehra Dan on 
January 1 Uh, 18.39, at the premature age of forty- 
one. One closes the volume with the feeling of 
tragedy. 

Major Anson was profoundly impressed with the 
religious aspect of the situation. “ There is no 
doubt,” ho writes (Juno 12, 1857, Camp Delhi Can- 
tonment), “that the rod of God is upon us, that 
men’s hearts are failing them for fear, that God is 
proving us, bringing us into the snare, and laying 
trouble upon our loins.” For (Aug. ‘27, 1857, Camp 
before Delhi) “in building up India, we havo 
thought too much of Mammon and too little of 
God.” Again Sept, ltf, 1857, Camp before Delhi): 
“Prayers will avail more than all the pomp and 
circumstance of war and our own arm of flesh to 
secure our ultimate success.” Major Anson is 
greatly shocked a* tho reprisals of cruelty that 
frequently occurred, and oven at tho lengths to 
which some of our troops carried tho license of 
plunder. 

Tho following passage is thoroughly characteristic : 
it is dated Feb. 27, 1858, Camp Newelgungo (10 
miles from Bunnee). 

“ I found the house (residence of ono of the minister- of the 
King of Oudh) gutted, and burning — Evans, the Commissioner, 
with some of his police, and accompanied by those prime 
looters, l'\ and E., having yesterday worked their will on it. 
F. wanted to present me with a whole handful of little grotesque 
brass gods and goddesses, and I at first thought that, inasmuch 
as they could not be well broken, they would be just the things 
for tho children to play with : but, on maturer consideration, 

I returned the curiosities to him, because they might perchance 
give an idolatrous turn to tho pets, when they saw the servants 
salaaming to them, and bringing offerings of rice, etc., etc. 
Don’t you think I vas right V They were, barring this, such 
capital playthings that I was sorely tempted to take them.” 


Major Anson describes in these letters the current 
events within his own circle, with only tho briefest 
references to outside events. It is extremely curious 
that the two or three mentions of Baird Smith should 
be quite unimportant, and that Aleck (Gen. Sir A.) 
Taylor's name should not (so far as we have noticed) 
occur in these pages. Sir James Blind once or 
twice passes across the scene. There aro apprecia- 
tive references to tho Lawrences ; and a great many 
details about Sir Hope Grant and General Showers, 
and Sir Dighton Probyn. Hodson comes in orce or 
twico, and later on Havelock and Outram, and Sir 
Colin. But these letters can only supplement the 
general narrative in small details. When Nicholson 
arrived in camp, thero is nothing to indicate his 
reputation or importance. Perhaps Major Anson 
assumed ample knowledge in his correspondent. On 
Nicholson’s death, “u groat loss indeed he is to tho 
army.” The other lefei cnees of any oMibequence 
are worth quotation, as showing Nicholson's temper 
of mind : — 

“ T met a crowd of u.iliws on my way to cliuali thii*. ramm- 
ing (Sept. S, 1 S .3 7 , Camp b. tore Delhi), and Nirhohon was in 
the middle of it haranguing the Europeans, and bidding thorn 
for their own interest and comfort conciliate the affections of 
the I'unjnbecs lately unhid in crimp, .saying that < veil the 
vile refuse who have so dn ply i evoked from us < oiild and did. 
as in the junta lives of the ^">th and 2fith, appreciate biotherly 
regard from Europeans . that it wuh just now <>f more impor- 
tance than they imagined t-> keep ou the best of terms with 
the brave northern levies, and that they were sine to reap th>* 
reward of doimr so in i muting their hearty friendship and co- 
operation in the field. I slopped and listened to him for somo 
tune . he has a bid voic», but spoke with gtod and earnest, 
feeling.’* 

That is a very pleasant glimpse of Nicholson. Tho 
next shows him in the fatal street of Delhi : 

“1 am miy io -ay \Sipt. 19, 1857) that we faihd in an 
attack on the Lahoie Dale, through some una< countable 
backwardness of oiu Mb and 75tli who < ould not be pusuaded 
to advance, though Lit iitmsint Briscoe, of the 7 '»tli, ta< rifficd 
himself i being killed by a shower of grape) in a vain endeavour 
to rouse tin in. Ni< bol-mi’s Europeans show, d a similar 
leereauey on the 1 ltli, win n < adored to storm the Burn Bastion. 
He e tiled upon them" repeatedly to advance, and, finding that 
they did not, turm .1 round (<> harangue them, and had got as 
far as *1 never would haw thought that Europeans would 
havo quailed before niggt iV or words to that effect, when he 
poor gallant 1‘ellow, led mortally wounded, l‘«u tl e doctor- 
have but very slight hopes of his recovery, the ball having 
smashed hi- ribs and suit the bones right into Ins lungs, 
musing fearful iiitkimmut'.nu.'’ 

Those tire not tho only examples of disgraceful 
recreancy mentioned. Tho petty details, however, 
bring out vividly tho daily troubles in camp— tlio 
preciousness of a glass of beer, or a cup of tea, or a 
newspaper, and tho discomforts of the In at and tho 
rains and the flies and the decomposing bodies of 
men and carcasses of animals. Tho scenes insido 
Delhi on tho capture are in many points vividly 
depicted. Later, too, Major Anson brings out 
clearly the embarrassment caused by the protection 
of tho women and children, and moro than once ho 
laments over the indisci iminate reprisals. Occasion- 
ally he has an eyo for the humours, sometimes 
grim enough, of the situalB^n. Tjhus : — 

“ A Sepoy of the 5th N.I., fully aimed and accoutred (he 
had fifty rounds of ammunition in his pouch), came and gave 
himself up to our picquet yesterday, saying that he was tired 
of life, lie was hung Ike rope broke twice ; tho 
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second time the bystanders laughed, tnui he hiuyhcd two. Three 
volleys put an end to his existence.** 

Again : 

“On picqnet ye.stord.iy Evans caught a venomous snake. 
.... lie made the u ptile bite his cap, and then seized it 
by the back of the m rk. and, holding it tight, exposed its 
awfully sharp and venomous fangs most richly to view. The 
cool wav in which he held it and poked its mouth about amused 
mo much. He is fond of stalking musk-rats round the walls 
of the house, pouncing on their necks with hi'' linger and 
thumb with great dexterity. He and troldie have been amusing 
themselves with blowing up with powder thousands of flies 
(Aug. .*>, IS.">7). 

“ Evans took the upper t unity of going to sleep in ,i puddle. 
He is the strongest man T know. Yesterday he was two hours 
up to his breast in water under a burning sun surrounded by 
alligators, which ho was attempting to eateli by their noses. 
He has only got a slight (‘old to-day (Aug. IS, lSaTj.” 

Major Anson was under no illusion as to tho 
difficulties in taking 1 >olhi, and oilers many shrewd 
criticisms on his loaders. Tie reiloets also the feeling 
of neglect from home. On August 11th he writes : 
“ They do not yet appear at home to have their eyes 
half open to tho gravity of the crisis.” And on the 
27th: “We shall not be, humanly speaking, much 
indebted to the good people at homo for the happy 
result of our exertions and endurance before Delhi. 
Their apathy, culpable in the extreme, seems to reign 
supreme, and they will roquiro to hear the news of 
the foarful Cawnpore massacre before shaking it 
off.” On August 2'.)fh he prospects the new rirjnne : 

“We cannot do without it small native army, especially on 
the frontier beyond lVshawar : but the new native arm\ will 
bo as ^inall as we can main' it, and there will be no monsters of 
Foorbeas in it. It will also be much more strongly officered 
and disciplined, and under the strictest surveillance of an army 
of Europeans double it*' present strength. Strong fortifications 
will be built at, tiic prim ipil stations, and powerful brigades 
kept aN movable columns, ready to march at an hour's 
notice. This, you will see, will be the now nyun when the 
present troubles .ire over.” 

If the volume be taken just for what it professes 
to be, it will be found of much personal and collateral 
interest. 


MYTH* A\D FOLK-LORE. 

Chips from a fie) man JCorhshop. Hy F. Max Alt i.i.ki., 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. 
New Edition. Yol. IV. : Essays on Mythology 
and Folk-Lore. London: Longmans, Gram, and 
Co.) 

This thick volume complotes the “New Edition” 
of Professor Max Muller's famous collection of 
“ Chips from a German Workshop,” and very appro- 
priately the woikbhop is figured in the frontispiece. 
The articles date at v.uious periods from 1.^55 down- 
wards. They deal with < lassieal, Teutonic, Celtic, 
Zulu, and Oceanian myths and tales and songs, 
treating Mythology and Folk-Lore in the widest 
sense, and the alterations introduced now by the 
author seldom go be\ond mistakes and misprints, 
although we think that ho ought to have made the 
revision more thorough, without regard to tho claims 
of existing steieotypo plates. Here, however, as in the 
preceding volumes, Professor Max Muller maintains 
his old positions with tranquil satisfaction. ITo has 
re-read his early theories in the light of more recent, 
widely different, and largely hostile theories, and 


calmly announces that he has very little indeed to 
recant. Yet he is indulgent to other explorers of the 
same field. He acknowledges the persuasive charm of 
their theories ; ho is far less inelinod now than he 
w r as in his more combative days to say that tho views 
of those who differ from him are “ altogether erro- 
neous.” Yes; “it may seem at first sight very 
strange that scholars working on the same materials, 
and all equally anxious, it may fairly he supposed, 
for tho discovery of truth, should have arrived at 
such divergent, not to say contradictory, conclusions 
as to the origin and true purport of mythology.” 
Still, “after watching tho conflict of opinion for 
many years,” lie is at present rather inclined to say : 
“How could it be otherwise r* ” He even banters 
Mr. Andrew" Lang with porfect complacency. It is 
tho attitudo of tho philosophic mind that the years 
bring with them. The Professor lias done his work 
to the host of his ability, and ho is content to leave 
it to the judgment of tho future. 

“Truth is in no hurry.” That is a great fact, 
which oagor solvers of knotty problems are but too 
apt to forget. Approaehiug the mountain from 
different points, explorers necessarily report different 
observations, which may eventually turn out to bo 
not discordant but really mutually supporting. 
There is no reason in the world why the various 
principles of interpretation should not bo worked out 
independently. Tho only requirement of science is 
that every student should labour with a single eye to 
the truth, and criticise his fellows in tho spirit of 
fairness. On this point, Professor Max Muller has 
certainly largo ground for complaint. It is too 
absurd to call out Solar Myth when his name is 
mentioned. 

“ That there i* baldly a mythology without Solar Myths, 
who would deny- That thorn is hardly anything el-c in 
mythology, who would affirm ‘t Yet, because some of my 
earliest contribution* to < ompar.itivo mythology were devoted 
exclusively to tho subje< I of Solar Myths, 1 have boon repre- 
sented again and again, even by Mr. Gladstone, as a Solarist, 
as teaching that the whole of mythology is solar. Suppose an 
astronomer were to wiite a book on the sun, would lie lx; 
supposed to have denit d the existence of the moon and the 
stars*' Would other astronomers acetise him of ignorance, 
and ( laim for themselves tho credit of having made the 
brilliant discovery of the moon and the stars in the sky 'r ” 

The remonstrance and tho redudio ad abstirdum 
ought not to liavo been nccossary. Professor 
Max Muller, while working on tho linguistic basis, 
has always lmd “tho strongest sympathy for that 
more eomprohensho spirit which animates the 
analogical and ethnological .schools of comparative 
mythology.” Knowing, however, tho mistakes to 
which scholars are liable in analysing Medic, Avcstic, 
Greek, Homan and Teutonic mythology, after large 
familiarity with tho languages and litoratnre in 
which such n^thology is embodied, he naturally 
shrinks from a confident handling of the folk-lore 
of peoples whoso languages ho has not studied. 
Ho enumerates and comments upon tho six critical 
points of controversy put forward on behalf of the 
ethnologists by Mr. Andrew Lang; and certainly 
there is in each of these groups of commento serious 
mattor to be answered. At the same timo, he is 
most willing to admit that every one of the six 
points “ contains some truth, and the system, if care- 
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fully worked, as it lias been, for instance, by Mr. 
Frazer, can produce and has produced very valuable 
results.” The point of quarrel is the representation 
that the anthropologic system is “the only solvent of 
mythology in all parts of the world.” “That,” says 
Professor Max Muller emphatically, and with justice, 
“it certainly is not.” In regard to the defence of 
his own position, he deals with the allegation that 
“etymology' is often uncertain, and that comparison 
has sometimes proved misleading.” Thus : — 

‘ 4 Does not the same iipply in ;m even higher derive to the 
deciphering of Babylonian and Egyptian inscriptions, of Vedic 
hymns and Avestic Gatlins? nav, to every branch of science 
that is not absolutely stagnant v Does it not apply <* veil to 
Physical Sciences, which like to call themselves exact: Dm 3 
not Weisinann differ from Darwin ? Wore Lord Kelvin and 
Huxley always agreed, even in facts and figures? Etymologies 
allow, at all events, of argument we can produce our reasons 
for or against an etymology, we are not obliged to submit to 
mere authority. TIkho who cannot form an opinion for them- 
selves would naturally keep aloot. .Nor would any mythologist 
trust to etymology and compaiison by thenisehes, without 
looking for further help and confirmation.” 

Tho thing is to got at the hyponnia , tho thoughts 
underlying every myth, the reason in all tho un- 
roason of mythology. It must ho acknowledged 
that Professor Max Midler has done his fair sharo 
of the work of discovery on tho lines of tho oldest 
available evidence, tho evidence of language. From 
the prefaco to the present volume wo learn, inci- 
dentally, that ho has yet another work on tho stocks, 
dealing with points of argument on which scholars 
have differed from him. fie certainly displays a 
breadth of viow and a largeness of scientific concep- 
tion that are absolutely essential to solid achieve- 
ment. Whatever dissents may he rriado from 
particular opinions, lie still holds tho iield with 
doughty determination. “ With such names as 
Bopp, Burnouf, Ben fey, and Pott, among the 
ancients, and 1 )armesteter, Michel Brcal, von Bradko, 
Ohlenborg, Bloomfield, and Victor Henry, among 
the present generation, to support me, the time has 
not yet come to strike our Hag.” 

INDIAN STORIES. 

Silent Gods and Sun- Stuped L and s. By E. W. 

Frazer, LL.lb, l.C.S , Retired. Illustrated by 

A. I). McCormick. (London: T. Fisher Unwin 

The half-do/.on short stories that form this ex- 
quisitely printed little volume all deal with variations 
of one simple theme— tho depth of elemental passion 
or of long inliniitod superstition in the Fastorn 
mind. The iirst, “The Tailloss Tiger,” is a grim 
story of f5ie murderous revenge of a jealous husband 
on a Brahman priest. The murderer perishes myste- 
riously in the forest, killed apparently by the spirit 
of the dead transformed into a tailless tiger. “ The 
Cry from the River” introduces the belief that 
strength and stability may be given to a bridge or 
other building by burying a living person in its 
foundations. “The Wail of the Woman ” tells the 
mournful story of the daughter of a Brahman priest 
who ventured, under tho protection of English law, 
to marry, although, as a “ child-widow,” she was 
doomod by the law of her caste to perpetual widow' - 
hood. “The Last Human Sacrifice and the Abbe 


Leroux ” is the longosl and also distinctly tho best 
story in the book. It is based on tho superstition 
described in Volume 1 of “ Tho Golden Bough ” 
(pp. 384 390;, tho belief in tho magical power of the 
blood and tears of a human victim to fertilise the 
land, tho blood causing the redness of the turmeric 
and tho tears producing rain. Tho scene is laid 
among tho wild hill-tribes of tho K bonds, and tho 
introduction amongst these of the worship of tho 
lowland goddess Kali is tho central point of tho 
narrative. In these four slight, somewhat mono- 
tonous, and yet impressive stories, and to a loss 
degreo in the remainder of his volume, Mr. Frazer 
is chiefly successful in convoying to tho reader his 
deep sense of the groat mysteries of India — the 
mysteries of Nature, of wide river and vast hill and 
pathloss jungle, and the greater mysteries of the 
people, “ the will, silent passion that rages in the 
hearts ” of those whose gods the European lias 
broken in pieces, lln paints in truly sombre colours ; 
there is hardly a touch of hopefulness, or even of 
humour, to lighten tin* gloom. But he writos with 
a real endeavour to understand and enter into the 
footings he describes. The style suffers from a 
defect often to bo notit ed in first books v as this pre- 
sumably is) — a tendency to overweight the sentences 
with trailing relative <lauses. The interminable 
relatives of “The House that Jack Built” ought to 
bo taken as a warning rather than as a model. Mr. 
McDorinick’s effective illustrations deservo a word of 
praise ; their dim outlines and shadowy suggostivo- 
ness admirably reflect the spirit of the narrative. 


“TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA” 

Ttrcnfy- One hays m India. Being the Tour of Sir 

Ali Baba, K.U.B. By ( Tkokoe Ai;erhjii-M \ck vy. 

(\V. and 1 1. Allen and Do , Limited.) 

Sir Ali Baba spends his twenty-one days in India 
in calling on a varied circle of acquaintances, from 
the Viceroy, the “Great Ornamontal,” to tho Indian 
Villager, by way, of course, of the Travelling M.P. 
Tho sketches are light and readable, a decided chango 
from tiro hackneyed commonplaces with rogard to 
Indian life with which wo are so painfully familiar. 
But tlioy are very unequal, and sometimes spoilt by 
too obvious a desiie to bo funny. The characters 
may be classified broadly as those who are ad- 
mitted to Simla, those who visit Darjiling, and thoso 
who go nowhere at all. By a subtle process ol 
evolution it is possible to pass from the second class 
to tho first. The collector is a case in point. When 
every illusion as to tho desirability of the English 
climate and the superiority of his English friends 
has vanished, “when the afternoon of life is throw- 
ing longer shadows, tho Acheron of promotion is 
gaping before him, he falls into a commissioiiorship, 
into an officiating scat on tho Board of Revenue. 
Facilis descent us, etc. Nothing will save him now; 
transmigration has set in ; the gates of Simla Hv 
open. It is all over.” Tho last class, it is needless 
to say, does not ovolvo. The author is for once 
serious as he talks of the Indian villager. “ Faniino 
is his horizon, insufficient food tho foreground. And 
this is the more extraordinary since the villager is 
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surrounded by a dreamland of plenty. Everyw] here 
you see fields flooded with millet and wheat, lhe 
village and its old trees have to climb on to a knoll 
to keep their feet out of the gorgeous poppy and 
the luscious sugar-cane. Amid this easeful an ^ 
luxurious splendour the villager labours and starves. 
But even for him there is some compensation. 
Nature exhibits to him all her charms. < “ In that 
mysterious temple of the Dawn, in which we o 
noisy mess-rooms, heated courts and dusty offices 
are infrequent worshippers, the peasant is a priest. 
Day, with its fierce glories, brings the throbbing 
silence of intenso life and under-flickering shade, 
amid the soft pulsations of Nature, the cultivator 
lives his day- dream. W hat there is of squalour and 
drudgery and carking caro in his life melts into a 
brief oblivion, and he is a man in the presence of his 
God, with the holy stillness of Nature brooding over 
him.” But sin h is n.t the general tonour of the 
book, which points out in a flippant fashion the 
unnecessary pomps and vanities, the superfluous 
quantities of gold lace and ehuprassies, which attend 
the Government in India. The present (twentieth) 
edition contains some new sketches, which are 
scarcely up to the level of the rest. It also contains 
copies of the illustrations from tho larger edition, 
some of which are rather amusing. 


feet; the bamboos withered, clanking when the hot 
winds blew ; and the moss peeled off the rock* deep 
in the iungle, till they were as bare and hot as the 
ouirerinir blue-boulders in the bed of the stream." 
The most exciting of all the stories relates the great 
fight between the wolvee and the dholes or red dogs 
of the Dekban. Tho latter are so fearless that every 
animal quails before them. In a huge pack they 
wander forth searching for food and slaying all they 
meet The account of Mowgli’s successful cunning, 
and tho final struggle, is most vividly told. But 
“man goes back to man at last, though the jungle 
does not cast him out.” The time of new song, and 
the joy of good liuuting, cease to satisfy Mowgli, 
and lie returns to lead the life of a villager A few 
graphic touches make us realise with what bitterness 
of spirit ho was forced to leave his old, happy, 
careless lifo r and how inevitable it was that he 
should be so forced. There is also a humorous 
character-sketch of a crocodile and a jackal, the 
story of I’ururi Bhagat whose hero no other country 
than India could ever have furnished, and a few 
other stories. Tho verses scattered at intervals share 
tho fascinating rhythm of most of Mr. Kipling's 
work of this kind, though none of them perhaps is 
quite so irresistible as the march of the camp animals 
in the oarlier book. 9' 6 ^ 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 

The Second Jungh Hook. By Kuo yard Kii’T.tno. 

With decorations by J. Lockwood Kiplino, C.I.E. 

(London : Macmillan and Co.) 

Mr. Kipling has kept his promise, made in the 
“ Jungle Book,” and given us another equally 
delightful volume of stories. It is marked by tho 
same accurate and subtle observation and imagina- 
tive force which carries the reader away and adds 
these beasts of the jungle to the number of his 
familiar acquaintance. Tho characters of tho 
various animals are so skilfully depicted that 
one seems in reading the book to have entered 
a new JKsop world where the parts are played 
by the panther, the cobra, and the elephant, 
and the wisdom they enforce is none the less 
homely and direct, if a little less obvious, then in 
the old-fashioned stories Certainly the brown bear 
and the panther deserve to be added to the list of 
those names which have been recalled from vague 
generality and endowed with personality. Mowgli 
has become the master of the jungle, whoso power 
all acknowledge, oven Ilathi the wild elephant. He 
lives among the jungle people, abiding by their 
law, to that last law which all must obey, when tho 
drought brings famine and desolation, when the 
spring comes in which “the mohewa tree, that Baloo 
was so fond of, never flowered. Then, inch by inch, 
the untempered heat crept into the heart of the 
jungle, turning it yellow, brown, and at last black. 
The green growths in the sides of the ravines burned 
up to broken wires and curled films of dead stuff ; 
the hidden pools sank down and caked over, keeping 
the last beast footmark on their edges as if it had 
been cast in iron; the juicy* stemmed creepers fell 
away from the trees they clung to and died at their 


THE STOUY OF THE SEA. 

The Story of the Sea. Edited by (i, assisted by 
Professor J. K. Laughton, IT. (). Arnold-Forster, 
M.P., \V. Laird Clowes, Herbert W. Wilson, etc., 
etc. Illustrated. Volume I.: Cassell and Co. 
''London, Paris and Melbourne, 189*;). 

All who have had a share in the production of 
this liandbomo volume deserve \vell of the public, 
Tho distinguished editor (who is not familiar with 
the name of that writer of delightful stories 
and no less delightful cumenes , Mr. A. T. Uuiller- 
Coueli ? ) * and his expert assistants have been 
generously seconded by the enterprising pub- 
lishers, Messis. Cassell and Co., and the result is a 
harmonious and beautiful compilation which should 
p. *ve fascinating not only to young men and 
maidens but also to very many children of a larger 
growth. “ You aie an English boy,” says the 
writer of tho introductory article, “with good 
adventurous blood in you, and you are rightly eager 
to know something of the story . of the sea, to 
examine that inheritance which covers nearly three- 
fourths of our planet and is perhaps the chief glory 
of your blood and Stato. The subject, of coxirse, is 
really inexhaustible, and nothing short of a grand 
encyclopedia could pretend to do it justice. Thoso 
pages do but undertake to give you a lively sketoh 
of the sea, its naturo and its mysteries, and of man's 
high performances upon it.” The task is as colossal 
as it must be exhilarating. The present volume 
ranges from “ Sailing Vessels and their Rigs,” to 
“ Tales of Bombardment and Blockade,” from “ The 
Pleasures of the Sea: Yatching,” to “The Lifeboat 
at Work.” It contains also hundreds of excellent 
illustrations. 
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“THE BELIEF OP CHITRAL.” 

The Relief of Chitral By Captain G. J. Young - 
31 TJSBAND (Queen’s Corps of Guides) and Captain 
Frank E. Younghusband, G.I.E., Indian Staff 
Corps (Late Political Officer in Chitral). With 
Map and Illustrations. (London : Macmillan and 
Co., and at New York. 1895.) 

“ This book is the joint production of two brothers 
who are constantly being mistaken for one another.” 
They are at the time of writing both Captains, were 
both intimately concerned in the campaign of which 
Chitral fort was the objective, and are now both 
officers in the Indian Army, though one began his 
career in the British Service. Captain Frank E. 
Younghusband, C.I.E , is in the Political Servico of 
the Government of India. Captain G. J. Young- 
husband is a combatant officer in that noted Punjab 
corps the Queen’s Own Guides. The heroic exer- 
tions, the sustained endurance, and the military skill 
displayed in the sovoral events of which the relief of 
Chitral was the objective, come naturally under 
thr ee divisions of the narrative — the expedition 
sent from India under General Sir Robert Lowe; 
the defence of the Chitral fort by Surgeon-Major 
Robert s on and the commandant Captain Colin Camp- 
bell, with comrades Townshend and Baird; and the 
amazing march of Colonel Kelly with his 100 Sikh 
and Kashmir troops, who really raised the siege and 
relieved Chitral. As to the form of the joint narra- 
tive, the skill and care with which it is told is in no 
respect more manifest than in the success with which 
these three distinct operations are described without 
cross references or repetition. The composition is 
generally excellent, while the brief noticos of the 
striking scenery through which the several actors 
moved in no way encumber the story, and it goes 
without saying that the topography and the delinea- 
tion of the various military operations leave little 
to be desired. Justico is also dono to such plans 
and strategy as Ilmra lvhan and Sher Afzul had 
arranged between them, much of this being derived 
from the information and observations noted by 
Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes during their 
eventful captivity?* which was terminated by their 
well-timed strategic release when the shrewd 
Pathan chief promoted them from the status of 
prisoners to that of envoys, with good results to 
himself. Tho story of thoso officers’ “ treacher- 
ous” seizure and rough usage on tho polo ground 
at Reshan, the hardships and perils of their en- 
forced march as- prisoners, the sagacity of Umra 
Khan in lps treatment of, and tentative negotiations 
with, them (pp. 39-52) form one of the less known 
but more interesting portions of this strange eventful 
history of the whole conflict in the recesses of the 
Hindu Kush. Here wo may quoto the author’s 
epitome of this episode : 

44 So ended tho wonderful ndvonffurea of those two British 
*txbalternH. At the timo when they wore holding out at 
Rueton and making their last stand in a mere village house 
against overwhelming numbers of the enemy ; again when 
they wore treacherously captured by a deceitful foe ; and, 
lastly, when they were in the hands of men in the fever heat 
of rebellion against the British, no one could have supposed 
that they ooi ud have escaped alive. But they had survived 
every peril **4 were now onoe more in safety among their 
fellow-countrymen. ” 


Whilst there are decorations and promotions for 
survivors no one can forget the brave men who were 
sacrificed in this “ brilliant ” military effort to re- 
deem tho desperate and ill-omened political policy 
in which this campaign was one of the deplorable 
incidents. One of tho most conspicuous and pathetic 
of these sacrifices was that of Captain .T. Mol). 
Baird in the memorable sortie from the Fort. A 
fine portrait of him is given in this volume. 
( !aptain Younghusband does justico to tho gallant 
young officer (pp. 169-171). He says : 

A week after Colonel Kelly had reached Chitral, Major 
‘ Roddy ’ Owen and myself, riding on ahead of the advanced 
parties of General Lowe’s force, arrived in Chitral. . . . Late 
in the evening of April 27th we rode in and had the honour to 
be the first to congratulate the famous garrison and the officers 
of Colonel Kelly’s force upon their splendid achievements. 

. . . One of the first subjects on which they spoko to us was 
about poor Baird. Few officers have ever attached their 
comrades to them more sm< crely than this brave officer, and 
he was one of tho best and keenest soldiers in the service. . . . 
His coolness was as remarkable as his zeal; aud suffering 
though he was and knowimr that ho must die he remained 
cheerful and collected to the last. . . . lie gave a few last 
messages to those at home, and then with a smile on his 
face and, thinkiug of hi- profession to the very end, wished 
his comrades success in their plans and bade them good-bye. 
He died on the morning of March the 1th, and was buried in 
the dead of night outside tie main gate of the fort while the 
enemy were firing all round ’’ 

It was two months later when General Gatacre 
read a funeral servico over his grave, and Major 
Aylmer, R.E., “ercctod a tombstone to his memory, 
and with his own hands carved an inscription upon 
it.” Iloro we may not unfittingly add Captain 
Younghusband’s testimony to tho living in a differ- 
ent rank : 

“ After poor Baird I think tho subject on which the officers 
of the garrison spoke most feelingly was the devotion and 
noble spirit of discipline and determination shown by the 
Sikhs. There were but a hundred of them in a garrison ok 
nearly four hundred ; but the officers said without them they 
< ould never have held out. and that hut for these Sikhs not one 
of thpm would have been there now.’ 

Much more in detail w ill be read in the book where 
is also a very successful photographic picture of the 
“ Company of the 14th Sikhs,” which is good to see. 

It would bo out of question for us to venturo 
a single criticism on the military incidents of 
the campaign. But the bravest soldier may still 
doubt whether it was wise on March 2nd to send 
out “ a reconnoitring force,” consisting of so large 
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a portion of the garrison, when hostilities between 
the British and the Cliitralis had not yet com- 
menced. Far be it from us to undervalue the 
judgment of Surgeon-Major Robertson and his 
commandant, Captain Colin Campbell; but surely 
there was lack of adequate information as to 
the enemy’s position, and utter disaster was only 
averted by Lieutenant Harley and his fifty Sikhs’ 
gallant and successful covering of the retreat. The 
description of that oilensive and defensive engagement 
(p. 100-8) is one of the best in the book, comprising 
as it does the thrilling incident of Dr. Whitchurch’s 
noble rescue of the mortally wounded Baird. But, 
after all, it reminds one of the disastrous results— on 
a larger field — of the sorties from Agra and 
Lucknow in the great rovolt, which, in each caso, 
brought on close investment, as happened in the 
case of Chitral. 

The gallant authors have no responsibility for the 
ugly business of which the beleaguermont of a 
British Indian officer, beyond the Himalaya, becamo 
so striking a demonstration. The reck loss policy, of 
which this was one inevitable result, began long before 
they came on tho scene. Yet as the final chapter of 
the book, “The Present Situation,” gives a sort of 
challenge, it must bo noticed. The line taken in tho 
plea on behalf of tho retention of Chitral proceeds 
on the usual fallacy— here we are, what else can we 
do? This question must, by men with a duo sense 
of responsibility, be answered by another— how, and 
why did the Indian Government get itself into that 
false position ? That question, one that is equivalent 
to an indictment, has been answered in every shape 
and form in formor issues of this journal. It is idle for 
those whose advice or weak concurrence has plunged 
the Indian Empire into interminable difficulties, far 
beyond its frontiers, to try to excuso themselvos by 
the existence of the difficulties they have them- 
selves created.- Thero is no fatality in tho situation, 
save the semblance thereof, whicli they have 
wantonly incurred and evoked. It is vain 
for them to be constantly and cunningly begging 
the question; for, though current Indian history 
is systematically obscured by persistent sequestration 
of State papers and dexterous evasion of personal 
responsibility, the truth must come qut. The only safe 
ana conservative course, consistently followed under 
the Governor- Generals from Canning to Mayo and 
Northbrook, has been abundantly vindicated in its 
wisdom by tho catastrophos, the confusion, and tho 
intolerable waste of Indian resources that have 
followed from its violation. Ail those disaslro is 
results that have followed, of which the siege of 
Chitral with its costly campaign form a striking 
object lesson, confirm to the very letter every warn- 
ing, every prediction recorded during the time of the 
strong men up to 1875, which has been followed, to 
the ruin of India, by tho n’gime of military adven- 
turers, of sciolists, and fevered strategists. 

Two illustrations of the imjaasne into which our 
Indian Empire has been thrust we may take from 
this volume. On p. 13 is given a sketch of Umra Khan 
of Gandul, the “ enterprising chief,” the “ uncontrol- 
able spirit,” against whom the Indian Government 
(Ostensibly) organised a huge expedition into the 
fastnesses of Hisrh Asia. But who fed the “ambi- 


tions ” of this Pathan brigand, and enabled him to 
pursue this “ series of wars against his neighbours 
(the Amir of Kabul included) which only culminated 
in the disasters of the present year?” Who, 
indeed, but the Indian Government itself, alternately 
commended or weakly deprecated by suocessivo 
Secretaries of State ? More than three years ago 
ample warning was given in these columns of the 
mischief being wrought by this marauding chief 
whom the Simla Foreign Office used as its catspaw 
and congenial instrument. But our few independent 
public men were too busy to attend to the real 
dangers of the Indian Empire. Tho other illustra- 
tion wo take from the volume is tho map which 
shows, in little, '(a) the true statutory boundary of 
India, and (b) the immense tract of barren moun- 
tains which the Indian Government vainly affects to 
bring under its “Political Control,” at a cost to 
I ii ilia in revenues, credit, and reputation which no 
one in England has yet realised. 
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The proceedings of the eloventh Indian 
(iongn-T National Congress and of the Social 

Conference take up, in one form *»r 
another, a large part of our present issue. To piint 
reports of tho speeches was, of course, impossible, 
but we reproduc e the text of the resolutions wL:« h 
were carried, together with a descriptive skokL of 
tho proceedings from our Spocial < correspondent. 
Articles will also he found elsewhere dealing with Mr. 
►Surendra Nath HanerjiV presidential address and 
the chief features both of tho National Congress a l d 
of the Social Conference. We have endeavoured 
thus to prosent in concise form a general survey of 
the great annual assembly of educated India. The 
articles to which we have referred will gain by being 
read in connexion with Sir W. Wedderburn’t; a: iclo 
upon Mr. Pherozoshah M. Mehta’* speech, and tho 
extracts which we Ruote from the speech itself. It 
will be seen that one of tho most important resolu- 
tions carried by the Congress urged onco more the 
separation of judicial and executive functions. Upon 
this subject, in continuation of 'previous articles, we 
print the opinions of eminent authorities who have 
kindly consented to the publication of their state- 
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monts in the Memorandum that is to he submitted 
to the Secretary of Stw Kr India. 

We deal elsewhere with the general 
Mi B aner; i features « f the comprehensive address 
un ,naIat * delivered 1 y Mr. Surendra Nath Banerj i 
as President of tL^ Eleventh Congress. We may 
notice here the large portion of the addross which 
deals with linance. I’p -a this subject, which un- 
doubtedly lies at tne i\ of India's diHLculties, Mr. 
Hanorji, rop resenting as he does the universal senti- 
ments of educated Indians, expressed himself with 
cogency and precision. The truth is that at present 
there is no effective t Leek either in India or in the 
House of Commons upon the expenditure incurred 
by the Government t i India. u If,” Mr. Banerj i 
said, “ there is one thing more than another which 
English constitutional history impresses upon the 
mind of the reader, it is the zealous solicitude which 
the English people show at every stage of their 
history to ensure to their representatives, and to 
them alone, the full and absolute control over the 
finances of tho country.” On the other hand, the 
discussion of tho Indian Budget is little more than a 
dismal farce. In India, members of Council may 
indeed discuss the Budget. But no resolution may 
be moved, no division may be taken, and the novel 
theory of the “ mandate ” lays down the doctrine 
that members must follow, not the dictates of their 
judgment, but the instructions of the Secretary of 
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State. The unreality of the discussion is even more 
marked in the House of Commons. The Indian 
Budget is presented as a foregone conclusion, it is 
discussed in a thin House at the eleventh hour of an 
expiring Session, and, even if the resolution that is 
submitted were not, as it is, purely formal, it is too 
late to remedy mischief which has been done. The 
results of this system are such as might be expected. 
Mr. Banerji summed up in a trenchant passage the 
financial history of the sixty years from 18*1 to 
] 894. “ During this period you have had,” he said, 

“thirty-four years of deficit amounting in round 
numbers to S3 crores of rupees, and twenty-six years 
of surplus amounting to 12 crores of rupees in round 
numbers, witb the uet result that you have a net 
deficit of about 41 crores of rupees which make an 
average of deficit of something over 65 lakhs of 
rupees a year. Our debt kept pace with our deficit. 
They are twin sisters which march abreast. During 
the same period the public debt increased from 
26 crores to 210 crores and 42 crores of this amount 
were incurred within the last ten years. If we are 
not bankrupts at any rate we are on the high road 
to bankruptcy.” Yet the question which occupies 
the Government of India is not how to curtail un- 
productive, and especially military, expenditure but 
how to raise larger revenues to bury in the quick- 
sands. 

As for the Home Charges, Mr. Banerji 
The Home pointed out that betwoen 1882 and 
Ckargfw. IS92 they j ia(1 i ncreaS ed by more than 

30 per cent. This is a subject which will occupy 
the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, and 
the members of that body will doubtless notieo 
Mr. Banerji’s complaint that charges are thrown 
upon India which should be borne, wholly or in 
part, by the British Treasury. “Charges,” he said, 
“ are thrown upon us which in the case of. the free 
and independent colonies are borne by the Home 
Government. We paid £500,000 for the con- 
struction of the India < Mtice in London. The Home 
Government paid £100,000 for the construction of 
the Colonial Office in London. Can anybody toll 
me why the Colonial Office cost £100,000 in tho 
construction, and the India Office £500,000 ? Did 
it make any difference that the one was paid for 
out of our money and the other out of the money of 
the English taxpayer, who can look after his puree 
and can control the public expenditure ? But let us 
proceed. We pay all the charges of the India 
Office in London amounting to £230,000 a year. 
The Hotad Government pays £€!,000 for the Colonial 
Office In London. We pay £12;500 ayeai' fOr the 
maintenance of the Chinese Legation, and £7,000 a 
year for the Persian Legation. The cost of the 
Residency in Turkish Arabia and of the Consulate 


in Bagdad, amounting to Rs.1,72,860, is entirely 
paid from the Indian revenues, as if England m her 
Imperial relations was in no way interested in their 
maintenance.” The effect of such inequitable chargee 
as these, combined as they are with continued 
extravagance in the Civil and Military departments- 
of the Government of India, is, of course, to starve 
expenditure in directions in which it is urgently 
noeued. Mr. Banerji cited, for example, some 
remarkable statistics showing how meagre is the 
expenditure on education in India compared with 
other countries. He tinds that “ while the expendi- 
ture on education per head of the population in 
(Jeylon is ver 2ans., in Mauritius it is lOans., in 
Natal Is. 3d, in British Guiana it is Is. lid., and 
oven in Russia it is -Ad., in India it is only a little 
over 7 pies.” Htw long will the supineness of 
British ♦ onstituencies permit this scandal to continue ? 


We should like to think that the 
MV. Mtl remarkable speech delivered by the 
Hon. Pherozeshah M. Mehta at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Bombay, on December 20th wilt 
receive in this country, from members of Parliament 
and others, the careful attention which it so welt 
deserves. The occasion was Such as might well 
evoke the best qualities of so accomplishd an orator. 
The Indian community of Bombay thronged to tho 
theatre to present to Mr. Mehta two addresses 
which had been voted to him some months before 
by the citizens of Bombay and by the delegates of 
the Eighth Bombay Provincial Conference. We 
learn from the Bombay newspapers that the meeting 
was thoroughly representative, and that so large an 
assembly had seldom been seen in the city. The 
addresses, voted to Mr. Mehta on his return from 
the sittings of the Imperial Legislative Council at 
Calcutta, testified in eloquent terms to the esteem 
an 1 gratitude which his public services have won for 
him among all classes of his fellow-countrymen- 
Whether as the champion of municipal reform in 
Bombay, the advocate of higher education, or the 
vigilant critic of Imperial measures of a reactionary 
and repressive type, Mr. Mehta has never ceased in 
his eff orts to “ promote in every way the welfare of 
his countrymen and improve their political status. 
His name has been associated with most of the 
public movements in India during the past twenty- 
five years, and his services in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, especially in explaining the true 
causes of India’s financial embarrassments* in 
defending healthy parliamentary . interost , in 4he 
affairs of India, and in resisting the- iCdious 
provisions of such measures as the Police Amend- 
ment Bill, have marked him out as one of the ipoft 
brilliant exponents of independent public. opinion. 
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Needless to say, Mr. Mehta has always taken a 
leading part in the work of the Indian National 
Congress and, as the delegates of the Provincial 
Conference point out, when that first great triumph 
of the Congress, the reform of the Legislative 
•Councils, was obtained, he was chosen with one 
accord to be the representative of Bombay in the 
Local as well as the Imperial Councils. 

Mr. Mehta’s speech, which was received 
^Fdumted throughout with enthusiastic applause, 
India. may be described as an eloquent justi- 
fication of the part which educated 
Indians are more and more tending to play, either 
as officials or as non-oflioial critics, in the govern- 
ment of their country. With the modesty which is 
-characteristic of him he accepted the addresses, not 
as a compliment personal to himself, but us setting 
forth “the motives which actuate the conduct of 
educated men throughout the country, the principles 
which guide thoir action, the credentials which they 
possess, and the constituents which thoy can, if not 
■scientifically and systematically, at any rate really 
and substantially represent.” It is fashionable in 
■certain quarters to denounce as agitators or to ridi- 
cule as busybodies educatod Indians who seek to 
represent the wants and wishes of the Indian people. 
Mr. Bliownaggree, whose pretensions have excited 
amusement in India, has joined in tills chorus of 
vague and fatuous robuke. Unfortunately, as Mr. 
Mehta showed in an ontortaining anecdote. Mr. 
Bhownaggroe appears to have hold quite opposite 
opinions no long time ago. The people of India are 
merely bewildered by the attention which this versa- 
tile critic soems to receive in some circles. They 
have recognised only ono Indian as having the 
right to make a representative claim for all India, 
namoly, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. Mr. Mehta spoke 
with enthusiasm of tlie advantages which have 
accrued to India from the spread of education. 
“From the educational institutions established under 
the glowing inspiration of so noble a genius as that 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone issued a band of noble 
youths, thoroughly imbued with the sentiment that 
the education which thoy had received was given to 
them, not only to promote their own worldly advance- 
ment, but to devote it at the same time in grateful 
performance of what that education taugli* them 
was the sacred duty of helping, in however humble a 
way, to make the foreign rule of the country in 
whose hands the destinies of their mother country 
bad been placed by the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence a blessing to them both, instead of a 
curse.” Nothing could be more absurd than to 
suggest that, because India is conservative, its ad- 
ministration cannot be improved. It is, as Mr. 


Mehta said, idle to talk of letting the aboriginal 
conservatism of India alone, for the simple reason 
that it is permeated already by the inevitable results 
of foreign rule. The problem is “how to reconcile 
them to a harmonious evolution,” and this problem 
increasingly demands the watchful energies of edu- 
cated Indians. 

Somo Anglo-Indians appear to think, 
P^ rase J°bn Bright, that, 

having won India by broaking all the 
Ten Commandments, they cannot at this time of day 
begin to maintain it on the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount. The danger which Mr. Mehta 
perceives is not that the policy laid down in 1858 
may be openly roversed, but that it will he 
insidiously evaded. British rulo in India, however 
excellent it may be in many respects, is too secret, 
and the authorities are too little in touch with the 
people. Indeed, men like Sir Charles Elliott and 
Lord Harris appear to maintain that knowledge of 
public sentiments and needs resides solely and 
permanently in District Officers. It n the part of 
educated Indians to prevent the dangers which a 
bureaucratic system of this kind tends to produce. 
Thoy know, as Englishmen can never know, the 
authentic wishes of the Indian peoples. They can 
speak their language, they mix freely among them, 
and, as Mr. Mehta put it, the hearts of the people 
are open to them as they can never he even to the 
most sympathetic officer, lloaven-born b urea' crafcs 
are fond of saying that educated Indians are a class 
apart, that they congregate in the large towns, and 
that thoy are utterly ignorant of the feelings and 
thoughts of the mass of the people. This statement 
has only one disadvantage, but it is ft serious one. 
It is precisely the reverse of the truth. The 
majority of educatod Indians are drawn from, the 
small towns and villages, they have grown up in 
friendly contact with all sections of the agricultural 
and commercial classes, and they represent not only 
their own kith and kin but also a great body of 
public opinion which cannot at present find any 
other moans of expression. This is specially true of 
the delegates who, taken together, constitute that 
unrivalled exponent of Indian opinion— the Indian 
National Congress. Mr. Mehta said a plain word 
about the native princes and chiefs. Undoubtedly 
they aro in sympathy with the aims and objects of 
educated India, but “they do not always give 
open expresssion to their views for fear of dis- 
pleasing their political officers who have it in their 
power to harass them in a hundred different ways. 1 ' 
Men like Mr. Mehta are better representatives of 
Indian opinion than any political officers, and a 
Government which should wilfully close its ears 
against the advice and warnings of such counsellors 
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would be going out of its way to court disaster. 
Happily there is reason to believe that this ostrich- 
like policy is coming to be regarded with less and 
less favour by the Government of India. 

Anglo-Indians who roundly abuse all 
Lord Reay independent Indian criticism of officials 
Lord^and are ’ 111 ^ ,l ' deprecating praise as well 
hurst. as blame. Public opinion in India is 
nothing *f not discriminating. It does 
not by any means place all Anglo-Indian authorities 
in the same category with Sir Charles Elliott 
and Lord Harris. Lord Elgin, Liberal and 
Home Ruler though he is, has recently incurred 
some well-merited cen** .re. Put, with Lurd Sand- 
hurst, the successor of J or. I Harris as Governor 
of Bombay, the cu^e :s different. Mr. Mehta, for 
example, in the impri^ivo speech from which we 
quote elsewhere, rofVm d, ".mid loud cheers, to Lord 
Sandhurst's speeches as “distinguished by a genial 
and sympathetic tact whbh «eenis to win for his 
lordship all hearts wherever he goes.” Similarly a 
Bombay correspondent wiites to us under date r De- 
cember 20th : — Lord Sandhurst yesterday unveiled 
the statue of Lord I b»ay, our former beloved Governor. 
After Elphinstone and Trove we have had no such 
Governor — a man of great culture, of stern rectitude, 
and of warm sympathy for Indians, who unswervingly 
upheld in practice, amid much obloquy from his own 
countrymen, the righteous principles laid down in 
the gracious proclamation of Lord Sandhurst 

made a speech whiih was not only full of just 
eulogy for his friend, but also expressed his own 
warm sympathy with the viows of Lord Reay. Lord 
Sandhurst is extremely felicitous in his public utter- 
ances. His simplicity and engaging frankness at 
once kindles sympathy in the hearts of his hearers. 
In the speech which he delivered at the laying of tlie 
foundation-stone of the municipal offices at Karachi, 
he said candidly that a Governor’s tour was not a 
mere show, but implied a desire to understand not 
only the public official*, but also enlighted non- 
otficial opinion.” Is this tho sort of criticism which, 
in Sir Charles Elliott’s judgment, impairs the 
il prestige” of the Government of India? 

The long expected readjustment of the 
T DiSee° n ^ n( ^ an °°** on duties has come at last, 
and it seems to have pleased nobody. 
Sir James Westland introduced in the Legislative 
Council at Calcutta on January 23rd two Bills pro- 
viding for the total exemption of cotton yarns from 
import and excise duty, the reduction of the import 
duty on woven cottons from **> to 3 j per cent , and 
the levying of an excise duty of 3^ per cent on goods 
woven in Indian mills. 8ir James Westland, who 


has not hitherto been regarded as a humourist, pro- 
tested against the bare notion that “ the question in 
some way entered on a new phase or was in some 
way affected by the change of Ministry which took 
place in June last.” He maintained that the policy 
of the Secretary of State, whether Lord George 
Hamilton or Sir Henry Fowler, had been “ perfectly 
continuous ” throughout. This is rather good. But 
it is not quifco good enough. Sir Henry Fowler did, 
indeed, declare from the first that tho cotton duties 
bad, or should have, no protective effect. What 
Lord George Hamilton said last February was that 
tho cotton duties were inexpedient and unjust, and 
that no exciso duty could remove thoir injustice, 
lie was then a private member. But lm re-asserted 
liis opinions in July as Secretary of State, and on 
the strength of them Conservative candidates 
triumphed throughout Lancashire. Yet Lord 
George Hamilton now has recourse to a general 
excise duty, iu order to accomplish tho purpose for 
which ho then held, or stated, that an excise dusty 
was useless. If this is continuous policy, there is no 
such thing as tergiversation. The result is that, 
while Lancashire manufacturers protest against the 
exemption of the products of hand-loom weaving in 
India, tho Bombay millowners complain that the 
proposed alterations will reduce tho duty on im- 
ported cotton goods from 12o to Stt lakhs, whilo the 
excise will ho increased from 7 to 171 lakhs — in 
other words, that the entire improvement in the 
finances of India Is handed over to a reduction of 
the duties levied on Manchester goods. Meantime, 
the Indian taxpayer reflects, not without bitterness, 
that tho salt tax Is not reduced, although tho Finance 
Minister, on his own admission, had 60 .lakhs to- 
spare. 

It is interesting to contrast Mr. Bal- 
‘•CWnuuonH** four’s references to the cotton duties, 
!l< 7 i u his speech at Manchester on 
January loth, with Lord George' Hamilton’s no- 
torious speech ol February last. Lord G. Hamilton 
declared, as we have seen, that the cotton duties 
were impolitic and inexpedient, unjust and unfair, 
and that ft countervailing excise duty could not 
possibly remove the injustice. Mr. Balfour, whoso 
candidature in East Manchester was aided last 
summer by Lord G. Hamilton’s electioneering 
manifesto, declared that the Government would 
not fall behind its promises and expressions of 
intention. Its policy is, h,e said, “that as between 
Britain and India there shall be no protection either 
on one side or the other.” Interpreting this remark 
by means of Lord G. Hamilton’s formula, Sir W. H. 
Houlaewortb, M.P., naturally inferred that the 
cotton duties were to be totally abolished. Mr. 
Balfour removed this erroneous inference, which 
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nevertheless illustrates once more the unscrupulous- 
ness with which many Conservatives have dealt with 
the whole question. The total abolition of the 
cotton duties, Mr. Balfour said, “is, for financial 
reasons, not at present possible. India must have 
money, and there is no other way to raise it than by 
a duty.” If Lord G. Hamilton had said that last 
February, or written it last July, the representation 
of Lancashire in the House of Commons would he 
different from what it is* Undoubtedly Lancashire 
has suffered through the re-imposition of the duties. 
One has only to read such documents as the Annual 
Reports of the Weaver’s Associations at Blackburn 
and JDarwen in order to sec that the complaints of 
Lancashire, though they may be exaggerated, are 
not without foundation. The pity of it is *hat 
Lancashire is apparently making little off »rt to 
understand or to remove tho cause which led to the 
re-imposition of the duties. Mr. Balfour, who culti- 
vates bimetallism as a student, though not as a 
Minister, roundly declared that it would never have 
been “needful to put an import duty at all in Tnli.i 
upon Lancashire manuf c lures, had it not been for 
the unhappy fall in the gold value of silver.” Has 
Mr. Balfour made any serious attempt to examino 
the facts . J We have* shown over and over again from 
the accounts of the Government of India that the 
chief cause of Indian financial embarrassment, and 
therefore of the re- imposition of the cotton duties, 
was not the fall in exchange, but extravagance in 
civil and military expenditure, and espe< ially in tho 
pursuit of the»“ forward ” frontier policy It would, 
no doubt, be unpleasant for Mr. Balfour to admit the 
truth of this proposition. He was one of the fore- 
most advocates of tho retention of Cliitral, and im is 
a leading member of the party which invented tho 
“forward” policy. But he may rest assured of one 
thing, long as Lancashire electors return an 
overwhelming majority of representatives who sup- 
port the “forward ” military policy, they can expect 
to find little sympathy in India with their protests 
against the cotton duties. 

There was one remark in Mr. Balfour’s 
I® «f speech at Manchester which the 
1 Government of India would do well to 

ponder. At the close of his references to the 
Venezuela question, he said, amid applause, “ surely 
with all this mass of material before the public of 
both countries it will be hard indeed if the common 
sense of the Anglo-Saxon race is not able to settle 
any point in dispute without the arbitrament of 
war.” It is satisfactory to find Mr. Balfour admit- 
ting so frankly that, as we have always contended, 
publicity, not secrecy, is the best policy in inter- 
national affaire. Rarely has the British Government 


been occupied with such a complication of diverse 
troubles abroad. But it is significant that, wheie 
the public have been taken into the confidence of 
the Government, the clouds are lifting, while the 
policy of secrecy and “Hence has been attended by 
unqualified failure. The prospect has greatly 
improved in the Tiansvaal business, where Mr. 
Chamberlain lias united openly, and in the 
Venezuela business, where President Cleveland a 
Message made the people of both countries .ho 
assessors of their (Jovernments in determining the 
points at issue. But in the cuso of tho Armenian 
question, where ^eircy has been maintained for 
many years and by both parties, especially in 
tho suppression *>T tho Consular Reports, there is 
hardly a gleam of light and hope. Tim moral she -Id 
not be lost upon bureaucrats. It is far easier for an 
individual Ministry however cordially he may detect 
the horrors of war, to bring about hostilities tnan it 
is for two peoples to -‘liter upon war with full kr. >w- 
ledge and of set purpose. In Indian alt airs in 
particular wo soo **jmo of tho worst fruits if 
bureaucratic secrecy 1 he protracted series of diplo- 
matic niano uvies whuh h known as tho “forward 
frontier policy and whhh, from time to time, buds 
vent in such an in< ident as the recent fighting ,iv 
Cliitral, is essentially a secret thing, and the 
machinations of whi<h it consists could not stand -he 
light of public knowledge. It depends upon tho 
suppression of »Stato papers, and the bowdleris.i.ion 
of Blue-Books. To disclose it fully would 1 a to 
destroy it, and to disgrace its authors and agents. 
It thrives in darkness, and apparently both poktnal 
parties in the l ’ nit eel Kingdom are content urn- it 
should so thrive. Lord Rosebery may complain m 
public platforms that the Lhitral Blue-Book was too 
carefully edited. But if Sir II. Fowler had heeded 
trie repeated requests of the Indian Parliamentary 
(bmmittee, the most important documents w rail' 
have been public property before his successor was 
appointed. Mr. Balfour admits tho valuo of publicity 
under representative institutions, where menibeis 
and Ministers can be called to aocount. It is not 
less, but more, necessary under a bureaucratic 
Government, where irresponsible officials are ml} 
too easily guided by their own sweot will. 

It is an open secret that the Royal 
The Finance Commission un Indian Expenditure, 
Commission. shortly resume its investi- 

gations at the India Office, has hitherto been occu- 
pied chietly, if not exclusively, with what may be 
described as tho financial machinery of the Govern- 
ment of India, as distinguished from the progress 
of expenditure, and the apportionment of charge 
between India and the United Kingdom. The 
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proclamation appointing the Commission expressly 
contemplated the issue of interim reports, and such 
a subject aa financial machinery obviously lends 
itself to separate treatment. The evidence which 
has been taken bv the Commission is, in pursuit of 
a policy which we Lave always deplored, withheld 
from the public . But it is inconceivable that some, 
at any rate, of the financial experts who have been 
called should not have strengthened the demands 
and representations consistently put forward by 
educated Indians and British advocates of Indian 
reform. So far as financial machinery is concerned, 
those representations have always, emphasised the 
absence of any real and effective check upon Indian 
expenditure. Such a cheek is not to be found either 
in India or in the House of Commons, and it is not 
surprising that, as we show elsewhere, a large part 
of the Presidential Address at the Poona Congress 
was taken lip with a discussion of the dangers which 
ensue from this want < f control, and with a conti ast 
between the popular management of national ex- 
penditure in this country and the uncontrolled liberty 
of bureaucratic officials, and especially the heads of 
spending departments, in India. It may nut, 
perhaps, be strictly aci urate to say that there is no 
check upon Indian expenditure. The mischief is 
that the checks which exist on paper are so unreal 
and illusory as to he worse than useless. They 
suggest the performance of functions which are 
really neglected and whi« h. but for them, could not 
bo neglected without iiotiro. 

That the existing checks upon Indian 
Ffieetiv** expenditure ar ® ineffective and illusory 

Control. i-s duo partly, of course, to the essen- 
tially of!: fid character of the Govern- 
ment of India, but partly also to arrangements 
bu^cd uj>on a false analogy between the systems of 
financial administration in India and the. United 
Kingdom respective!} The Exchequer Audit Act, 
for example, is useful onougli in England, where the 
Comptroller and Accountant General is lacked up 
by a representative House of Commons, to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is responsible. The 
Act provides effective machinery by which the tax- 
payers can exercise a rovi si on ary control over financial 
administration. But to transplant the same system to 
India is by no means to a< romplish. the same purpose. 
On the contrary, it probably means in India little 
more than to invito part of the official machine 
to supervise the work of another part of the official 
machine, and to super viso it with results which 
have already been obtained as a matter of daily 
The salt of contact with the taxpayer 
4jj£jnamves, or with the House of Commons as 
jreprfesenting the Indian taxpayers, is wanting. 


There can be no greater mistake than to underrate 
the personal influence of thp Viceroy. It makes, in 
the Aristotelian phrase, not merely some difference 
but all the difference whether he is disposed to 
support the desire of the Finance Minister for 
economy or the desire of the spending departments, 
and especially the overgrown and over-represented 
military department, for expenditure. As for the 
discussion of the Budget,* it is at present, as Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerji shows anew, little better 
than a mere farce alike in India and in the House 
of Commons. 


What is wanted is to secure real con- 
, r * 1 ‘ . necting links between the people who 

W'Ml.'rjU Ha , _ % _ . 1 . 

< f I:; I: t find the money and the authorities 
who disburse it. Adequately to accom- 
plish this end would obviously involve an effective 
system of popular representation in India. Tko 
moderate demands of educated Indians are, how- 
ever, content for the present to propose a much 


simpler modification of the existing machinery. 
TheyVsk, so far as control in India is concerned, that 
the Legislative Councils may be enlarged and made 
more truly representative, and that amendments and 
divisions may be permitted in discussions upon the 
Budget. As regards control on this side, they ask 
that the India Council, until it is abolished, may bo 
reinforced by representative Indians ; that the debate 
in the nou^e of Commons upon the Indian Budget 
may be transformed from a perfunctory sham into a 
living reality by the provious, regular and thorough 
information of the House through a Standing Com- 
mittee, which shall consider not merely the out -and - 
dried statement of the Finance Minister, but also 
the debates in the Viceroy’s Council and the dissents 
of members either of that Council or of the India 
Couutil; and last, but not least, that the salary of 
the {Secretary of State for India may be placed upon 
the British Estimates, and that ho, equally with his 
colleagues in the Ministry, may “face the music” of 
effective criticism at the hands of Parliament. In 
other words, so far as financial machinery is con- 
cerned, the problem before the Iloyal Commission is 
permanently to ally the knowledge of financial ex- 
perts in the Government of India with the authority 
of the Kou^e of Commons, and to permeate and 
vivify both the one and the other by real contact and 
sympathy with the wishes of the Indian people. We 
hope that Lord Wolby and his colleagues will rise 
to the occasion. 


Shortly after the present Government 
^ ^ ^ was * orme( ^ ^ r> Balfour observed that 

its difficulties would probably arise 
not in domestic affairs but in international relations. 
The outlook abroad suggests that Mr. Balfour was 
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a true prophet, though it remains to be seen whether 
the many classes of electors who received lavish 
promises from Unionist candidates last summer will 
therefore consent to lb© put off. The Now Year 
came in amid the gravest anxieties. Already 
the difficulty between Groat Britain and the 
United States with reference to Venezuela had been 
added to the Armenian problem, which Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government inherited from its predecessor. 
Tho beginning of the year brought the news of Dr. 
Jameson’s outrageous attack upon the Transvaal. 
This remarkable incursion, like President Cleveland’s 
Message, afforded Continental critics of the United 
Kingdom a congenial opportunity which they utili/ed 
to the full. The Times of January lbth printed 
under the title, “ England's Enemies ” a letter from 
“A Foreigner,” expressing his astonishment “on 
finding that not only Americans, Turks and Boers, 
but nearly all the nations of Europe and Asia mani- 
fest great animosity towards Great Britain.” The 
intelligent foreigner asked himself the cause of these 
things, and his answer suggests the question, To 
which foreign nation does lie himself belong ! For 
it is, he thinks, primarily “envy and jealousy” 
whh h make England “hated and feared.” Germany, 
France, and Russia are annoyed [to see us “ bringing 
forward extraordinary and salutary changes in the 
social and political conditions in distant, wild, and 
semi-civilized nations.” Germany, in particular, has 
“ fallen into the vice of self-admiration ” and <annot 
bear to bo reminded of “the ubiquity of the Union 
Jack.” Also, our Government is credited with 
having stirred up the Armenian question with 
ulterior designs. On the whole, it is a not unflatter- 
ing picture, and the intelligent foreigner was 
rewarded for his moderation with the largest type 
on tho leading page. At the same time it is just 
possible that there are other foreigners wlio dislike 
England, not because they are jealous of her virtues, 
but because they seem to perceive in us qualities 
that we should describe as covetousness and a desire 
for aggression in Germans or Russians. That little 
uffair of the Viceroy’s Proclamation in the Chitral 
campaign, for example, produced a certain impression 
upon many minds, especially as Mr. Balfour argued 
in public that our “prestige” demanded violation 
of our word. 

The dispute between France and Ecg- 
Eo gland, land about the Upper Mekong Valley 
ia 5am. aD has at last been settled. Lord Salis- 
bury, who was once described as “a 
Mb painted to look like iron,” has come to terms 
with France, and the terms are such as no Fren ch- 
ip a# cQuld hay© refused. In other words, France 
has obtained everything. The Mekong will hence- 
forth ]b© the boundary of the French possessions up 


to the Chinese frontier, Lord Rosebery’s theory of 
the “buffer State” goes by the board, tho British 
garrison at Mongsin is to be at once withdrawn, and 
Siam becomes subject to a French protectorate. Tho 
Pall Mall Gazette says that the settlement “ does net 
look promising,” while tho Observer upines that it is 
“ simply amazing.” We have yet to learn the 
opinion of that distinguished traveller, author and 
statesman, Mr. George Nathaniel Fur/on, whom, for 
the moment, it seems to have paralysed into un- 
usual silence. It is said that Lord Salisbury’s con- 
cession is but an outward and visible sign of a 
general understanding with France. If so, the 
Conservative party, who have hitherto cultivated' 
Germany with diplomatic passion, liavo modified 
their theory of European relations. Will the now 
understanding, if there is one, extend to a discussion 
of the Egyptian question '? Meantime, there aie 
those who ask what tho Siamese think of tho 
arrangement, and whether we have disposed of their 
territory without obtaining their consent. Pei haps 
Mr. Curzon will throw light upon these matters in 
the speech in which he announces his resignation. 
He has declared, in season and out of season, that 
tho future of tho llritish Empire depended upon 
resistance to French encroachments in Siam. But 
Mr. Curzon has declared so many things, especially 
about the British Empire, and perhaps Lord Salis- 
bury agrees with the Daily Nttcs that “ the future of 
our Indian Empiro depends upon the wisdom of her 
rulers, and not upon the ownership of Luang 
Prabang.” 


THE JUDICIAL Y AND THE EXECUTIVE 
IN INDIA. 


In continuation of our previous articles on this 
subject, we print below’ a series of important ex- 
pressions of opinion by eminent authorities. Those 
statements will be incorporated in the Memorandum 
which is shortly to bo submitted to the Secretary of 
State for India. 

I. — By the Rioiit Hon. Loku Hobhouse. 

The Right non. Lord Hobhouse, Legal Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council 1872-77, Member of th$ 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and of the 
Quorum of the House of Lords for Judicial Pur- 
poses, etc., etc , etc., writes : — 

* I have received the papers you send for the purpose 
of effecting further separation between purely execu- 
tive and administrative functions on the one hand 
and judicial ones on the other. 

I have been for many rears detached from' Indian 
affairs, and cannot speak with confidence, or even 
with accuracy, on points ’ of internal government, 
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which must turn on details. I do not even know 
whether such changes as have been made in the 
Civil Service since the Criminal Procedure Code of 
1872 or the Civil Procedure Code of 1877, or, indeed, 
whether the working of those Codes, and of the 
OoUrts Acts which dovetail with them, have tended in 
the direction of further separation or the contrary. 
So far as your general aims and objects go, you 
have my strong sympathy. I have, however, nothing 
to say except generalities which I uttered many times 
in speech and writing since my return from India in 
1877. It has always seemed to me that the substi- 
tution of a fixed impersonal law for the personal 
views of the ruler for the time being, and in the 
particular case, is one of the most important ad- 
vances in good government that can bo made in any 
country ; and, again, that this advantage cannot be 
socured unless the law is declared by a separate staff 
of functionaries. How far the separation shall be 
carried, so as to secure the utmost amount of in- 
dependence in the judiciary that is consistent with 
the unity and stability of government, is a question 
of statesmanship depending on the condition of the 
country. I believe that under Asiatic rulers the 
principle of independence was so merged in that of 
unity as to be very weak, even if perceptible. And 
I have always claimed for our countrymen that we 
have either introduced it or made it a living thing. 
In the course of my work as Law Member of Council, 
I held many conversations and discussions with 
Bengal zemindars and with nobles and landholders 
in other parts of India, and, rightly or wrongly, I 
came to the belief that they had grasped the prin- 
ciple of judicial independence firmly and put a true 
value upon it, and looked on it as a great safeguard. 
And in answer to the common superficial snoor about 
our beer-bottles, I have said, among other things, 
that if wo were separated from India we should 
leave an active and working conception of law, 
which did not exist before our time, and which is 
one of the most potent contributions to the frame- 
work of a nation. 

1 do not know whether my colleagues took such 
strong views as I as to the value of an independent 
judiciary; nor do I think that any event in my time 
called for its discussion in a crucial shape, such as 
brings out conflicts of opinion. But it was, I think, 
generally assumed to be good, except for very back- 
ward and primitive parts of India ; and the objec- 
tions to making it more < omplete wore mainly on the 
score of expense. In fact, as regards civil suits, 
where the litigants bear the expense in the shape of 
court fees, the separation is perhaps as fully effected 
as need be; and I understand that your present 
demand is not grounded on any mischief felt in 
civil suits. With regard to criminal proceedings, I 
think the general view among high officials was — it 
certainly was mine — that more ought to be done 
when the means were forthcoming. I gather from 
your papers that contrary views are now in the 
ascendant. 

These general views are all that I can express. 
It is a very long way to descend from them to par- 
ticulars, and to say that the circumstances of the 
day not only demand, but render possible, a further 
extension of independent judiciary. I think it 


likely, and you havo my hearty sympathy with 
your aims. But beyond that, and it is very little, I 
cannot help you. 


II. — By tiie Bight Hon. Sir Richard Oouoh. 

The Right Hon. Sir Richard Couch, Chief Justice 
of Bengal, 1870-75, Member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, etc., etc., writes : 

I am obliged to you for sending mo the 
January number of your journal, 1 ‘India, ” and 
the print of the interview with Mr. Manomohan 
Ghoso. The latter discloses a state of things 
which certainly ought not to exist. Judicial 
and executive authority and functions are incom- 
patible. It is essential to the proper administra- 
tion of justice that the judicial officers of the 
Government should not be subject to such a trial of 
the independence and sense of duty as appears there. 
The facts stated by Mr. Ghose have mostly occurred 
during the last twenty years, when I had ceased to 
hold any judicial office in India, and I cannot from 
my own knowledge givo any opinion upon the action 
of the executive officers during that time. Mr. 
Ghose says : “In the olden days the Executive were 
in the habit of loyally accepting the decisions of 
judicial tribunals.” This, according to my recollec- 
tion, agrees with my experience in India. “But,” 
he continues, “within the last twenty years there 
has been a manifest tendency to put pressure upon 
our judicial tribunals to decide cases according to 
the wishes of the Executive.” As regards this, I 
am unablo to believe, with Sir Richard Garth, that 
the Government of India approves it and would be 
sorry to see it altered. I mink every practicable 
effort to preserve the independence of the judicial 
tribunals in India should be made, and trust that 
your proposed publication of Mr. Ghose’s paper and 
a subsequent representation to the India Office will 
have due effect. 


III.— By Sir Rohert T. Reid, Q.C., M.P. 

bir Robert T. Reid, O.C., M.P., Attorney-General 
in the late Liberal Administration, etc., etc., writes: — 

I do not know in dot, ail the manner in which, or 
tho extent to which, Judicial and Executive duties 
are discharged in India by the same persons, and 
therefore I could not without much more information 
than I at present possess offer any criticism upon 
your scheme. 

But I certainly consider that it is most unadvisable 
in any country for the same person to act as a judge 
and as an officer of the executive government. 
However scrupulous and careful a man may be, it 
must be very difficult at times to reconcile such 
different functions, and in case of abuse of power 
the evil consequences of such a dual authority might 
be incalculable. The thing is not allowed m Eng- 
land and every man who has read history ought to 
hope that it will disappear in India. 
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IV.— By Sir William Markby. 

Sir William Markby, late Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, Reader in Indian law in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., writes 

I have read Mr. Manomohan Ghose’s memorandum 
with attention, and it only confirms the view which 
I have always held, and which is, I should suppose, 
held by everyone who has had any experience in the 
administration of justice, that the union in the same 
person of Judicial and Executive functions always 
leads to injustice. 

In Mr. Ghose’s memorandum matters are touched 
upon which do not quito strictly belong to this 
eubj^ct. But the evil, I take it, upon which he 
desires to mainly insist, and which he desires to see 
remedied^is this : that magistrates who are respon- 
sible for the peace of a district, whose duty it is to 
initiate criminal proceedings, and who arc, in fact, 
virtually police officers, also exercise large and 
preponderating judicial powers in the same district. 

That magistrates should have failed to exercise 
satisfactorily functions so entirely opposed to each 
other as thoso of policeman and judge is not at all 
surprising. It would have been a miracle had it 
been otherwise. The zeal in procuring a conviction 
which is the first duty of a policeman is absolutely 
inconsistent with the impartiality of a judge. 

That there are miscarriages of justice arising from 
this unfortunate union of functions, and that these 
miscarriages of justice do great harm as tending to 
shake the confidence of the people in the administra- 
tion of justice itself, I have no doubt whatever. 

I would, therefore, gladly see the magistrates of 
all grades relieved entirely of all duties other than 
those which are purely judicial, and also see them 
made responsible for the performance of their judicial 
duties to the Sessions Judge and to the High Court, 
and not in any way to the District Magistrate or to 
the Commissioner. 

Such a change would save many of the evils 
suggested by the memorandum of Mr. Ghoso, and 
as it only involves a transfer of functions without 
any increase of work, I cannot see why it should 
involve any increase of expenditure. 

If there is any reason to suppose that the system 
might be ineffectual for the repression of crime it 
might be tried as an experiment in one of the 
districts adjoining Calcutta. It seems hardly likely 
that a system which succeeds perfectly well in that 
city wou^fi he a failure if tried in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Y. — By Sir Raymond West. 

Sir Raymond West, late Judge of the High Court, 
Bombay, etc., writes : — 

I am keenly alive to the disadvantages that 
arise from the combination of executive and 
magisterial functions. We should not get rid 
of - all difficulties or sefcure absolutely perfect 
jtfstke by a severance of the duties, but we should 
remove many temptations Abuse, which may 


not always be overcome, and many grounds for 
suspicion and misrepresentation. Ten years ago, or 
thereabouts, I wrote a letter to Lord Dufferin, in 
which I insisted on the necessity for a gradual 
reform, and pointed out how, in my opinion, it 
could be effected. He sent me a courteous and 
appreciative answer, hut nothing was done. The 
Government, strongly executive in feeling, are no 
doubt wholly opposed to a change, which they think 
would weaken the hands of the general administra- 
tion. They are conscious themselves of a strong 
desire for the people’s welfare, and not without 
reason credit the local officers with similar wishes. 
But seeing certain material conveniences in the 
present system, and naturally loving what is called 
strong government, they ignore the underlying 
moral weakness of the system — its incapacity to 
command complete respect and confidence. 


U I T L A N 1) E it S AND I N D I A : 

THK MO IT. AND THE BEAM. 

By Sir W. WmjuBRMJIin, Bart., M.P. 

Wo have before us this week two important And 
characteristic speeches bearing on the claims and 
destiny of subject races. At Manchester the Right 
Hon. Arthur Balfour has lectured the Boer rulers of 
the Transvaal on their duty towards the oO,000 
disfranchised Uitlanders of the Rand; at Bombay 
the Hon. Pheroz.eshah M. Mehta pleads with the 
British rulers of India for political justice towards 
the 2o() millions of bis unrepresented fellow country- 
men. 

In his Manchester speech Mr. Balfour bases his 
argument on a politu.il axiom, which corresponds 
with the doctrine in mechanics of stable and un- 
stable equilibrium. Inferring to the position of the 
Uitlanders, he lays down the proposition that a 
State cannot possess the elements ot stability and 
permanent prosperity :f the vast majority of the 
inhabitants, who pay the greater proportion of the 
taxes, aro allowed no share whatever in the govern- 
ment of the country. Vet curiously enough, it does 
not seem to occur to him that this pernicious condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium is exactly the state of 
affairs we try to maintain, on so exaggerated a scale, 
in India. This is what he says : “ In the opinion of 
this Government .... it is quite impossible, human 
nature being what it is, that matters shall ever he 
satisfactory in the Transvaal so long as the system of 
government there is founded on so artificial .... 
and so inequitable a basis. It is not possible from 
what we know of the working of human beings, from 
what we know of the character of the Uitlanders as 
they are called— the English, Americans, and Ger- 
mans, who form the great community of Uitlanders 
in the Transvaal State— it is not possible, knowing 
what we do of the traditions in which these men 
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have been brought up and of their character, to 
suppose that any State in which they form the vast 
•majority — not merely the majority but the vast 
majority — in which they pay by far the greater pro- 
portion of taxes, hut in which they are allowed no 
particle of authority, no particle of share in the 
government of the country- — I say it is impossible 
that a State so constituted could be a State possess- 
ing the elements of stability and permanent pros- 
perity/’ What could be better than this homily, as 
a modern instance to illu^trato an ancient parable ? 
It is indeed a quaint exhibition of insular self-assur- 
ance, this British statesman offering to remove the 
mote from President Kruger’s eye, while seemingly 
unconscious of the enormous beam in his own, 

But let us pass on to the practical part of the 
parable: and invite the right lion, gentleman to cast 
out the beam which is in his own eye, by making 
reasonable political concessions to that vast majority 
in ludiu, who pay the taxes, but are allowed no 
particle of authority or share in the government of 
their own country. Perhaps it may he objected 
that, in stating the general proposition, Mr. Balfour 
meant to limit its application to those possessing the 
traditions and character of the Fitl tinders? Wuite 
true. But I would ask, in what respect are the 
people of India, inhabiting their own nativo land, 
Pas deserving of consideration than the congregation 
of foreign adventurers who have voluntarily migrated 
t > the Transvaal, in the pursuit of wealth ? What 
in there in the traditions and character of the Uit- 
landers which entitles them to Mr. Balfour’s special 
sympathy ? Is it their impatieuco: their violent 
language: their conspiracy against established 
authority : their secret importation of revolvers, 
rifles, and Maxim guns ? I am glad to think that 
such a course of conduct forms no part of the tradi- 
tions or character id the Indian people, and 1 regret 
that it should 1 e indicated to them, by so bigh an 
authority, as the path leading to political privileges. 
Under the guidance of their educated brethren, 
their methods have hitherto been purely constitu- 
tional. For more than ten years, meeting annually in 
their National Congress, the Indian people have, in 
moderate and respectful language, sought redress 
for their many grievames • sotting forth in definite 
shape the practical refcriua neoded for the general 
welfare. Surely under these circumstances tho ruling 
power ought to do one of two things : it ought either 
to give a careiul hearing to these complaints ; or 
else it should < encode to such a patient and law- 
abiding people some little i hare in tho management 
of their own allairs, so that they may redress their 
grievances for themseive* But no: our marvellous 
policy is to refuse to do i , ‘-h*ur ono thing or the other. 
Doubtless the .second alt *: nativo is the better one, to 
give the people sun.e iu their own affairs : but 
that has not been adcq tod ; although Mr. Balfour 
most truly points out that whore tho great mass of 
the people are adored no particle ot authority, no 
particle of share in the government, neither stability 
nor permanent prosperity are possible. Political 
'concessions are apparently to be reserved for those 
wduj possess the traditions and character of the 
Johannesburg Uitlander.s. But if the absence of 
such traditions and character disentitles the people 
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of India to any share self-government, and if in 
their simplicity they cling to constitutional methods, 
surely that is not a reason for refusing the other 
alternative, viz., a kindly hearing to their repre- 
sentations? Yet, strange to say, this is the course 
of action which commends itself to the Indian 
officials. Year after year these representations are 
treated with contemptuous negloct; while the Con- 
gress leaders, the men who, at great personal sacrifice 
and with much labour, have rendered the movement 
truly representative, and have kept it strictly within 
constitutional lines, are pursued with unceasing in- 
sult and ridicule. Yorily, the fatuous perversity ot* 
such a method of ruling a great empire is enough to 
make Nicholas Macchiavelli turn in his grave. 

The true aims and objects of educated Indiana 
have been well stated by the Hon. Mr. Mehta in the 
eloquent speech at Bombay, to which I have already 
referred. The main points of that speech are re- 
produced on another page, and I would earnestly 
commend its perusal to those who wish to understand 
the sentiment which animates the educated class in 
India. Their desire is to becomo the interpreters 
between th“ British (rovernraent and the masses of 
their fellow countrymen. Firmly persuaded that in 
the British connect i n, in the reawakening which 
follows the culture and science of the west, lie the 
brightest hopes of their race, thoy desiro so to mould 
the British administration that it may become a 
national one, by tho force of national approval and 
national support. As Mr. Mehta says, it is the gift 
of higher education, freely and generously bestowed 
in a past generation by men liko Mountstuart 
Elphinstoue and Lord Macaulay, that has inspired 
an unselfish devotion to the welfare of India com- 
bined with attachment to British rule : “ From tho 
odueatiunal institutions established under the glowing 
inspiration of so noble a genius as that of Mount- 
stuart Flphinstonc, issued a band of noble youths 
thoroughly imbued with the sontiment that the educa- 
tion which they had received was given to them, not 
only to promote their own worldly advancement, but 
to devote it at the same time in grateful performance) 
of what that education taught them was the sacred 
duty of helping, in however humble a way, in 
making the foreign rule of tho country, in whose 
hands the destinies of their mother country had 
been placed by the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence, a blossing to them both, instead of a 
curse.’’ ft ad it is iudeed when British officials, 
belonging to a later and less heroic generation, feel 
no desire to foster and perpetuate such sentiments, 
and can only regard tho educated leaders with 
jealous dislike. A distinguished minister of the late 
C/ir once lamented this purblind condition of tho 
bureaucracy in his own country: “ Fnfortunato 
country !” — he wrote to a friend, “Will ever the 
happy day come when a Bussian, like a citizen of 
any other country, will be allowed openly and freely 
to express his views, his convictions, his opinions 
upon men and things without running the risk of 
being proclaimed a revolutionist and an enemy of 
law and order ? ” Similarly we may say of India, 
“Unfortunate country will ever the happy day 
come when an Iudian^can tell the Government 
the plain unvarnishetf^truth without having his 
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integrity questioned and his motives misrepre- 
sented ?” 

Among the younger generation of Indian public 
men there is no one more competent than Mr. 
Mehta to speak on behalf of the people of India. 
As a barrister of wide practice ; as the Chairman for 
many years of the Bombav Municipality ; and as an 
elected Member of the Viceroy’s Council, he has 
experience of every phase of life among his fellow 
countrymen, whether social, municipal, or political ; 
and in every one of these departments he has been 
found a fearless and eloquent advocate of progress 
and reform. This was well expressed by the 
delegates who on the present occasion met in 
Bombay to present him with an Address of con- 
fidence : * J We have met here,’’ they said, “as 
representatives of the Native public of this Pre- 
sidency, and we deem it our duty to signify to you 
and to the public at large, as well as to the Govern- 
ment, our unabated confidence in you as a represen- 
tative leader and spokesman of this Presidency, and 
as the chosen advocate of the Indian people in the 
Councils of tho Empire.” Surely, in the interests of 
good Government, we should listen to the warnings 
of men of this type, and cultivate their friendship. 
Among foreign nations at present we seem to have 
no friends ; and all the more necessary is it that we 
should be on cordial terms with these of our own 
household. Especially is this tho tase as regards 
India, which, with its boundless resources, must 1)6 
to us a tower of strength if we have the people with 
ur, but, if we alienate their affections, must be a 
source of weakness and danger. No great sacrifice 
is necessary in order to secure the goodwill of this 
great, docile, and industrious people. What is 
asked for is the fulfilment of promises already given; 
a little attention to practical grievances : a more 
kindly and sympathetic attitude ; or at least a 
a cessation from needless attacks and insults directed 
against the persous and aspirations most dear to 
them. Considering the vast importance of a friendly 
India, it seems a strange thing that tho semi-official 
Anglo-Indian Press should exhaust its energies in 
promoting ill-will. Even at this inopportune 
moment thero seems to be special activity in this 
direction; for Mr. Mehta has to complain of “ a 
remarkable recrudescence of calumny, misrepresenta- 
tion and resentment against all those natives who 
venture, however humbly, to take an active interest 
in the welfare and progress of their country.” 

Can we not give up this habit of lecturing, 
scolding, fftid abusing our neighbours? Such con- 
duct is not admired in an individual: Why should 
we adopt it as a nation ? It is neither dignified nor 
profitable. By some means or another we have so 
managed our affairs that we do not possess a single 
friend among the nations of the world. And this 
state of things suggests a little self-examination. 
We may be ^together in the right, a sort of latter- 
day Aristides, and all the rest of the world Wrong. 
But it would be well to make sure that this is the 
case. There is a Scotch story, of a girl and her lover, 
which , seems to be in point. Jock was in the 
v$lunt3ere, and flhe went with .her mother to admire 
him athis drill, but whe^the .regiment marched 
pajst ^ppiething evidently wafr Wrong, and Bhe cried 


out “ Oh, mither, mither, look ! the hale regiment is 
oot o’ step wi’ oor Jock ! ” Something of this sort 
appears to have happened to us at present. We 
seem to bo out of stop with the rest of tho world. 
Would it not be a good thing to get into step with 
the ib'ff) millions of our Indian fellow subjects, wfio 
aro only too anxious to march along side ot us, if 
we will only allow them to do so ? 


WANTED: REFORM OF Till: COUNCILS. 

[From an Indian Couxe 1 -: ont>i:ni. ! 

Among the burning questions which are exercising 
the minds of those interested in the advancement of 
India, the expansion and reform of the Legislative 
and Provincial Councils finds a prominent jilaro, 
and this, too, though it was only m lS9:l that the 
Indian Councils Amendment Act was passed, by 
which some valuable concessions were made to the 
public demand. Those to whom this boon was 
granted are anything but satisfied. For years past 
there had been an ever increasing demand that some 
at least of the members of the Councils should be 
elocted by tho people, and it was with this proviso 
that Mr. Bradlaugh introduced his Bill into the 
House cjf Commons. Tho British Government, find- 
ing itself hard pressed, thought it advisable to bring 
in a Bill having for its object the expansion oi the 
Councils, and obtained precedence for it, thus 
putting Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill into the background. 
The Government measure passed into law, and, 
though it is much to bo regretted that it did not in 
express terms introduce the elective system as regards 
tho non -official members to be appointed ij tho 
Council, it must in justice be admitted that the 
English Legislature approved of the adoption of the 
principle of election, but left it to the Viceroy to 
frame rules which would ensure the direct repre- 
sentation of the pooplo in the Councils. When the 
Bill was being discussed in the House of Commons 
Mr. Gladstone, referring to the opinions of Lords 
Northbrook, Ripon, and Dufferin, all ex- Viceroys, 
made the following remarks : 

•‘These neon have cnun 'y exempted t hem-rives fivm wha 4 - 
ever prejudices administration m«iv have flit ailed on them, and 
they have distinctly and deliberately sanctioned the introduc- 
tion of the elective priiniple. It is theie that we stand ujx u 
solid ground, and Her .Majesty’s Government ought to under- 
stand that it will he :• garded as a grave disappointment ff* 
after all tho a^suram have received *hat an attempt will 

be made to bring into oj*eration this powerful engine of 
Government, there should net Ik) “Ome result *ueh us we antici- 
pate. 1 do not ‘•jx'uk «»f its amount, 1 -pcaK iruco of ’in 
quality.” 

Mr. Gladstone went on to say : 

“ I believe we are* justified in looking forward not merely to 
a nominal but to a real living representation of the people of 
India.” 

As if to clear up any remaining doubts, he added : 

“ My construction of the Under- Secretary’s speech (I do not 
think it will admit of any other construction) is, that it implies 
that in the opinion of the Government and of the Houso of 
Fords a serious effort should be made to consider carefully 
those elements which in the present condition of India might 
furnish material for the introduction into the Councils the 
elective principle.” 
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The Under Secretary of State accepted the con- 
struction put by Mr. Gladstone upon the intentions 
of. the Government in introducing this Bill, and 

takl : — 

,l I mvil only nay. in that I entirely accept th- 1 

aG'vni^nr of the right 1 j< ir ntleman as to tjie object > with 
wl i.I. tkG Hill is intiulii' i .1 

That sentiments so i 1 early expressed should have 
laised high tlio hopes of the Indian people was only 
to 1 e expected. But they were soon disillusionized. 
Lord Lansdowne may have been actuated by good 
intentions. Indeed, he quoted with approval, in his 
speech in the Legislative Council, the following 
words of Mr. Gladstone - ■ — 

“I urn not disposed t < * n ~k of the Governor-! Sonera 1 or of 
the i>o< rctury of State lint tiny “Until at once produce la r ire 
aud imposing results. Wl.t* I wish is that their hi -t st.*p 
slid It he of a genuine natui-. at, I that whatever scope they 
give to the elective principle -hall be leal.” 

The outcomo of this speech was. however, most dis- 
appointing and illusory, the rules were framed in an 
illiberal and narrow spirit, and tho lino of conduct 
subsequently adopted bv the Government of India 
and the subordinate offiGals has tho appearance <-f 
being actuated by a de-ire to render nugatory the 
privileges granted to the people. 

In some quarters there is now a desire to agitate 
for the repeal of the Indian Couucils Amendment 
Ait, IS92, and to press upon Parliament the neces- 
sity of passing another A« t more liberal and e\pli< it 
in its provisions. This would be a most impolitic 
stop. It would be a total misapplication of our time 
and energy. By years of continuous agitation we 
obtained this amending Act, and it will take years 
before wo obtain auothei. The object we have in 
view is more likely to be attained, and at an earlier 
date, if we direct our attention to tbe amendment of 
the rules framed by the Viceroy and ask that they 
may be administered in a more sympathetic spirit. 
What are our objections v They may bo summarised 
a& follows :~ 

(i; Though certain important bodies have been 
allowed to ele< t their representatives to the 
Councils, the people at large are by no 
means sufficients represented ; 

(ii) The mode of diction is defective with respect 
to tho few seat', leserved for the representa- 
tives of the people ; 

(iiij An almost undisguised attempt is made to 
restrain the freedom of speech of members 
and to restrict the right of interpellation; 

(iv) The introduction of the doctrine of mandate 
fetters the action of members by making it 
obligatory on them to vote, not according to 
their conseiem but according to instruc- 
tions received from tho Secretary of State 
for India. 

(i) The complaint as to the paucity of popular 
representatives comes from every one of the four 
Provincial Councils. Ka< h Local Government framod 
its own rules under the sanction of the Government of 
India, and it seems as if the « fticiala feared at tho out- 
set that, by increasing the number of seats to which 
members would be elected 1 y the people, they would 
thereby open the door to men who would be beyond 
their control and influence. To take one Province— 


the Bombay Presidency— as an example. The 
Councils Act of 1802 gave eight seats for which 
recommendations could be made for nomination by 
the Government. They were distributed as follows : 
I. Tho Bombay University ; 2. Tho Municipal Cor- 
poration of Bombay ; 3. Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce; 4. Karachi Chamber of (Commerce; 5. 
Sirdais of the Deccan; (5. Zemindars of Sind; 7 
and h. General Public. We liud here that whilst 
for the classes numbering, say, about 5,000, six seats 
are reserved, to the masses numbering 19,000;000, 
only two seats are allotted. The Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and the Karachi Chainbor of Com- 
merce are eomposod entirely of Europeans and 
would, as a general ruin, take the official view of 
questions coming up before the Council. The 
tfiidars of the Deccan and tho Zemindars of Sind 
are subservient to the Government and would never 
dream of offending it. Their representatives would 
be safe to vote with the officials, who thus 
by their curious distribution of the seats practically 
secure a majority of the votes of the members who 
are supposed to be elected. In two of tho provinces 
the university vote may be counted upon by the 
Government, for the majority of tho electors are 
Europeans and would, ot course, send a European 
to represent them. To any unprejudiced mind it 
will be clear that it wa.*> never tjkp intontion of 
Parliament that the distribution of the seats should 
be so manipulated by the Government as to secure 
for itself most of the votes of the so-called olected 
membors. 

(ii, The mode of election of tho members sup- 
posed to represent the people is intrinsically defective. 
The Municipalities and District Boards of a Pro- 
vince are divided into two groups respectively, aud 
each group is allowed alternately to elect a member 
to repiesent it in the Council. This plan would 
not be open to objection if these Municipalities aud 
District Boards were representative of the people. 
But they are not. Both of these bodios are olton 
composed of members nominated by the Government, 
and sometimes of membors who may be divided 
into three classes : — official, nominated, and elected, 
with chairman who is usually an official. It in- 
variably happens that the official and nominated 
members (who are, of course subservient to the 
Government) constitute a majority. Hence’ it natu- 
rally follows that only such persons are elected by 
the Municipalities aud District Boards as are in 
favour with the Government. It has occasionally 
happened that the District Officers have openly 
brought pressure to bear, in order to secure the 
election of their nominees, even going to the length 
of taking advantage of their position as chairmen to 
get themselves elected as of the delegates to whom 
is left the fiual election of the member who is to 
represent them. Again, while all the District Boards 
take part in such elections, this privilege is conferred 
on only some of the Municipalities. In the North- 
Western Provinces, for instance, only 20 out of 103 
Municipalities have the franchise. That an election 
on such a basis should rouse discontent is not to be 
wondered at. When Mr. Bradlaugh introduced his 
Bill it contained a proviso that the franchise should 
be conferred on at least 2 per cent, of the total 
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population of the Province, which would have been 
satisfactory. The Government has now two alter- 
natives before it. If it is really desirous to secure 
an election by the people which would not be open 
to objection, it should confer the franchise with due 
qualifications on the people to elect a representative 
direct to tho Council. Or if it desires, as at present, 
to leave the election in the hands of the Municipalities 
and District Boards, it should permit only tho olected 
members on these corporate bodies to record their 
votes, which would of course necessitate tho increase 
in some Municipalities, and the appointment in 
others whore there are none, of elected members. 
The officials ought on no account to tako part in 
these proceedings. Apart from tho instances which 
have, of late, frequently occurred of officials trying 
their utmost to secure the return of their nominee, 
the mere fact of their being interested in a particular 
person is liable to influence unduly the minds of the 
electors. 

(iii) "Restraint on the freedom of speech and re- 
striction of the right of interpellation. Recent 
events have borne out the oft- repeated statement 
that nominated members could not feel or bo credited 
with that amount of independence which it is essen- 
tial that they should enjoy*. It was too much to 
expect them to criticise the actions of tho very men 
who brought them into existence. With the intro- 
duction of a new class of men under tho elcctivo 
system tho Government cllicials should have been pre- 
pared to face public criticism, to which no doubt they 
were not accustomed ; and though they might have 
good reason to smart under such criticism it was 
hardly oxpocted that they would resent it as they 
have dono. The Hon.. Mr. Mehta, in the discussion 
on the Police Amendment Bill, expressed himself 
strongly as to the extreme undesirability of investing 
officials, “ under cover of executive measurer* for the 
preservation of order, with the power of convicting 
and punishing without judicial trial ; ” and he 
alluded to the prejudices to which all men are liable 
and from which even tho heaven-born civilian is not 
exempt. For this ho was sternly taken to task by 
Sir J. Westland, who accused him of calumniating 
“the most distinguished service in tho world," and 
of lowering the reputation of the august assembly 
he was addressing. In the Provincial Councils tho 
flame spirit is shown, but in another direction. Sir 
•Charles Elliott gave tho start by raising objections 
to some of tho interpellations of the members of 
his Council and innocently suggested that some of 
the desired information might have been obtained 
privately from the secretaries, entirely ignoring the 
fact that publicity was most wanted, and that a 
hundred answers to questions put “ on the quiet ” to 
the secretaries would not possess the same value as 
one obtained in open Council, which would have tho 
advantage of publicity. Surely we are entitled to 
ask our rulers to be a little more sympathetic and 
generous in their action. 

(iv) The doctrine of the Mandate. Tho officials 
who compose the Viceroy’s Council are no doubt 
members of the most distinguished service in the 
world, but they seem likely to be more distinguished 
tor some of the extraordinaty opinions they hold as 
t6 how they are to discharge their duties. Sir H. 


Brackenbury, in the discussion on the Cotton Duties, 
said : “ There is a difference between those members 
who have been appointed by His Excellency as 
additional member., and those members of the 
Council who held their soats by virtue of their being 
ordinary members, and who, he added, having 
received definite infractions from the Secretary of 
State, were bound to carry out those instructions. 
The Viceroy went further, and swept away this 
distinction. He said : 

“ It h claimed tint f . mint bo free to upeak and vote 

in tliis Council foi tl. * measure 1 boy honestly think bee»t. I 
can accept that prnp< -in<.u inly with the qualification that 
they duly recoirnisi* t! > i '-.p.. liability under which they recieve 
their rights in tin- C .... K\ cry man who .sits here 

hits by the auth"iity ■ t Parliament, and to say that he can 
refuse to obey rhe .1 » id a-, ot Parliament would be absurd. 
.... The Socret.irv <>r State intei prets the will of Parlia- 
ment, and I protest . e-une i,ur — X will not say oljedienco to, 
hut rather— accept a:. ' it Lis decision liy anything less than 
ungrudging assent “ 

Paraphrased in simple language these words 
amount to the a^mion that both ordinary and 
additional membeis <. f Council are bound to carry' 
out tho behests of the Secretary of State. If it is so, 
then why go through tho farce of electing members, 
and why' have anv d : .ii ussiou at all in the Council, 
when all that that august body has to do is to 
register the decrees ( t the Secretary of State? 

LORD ELGIN AT MADRAS. 
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Viceregal toms in India are losing all their 
importance. PopuLr. enthusiasm ran high when 
Lord Ripon paid i.L visit to Madras. For over six 
miles triumphal airi.es were ereotod, and vast crowds 
ranged on both sides < f tho road through which the 
Viceroy passed, bands playing and banners dying. 
On tho x>laee of landing, liis Excelloncy received the 
municipal address and the people’s address. Ho had 
sot apart a day on which some sixty addresses were 
presented to him from all i>arts of the Presidency, to 
all of which he gave suitablo replies. When his 
successor, tho Mai quia of Dufforin, paid a visit here 
there was some popular demonstration. He received 
tho addresses of ail public bodies on the place of 
landing and gave replies. On the' occasion of the 
arrival of the Marqius of Lansdowne there was no 
enthusiasm whatever That nobloman also set 
apart a day to receive all the addresses at the 
Government House. There was no censorship 
exercised over anyone of those addresses. But now, 
during the time of His Excellency, Lord Elgin, the 
Home Rule Viceroy, things have taken a new turn. 
His Excellency' desired that copies of all addresses 
should be sent so as to reach him on Ootober 16th. 
Mark the timo. Ho was to arrive in Madras in 
Decembor. Several public bodies sent copies of 
their addresses. Some wore declined in toto on the 
ground that the Viceroy had no time, and one 
important political body was asked to omit three 
paragraphs from its address. The Mahajana Sabha 
of Madras passed a resolution that under the circum- 
stances no address should be presented. The Vice- 
roy’s refusal to reoeive au unmutilated address from 
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the Madras Mahajana Sabha created a profound 
sensation all over the country. The Indian press, 
both En glish and vernacular, condemned Lord Elgin’s 
action and congratulated the Sabha on its attitude. 
The presentation of an address to the Sovereign is a 
recognised custom, and Lord Elgin has incurred a 
serious responsibility in denying a privilege which 
all British subjects enjoy and prize. It is sincerely 
hoped that the British public will open its eyes to 
the grave injustice done to Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects by her accredited representative. The 
Madras papers — both Indian and Anglo-Indian — 
with one voice condemned the action of the Viceroy. 
The Mailt as Mail , the organ of the Anglo -Indians 
characterised the act as short-sighted, and romarked 
that Lord Elgin was quite mistaken in requesting 
that some paragraphs should be expunged. The 
Madras limes, another Anglo-Indian paper observed 
that, 

“ no far .is *he large b'>dy of Hindus are concerned, Lord 
Elgin will l-c mere unpopular among them after his visit 
than hef.-re, wholly owing to his Lordship’s want of 
eondoec et^ion and tact. This is the first time in Madras in 
which a Viuroy has behaved in this indiscreet maimer.” 

The JLndn described the whole business as 
meaningless, and said that 

11 the Viceroy will not receive the address unless certain 
port, lc ns <r topics are eliminated; and it is for the public 
bodies so treated te* decide whether, under such circumstances, 
they should present any address to him at all. His Excellency 
may - onditions, hut, we have the privilege of declining 

those conditions and withdrawing our addresses. We are 
sorry we have to write in this manner about tho representative 
of the (juecn . hut the unexpected attitude of Lord Elgin ha-, 
rendered a little bit of plain speaking necessary.” 

Tho Madras Standard , after condemning the Vice- 
roy for his short-sighted and unstatesmanlike con- 
duct, observed that the three paragraphs to which 

“ objection has been taken contain in fact the very pith of the 
address, and it is certainly absurd to expect the Sabha to 
present an address which has no aim or object in view. The 
8abha has done well, and deserves well of the country. Madras 
has again set an example which other Presidencies might copy 
with advantage.” 

So much for Madras public opinion. The opinion 
of all the Indian press was unanimous and vehement. 
The question is an important one, and tho Homo 
Rule Viceroy has in a measure trilled with the 
feelings of the country. The attitude of the Viceroy 
is in perfect harmony with the present temper of 
a considerable section of the bureaucracy, and the 
British public may be left to judge whether Lord 
Elgin, being a responsible representative of the 
sovereign, was justified. It is noteworthy that 
during his stay in Madras he never spoke to any 
Indian for more than five minutes. His cold de- 
meanour was the subject of general talk among all 
classes of Indians. 

THE DUTY OF EDUCATED INDIA. 


'ELOQUENT SPEECH BY MR. F. M. MEHTA. 

’ ‘We tfefer elsewhere to the eloquent speech 
delivered by the Hon. Pherozeshaii M. Mehta, 
0.1. E., at the Gaiety Theatre, Bombay, on De- 
cttriWrSOth, in reply to two addresses which were 
presented to him by the citizens of Bombay and the 
’cfekgates of the Eighth Bombay Provincial Con* 


ference. We reproduce below some of the most 
important passages in Mr. Mehta’s impressive 
address, which a Bombay correspondent aptly 
describes as “in reality a kind of manifesto, as well 
as a vigorous vindication, of educated Indians.” 
Mr. Mehta said that he regarded the addresses as 
having beon presented to him not so much in his 
personal capacity, but 

•*a*< netting forth tho motives which actuate tho conduot of 
e<lu«ated men throughout the country, the principles which 
guide and regulate their action, the credentials which they 
powers of their qualifications, and the constituents whom they 
can, if not -eieutifirally and systematically, at any rate, really 
and substantially, represent. Prom this point of view, gentle- 
men, 1 receive your addresses with the moat grateful accep- 
tance, as setting the seal of public approbation and apprecia- 
tion eu motives which it is now the fashion to malign, on 
prindphs which are ignored or misrepresented through pro- 
judic.c and intolerance, on credentials which are denied, and 
on the actuality of constituents who arc said to have no- 
exi-TMi'.e.” 

“ A Recrudescence of Calumny.” 

Tho time chosen for this vindication was, Mr. 
Mehta said, most appropriate, as thero had been, 
recently “ a remarkable recrudescence of calumny, 
misrepresentation and resentment against all those- 
natives who venture, however humbly to take an 
active interest in the welfare and progress of their 
country.” 

**We are bound at all times to speak with respect of the high 
functionaries of the Crown. We can only deplore that so respon- 
sible a Mini- ter as the present. Conservative Secretary of State for 
India, Lord George Hamilton, should have been so far misled 
as to sp.-ak of u- in a letter recently written by him as ‘those 
who wish to de-tioy and revolutionize the organic institutions 
of their ountry.’ (Oh' oh!) As if this was not enough, 
we have r« en only the other day reviled as croakers of evil, 
'•hooters <>f sedition, and revolution-mongers — (loud laughter) — 
by one of our own countrymen - -(loud laughter) — who though 
never a prophet in his own country, iR, by some occult process 
of metamorphosis, made to look like and pose in England as if 
he were r* ally a great man in Israel — (renewed laughter) —a maib 
who hob-nobl>ed with our Rajas, and Maharajas, was hand and 
irlo\t* with our merchant princes, was foremost among the 
kings ot industrial development, was a philanthropic em- 
ployer of labour, and who was at the same time the sympa- 
thetic friend and patron of the Zemindar and the rayat. 
(Laughter.; We have neter recognized but ony Indian who 
had the right to make a representative claim for all India 
and that man by universal acclaim is Dadabhai Naoroji — (loud 
cheer- -*o whom prince and peasant joined to give more than a 
royal wtieome on liis way to Lahore, the Christmas beforo last. 
The pretension- of Mr. Bhownaggree to depose Mr. Dadabhai 
in the hearts of his countrymen of all classes and degrees 
could only be received in India, as they actually were received,, 
with arnufctd -bouts and roars of laughter.” 

The Two Mr. Buownauqrkes. 

Mr. Bhownaggree, continued Mr. Mehta, had 
denounced the educated classes “ as sowing dis- 
content and sedition by their perpetual selfish and 
unscrupulous attacks upon the English in India.’* 
This statement was received with “renewed 
laughter,” and Mr. Mehta proceeded:— 

Gentlemen, I for ono recognize the singular competence of 
Mr. Bhownaggree to formulate such an indictment, tor I have 
a very vivid recollection of an incident that took plaoe some- 
years ago. 1 was returning from Kathiawar and a friend 
joined me at Wadhwan. Wo got out for dinner at the- 
refreshment room at Ahmedabad Station. On returning to 
our compartment, we found an English gentleman installed in 
it with a huge and fieree-looking dog by his side. Both my 
friend and myself had very strong objections to travelling in suoh 
company for a whole night, and we tried to persuade him to 
relegate his companion to the dog-box in accordance with' 
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Tail way regulations. On his refusal, I a poke to the station- 
master, which so irritated the dog’s owner that very soon my 
friend and he came to high words and some not very choice 
language, and I had just time to rush between them to prevent 
them from proceeding to blows. (Laughter.) An I took my friend 
aside and tried to pacify him, the English gentlemen com- 
plained to people gathered about how utterly unreasonable and 
provoking our conduct was in objecting to the company of his 
dog. * I never object to travelling even with natives in the 
.same compartment,’ he said with the mo-t aggrieved air in the 
world. You can scarcely conceive, gentlemen, the paroxysm 
•of fury into which my excited friend was thrown at this com- 
parison of the status of dogs and natives, non.- the les-* 
stinging because made with the most perfect un« oasciousness 
•of its insolence. I thought it advisable to tike him ami 
myself to another compartment where I tried to moderate his 
somewhat violent tirades against the intolerable rudeness of 
Europeans towards natives of all classes from primes down- 
wards, by telling him not to generalize iive»muTi or take 
individual cases too seriously. But he was not to L* t onsoled : 
he scouted all attempts to explain away the in-deii' ••* of the 
treatment of natives by Europeans as anything akin to the 
•estrangement caused by the exclusive clmiai ter ot native social 
and religious ways. He called to mind many of the stories on this 
point related in that excellent article in tic* October number of 
the Conft'Ht/jornry Hirmv from tho pen of tin* R.-v. Mr Bounur. 

Though feeling very sleepy, I win legated by my 

friend for half the night with croaking fear- as to the 
permanence of British rule owing to this galling behaviour 
towards natives, of the same character as are rn>\v denounced in 
the mouth of educated natives. This friend < f mine, the hero of 
this story, was, gentlemen, no other than Mr. Bin wuaggree 
(loud laughter and cheers) — who has now ret anted t!:*» error- of 
his old ways and is posing as a reformed character before 
Anglo-Indian autlionees to denounce the f < dly uni dinger of 
allowing the educated classes to mak*. pt*rp.*tu.il at be ks on, 
and criticise Europeans in India, who, if they Hve faults, 
-have them only as the sun has spots." (Laughter . 

Higher Education in India. 

“Our faults,” Mr. Mehta added, “are many, our 
imperfoctions numerous, our capacities and abilities 
neither groat nor brilliant, our methods disjointed 
and spasmodic, but our motive- are not what they 
are represented to be by a certain tlav> of Anglo- 
Indians who havo now caught Mr. Bhov naggree to 
echo their sentiments.” Passing on. Mr. Mehta 
spoke in enthusiastic terms of the spread of higher 
•education : 

“From tho educational institutions pstahli-hod under the 
glowing inspiration of so noble a geuiu.- as that of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone issued a band of noble ymlh.- thoroughly 
imbued with the sentiment tlmt the education which they had 
received was given to them, not only to promote their own 
worldly advancement, but to devote it at the same time in 
grateful performance of what tlmt education taught, them wa.- 
the sacred duty of helping, in however humble a way, in 
making the foreign rule of the country in who-e hands the 
destinies of thoir mother country had been placed by the 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence, a blessing to them tx>ih 
Instead of a curse. (Cheers.) .... There i- n<> Word which i- 
so misused and maltreated, and which is more made the vehicle 
•of the fallacy of the middle term than conservatism, when it is 
used to preach inactivity on our part. (Applauv?.’ Becau-e 
India is conservative, is there no need on our part to agitate 
for the reduction, for example, of the salt tax in tho ii.* crest 
•of the masses, for the enforcement of a policy of ec ,nomy, for 
the lightening of the burdens on the land, for securing a more 
sympathetic and less insolent treatment of natives by Euro- 
peans, for securing juster verdicts from European juries in 
•cases of offences against natives!' (Cheers.) It is grossly 
misleading to suppose that what we aim at is to supersede 
Englishmen altogether, or, as it is sometimes put. to take the 
•administration of the country into our own hands, leaving them 
the solitary task of supporting us with English bayonet*. 
(Cheers.) On the contrary, no o*e is more ready than ourselves 
to acknowledge the singular capacity of the British nation 
•over all oilier civilised peoples on the surface of the earth for 
governing a continent like that of India . ’ ' (Applause . ) 


English “AxoorNES3.” 

It was in providing against the perils of a foreign 
rule of so complex a character that “the watchful 
criticism and close co-operation of the educated 
classes could not but be most useful aud helpful.” 
The danger, not of an open reversal, but of insidiouu 
and indirect evasion of the policy inaugurated in 
1858 was always imminent. 

“ The danger and tho mischief lie, in the lirs f pLico, in tho 
oue-sidcdncHH and secrecy of the system, and. secondly, in tho 
circumstance that English officialdom is n<*r in t »u. h with 
til-* people. (Loud applause.) I know that the iatt*r state- 
ment of fact is vehemently and passionately denied, so passion- 
ately indeed that one is tempted to suspect that my lady pro 

tests too much It has often been a matter ot great 

surprise to me, as 1 believe it has been to many others, to find 
iu unexpected casual ways how even the ino-t experienced and 
sympathetic European officers incidentally betray too motif 
startling inability to enter into and comprehend the simplest 
tacts of tuitii e life and native thought. The re non lies in 
what may he termed the ‘aloofness' of tho English » h.iraeter 
and temperament. The district officer d<»es his work, but 
outside and beyond that he stands utterly aloof from tho 
|H*ople. His interests and his amusement- arc jealously cou 
tilled within the narrow circle of his own people, and ho never 
seeks an opportunity, as he has not the inclination, to enter 
really into tho life ot flu* people around him in the hundred 
w iys m which it can he done even between people of different 
soi ml and religious creed-." 

Ignorani e or the Yernai i/lars. 

Moreover Anglo-Indians have another serious dis- 
qualification. They are not familiar with the Indian 
vernaculars : — 

" Englishmen are not easy linguist- at any time; but in 
India they never acquit c anything distantly approaching to a 
living knowledge ot any ot the different * languages of the 
people. In tho Bombay Presidency there are not half -a -do eu 
men who have a good colloquial knowledge of any of tho 
vernaculars, or can carry on a decent conversation on geucral 
srdrects with an ordinary native. They never acquire tho 
lights and shades which are the current coin of the inter - 
< mmunion of native life, and without a knowledge of winch 
it i- impossible to dive into the heart and mind of the people. 
In pointing out the hollowness of the assertion that .District 
Officers are in touch with the people, I am not enunciating a 
grievance or exposing a fault; it jnuv be that the aloofness 
which causes it lias its own uses and advantages m other 
directions ; 1 am simply stating a fact. But it is a fact 
which is of great importance to recognise. It places these 
officers m flic hands ot the people around them who may or 
may not be worthy of confidence iu the way of knowledge, 
capacity or interest, and deprives their view's, opinions and 
conclusions of the authority due to information at tir.it 
band. But unfortunate as this circumstance is in Psolf, it is 
fraught with immeasurable possibilities of injusth e, oppression, 
and mischief when taken in connection with the secrecy with 
which the administration is chiefly carried on." (Cheers.) 

Criticism and “Prestige.” 

“ Criticism,” Mr. Mehta continued, “is the only 
antidote of any real efficacy which we possess at 
present against tho inevitable evils of a secret and 
irresponsible bureaucracy.” Those who advocated 
tho repression of criticism urged that complaints 
lowered the “prestige ” of officials. 

*• Oentlemen, 1 have come to dread nothing so much as the 
intrusion of tins wonderful word * prestige ' in Indian political 
discussion. It does duty for every uct and measure that has 
nr. other argument to support it. Only tho other day, so 
eminent a politician as the present leader of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Arthur Balfour, vindicated tho retention ot 
Chitral on the imperious soore of ‘ prestige, * forgetting that 
even the carefully edited Chitral Blue-book showed that tho 
occupation was part of a deliberate scheme designed so far 
back as 188t>. (Cries of ‘ shame.’) To me it soerns that tho 
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‘ prestige ’ both of the administration and its officers, instead of 
suffering, is likely to be increased under a freer system, 
because, in the first place the work would be more carefully 
and impartially done, just as judicial work is done more 
cautioudy and carefully under a system of appeal, and 
secondly, because there would be a diminution of the possi- 
bilities of undeserved obloquy and dissatisfaction arising from 
ignorance and misunderstanding which a little publicity and 
explanation would easily remove. (Cheers.)” 

Educated Indians: Typical Credentials. 

But it is sometimes said that educated Indians are 
even less in touch with the people than District 
Officers are. Indians are said to be so denationalized 
by education as to no longer understand native life 
and sentiments. To this precious theory Mr. Mehta 
replied as follows : — 

What are the facts; Why, the large majority of educated 
natives arc drawn from the small towns and villages of the 
"Presidency, and have grown up in contact with all varieties of 
the trading and agricultural > lasses. Then is the educated 
native estranged by his education from his kith and kin, and 
utterly denationalized r So far from that being the case, we 
have had recently to deplore a very suggestive spectacle of 
educated natives sympathizing and going hand in hand in an 
extreme spirit of reaction and intolerance with the old orthodox 
opponents of all social reform. It is monstrous to allege that, 
however educated, the native can throw off the material from 
which he has grown and developed. A native, educated or 
not, must in tho nature of things intuitively understand native 
thought and feeling, where the most cultured European must 
lamentably fail. It is not a question of capacity or attain- 
ments. but in the one case it is a question of arduous effort ; 

in the other, it is simple nature But what arc our 

credentials of positive knowledge r The other day a friend of 
mine told me that he was travelling with a high English 
officer— a Superintendent of Police— and the conversation 
turning upon the debate on the Police Bill in the Viceroy’s 
Council, tne officer was very ‘■evere upon my presumption in 
opposing it, as I could know nothing of things in the Mofussil 
—(laughter) — whatever may be the extent of my ignorance 
regarding the city of Bombay. (Loud laughter. This, gentle- 
men, is a typical charge in which Anglo-Indian officials are 
fond of indulging. Though by no means a very favourable 
specimen, I am willing to submit to an examination on that 
point— (laughter and cheers)— not of ability, but of knowledge 
and experience of the people. During a practice of a quarter 
of a century, I have gone on professional business, times with- 
out number. I have Traversed in this way (ruzarat and 
Kathiawar, Rajputana and Central India, the Districts to the 
Last and a great portion of the Deccan and Southern Mahra.lt a 
country. J. have thus visited not only the large and small 
towns, but thanks to the combination of revenue and judicial 
functions — (laughter ; — I have followed the camps of District 
Officers from village to village m the remotest parts of the 
Presidency. I have had to appear before all classes of officers 
from the Mahalakari and MamUtdar to the District Magistrate 
and the District Judge. I have practiced in the Courts of 
Native States and have pleaded before Native Chiefs and their 
judicial officers of every degree of 'cmpetencc. In the, course 
of these peregrinations, [ have come in free, dose, and spon- 
taneous communion with all classes ol clients, from the Thakore 
and Talukdar, the tradesman and the artisan, the zemindar 
and the rayat, not to forgit the most famous outlaw of 
Kathiawar of present day*,, don't be alarmed, gentlemen, not 
*in the way of teing looted— (a laugh)— but in friendly converse 
and consultation. But it is not the extent of this communion 
only, that is of importance, it is the nature and character of it. 
In Gu/arat, Kathiawar, and Rajputana at least, I was a 
native speaking in a common \< macular; in the Mahratta 
country, I could understand, though I could not freely speak 
in tho language of those part*. I confess my ignorance of 
Canarese. This alone gave me < x, immeasurable advantage 
over the best of Europeans. But what was still greater, the 
hearts of the people would open to me as they could never open 
to any', even the most sympathy ri'V officer, and I could enter 
into their real thonghts and feelings and interests without let 
or difficulty . These are my credentials, end they are typical 
of those of hundreds of educated and intelligent natives. I 


think wo can therefore lay claim to know a trifle more of the 
heart and mind of our countrymen than the ablest and most 
experienced of English officers. Some of them havo deservedly 
earned a high reputation for industry and capacity in com- 
piling statistical catalogues and encyclopaedias of every variety 
of Indian information : they perhaps possess a larger collection 
of the dry bones of Indian history. Biit of the living forces 
of Indian life and sentiment, we must humbly take the liberty 
of claiming a more intuitive, intimate, and superior knowledge. 
(Applause.)” 

Their Constituents. 

Coming to the question, Who are tho constituents 
of educated Indians ? Mr. Mehta said that, without 
being elected, their communion and common nature 
with the people qualified them to understand and 
to interpret their wants in a more representative way 
than their foreign rulers. 

“A Kathiawar thief was once put up to say in England that 
native chiefs had no sympathy with bodies like the Congress- 
and the ways of our educated classes. (Laughter.) Nothing 
could bo more inaccurate. Speaking from my own knowledge, 
I c an vouch that the majority of the chiefs of this Presidency 
have dot-o sympathy with the aims and objects of educated 
natives— (applause)— and specially with those of tho Cotigress 
—(loud applause)— and they have given substantial proofs of 
their friendly interest. It is true that they do not always give 
open expression to their views, for fear of displeasing tneir 
political officers, who have it in their power to harass them in, 
a hundred different ways, or to withhold from them the guns, 
orders and honours which they dearly love. But we oan knOW 
and interpret their opinions and sentiments better than political 
officers. We know that they are true and loyal, but we know 
how they resent the treatment that is often given them, for 
example, in tho close and secret manner of deciding upon their 

claims and rights and differences We can equally 

represent the great masses of the people, and we can enunciate 
tb-ir grievances and the measures for redressing them. Wo 
can ask for a reduction of the salt tax in their interest. ; we can 
ask for a lighter assessment of the land ; we can ask for them, 
economy and reduction of t xreuditure. and we can point out 
that nothing is more responsible for squandering the revenues 
of the country than the military policy which has again coim- 
into favour since I884-18KJ. We can point out that, while 
one north-west scientific frontier was bad enough, that policy 
haH added another promising to be equally troublesome, if not 
in rime worse, on the north-east, in the conquest and acquisi- 
tion of Upper Burma It is no doubt a proud prospect 

for vainglorious ‘great Englanders,’ but the country regret- 
fully tasts wistful glances on the wise policy of Jjgrd Lawrence, 
whose keen sagacity had recognised that by fljjwy efforts and 
enterprises to strengthen the outposts and Aotmers, you may 
bo indirectly weakening the base by impoverishing the people 
and undermining their contentment." 

“A High and Nolle Mission.” 

‘‘In these and a hundred different ways we are,” 
said Mr. Mehta in conclusion, “qualified by our 
posit: m, our circumstances and our education to* 
spoak lor, to represent and to serve our countrymen 
of all grades and classes. It is a high and noble 
mission, imposed by duty and sanctified by patriotism. . 
Let us hope and trust that we may be enabled to 
rise higher and higher to it, to guide it with un- 
swerving loyalty, to temper it with discretion and 
moderation, to prosecute it with constancy and 
integrity, and cement it with harmony and union. 
Individual persons can participate in it in only a 
small and humble way, but your presence here shows 
that if we honestly and fearlessly endeavour to per- 
form what little it may be given to each of us to do> 
we may he sure of the unstinted and generous sup- 
port and appreciation of our countrymen of all classes, 
creeds and persuasions.” (Loud and long continued 
applause.) 
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THE CONGE ESS AT POONA. 


The Eleventh Indian National Congress, which met 
at Poona during the closing days or December last, 
was, as our Special Correspondent informs us, and 
as may be gathered from the universal testimony of 
the Indian press, a brilliant success. Those who 
feared, and those others who hoped, that it might 
prove a scene of faction and division, feared and 
hoped in vain. It would seem, indeed, that the 
differences of opinion which were brought to light 
during the preparations for the Congress have, from 
one point of view, proved a blessing in disguise. 
They served to kindle enthusiasm and to arouse 
curiosity. It is impossible within our limits of space 
to attempt anything like a full report of the speeches 
delivered at Poona. We print, however, the text of 
the resolutions which were adopted, and we endea- 
vour, in the two following articles and elsewhere, to 
present to our readers in succinct form the salient 
features alike of the National Congress and of the 
Social Conference. These are supplemented by the 
brilliant and suggestive speech delivered by Mr. 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta at Bombay, of which we 
reproduce the greater part, and which Sir W. 
Wedderburn, M.P., discusses on another page. 
Lord Lansdowne, speaking at a University Exten- 
sion meeting in London on January 24th, said that 
the extension of municipal government in India, and 
the admission of Indians to the legislative councils, 
far from embarrassing British authority, had been 


“ the means of giving a useful outlet to public 
“ opinion in the country ” and had “ in many ways 
“ assisted those who are responsible for the conduct 
44 of the affairs of India.” The Indian National 
Congress, which Lord Lansdowne apparently forgot 
to mention, fulfils the same useful purpose on a 
vastly greater scale. Its opinions, formulated by 
the educated community, expressed by representative 
Indians of ability and experience, and embodied in 
its resolutions, deserve the careful attention not only 
of students of that most fascinating of all movements, 
the course of events, but also of Parliament, the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom, and the Govern- 
ment of India. The position of Lord Melbourne’s 
Ministry in the House of Lords was compared to the 
position of a water-logged wreck into which enemies 
from all quarters poured their broadsides. Lord 
►Salisbury’s Ministry is strong in the House of Lords, 
but it is harassed by a tangled skein of foreign 
diiliculties, and it cannot lightly ignore the essen- 
tially sane and moderate requests of the millions of 
loyal British subjects in India. 

One of tho first and most important resolutions of 
the Poona Congress expressed the opinion that the 
Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure will be 
useless unless it enquires into the lines of policy 
which regulate expenditure. Before the administra- 
tion of British India was transferred from the East 
India Company to the Crown, there was a periodical 
stock-taking every twenty years at each renewal of 
the Company’s Charter. These periods of investiga- 
tion coincide with the concession of some of the 
greatest boons which the people of India have 
obtained. Since 1858 there has been no such en- 
quiry, and, as we have so often shown, the present 
Royal Commission is not by any means the kind of 
Commission which was wanted and asked for. It is, 
in the emphatic words of Mr. Baikuntha Nath Sen, 
who proposed tho resolution in question, “ neither 
* £ the semblance nor the shadow of what they 
“ wanted.” Ho roferred in terms of the deepest 
gratitude, and amid tho cheers of his va9t audience, 
to the services of the British Committee and the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee in obtaining the 
appointment of the Commission. But what the 
spokesmen of those bodies asked for was enquiry 
into tho condition of the people of India, their 
capacity or incapacity to bear their present financial 
burdens, the possibility of reducing expenditure, 
tho nature of the revenue system, and the financial 
relations between India and the United Kingdom. 
Lord Welby’s Commission, thanks to Sir Henry 
Fowler, is much less ambitious, and it deliberates 
with closed doors, as if, in the words of one speaker, 
it were hearing some specially unsavoury divorce suit. 
Still, that is no reason why it should not be used for 
all that it is worth, and it will he strange indeed if 
the strenuous labours of Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and Mr. W. S. Caine produce no 
good result. The Congress, as was to be expected, 
laid special emphasis upon the need of taking 
evidence in India as well as in London, a suggestion 
which ought not to escape the notice of Lord welby 
and his colleagues. It is hard to see how, in spite 
of Sir Henry Fowler, the Commission can avoid 
investigation of policy. The Congress, at any rate 
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has consistently maintained that the chief cause of 
India's financial embarrassments is not the fall in 
exchange, hut the growth of military expenditure. 
It sees the only remedy in “ a material curtailment 
“ of the expenditure un the Army Services and other 
“ military expenditure, Home Charges, and the cost 
“ of civil administration.” Mr. D. E. Wacha, who 
proposed this resolution, rightly complained that 
adequate details of expenditure are not furnished by 
the Government of India. We noed not, at this 
moment, dwell upon a subject with which our readers 
are so familiar. Hut we record with great satisfaction 
the appointment of so indefatigable a worker as Mr. 
Wacha to he joint honorary Secretary of the Con- 
gress in India. Side by side with his resolution we 
may place another, moved by Mr. II. A. Wadia, of 
Bombay, declaring that the expenses of expeditions 
which aim at extending the frontiers of British India 
should be shared between the United Kingdom and 
India, and that without some such guarantee the 
“forward” military policy will involve India in 
hopeless financial confusion. The point is, of course, 
that if British taxpayers bore a part of the expense, 
these expeditions would disappear. In this con- 
nexion we may mention Dr. Bahadurji’s grave alle- 
gations as to the reckless waste of stores in India — a 
possible cause of expenditure to which Lord Wei by ’s 
Commission may well pay' attention. The result of 
extravagant expenditure is seen in the odious 
severity of the salt tax and the neglect of educa- 
tion. One of tho resolutions of the Congress thankod 
Lord George Hamilton for his promise, made last 
September, to take an early opportunity of reducing 
the salt tax. The mover, who cited some appalling 
statistics as to the consumption of salt, expressed a 
fear that, in view of Lord G. Hamilton’s promises 
to Lancashire, the thanks of tho Congress might be 
premature. The fear was well grounded. Sir James 
Westland has since proposed to employ fifty lakhs, 
not in reducing the salt tax, but in readjusting tho 
cotton duties. Can we wonder if Indians reflect 
bitterly that “on the one side you have the Man- 
“ cheater manufacturers, whose voice is powerful, 
“ and who make and unmake Cabinets ; while on 
“ the other side you have the Indian peasant, 
“ always quietly hearing the burdens that God and 
“ man may choose to impose upon him 
But the financial question, grave as it is, is not 
the whole of the Indian problem. Lord Lansdownc, 
in the recent speech which we have already quoted, 
said that if he wished to show what Englishmen 
were capable of accomplishing, he would point to 
India. It is probable that he was not thinking at 
the moment of the threatened interference with trial 
by jury and the continued combination of executive 
and judicial functions in the same officers. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance and the 
value of the speeches delivered upon these subjects 
by two such competent authorities as Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee and Mr. Manomohan Gho 9 e. Mr. Bon- 
nerjee, speaking with the authority of the Leader of 
the Calcutta Bar, expressed the alarm which is felt 
at the changes that are continually being made and 
threatened in respect of trial by jury in India. His 
speech was a luminous survey of the history of the 
subject down to the recen: Jury Bill which, accord- 


ing to Lord Elgin, proposed a system of special 
verdicts merely for tho sake of obtaining an academic 
discussion of the question. We should like to know 
— perhaps we do know — what would be thought of 
a Government which, in the interests of a debating 
society, made a similar proposal in this country. 
Trial by jury is regarded as an institution of vital 
importance in England. It is still more essential in 
India where district officers, whose knowledge of the 
vernaculars is such as to satisfy an examiner, need 
the co-operation of jurors who do not need to 
translate the evidence of witnesses. Mr. Bonnerjee 
was able to state that, so far as Bengal was con- 
cerned, not a single complaint against trial by jury 
had been sent up by any section of the population, 
and nobody had even alleged that a jury had 
acquitted a criminal who ought to*have been con- 
victed. As for the egregious system of spocial 
verdicts, which would enable and encourage a judge 
to cross-examine jurors, Mr. Bonnerjee cannot find 
in English history, from first to last, even a solitary 
instance of special verdicts in a criminal case. Mr. 
Manomohan Ghose. who in an admirable speech 
renewed the appeal for the separation of judicial 
and executive functions, repeated the conclusive 
evidence which he lately adduced in our columns 
and at a mooting of the East India Association. We 
need not re-open here a subject of which eminent 
authorities treat on another page, except to cite the 
statement, mentioned by Mr. Gliose, of a high 
Bengal official. That disinterested critic is reported 
to have assured the Government of India that it was 
undesirable to divot the district magistrate of his 
judicial powers lecause he wa* the “connecting 
“ link ” between the police and the judiciary of his 
district. “Coxwetting Link,” indeed ! Hoc prutexi* 
nomine culpam. The whole subject is, we are glad to 
say, shortly to be brought before Parliament and 
the ►Secretary of State for India, and we trust that 
some practical steps may 1)6 taken, without much 
further delay, to remove what is undoubtedly a 
crying scandal. We have not left ourselves space 
to discuss the rest of the resolutions. But they are 
not new. Indian reform moves slowly, and the 
demands which independent opinion in India puts 
forward from year to year havo not the elementary 
merit of novelty. They are, nevertheless, of supreme 
importance, and to ignore them, in a spirit either of 
contempt or of indifference, is the part not merely of 
fools but of madmen. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Mi;. Surexiira Nath Baner.ii. in the opening words 
of the eloquent, luminous and comprehensive address 
which he delivered as President of the Eleventh 
Indian National (Jougress, described that assembly 
as the non-official Parliament of the Indian nation. 
It is nothing less. Whatever may be the differences 
of race and creed in India, all races and all creeds 
meet at the Congress upon a common platform, to 
protect and extend their rights and to redress their 
grievances. The preparations for the Poona Con- 
gress brought to light, indeed, certain differences 
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-within the Congress camp upon the subject of Social 
.Reform. Mr. Banerji, who referred to these incidents 
in statesmanlike terms, pointed out that those Indians 
who are, and those who are not, cordial supporters 
of the Social Conference are nevertheless animated 
by a common sentiment of devotion to the National 
Congress. The Congress has not, as yet, a written 
constitution. Its proceedings and its composition 
are determined not by law but by custom. Proposals 
have, however, been made again and again during 
the past ten years to give to this organisation, which 
is fighting a constitutional battle, something like a 
constitutional basis. Mr. Banerji warmly advocated 
the adoption of well defined rules, which should 
embody existing practice and obviate future diffi- 
culties. The Congress has now passed beyond the 
stage of infancy. It has survived persecution and 
abuse, and what it has now to avoid is rather the 
internal danger of dissension and dispute. Nobody 
who surveys the triumphant career of tlie Congress 
will for a moment believe that that danger is serious. 
Lord Macaulay, in a prophetic moment, looked 
forward to a time when British Indian subjects, 
being instructed in European knowledge, might 
crave for European institutions. If such a day 
came, it would be, he said, the proudest in the 
annals of England. The day has come, and the 
Congress is the representative exponent of the 
wishes and hopes of the Indian people. Mr. Banerji, 
who dwelt with enthusiasm upon the brilliant record 
of the Congress, claimed for it that it had not taken 
up a single question without bringing it into the 
field of practical politics. But it is not merely that 
in such questions as the enlargement of the Councils, 
the separation of judicial and executive functions, 
the reform of the Police and the more generous 
admission of Indians to the higher offices of State, 
the Congress has put forward with vigorous modera- 
tion the demands of the educated community. It 
has produced a new spirit, developed a new enthu- 
siasm, and in no mean degree united together 
the scattered elements of a vast and diversified 
population. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1892 was due to the 
continued agitation of the Congress, but it fell far 
short of the hopes of the Congress. Mr. Banerji 
says that the people of India regard it not as a final 
settlement but only as a cautious experiment. Mr. 
Gladstone, discussing the provisions of the measure, 
said that he hoped it might lead to a living repre- 
sentation of the Indian people. Lord Salisbury said 
much the stftne. Would either of them maintain 
that in Bengal, for example, seven elected members 
can represent adequately the living strength of a 
community of seventy millions ? The stock argu- 
ment against the enlargement of the Councils is that 
the Government must have a Standing majority, and 
therefore if the number of elected members is 
increased^ the number of nominated members must 
be increased also. The answer is that this increase 
in the number of official members is not necessary to 
secure a majority. Mr. Banerji cited the case of the 
Calcutta Municipality where, although the elected 
member constitute two-thirds Of the whole body, 
the chairman never failed to carry any resolution 
*hieh he strongly desired to carry. If the number 
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of elected members of the Councils were increased, 
the Government would share in the benefit. Even 
Sir Charles Elliott has expressed the opinion that 
the extension of the Bengal Legislative Council 
materially added to its strength, its popularity, and 
its usefulness. The right of interpellation, in spite 
of a reluctance in some quarters to give satisfactory 
answers, has proved spec ially valuable not only in 
obtaining information for the public but also in 
removing misapprehensions as to the policy of the 
Government. The practice might well be so extended 
as to include supplementary questions, such as we 
find in tho House ol Commons, and brief explanatory 
speeches, such as we find in the House of Lords. 
Under the Act of D92 discussion of the Indian 
Budget was allowed. But no resolution may be 
moved, or division taken, upon any item. Mr. 
Banerji maintains, and maintains rightly, that if 
there is ono class of questions more than another in 
which popular representatives should exercise control, 
it is in financial questions. The authority and use- 
fulness of the Councils are further threatened by 
the new doctrine ot “ mandate ” which declares that 
members must vote, not according to their opinions, 
but according to rule. It is one thing for members 
of Parliament to follow the mandates of constituents 
with whom they agree. 'It is another thing for 
members of a legislative council to obey the 
dictates of a Secretary of State from whom they 
d iff or. Burke, who was a Conservative, though he 
called himself a Whig, refused in vehement terms 
to accept instructions even from constituents. Lord 
Elgin, who is a Whig, though he calls himself a 
Liberal, is willing fi> accept and to defend mandates 
from the India Office. Mr. Banerji discussed at 
considerable length the financial condition of India. 
If it be true, as John Bright held, that the financial 
condition of a country is a sure sign of the character 
of its Government, the Uovernment of India must be 
incompetent indeed. Ever recurring deficit, ever 
increasing debt, are the terms in which Mr. Banerji 
sums up Indian finance, and, with Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Sir David Barbour, the Bombay Presidency 
Asssociation, and the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, he finds the chief cause of 
financial embarrassment in the policy of military 
aggression. The recent expedition to Chitral was 
condemned with remarkable unanimity by Indian 
public opinion. “Prestige” compelled Lord Salis- 
bury's Government to occupy the country in spite of 
the Viceroy’s proclamation. Mr. Balfour says that 
the retention of Chitral will involve no addition to 
the Indian army. But Lord Salisbury recently 
warned us that politicians are apt to under- estimate 
the cost of projects which they desire to fulfil. If 
the Indian army is able, without any additional 
strength or expenditure, to retain Chitral, it is 
obvious that its previous strength and expenditure 
were in excess of what was wanted. 

We trust that members of Parliament will read 
with attention Mr. Banerji’s vigorous condemnation 
of the costly, futile and dangerous “forward” 
policy. The true scientific frontier against Eliasian 
invasion lies, he said, not in a remote and inaccessible 
mountain, nor in the House of Commons, but in Uie 
grateful hearts of a loyal and contented people. 
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The “ forward ” policy, as Lord Lawrence foresaw, 
squanders the resources of India to no purpose, 
while urgent domestic reforms are postponed through 
lack of funds. It is to he hoped that the whole 
question, together with the question of the Home 
Charges, will be thoroughly sifted by the Royal 
Commission oil Indian Expenditure. When Sir C. 
I)ilke was invited on a certain occasion to state his 
views on an Indian question, he replied that he had 
stated them twenty years before, and the question 
^tood where it did * It is not easy to lend novelty to 
the subjects which the Indian National Congress 
places in the forefront of its programme, but Mr. 
Banerji treated each in turn with force and spirit. 
As for the Indian cotton duties, he said plainly that 
if Manchester has a grievance, sho should agitato 
for financial justice to India, and she would com- 
mand the sympathies of educated India. Financial 
justice is not to he found in the Home Charges, in 
Exchange Compensation Allowance, or in artificial 
restrictions on Indian industries. Mr. Banerji ex- 
pects— and we trust that he may not be disappointed 
— great results from the labours of Lord Welby’s 
Commission, although, in common with all disinte- 
rested observers, ho regrets that it carries < n its 
deliberations with closed doors. Every Association 
in India ought, he said, to send representations t<> 
the Commission bearing on the question of Indian 
expenditure and the adjustment of charges between 
India and the United Kingdom. He repeated with 
admirable cogency the case for simultaneous exami- 
nations, accentuated as it was by the glaring disparity 
between the best and the worst of the successful 
candidates at tho last examination. The concession 
of the right so patiently and so eloquently advocated 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is as necessary to the 
efficiency of tho public service as it is to the con- 
tinued loyalty of British Indians. The exclusion of 
Indians from the commissioned ranks in the army 
is a pic(6 of gratuitous injustice which contrasts 
unpleasantly with the policy of Akbar. In dealing 
with the deplorable combination of judicial and 
executive functions in the same officers, Mr. Banerji 
made a practical suggestion which wo heartily en- 
dorse. He proposed that an official document should 
be published annually in each province by some 
recognised Association, recording the cases which 
illustrated the evils of the present system and the 
need of separation. Mr. Banerji’s remarks on the 
Jury Bill and the neglect of education in India 
deserve careful attention, and it is interesting to find 
the President of the Congress declaring that Indian 
questions cannot engage much attention in England 
until they become party questions. Taken as a 
whole the speech is a remarkable and compendious 
statement of contemporary opinion among educated 
Indians. It should bo carefully read by English- 
men who wish to obtain an insight into Indian 
questions from the non-official standpoint. At the 
close of a brilliant and exhaustive address Mr. 
Banerji reminded liis hearers that tho moral sympa- 
thies of civilised humanity were with them, and 
exhorted them to possess their souls in patience, 
supported by the undying faith that their cause, 
based upon the highest justice, must ultimately 
triumph. 


THE SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 

The rift in the lute at Poona has, of course, been 
exaggerated for the purposes of malevolent hostility 
either to the Social Conference or to the Congress 
or else to both. This was quite an inevitable result 
of the divisivo forces at work. It is true that the 
Conference, which has just held its ninth meeting, 
assembled for the first time in a separate mondap 
from the Congress ; and on the faco of this fact 
there is testimony to an unhappy perversity or one- 
side dness of view on the one part or on the other or 
on both. It seems incredibly thoughtless to suppose 
that movements of the magnitude and complexity of 
the Conference and the Congress, movements that 
touch so many and so sensitive roots of social senti- 
ment over so vast an area, can possibly go forward 
without frequent and considerable friction. The 
reasonable anticipation is directly the contrary. Men 
will think differently, for fifty reasons beyond 
human control. Men will act at different rates of 
promptitude, and go off at unexpected tangents. 
Men will persist in believing that just their own 
particular view is right, and that every other 
possible view is wrong. The full 1 lower of reason 
does not bloom in the actions of a nation or a party 
all in a flash. Let us bo reasonable in our expecta- 
tions of Indian reforms. And let us look at the 
facts dispassionately. 

What is tho extent of the rift ? It is not true to 
say that the Congress refused to allow the Confer- 
ence the accustomed uso of its panda!. At an early 
stage in the preparations for the Congress a section 
of the Poona Committeo took up a position, though 
at that time without tho support of any of the other 
Congress Committees, in view of which the leaders of 
the ^Social Conference decided not to ask for tho 
customary favour of the loan of the pavilion. These 
facts, exaggerated as they have been by men who 
care neither for the Congress nor for the Conference 
except in so far as tho one may be employed to 
injure tho other, do not justify the conclusion that 
the Congress had bidden the Conference go its way 
in separation. Of course, the two movements are 
perfectly distinct in their organisation and in their 
immediate and particular objects; and the fact that 
the < ’on gross originally included in its programme 
one section of tho subjects that are now cared for 
by tho Conference shows nothing more than that the 
division was practically expedient for the better pro- 
gress of the general cause. Tho holding of the 
annual meotings of tho two bodies in the same town 
and in the same building was simply a matter of 
general convenience, most of the visitors sympathising 
with both lines of reform work. The ill-judged 
energy of the particularists has made the ritt more, 
distinct for the moment by leading the Conference 
to refrain from asking the use of the Congress panda l 
as cn former occasions. Now how far does this 
concession to them represent the views of the ad- 
herents of the Congress? A circular letter was 
addressed to each of the standing committees of the 
Congress, asking their opinion as to the loan of the 
Congress pandal to the Conference, and the following 
is a summary of their replies : 

“There are 28 replies favourable to the Conference plus 4 
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whirli are indifferent or ailvUe reference to the Congress : in 
:ill ;>2. There are besideH 17 unfavourable, but of that number 
1(> are in full sympathy with Conference work, but advise c i - 
< e-sioti this yoar to the Poona opposition, and there are only < 
replies which seem to be opposed. The proportion of favour- 
able to unfavourable is thu^ nearly 2 to 1 ; and, irn lading thoM- 
ivho advise concession fur thi.- year only, the proportion is a- 
(» to l In the order of pro vim* 1 *, the Bombay replies are l •’ . 
of these 9 are favourable, 2 *ympathetie. and 2 opposed. 
Taking the last two together, the proportion more than 
2 to 1. The Madras replies an* 9. out of which > are favour- 
able and 1 indifferent. TLu- it may be seen that t.»>* \vli«do « 
Madras with ono single ev eptiuii is favourable -and that ti .> 
is indifferent, and leaves the whole thing to the iuona. Com- 
mittee. Ln the North-W. ,t.*rn Provinces twid Oudh, out ot < 
replies received, <5 are favourable, and only 1 w opposed I !-•> 

proportion of favourable t. opposed is, the re to re, <» tv) l In 
tlu Punjab, the favourable opinions, which are o. •■utweiirh 2 
unfavourable opinions, ewr. tutimr into account tb.e l which i- 
indiffwvrif. Even in curwrvativc Bengal, tlnue are 2 com- 
mittor who distinctly favour the Social Coulerem •», and th-uv 
are as many as 7 who sympathize with the CVutcronce but 
advise concession this veur. Only 3 committee* there 
>pp,med to the Social Conference, and only 1 is indifferent 

These hguros show that the temporary concession to 
fanatical narrownoss, in the interests of internal peace, 
has heeu made, whether wisely or unwisely, to a small 
minority. Further, although the elements of the 
minority are sporadic, tho main part of the excite- 
ment on the subject has radiatod from Koona as far 
as Bombay and Satara. The discontentment, though 
large enough to make an unseemly appearance, will 
not essentially affect the energies of the Conference. 

AViiat is the true explanation of the division? 
Mr. Justice Kanado rejects as insufficient the very 
general explanation “that this excitement is due to 
personal differences and party quarrels ’ This 
explanation seems too obvious. “ It is a cLara( ter- 
istic of our people, ” says Mr. Justice Kanado, “ that 
where a dozen people work togetlior, one hail will 
call the other half mad or wicked. It is our general 
habit to misunderstand one another. People think 
there is no good man among their opponents. But 
partv differences and personal misunderstandings 
have never made a whole nation mad. It will not 
be fair to the intelligence of other places in the 
country of which this city boasts to be the capital 
to accept this explanation?’ Such misunderstanding 
and unch aritableness are, unhappily, but too com- 
mon iu all latitudes. Mr. Justice Kanado thinks he 
has found a deeper and more real cause for the 
peculiar fervour of Toona in this matter. He looks 
up and down the social history of India, and re- 
marks that various methods of working out problems 
of social reform are adopted in the different parts of 
the country by different races. . There is the method 
of rebellion ; the method of utilising caste organisa- 
tions ; the method of appeal to religious feeling- ; 
the method of pledge, or sense of honour , the 
method of recourse to legislative aid. Now, says 
Mr. Justice Kanade, 

“The peculiar feature of the movement in thi* Prenideiuy 
is that we want not to work on single line, but to work ou ail 
lines together, and above all not to break with the pant and 
cease all connection with < ur society. We do not proceed ou 
the religious basis exclusively, as in Bengal. We have tho 
different Samajas, but somehow or vtker there is something m 
our nature which prevents in from bodily moving into another 
camp . We do not desire to give up i >ur hold on the old established 
institutions. Some might say this is our weakness, others 
think it connects our strength. Reform work .has not been 
carried out in this f residency on any one definite line, but we 


are trying all the moth >K which I have placed before you. If 
we were to follow any one method, our quarrels would cease 
If we were distinctly prepare, 1 to stand in a camp of our own, 
leaving the whole commune v to do what they like, we might 
be at peace, for this in exa> tlv what our friends the reactionist 

and the orthodox coinmumU .ire desiring us to do We 

are not disposed to folia* .tr.y one method, and we apply 
number of methods to a number rf problems, and we do desire, 
above all, not to cm * upy a separate camp for ourselves. Tiff- 
in, in my opinion, the < hi -f reason why there lias been -o much 
misunderstanding and v.. • exhibition of temper; and when 
you add to that per-oi a 1 and private differences, you will 
understand why the imfojtunate opposition which was n<*t 
offered elsewhere wa- ,“xh; 1 ited iu thU beloved city of ours.” 

There can be no question but there is very solid 
matter in this explanation of Mr. Justice Kanado’s. 
The difficulty, howevei explained, remains; and how 
far it may be carried, and how deeply it may be 
accentuated, depend- « ii how far the dissentient 
minority are amenable to calm reflection and a com- 
mon sense view of concerted action on various 
grounds for a great common object. 

The presidential address of Dr. Bhandarkar 
handled earnestly and impressively some of tho more 
outstanding questions i t social reform. Speaking of 
the proposals of the Conference a> to the condition 
of women, ho pointed out, but too truly, that “one 
half of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual resources 
of our country is being wasted.” So far as the 
education of women i-> concerned, some not incon- 
siderable first stop*> Lave boen taken. Thus, the 
first resolution expressed satisfaction with “ the 
efforts that have been made by various private 
societies and Samajas in Calcutta, Bombay, Koona, 
Ahmedabad, Jallandar, and other cities, and by tlv> 
Native States of Bareli and Mysore, for the pro- 
motion of higher female education ” in various ways, 
while urging that further organised efforts should be 
made in tho same direction. Time and tide run strong 
on the side of tho reformers, though discretion anil 
patience must remain steadily vigilant at the helm. 
The distressful illustrations of married woman’s life, 
which were cited as common examples, ought to 
touch the heart and conscience of every man whose 
feelings have not become petrified by custom. The 
“ill-assorted match" of the old man and the young 
girl Dr. Bhandarkar condemned even more energeti- 
cally than the “human sacrifice” resulting from 
grievous inequality of physical strength. In either 
class of cases, there can be no doubt but the 
reformers must expect strong opposition and hind- 
rance, latent or disguisod rather than openly 
declared. Allied with these cases is the practice of 
early marriage, which Dr. Bhandarkar attacked on 
historical and social, as well as on physical, grounds. 
As regards caste, a distinct reversion to the older 
freedom is in strong progress, fostered immensely 
by English example and by the social modes of 
intercommunication, especially the democratising 
railway. The propostorous way in which society 
has been broken up by over-driving the principle of 
caste is shown by the fact that one of the resolutions 
advocated inter-communication, as regards eating 
and marriage-alliance between, members of the 
subdivisions of the same caste. So much at least 
is necessary before the larger fragments can be 
gathered together into the semblance of a whole. 
Dr Bhandarkar carefully pointed out that the 
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reforms advocatod by the Conference involve no 
break of continuity, while they are necessary to the 
free expansion of the energies and capacities of 
the people. The solid basis of his position is 
indicated in the following sentences : 

“You will !»ee that what is necessary in order :hat ffioe 
reforms may come into practice is that there she. Id spriusr up 
in our hearts a sense of justice, a keen sympathy It r the -utler- 
mgs of others, and a love for one's own country and rax*, and 
an anxiety for their future well-being .... If we a-k Eng- 
land to remove our disabilities, we must ns a necessary pre- 
liminary -Low that we are worthy of the favour l y ri moving 
the disabilities of the oppressed classes <.*1 cur « xty. Thus 
and thus alone will our country prosper. Every - In me for 
bettering our condition is destined to fail if it make 

provision for the growth of these sympathetic vir*ue«, and 
through them for the realisation of social reform. L» ' us th» n 
invigorate and elevate our souls by ever piling Vl.re air 
mind’s eye the precept of the great Indian rci< rimr ot the 
sixth century before Chii.-t, the lion of the Sakya r.; c. « Jot am, 
the enlightened : ‘ Cultivate a mind boundless u: -yin] -a thy for 
all Ltiinr- as is that of the mother who proto*. N a : -nly -i>n 
by sacrificing her own life and with him pr; Lv.m ti < m this 
Serial Conference hall, ‘ May all living being-, ft* < * lc v --rong. 
lowly i r great. middle--i/ed or short, -mall or h.rge, <*r 
un-een. living far or nciir. horn or to be born, V hapty 

It is not necessary to follow the programme of 
discussion, but it is especially satisfactory to note tho 
resolution in favour of tho education and social 
amelioration of tho pariahs. Altogether, though 
the attendance might well have been larger, the 
discussion shows that the "Conferenc e has planted 
germs of far-reaching social reform — germs that will 
steadily expand into beneficent growths throughout 
the peninsula. And the Conference and the Con- 
gress, while working separately, cannot but mingle 
their results, in mutual support and advancement. 
It is only by a more or less simultaneous advance 
along all lines — intellectual, moral, and political— 
that any real and lasting progress can be made. 


A CHALLENGE FROM MADRAS. 


We have read with much interest the pul locations 
of the Literary Society of the Presidency College, 
Madras, for the past year. There is the Annual Report, 
together with two series of Lectures, and a series 
of Anniversary Addresses. From these papers it 
abundantly appears that the year Ib'd’i has been 
characterised by remarkable activity on the part of 
the Society — an activity that forms a striking ex- 
ample to other places of learning and study. It is 
a charming feature of these lectures and addresses 
that the professors of other colleges, more especially 
those of the Christian and medical colleges, have 
generously co-operated with the Professors of the 
Presidency College. The subjects are of the most 
varied character ; they are handled with the mastery 
of experts ; and they are sufficiently instructive and 
interesting to justify their circulation far ani wide 
among the public in pamphlet form. They take the 
student and the general reader outside the limits of 
their textbooks and their ordinary range of daily 
interest, enlarging their mental horizon, and com- 
municating a Targe and fresh impulse towards high 
matters of literary, scientific, social, and practical 
importance*. We remark, with amazement, that in 
18u4, Jot the first time in the history of the Society, 


a social gathering was held ; and, without the least 
surprise, that the function was repeated last year 
on a larger scale with markedly increased success. 
Undoubtedly, 44 considering the humdrum mono- 
“ tonous life an Indian student leads, unrelieved by 
44 any recreations of a social nature, an opportunity 
“ such as this afforded him of spending a pleasant 
14 evening in healthy, innocent enjoyment, cannot 
“ but be most welcome ; and it is to be hoped that 
u such gatherings will in future become an important 
44 feature of not only the Presidency College Literary 
44 Society, but glso of similar students’ societies.” 
Such meetings give salt to life. 

It is well worth while to turn tho leaves of these 
Lectures and Addresses, and see the variety and 
treatment. Tho First Series contains half a dozen 
lectures ; and it seems a pity that Mr. Edgar 
Thurston’s lecture on methods of anthropometry as 
applied to ethnological research, which was delivered 
without writing, should not have found a place with 
tho rest. Professor Henderson, of the Christian 
College, surveys “A Neglected Field in Natural 
44 History ” — comparatively neglected, that is, in 
India — the study of the life habits of animals. 
There is more difficulty, indeed, in prosecuting such 
study in a tropical country than in a temperate 
region, not only from the more disadvantageous 
position of tho observer, but from the greater 
tendency of the animals to shun observation. The 
neglect is all the more strange in India, however, 
where venomous snakes, for example, kill their 
twenty thousand human victims every year. Pro- 
fessor Allen, of tho Presidency College, gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the origin and development of the 
English Parliament; and Professor Kellett, of tho 
Christian College, surveys Europe in the Thirteenth 
Century — 44 the Century of Organisation, of Order, 
• 4 and of Faith.” Both these historical lectures, 
simple, clear, and vigorous, are worth reading here, 
as well as in Madras and India generally. With 
these we may place Professor* Stone’s lecture on the 
late Sir John R. Seeley, which happily deals, from 
personal experience, “rather with his unpublished 
‘‘teaching than with his books.” “Ilis great 
44 «pialities,” says Professor Stone, “were his love 
44 of truth, his desire to advance knowledge — not 
44 for its own sake (I believe he would have scorned 
44 the idea as absurd) but because of its usefulness — 
44 his strong senso of duty.” Mr. Glyn-P>arlow, sub- 
editor of the Madras Twin . discourses very sugges- 
tively on “Nationalism and Literature,” and enforces 
an important and true print iplo. “With this noble 
44 end in view, of winning glory for your people and 
44 yourselves, you will surely do well,” be says* 
44 to set before yourselves the remembrance that 
44 nationalism is a power in literature, and you will 
44 do well to make use, as materials for your work, 
44 of the things that your eyes have seen and the 
“ things that your ears have heard, and to mould 
44 them after the likeness of your hearts.” Surgeon- 
Captain Elliot’s sketch of the “Theory of Evolution” 
concludes with a carefully orthodox reconciliation 
with religion. 

In the second series we find five lectures. Pro-* 
feasor Satthianadhan, of the Presidency College, sets 
forth a comparison and a contrast of “ Greek and 
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Indian Systems of Philosophy ” — a very compre- 
hensive and able discourse. The Rev. E. M. Mac- 
phail, also of the Presidency College, expounds the 
doctrine of bimetallism, with all the main arguments 
pro and con , but judiciously abstains from expressing 
any opinion for or against the doctrino. The other 
lectures are scientific. They deal with the Growth 
of Plants, the Value of Medicine to the State, and 
the problem of Heredity. 

The final pamphlet contains the addresses delivered 
before the Presidency College Literary Society at its 
last five anniversary meetings. They are all marked 
by distim t ability and hy reference to the conditions 
of Indian life. Professor Satthianadhan loads off with 
a discourse upon ‘‘Intellectual Results in India.” 
He lays just stress upon “ the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual unity achieved by thought ” as a 
cause of the development of national life. lie 
speaks under the personal influence of Seeley, and 
with an elevated enthusiasm and marked fairness of 
tone. “In accounting for the comparative barren- 
“ ness of the Indian intellectual field,” ho urges 
that “we should never lose sight of the barrior of 
“ language,” and of the strain of povorty ; and lie 
adduces examples to blunt the edge of Sir Lepel 
GriiEn’s sweeping assertion that ho did “not 
“ remember, in the last quarter of a contury, a 
“ single original work written by a native of India 
“ on any subject of general, literary, political, or 
“ scientific interest, which could fairly take rank 
“ with productions of the second or even the third 
“ class in England.” Professor Denham, of the 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore, speaks of “India in 
search of an Ideal University.” Universities India 
has already, hut bona fi <!• universities aro lacking to 
round ami complete her system of education. Pro- 
fessor Denham reviews the university systems in 
Western countries, but very properly remarks that 
“ every country will solve the great problem the 
“ sooner and more completely only when it makes 
“ due allowance for its history, its associations, 

“ and peculiarities of national temperament.” Ho 
wants a visible university with equipments un- 
attainable bv individual < outages. 

“Tlih prop'j>:d for tic* f^.iMishment of the nucleus of :i 
teaching university, while l, mi 4 a long 1 way to remove the 
reproach of even k'>>» th m re*p*** t.tblo mediocrity which attaches 
to intellectual re-ult*> iti In*l» • i* one which ueod not interfere 
with the indopcr.deuo.* of tL* affiliated colleges. it would, 
however, supply want-* wind t Imho colleges cannot supply, 
vi/., a common centre of lc* ruing with all the advantages, 
intellectual, social, and moral, attaching thereto, including 
such spetialLed U*;u i imr as single colleges cannot command. 
Just us* Beiiurnj an i Triwidi, near Tanjore. aro famous for 
the special stuck of Sanskrit, and answer the purpose of 
universities far mwiv than <h; our so-called universities, so 
these common centres of learning would, in time, evolve special 
lines of study in tlu^e branches f'»r which India otters peculiar 
facilities. In the long list of tho world’s universities, tin* 
Indian universities misfht tlwti lake, what they cannot now 
take hy reason of their negative existence, a really creditable 
place.” 

The remaining three lectures camo from the Board 
of Revenue. The Secretary offered a careful and 
able exposition of “Rome’s Government of her 
“ Provinces.” The Hon. Mr. A. T. Arundol, member 
of the Legislative Council of the Board of Revenue, 
furnished a comparison and contrast of “Britain 
u under Rome and India under Britain.” And the 


Hon. Mr. Sturrock, also member of tho Legislative 
Council and of the Board of Revenue, discussed, in 
a strong reforming address, “The Attitude of odu- 
“ cated Hindu.*, towards the education of Himlu 
“ women.” No doubt, as Lord Wenlock said from 
the chair. “ wo shall have to wait very many years 
“ before the movement is taken up as rapidly and 
“ with as much enthusiasm as Mr. Sturrock advo- 
“ cate**.” But there aro signs that tho movement is 
begun and gathering strength. 

It will thus bo soen that these papers cover a wide 
range of sul <je< ts. of practical as well as of theoretical 
important o. The guarantees promised by the names 
and positions or the speakers aro found to be amply 
honoured in the actual achievement. The Presidency 
College Literary Society thus throws down a high 
challenge U all similar institutions, and wo trust 
they will i»!L have tho spirit to hasten to pick up 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has been pleasod to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers aa 
Legal Member of tho < 'ouncil of the Governor- 
General of India, in succession to Sir Alexander 
Millor, whose tenure of the appointment expires in 
April next. Mr. Chalmers has held the Birmingham 
County Court Judgeship since 1881. In 1894 he 
acted as Chief Justice at Gibraltar, and in 1895 he 
was appointed a Commissioner of Assi/a. Before 
accepting th»> County Court Judgeship, Mr. Chalmers 
had been Counsel to the Board of Trade, and in that 
capacity, and also in connexion with other Govern- 
ment Departments, had great experience of drafting, 
notably in the case of the Bankruptcy Act. Mr. 
Chalmers is the author of a Digest of the Law of 
Bills of Exchange and of a text book on the 
“Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881.” 

The “Diarist” in the Speaker wrote on January 
18th : The appointment of Judge Chalmers as legal 
member <.f the Governor- General’s Council is an 
excellent one, and will do something to neutralise 
the effect of certain other appointments that have 
been made recently. Mr. Chalmers is a man of 
exceptional abiliyv, who has long boen marked out 
for prom tion. Indeed it was considered likely that 
he would be the lirst County Court .Judge to be 
promoted to the Bench in tho event of the barrier 
which at prosen* separates the inferior from the 
superior courts being broken down. 

Mr. Budruddin Tyabji has sent to the honorary 
secretary the following acknowledgment of the 
address from the London Indian Society, congratu- 
lating him up or. his appointment as a judge of the 
High Court of Bombay : “I beg to thank you most 
sincerely ft r your having kindly forwarded to mo 
the .address of the London Indian Society on the 
occasion of my recent confirmation to the Bench of 
the High Court. I beg to thank the members of 
the Society for the extremely kind, and I must say 
flattering language, in which they have been pleased 
to express their goodwill towards me and their 
appreciation of whatever small merits I may possess. 
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Please convey my sense of gratitude to all the 
members of the Society, and tell them how highly 
I appreciate the kindness of my fellow-countrymen 
in England. It is to the young and energetic men 
now in England that India must look for her future 
progress in her moral, mental, and political career, 
and I can only say that I wish you and all others 
who now may be in England, all health and pros- 
perity and the complete attainment of the noble 
objects which they have in view and for the sake of 
winch they have torn themselves from their friends, 
relations, and country. 5 ’ 

It was announced in the London Gazette for January 
21st that the Queen has nominated and appointed 
Colonel George Fletcher Ottley Boughey, late Royal 
Engineers, and Major Harold Arthur Deane, Indian 
Staff Corps, to be Companions of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. The Queen has also 
appointed Mr. Francis Erskine Dempster, of the 
Indian Telegraph Department, to be a Companion 
of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. 

It was also stated in the same issue of the London 
Gazette that the Queen has increased by two guns 
the salute enjoyed as a personal distinction by his 
Highness Sir Mahdo Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Jaipur, G.C.S.L 

Mr. H. N. Haridas, a member of the British 
Committee, and the energetic secretary of the Surat 
Congress Committee, has during the past month 
given practical proof of the work which may be done 
by Indians in British constituencies. He has ad- 
dressed a series of meetings at Belper, 1 Derbyshire, 
upon simultaneous examinations, the development of 
the representative principle in India, the policy of 
trans - frontier aggress: m, and the separation of 
judicial and executive functions. Mr. Haridas has 
won the hearty sympathy of the Belper electors, and 
he proposes shortly to continue the work which he 
has so admirably begun. 

We understand that on February 17th a paper 
will be read at the East India Association by Mr. 
Alfred Nundy on “ The National Congress, its origin, 
aims, and objects.” 

The programme for the new Session of the Indian 
Section of the Society of Arts includes papers by 
Sir James Lyall, G C.I.E , on “ Punjab Irrigation”; 
Mj. J. H. Glass, C.I.E. , Chief Engineer Public 
Works Department, Bengal, on ‘‘The Great Land- 
slip at Golina in Gurhwal, and the Measures Adopted 
to Prevent Serious Lo^s of Life ” ; Mr. Walter R. 
Lawrence, I.C.S., C.I.E , on “ Kashmir : its People 
and its Products ” ; Mr. C. Tripp (formerly of 
Sumatra) on “The Tobacco Industry of India and 
the Far East”; Mr. G W. Christison, on “Tea 
Planting in Darjiling ” ; and Captain Charles Rolles- 
ton on “ The Deserted City of Hampi.” Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, who was Lieut. -Governor of the North 
West Provinces when the Gohna disaster occurred, 
is expected to preside at the reading of Mr. Glass’s 
paper. 

In the Times of January 27th the writer of “Indian 
Affairs ” returnei to the questions raised by British 
Indian subjects ’u Natal, and, with the aid of Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi’s statistics, easily disposed of the 


absurd contention that the vote of the European 
colonists might be swamped by an ever increasing 
number of immigrants from British India. It 
seems that in Natal there are 9,309 registered voters 
who are Europeans while only 251 are British Indians. 
In other words, the European vote — thanks to a 
high property qualification — is thirty-seven times 
stronger than the Indian vote. With reference to 
British Indians in the Transvaal we may point out that 
their position is far worse than that of the European 
TJitlanders, on whose behalf Dr. Jameson made his 
raid. The Europeans are at least exempted from 
compulsory military service, but British Indians — 
not being “ white persons ” — are not. 

There are some \viseaereB who are never tired of 
deprecating what they describe as the introduction 
of Western institutions into India. If they refer to 
representative institutions, they merely make them- 
selves ridiculous. As the Twits said on January 27th, 
41 the plea that the British Indian is unacquainted 
with the nature and responsibilities of representative 
government ” will not “ bear inspection.” The 'Times 
continued : “There is probably no other country in 
the world in which representative institutions have 
penetrated so deeply into the life of the people. 
Every caste, every trade, every village in India had 
for ages its Council of Five, which practically 
legislated for and conducted the administration of 
the little community which it represented. Until 
the introduction of the Parish Councils Act last year 
there was no such rural system of self- administration 
even in England.” 

We quote, without superfluous comment, tho 
following passage from the Jubiloo number of the 
ltaibj iVttniy published on January 21st; — The 
Daily Neil's has always advocated the cause of im- 
partial dealing with the natives of India. It has always 
upheld the principle that India must he governed 
not as a place in which Englishmen are to make 
monoy but first and foremost for the benefit of the 
native populations. The Daily News has always 
maintained that by such a principle alone could our 
dominion in India bo made secure. Wo need not go 
quite so far as to insist that India ought to be 
governed according to Indian ideas alone, but we 
have always held that India must not be governed, 
and indeed cannot be governed, without the fullest 
regard for Indian ideas. That, as we have already 
shown, was the principle strenuously and continu- 
ously advocated in these columns by Harriet 
Marti neau. Such opinions were not fashionable or 
popular then ; they have made immense progress 
between that time and this. 

How comes it that early official information, 
especially about Indian affairs, is so apt to find its 
way into the columns of the Times ? Last year some 
questions were asked in the House of Commons upon 
the premature communication to the Tunes of the 
conclusions of the Opium Commission, with the 
result that the Secretary to the Commission received 
a severe rebuke. On December 26th last the Tkm 
printed an evidently inspired article upon the Pamir 
Boundary Commission, including a sketch map which 
showed the boundary. Similarly, a fortnight ago 
the Times accurately: foreshadowed in a leading 
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article the measures which ‘ Sir James Westland 
afterwards introduced for the readjustment of the 
cotton duties. It would appear that the Times is, in 
some respects/ in touch with official sources which 
are not equally open to other newspapers. We 
submit that, if this is the case, the matter is of 
importance not merely to journalists but also to the 
public. The opinions and prejudices of the Tivi.es, 
and its mode of dealing with, certain subjects — as, 
for example, Dr. Jameson’s raid — are not such that 
the British public can willingly permit it even to 
seem to obtain the position of their official mouth- 
piece. 

At the Empire of India Exhibition last year, as 
we learn from a report jast issued, the directors are 
in a position to state that, from the actual percentages 
paid to them by exhibitors, the total sales of Indian 
goods were between £50,000 and £ 60 , 000 , and they 
believe that incidental outside business, do no on 
orders secured in the Exhibition, equalled at least 
another £25,000: or, in brief, that the Empire of 
Indian Exhibition of 1895 benefited Indian trade by 
a sum not to be calculated at less than £75,000. 
The directors express their pride that such favourable 
results have been achieved by a private company 
without any financial assistance from Government or 
State recognition of any kind. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 


“ A BRILLIANT SUCCESS/’ 


TEXT OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 


(From: Our. Special Corresponded r ) 

Poona, January \th. 

The Eleventh Congress has passed off moat suc- 
cessfully. Whatover fears may have been enter- 
tained as to the possibility of faction and di vision, 
they were not roalized. The Congress was, on the 
contrary, a brilliant success. 

We had well-nigh 1,600 delegates— 400 more than 
the number at the Madras Congress. The local 
delegates mustered strong, but the number from out- 
side Provinces was also very satisfactory. To-day’s 
newspapers will give you a brief report of the three 
days’ sittings. The speech of the President has been 
most favourably received in India by the Anglo- 
Indian press. Those who hoped that he would in- 
dulge in tirades and denunciations have been dis&[ - 
pointed. Mr. Banerji had conceived the whole address 
in a spirit of splendid moderation. The matter and 
the manner of it were alike excellent. It occupied 
nearly three hours in delivery. Every word of it 
was orally repeated without a single moment’s 
reference, to the text — such is Mr. Banerji’s mar- 
vellous memory. It was fortunate that we had the 
advantage of the presence of our friend, Mr. M&no- 
mohan Ghose, who had just arrived from England, 
and from whom we heard the latest news with 
reference to Indian affairs in England. He spoke 


on the separation of executive from judicial functions. 
In the brief space of time allotted to him he brought 
out all the salient points of the controversy. His 
speech made an excellent impression on the audience, 
though it must be said frankly that the delegates 
refused to endorse his hopes of co-operation on the 
part of Mr. Bhownaggree. There were hisses at 
first at the mention of Mr. Bhownaggree’s name, 
until the President (lied “Order!” Mr. Ghose’s 
speech has already been put into pamphlet form. 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, who is a general favourite, 
spoke with his usual sound sense and vigorous 
reasoning on the Jury Bill. Mr. P. M. Mehta made 
no speech. After the indictment he had hurled only 
a week before on the Bombay platform against the 
opponents of the Congress movement ho refrained 
from attacking further his defeated antagonists. 
Mr. D. E. Wacha spoke to two resolutions. The 
first referred to military expenditure, on which Mr. 
Wacha controverted soma further mis-statements of 
Sir James Westland’s, and refuted the suggestion 
that savings might be looked for in the near future 
from improved exchange. The gist of his argument 
was that exchange was an unstable factor to depend 
upon, and that if permanent economies were to bo 
made in Indian finances there must bo a reduction - 
of the overgrown civil and military expenditure. 
Exchange was a precarious factor, and financial 
statesmanship would never warrant reliance on 
sources of income and heads of expenditure of a 
precarious character like the opium revenue and 
exchange respectively. Mr. Wacha also spoke on 
the import duties. He observed that it remained to 
be seen how the cotton duties could be repealed in 
face of the crying complaint touching the enhanced 
duty on salt, which mu^t on every ground claim 
priority. The cotton duties, he contended, could 
only be repealed by first disallowing the compensa- 
tion allowance and by doubling the income-tax. 

The Congress afterwards considered a set of draft 
rules. But as those were prepared on the eve of the 
Congress, and as none of the Standing Committees 
had had leisure to examine them, it was resolved that 
the Committees should express their opinion fully 
three months before the date of the next Congress, 
which is to bo held in Calcutta. 

We also discussed the South African question. 
Mr. Seymour Keay spoke to a resolution on the 
subject of the reactionary notification issued some 
time ago by the Government of India gagging the press 
in territories under British administration in Native 
States. There was, of course, a resolution on the 
Koyal Commission which condemned its sitting with 
closed doors, and disapproved of the limited scope of 
the enquiry. The speeches on this resolution were 
good, each speaker discounting beforehand the 
final report. I trust that these speeches may have 
due effect upon the officials of the Commission. 
They will, at any rate, know that we Indians are 
convinced that from a Commission almost entirely 
composed of reactionaries, and acting under the 
inspiration of the India Office, little good can be 
expected. The frontier policy of the Government 
was vigorously attacked in an excellent speech by 
Mr. H. A. Wadia, the well-known Rajkot barrister. 
Our friend Dr. K. N. Bahadur ji, returned to his 
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charge against the Army Medical Service. The 
question of Simultaneous Examinations was taken 
up in an able speech by Mr. Kali Charan 
Banerji, an old and staunch Congress-wallah. Mr. 
Padabhai Naoroji will be glad to see that his 
favourite subject was not neglected. The Presi- 
dent also had referred to it in his speech, and 
expressed the hope that our “ Grand Old Man ” 
might soon re-enter Parliament. Other resolutions 
were passed to which I need not refer in detail. 
A tribute of praise was given to Sir William 
Wedderburn, as the indefatigable chairman *>f the 
British Committee, for his unflagging elicits in the 
cause of India, and for his deep and abiding sym- 
pathy witli our people. The resolution was carried 
with all honours — all the delegates rising :o their 
feet and cheering vociferously. As it was felt that 
there should be a Joint Honorary Secretary in India, 
the Congress unanimously appointed Mr. I). E. 
AVacha to the post. The appointment has given 
universal satisfaction, as Mr. AVacha is ret "gnised 
not only as one of the most zealous nghters in the 
Congress camp, but also as one of the u: »st high- 
minded, trustworthy, and good-natured oi men. 

Everywhere the impression created by tills year’s 
Congress has been most favourable. I: wa* a success, 
and a grand success. With the exception oi the Bom- 
bay Congress of 1889, at which the ever to he lamented 
Mr. Bradlaugh was present, I do not think w^ have 
had such a splendid Congress. There were present 
three ex-presidents of weight and autre »rity, Messrs. 
Bonnerjee, Mehta, and Amanda Chariu. We had 
besides Mr. Ghose, fresh from England with his 
impressions, we had many Sirdars of the Deccan, 
and we had many true men and good from the 
different provinces. The Muhammadans who spoke, 
spoke well, especially the old delegate named Ali 
Muhammed Bhirnji. The number or visitors never 
abated. The average was fully four thousand daily. 
We had as many as b>0 lady visitors — Parsis, Hindus, 
and Europeans. The Collector, the Police Superin- 
tendent, and the District Judge were on the jlatform. 
Their names are Messrs. Silcock, Kennedy, and Crowe 
respectively. The President in his concluding address 
gracefully referred to the assistance they .rendered. 
The Reception Committee manfully did : ts task, 
especially as to the convenience and < omforts of the 
guests. The young band of volunteers, doO strong, 
also discharged their self-imposed duties with the 
greatest devotion, and were rewarded by the President 
with compliments at once genuine and hearty. They 
were mostly graduates and undergraduates. The 
President was also presented with addresses by the 
students, and he made a thoughtful and eloquent 
reply. Everywhere he made a most favourable im- 
pression by his well-balanced utterances. He spoke 
strongly in favour of social reform in the Congress 
camp, and displayed his warm sympathy by paying 
a personal visit to the camp of the promoters oi the 
Social Conference and speaking there. The speech 
was warmly applauded. One of the most pleasant 
features of the Social Conference was the presence of 
a large number of Hindu ladies. Another was the 
speech oi the Muhammadan delegate to whom I have 
jti$fc. referred. He made a capital speech on the 
respective duties of Muhammadans and Hindus in 


bringing an end to the tension caused by the de- 
plorable riots of the past two years in the Deccan. 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji paid a high tribute of 
praise to the perseverance, devotion, and truly 
Christian spirit of Mr. Justice Ranade, who is the 
soul of the Social Conference. 

The following is, we believe, the accurate text of 
the resolutions adopted by tbe Congress : — 

Text of the Resolutions. 

1 . 

That the draft rules in regard to the constitution 
and working of the Indian National Congress as 
framed by the Poona Congress Committee in accord- 
ance witli the Resolution jn that behalf of the last 
Congress be circulated by the Poona Committee to 
all the Standing Congress Committees with instruc- 
tions to report to the Gonorai Secretary and Standing 
Counsel at least three months before the next Con- 
gress. 

II. 

That this Congress is of opinion that the enquiry 
by the Expenditure Commission will n >t be satisfac- 
tory to the people of this ' uuntry, m»r bo of any 
practical advantago to the Government, unless the 
linos of policy which regulate expenditure are en- 
quired into, and unless facilities are afforded and 
arrangements made for receiving evidence other than 
ollicial and Anglo-Indian. And this Congress also 
feels that the enquiry would, in all probability, yield 
better results if the proceedings were * jnducted with 
open doors. 

IJI. 

That this Congress again records its rirm con- 
viction that, in view of the embarrassed condition of 
the finances of the country, the only remedy for the 
present state of things is a material curtailment in 
the expenditure on the Army Services anl other 
military expenditure, Home Charges, and the cost 
of Civil Administration, anil it notices with satis- 
faction that export opinion in England has now come 
over to tho view of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, that growth in military expenditure is a more 
potent cause of Indian financial embarrassment than 
the condition of exchange. 

IV. 

That this Congress again appeals to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of ^tate to take 
practical steps for the purpose of carrying out the 
separation of Judicial from Executive functions in 
the administration of justice. 

Y. 

That this Congress views with alarm the constant 
changes that are being made and threatened on tho 
subject of trial by jury in this country, and regard 
being had to the fact that no demand for any such 
9 has been .made from any portion of the 

S ition of British India, trusts that the Bill now 
the Supreme Legislative Council will not he 
further proceeded with, and this Congress, reaffirming 
Resolutions passed by former Congresses,' also trusts 
that trials by iury will bq extended to districts and 
offences to which the system at. present does not 
apply, and that their vordict.should he dual. 
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VI. 

That this Congress, being of opinion that the 
Government of India Notification of 25th June, 
1891, in the Foreign Department, gagging the press 
in territories under British administration in Native 
States is retrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in its 
nature and opposed to sound statesmanship and to 
the liberty of the people, most respectfully enters its 
emphatic protest against the same, and entreats its 
cancellation without delay. 

VII. 

This Congross, concurring with previous Con- 
gresses, again records its deep regret that the 
labours of the Public Service Commission have prac- 
tically proved void of any good results to the natives 
of this country, and repeats its conviction that no 
satisfactory solution of the question is possible, un- 
less effect is given to the resolution of the House 
of Commons of June, 189.;, in favour of holding the 
competitive examination fcr the Indian Civil Services 
simultaneously in India and England. 

VIII. 

In view of the great extensions of the British 
power on the North-West and North-East of the 
proper frontiers of India into regions not contem- 
plated by Parliament when it passed Section 5(5 of 
the Government of India Act, the Congress is of 
opinion that over and above the sanction of Parlia- 
ment necessary before the revenue and forces of 
India are employed outside the frontiers of India, 
the interests of India absolutely demand that the 
expenses of all such expeditions should be shared 
between England and India. Without some such 
additional guarantee, the forward military policy will 
involve India in hopeless financial confusion. 

IX. 

The Congross deems it necessary to record its most 
solemn protest against the disabilities sought to be 
imposed on Indian setthu * in South Africa, and i: 
earnestly hopes that the British Government and the 
Government of India will coma forward to guard the 
interests of these settlers in the same spirit in which 
they have always interfered whenever the interests 
of their British-born subje<t.s have been at stake. 

X. 

That in the opinion of this Congress any proposal 
to restrict the right of private alienation of lands by 
public Legislation as a remedy for the relief of 
agricultural indob tednoss will bo a most retrograde 
measure and will, in its distant consequences, not 
only check improvement, but reduce the agricultural 
population to a condition of still greater helplessncs-. 
The indebtedness of the agriculturist classes arises 
partly from their ignorance and partly from the 
application of a too rigid system of fixed revenue 
assessments, which takes little account of the fluctu- 
ating conditions of agriculture in many parts of 
India ; and the true remedy must be sought in the 
spread of general education and a relaxation of the 
rigidity of the present system of revenuo collections 
in those parts of the country where the permanent 
settlement does not obtain. 


XL 

This Congress notes with satisfaction that the 
right of interpellation vestedrin non-official members 
of the Legislative Councils has, on the whole, been 
exercised in a spirit of moderation which has secured 
the approval of the authorities here and in England, 
and the Congress being of opinion that the practical 
utility of interpellations would be greatly enhanced 
if the members putting them were allowed to preface 
'their questions by a short explanation of the reasons 
for them, urges that the right to make such expla- 
nations ought to be granted. 

XII. 

(rn That this Congress notices with satisfaction 
that its views in regard to the urgency and lines of 
reform in regard to the condition of the Civil and 
Military Medical services of the country are being 
endorsed in inffiiential Medical and Military circles, 
ami that in the interests of the public, Medical 
Science and the profession, as also in the cause of 
economic administration, this Congress affirms ' 1 ) 
tlicU there should be only one Military Medical 
Service with two branches, one for the Europe* n. 
army and another for native troops, worked on iden- 
tical lines ; (2 that the Civil Medical Service of the 
country should be reconstituted, a distinct and inde- 
pendent Medical Service wholly detached from its 
present Military connection and rocruited from fcho 
open profession of Medicine in India and elsewhere 
with a due leaning to the utilisation of indigenous 
talent, other things being equal. 

'b) This Congress further affirms that the status 
and claims of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Kospitid 
Assistants requires thorough and open enquiry, with 
a view to the redressing of *long standing anomalies 
and consequent grievances ; and the Congress notices 
with regret that in their recent scheme of reorgani- 
sation of the Chemical Analyser’s department, tho 
oft-admitted dailies of Assistant Chemical Analysers 
have been apparently overlooked by Government. 

XIII. 

That this Congress while fully sympathising with 
any geuuino effort which the Government may make 
for the suppression of law-touts, views with grave 
alarm those provisions of the Bill to amend tho 
Legal Practitioners’ Act now pending tho considera- 
tion of the Supreme Legislative Council which pro- 
pose to invest District Judges and Revenue Com- 
missioners with the power of dismissing legal 
practitioners, and in cases coming under tho Act, 
to throw the entire burden of proving their innocence 
upon the latter, and this Congress being of opinion 
that the provisions of the Bill are calculated to 
prejudicially affect the independence of the Bar and 
to lower the position of legal practitioners in tho 
eyes cf the public without in any way helping to 
suppress law- touts or to further the ends of justice, 
urges that it should be dropped. 

XIV. 

That this Congress expresses its firm conviction 
that in tho interests of the country it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be greater fixity in the 
tenure on which land is held in the temporarily 
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settled districts than exists at present, and that 
Government should impose on its own action re- 
strictions against enhancement of assessment similar 
to those which it has deemed necessary in the interests 
of tenants to impose upon the rights of private 
landlords in permanently settled estates. 

XV. 

This Congress puts on record its emphatic protest 
against the retrograde policy that the Government* 
of India have this time followed in nominating a 
gentleman for tho Central Provinces to the Supreme 
Legislative Council without asking local bodies to 
make recommendations for such nomination, and 
earnestly hopes that Government will he pleased to 
*ake early stops to givo to the Central Provinces the 
same kind of representation that it has already 
granted to Bengal, Mn Iras, Bombay, and the North- 
West Provinces. 

XVI. 

That this Congress repeats its protest of the last 
two years against the grant of Exchange Compensa- 
tion Allowance to the undomiciled European and 
Eurasian employ* of Government, involving now an 
annual expenditure A aver a crore and a half of 
rupees. 

XVII. 

That this Congress, while thanking tho Govern- 
ment of India for recognising the grievances of 
railway passengers in their recent resolutions on the 
subject, desires to express its hope that Government 
will take effective steps to bring about their redress. 

XVIII. 

This Congress is of opinion that the action of the 
Forest Department tinder the rules framed by 
the different Provincial Governments prejudicially 
affects the inhabitants of the rural parts of the 
country by subjecting them to the annoyance and 
oppression of forest subordinates in various ways, 
which have led to much discontent throughout the 
country. The objects of forest conservancy as 
announced in the resolution of 1894, are declared to 
be not to secure the largest revenue, but to conserve 
the forest in the interest, chiefly, of the agri( ultural 
classes and of their cattle. The existing set of rules 
subordinates the la^er consideration to the former, 
and an amendment of the rules with a view to 
correct this mischief L, in the opinion of the Con- 
gress, urgently called for. 

X IN. 

That this Congress tenders its thanks to tho 
Secretary of State for India for his promise of 
September last to take an early opportunity to 
reduce the salt duty, and, concurring with previous 
Congresses, once more plates on record its sense of 
the great hardship which the present rate of 
salt taxation imposes upon the poorest classes of 
the country, a hardship which renders it incumbent 
on Government to take the fir6t opportnnity to 
restore the duty to its level of 1888. 

XX. 

That this Congress is emphatically of opinion 


that it is inexpedient in the present state of edu- 
cation in the country that Government grants for 
Higher Education should in any way be withdrawn, 
and, concurring with previous Congresses, allirms in 
the most emphatic manner the importance of in- 
• reusing public expenditure on all branches of 
education and the expediency of establishing tech- 
nical schools anil colleges. 

XXL 

This Congress is of opinion that tho objection 
taken by Lancashire manufacturers to the exemp- 
tion of Indian yarns below twenties is not well- 
founded, anil trusts that the Government cf India 
will stand firm in its policy of levying import duties 
for revenue purposes, as such levy does not conflii t 
in any way with principles of free trade. 

XX IT. 

That this Congress concurs with its prede< essors 
:n strongly advocating : - 

yd) The raising of the income tax taxable ini uimum 
from 500 to 1,000 rupees : 

, h) Persistent pressure by the Government of India 
on all provincial administrations to induce them to 
carry out in its integrity the exciso policy enunciated 
In paragraphs 100, 10 1, lo5, of tho despatch pub- 
lished in the Gazette of huGa of March, 1 s JO, and 
tho introduition of a simple system of local option in 
the case of all villages ; 

(r) The introduction into the Codo of Criminal 
Procedure ot a provision enabling accused pers ms 
in warrant cases to demand that instead of being 
tried by the magistrate they may he committed to 
the Court of Sessions ; 

\d) The taking of immediate steps to improve the 
lot of the poorer classes in India, fully fifty millions 
of the population a number yearly increasing — 
dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and several millions actually perishing, 
in every decade, by starvation. 

\() A modification of tho rules under tho Aims 
Act so as to make them equally applicable to all 
residents in, or visitors to, India without distinction 
of creed, caste, or colour : to ensure the liberal 
concession of licences wherever wild animals 
habitually destroy human life, cattle, or crops : and 
to make all licences, granted under the revised 
rules, of lifelong tenure, revocable only on prodf of 
misuse, and valid throughout the provincial jurisdic- 
tion in which they are issued; 

(/) The establishment of military colleges in 
India, whereat, natives of India, as defined by 
statute, may be educated and trained for a military 
career, as commissioned or non-commissioned officers 
(according to capacity and qualifications) in the 
Indian army ; 

(y) The organising throughout the more warlike 
races of the empire of a system of militia service ; 

(//) The authorising and stimulating of a wide- 
spread system of volunteering, such as obtains in 
Great Britain, amongst the people of India ; 

( i) The regulation of the imposition of the Water- 
cess by certain defined principles affording security 
to the rights of landowners ana of persons investing 
money in land ; 
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(j) The giving effect to the report of the Parlia- 
mentary members of the India Office Committee on 
the subject of the Rules, Orders, and Practices in 
Indian Cantonments, with regard to prostitution and 
contagious disease, and the endorsing of their con- 
clusions : — 

(i) That the system and incidental practices des- 

cribed in that Report, and the statutory rules, so 
far as they authorised or permitted the same did not 
accord with the plain meaning and intention of the 
resolution of the House of Commons, of June >th, 
188-S ; and ' 

(ii) That the only effective method of proven: ing 
these systematic malpractices is by express legisla- 
tion. 

AX III. 

That a sum of Rs. oi),()0() be assigned for the 
expenses of the British Committee and the cost 
of the Congress publication India, and that the 
several circles do contribute as arranged, either now, 
or hereafter in Committee, for the year 

XXIW . 

That this Congress hereby tenders its most grace- 
ful thanks *o N;r W. Wedderburn and the «rher 
members of the British Congress Committee for the 
services rendered by them to India during the 
present year. 

XXV. 

That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, 
C.B., to be its Central Secretary for the ensuing 
year. 

XXVI. 

That the Twelfth Congress do assemble on su< a 
day after Christmas Day, 1806, as may be later 
determined upon, at Calcutta. 


“ A MEANS OF LEARNING- SOMETHING." 

The Manch ster (intirduhi (December 6 1st) wrote: — 
The annual meetings of tho Indian National Con- 
gress, which is bitting this week at Foona, always 
have a romarkable effect on a large part— at least 
one-half — of the English political press. Perhaps 
it is because the meetings are not very fully reported. 
At any rate the reporters 1 notes aro not accepted as 
evidence. The ccst >m is rather for the leader writer 
to frame an imaginary Indian National Congress of 
his own and to discuss gravely the attributes with 
which it is endowed by himself. At the samo time 
he frames a second imaginary Congress with entirely 
different attributes, and he solemnly or ironically 
lectures others for entertaining this vision. The 
vision which our Conservative journals tirmly hold 
to be a reality seems to be that of a mass meeting 
of the Bengali Babus of Anglo-Indian fiction, 
talkative, greedy, and insincere, who agitate for 
universal suffrage in India with a view to their own 
political promotion and the undermining of pure 
and equal British administration in India. With 
this intelligent conception kept well in view, the 
British public is warned not to trust the assurances 


of those who represent the Congress movement as 
the final expression of the views and aspirations of 
all the peoples of India. For, to go no further, how 
can a body of Bengali Babus represent the Muham- 
madans of India, to say nothing of all tho distinctions 
of Jains. Sikhs, Parsis, Marathas, Madrasis, and the 
rest? Tho weak points of this pane of teaching, 
winch is delivered annually in almost the same terms, 
are, first, that the Congress is not what these writers 
imagine it to be, and, secondly, t^at the conception 
of it which they criticise as if it were the only 
alternative is not entertained by any intelligent 
person in this country or in India The Con- 
gress, as a matter of fact, represeLts tho political 
opinions of many of those natives of India 
who have leisure, English education, and a lively 
interest in politics — represents then, as it has been 
very well said, much as the Social Science Congress 
>»r the British Association represents tlm body of 
public opinion that is most keenly interested in 
«o< ial problems or scientific progress. No doubt 
millions of Indians have scarcely heard of it, and 
>:her millions have heard of it without any parti- 
cular interest ; it is so obvious that the Congress is 
not formally accredited by tho whole body of Indian 
citizens that time should not be washed in pointing 
*he fact out. But that does not deprive its proceed- 
ings of interest and value. It is the constant lament 
ol Indian officials that the minds of the people they 
govern are almost impenetrable to the individual 
European, it is ono of the main difficulties of 
Indian administration that it is carried on in a kind 
)f twilight in which the sharpest- sighted Europeans 
( an sometimes be scarcely sure that what they offer 
as a helping- hand will not be mistaken for a threat 
*r a blow . Well, hero at least is a means of learning 
something. It lias been our policy to put a vast 
number of Indians, Hindu and Muhammadan, in the 
wav uf obtaining an education and the means which 
it offers of formulating and expressing opinions and 
feelings. When they make use of the means which 
have been afforded thorn, only tho very dullest poli- 
tician would ignore the indications thus given of the 
thoughts that are current in the minds of at least a 
large number of Indians, and those the Indians who 
are best equipped to influence their countrymen. 
Here we have been debating for nearly a year tho 
Chitral affair and the whole question of Indian 
ibreign policy which it involves, and every third 
word in the discussion on both sides has implied 
some assumption as to native Indian feeling. The 
forward party have boon appealing to the Govern- 
ment not to damage British prestige in native eyes. 
We ourselves have been far more afraid of damaging 
this country in the eyes of India by guarding against 
fanciful dangers at the cost of oppressive taxation. 
When we are all assuming that India thinks some- 
thing, and implying that the nature of her thoughts 
is of extreme importance in the framing of our policy, 
we should surely not ignore tho few opportunities 
there are of finding what any part of the population 
does think. On Saturday the Congress condemned 
the occupation of Chitral, and no doubt the full 
report will show that impatience of the financial 
burdens imposed by the forward policy was the 
feeling that led to this vote. Of course such a 
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vote has not the value of a referendum vote 
taken throughout British India on the question. 
It does not represent everything. Still is represents 
something, and it probably represents a great deal, 
for it would be extravagant to suppose that the 
educated and politically active Indians who man the 
Congress have in some strange way isolated them- 
selves from the mass of their countrymen and adopted 
opinions not generally current among those for whose 
support they appeal. A great deal of rather cheap 
ridicule has been spent on the Congress movement 
in favour of representative government. There 
would be less if it were known how small an 
•interval separates the reforms which, have been 
actually adopted and proposed by the Indian 
Government from those for which the Congress asks. 
The election of representatives on the Provincial 
Legislative Council in Bengal by the municipalities 
of each division differs very little from the schemes 
of representation, usually through the medium of 
electoral colleges, which the National ( 'ongress 
“agitators” have put forward during the last few 
years. We do not exclude the elective system in 
India now, and the Congress does not ask for its 
indefinite extension. There is a strong feeling in 
this country that though the complete subjection of 
India to British rule has been more beneficent than 
its earlier subjections to selfish or ignorant tyranny, 
still the subjection has been too complete to satisfy 
the conscience of a country which has made perfect 
self-government its own political ideal. No sane 
person overlooks the difficulty of making self- 
government on a great scale work well in India. 
But it is the direction in which we must tend, and by 
educating the natives of India we are teaching them 
to look in that direction too. Meanwhile, if proper 
attention is given to such expressions of Indian 
opinion on specific questions as are audible even 
now serious trouble may be avoided. We ought of 
our own motion to have refrained from saddling the 
Indian taxpayers with a part of the cost of English 
and Irish garrisons under the head of “Ilonie 
Charges ” for the Indian army. We ought not to 
have made India pay for the India Office in London 
when we did not venture to make the colonies pay 
for the Colonial Office. When things Like this are 
dqne in the absence of any effective representation 
of popular opinion, they may give to a movement in 
favour of political changes the bitterness of a move- 
ment of protest against extortion. 

ME. DADABHAI NAOROJI ON 
THE CRISIS. 


While everybody is thanking the German 
Emperor for revealing once more the loyalty of 
our colonies in times of stress and strain, it occurred 
to mo (wrote a representative of The Sla?' on 
January lGth) that it would be interesting to learn 
the views of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who represents 
in a unique way the opinions and sentiments of our 
millions of Indian fellow-subjects. 

“I can say without hesitation,” replied Mr. 
Naoroji, to my enquiries, “ that the Indians would 
stand stauncli and loyal to England— unless, indeed, 


some very unfortunate mistake were made by the 
authorities. There are undoubtedly many grave 
evils in the present system of administration in 
India, but the people of India fully understand and 
highly appreciate the benefits of their connection 
with this country. They believe also that, sooner or 
later, when the British public comes to be con- 
versant with Indian affairs, the evils are sure to be 
remedied. It is in the long persistence of those 
evils that danger lies/’ 

“There is,” I said, “a large amount of fighting 
power in India ? ” 

“Quite so. You have in India an amount of 
fighting power which England can utilise in any part 
of the world, and which it would be no child’s play 
to resist. You have in the Sikhs, the Rajputs, the 
Maratlias, and all the martial races, flindu or 
Muhammadan, a warlike breed of some thousands of 
years. Its total strength is not far short of two- 
thirds of the whole fighting power of Europe. Lord 
Beaconsfield seemed to understand this, and it was a 
good stroke to I riug Indian soldiers to Malta. You 
have employed them in Africa, in China, and in 
other parts of tl.o world. But England should pay 
fairly for whatever she takes from India that is to 
her interest. h>Lo should not throw’ all the burden 
upon India, as she dues in frontier wars like Chitral, 
and in many other ways.” 


Itebufos. 


BOOR INDIA. 

Tht Paver h/ Pro'Aen ir India. Being a dissertation 
on the Causes and Remedies of Indian Poverty. 
By PitiTitwM Cn.vNi lia Uvy. (Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink k Cc. Bombay: Thacker & Co., Limited. 
London : W. Tlia..ker u Co., s7, Newgate Street.) 
There is now no real question whethor or not 
India is a poor o entry. Everybody that has any 
knowledge of the facts admits that India is poor ; 
and those that know the facts most intimately 
acknowledge that the poverty of India is intense and 
grinding, and widespread, and — what is of still more 
serious import — continually increasing. Mr. Ray 
i omplains, not without grounds, that the subject 
“ has not hitherto keen approached from the stand- 
point or practical politics, though discussions of side 
issues have frequently been indulged in in this 
quarter or that.” It is just a little hard on the 
Indian National Congress when he says it “ has 
done little more than pass vague and meaningless 
resolutions on this question.” A little hard, and 
unjust : for the most recent efforts of the British 
Committee have been energetically directed, not 
fruitlessly either, against the most dangerous canker 
gnawing the roots of Indian prosperity. But we 
are not going to quarrel with Mr. Ray on that 
ground ; wo will content ourselves with remarking 
that he ought to have known better. As Sir 
Romesh Chunder Mitter says, in an introductory 
letter to the author, “in the range of Indian 
politics there is no subject which is of more vital 
importance this. . ... on a practical solution of this 
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Problem our political advancement chiefly depends.” 
Whether the remedies suggested by Mr. Kay would 
prove effective oi not — and we shall presently see 
what they are — we can at any rate agree with Mr. 
Justice Mitter that he has “ done a great service by 
dearly setting forth the nature of the disease with 
which we have to grapple.” This, in fact, was done 
years ago, by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in the most 
convincing manner, when he whipt Sir Grant Duff 
so exemplarily in the pages of the Fortnightly Uni no. 
Mr. Ray’s welcome volume will, we trust, draw fresh 
attention to the all-important and pressing question. 

India is substantially a land of agriculturists. 
The country, it may be said, is the peasantry. Even 
Sir Charles Elliott, who will not be suspected of 
conspiracy with the Indian National Congress, did 
“ not hesitate to say that half of our agricultural 
population never know, from year’s end to year’s 
end, what it is to have their hunger fully satisfied.” 
And “ half of our agricultural population ” means 
something like 100,000, Oi'O of men, women, and 
children. Mr. Ray cites numerous testimonies. Let 
the following suffice : 

•‘The late Agricultural Th p* rier to the Government of 
Madras, Mr. Robertson, say** of the Indian pou^int in general : 

• In tho best seasons, the gross income of himself and his 
family does not. exceed lid. per day throughout the year, and in 
a had season their circumstances are most deplorable.’ Less 
'ban Ss. for a whole family fcr a month ! An English day 
labourer or a factory operative would earn more than that in a 
week, working for a mu'h shorter time. And when we 
remember that, however cheap living may be in India, it 
< annot be managed under the most favourable circumstances 
at. less than Its.2-S a month ]ir bead, and that an average 
Indian family consists of 4 pxnn, as revealed in the last 
census, it is really a pu//le to understand how they can make 
*he two ends meet. Hut alas ! the two ends ne\er meet, for 

* ven in the best of timws, affording to the mo-t reliable 
authorities, 40,000,000 people always remain on the actual 
verge of starvation ! ” 

No matter what deductions may be made, within the 
widest reason, from these appalling estimates, there 
must nevertheless remain a heart-breaking amount 
of misery from sheer hunger and the inevitable 
sickness consequent up n n hunger. Why is it so ? 
Mr. Ray sets forth a series of reasons. Excess 
of population, say some. Well, India is somewhat 
more densely populated per square mile than France; 
but it is less densely populated than Germany, 
Italy, and China, much .ess densely than Holland, 
and not nearly half so densely as England or Bel- 
gium. But, it mu9t be admitted, the average is 
deceptive. For in some localities there is fearful 
congestion : “ tho density of population varies from 
030 to the Square mile in Northern Behar to 4 in 
"Upper Burmah.” The excess, where there is excess, 
lies in inequality of distribution ; and, in view of the 
attachment of the people to their own districts, the 
remedy is by no means easy. Another cause is 
alleged to be the high cost of living, resulting 
from exportation of staple food-grains. Rice, the 
staple food-grain of about a third of the Indian 
people* is stated by Mr. Ray to be about four times 
as dear as it was half a century ago. At the same 
time, ^ages and agricultural* profits have not in- 
creased proportionately. Again : “ Our peasantry 
are being ground down under the cruel exactions of 
the intermediary revenue collectors whom our 


Government has created and fostered.” Then there 
is the extortionate enhancement of rent on every 
fresh Settlement — a practice that has driven the 
people to riot in some places, and that has been 
strongly deprecatod by high official authorities. 
“ Taking a defaulter’s family at only 4 on an 
average, wo find that about 3,250,060 people, or 
one-eighth of the whole agricultural population of 
the Madras Presidency, have been sold out of house 
and home within the course of only eleven years, 
and for the simple offence of their having been 
unable to meet the high land revenue demands of 
the Government ! ” How much better are the other 
provinces? l)r. Voelcker charges the Indian agri- 
culturist with want of enterprise. Others point to 
extravagance in weddings or *m//« ceremonies, in- 
discriminate charity, anil the joint family system, 
habits of drinking, eternal litigation, hoods, droughts, 
and blights, and so forth. Mr. Ray reviews history, 
and finds that tho Indian rayat has always been 
poor, and that under British administration his 
poverty has only deepened. We summarise Mr. 
Ray’s romedial proposals : 

1. Fix tho bind lovo.njt* In perpetuny u:fivt ”h.i!ly, and 
check the growth of landli 

2. Raise tho status of tin peasantry bv giving them some 

such additional right i aw « t.nfern «i by the 7~>h Land 

Laws from 1870 downward^. 

Establish agricultural • :mks i?i all 3 ^ vtam . uv.tl and 
urban centres. 

Relieve congested distu *s } y migration • r • migration — 
especially by founding a. h*ny “ ^on if whore within the 
Empire ” ; and place ctVci iual tin < ics “ upon the unreasonable 
multiplication of the peasant i lathis. “ 

•j. "Spread around knowledge of agric-uliuve. Let the 
Government start more w<-ks of irrigation, drainage, and 
embankments. 

(». Revivify the jn'nchuyt l, and introdu< e «i P > r Liw. 

7. Readjust and reduce taxation, direct stud itxbrc. f. 

These proposals, on their very face, suggest abun- 
dant points of criticism, but we leave the reader to 
see for himself what Mr. Ray has to c ay about each 
of them. 

Mr. Ray’s first chapter is devoted to a polemic 
against free trade in favour of protection. He has 
put his weakest foot first. < >n this head we must 
hold him to bo completely mistaken. His second 
chapter deals in a very interesting way with “Indian 
Arts and Manufactures,” but it is vitiated by a 
strong admixture of protectionist ideas. We have 
just dealt with his valuable third chapter, and now 
pass on to tho final chapter, in whi*h he considers 


Insk.t Bitkh ob Snvo**, Ohatko Skjv, Piles, O- t*. Sons E-.es., 
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certain “immediate causes” of the poverty of India. 
“ The incidence of taxation— herein lies the greater 
canker. It is at once both unequal and insidious , 
and is sufficient to condemn 'the yoke of the 
foreigner The salt tax, which ranks next to 
land revenue in yield, is admittedly a most serious 
grievance. “Upon every seer of salt he consumes 
tne agriculturist or the labourer has to pay a duty of 

one anna clear A sense of deep wrong is 

rankling in the hearts of our plebeian class, which it 
is not entirely safe to ignore.” The income tax hits 
the poorer middle class, with incomes over Ra. .500 
a year ; and perhaps three- fourths of all those that 
fall under the tax have incomes ranging from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 1,000 a year. But “if one were to compare 
the expenses of an Englishman with £150 a year 
(less than this is not taxed in England) with those 
of a Hindu with Rs. 500, it will prove very much to 
the disadvantage of the latter.” The land tax “ is 
being daily increased by fleecing our agricultural 
population ” ; this has already been referred to. 
Further, says Mr. Ray: — 

“Our Government ran Ly no moral claim upon our land, 
for the security to life and property it pretends to confer upon 
our agricultural population is a mere statute-book security, 
it being almost powerless to check the tremendous growth of 
the spirit of lording it « ver to be met with everywhere in the 
country. An English cultivator is satisfied to get bis money’, 
value in the sbapt* of the strong protection which he receives 
from the hands of those to whom he pays his taxes, so much so 
that the fact that his house is his castle has almost passed 
into a proverb. And here, after a century and a half of 
English rule, the lower '.lasses find that they are more helples* 
now than they ever were before. In order, therefore, to justify 
this tax, our Government must make the landowning classeo 
and the Anglo-Indian * immunity feel that no violent hand 
can ever be laid, not only in the light of day, but also in the 
darkness of night, upon either the person or the purse or the 
possessions of the ray.it with impunity.'* 

Mr. Ray pronounces a justly severe condemnation on 
the. extravagant military expenses. He also com- 
plains of the heavy cost of the Civil Services, and 
finds it “ impossible to condemn in too strong terms 
the reckless way in which public money is spent ” in 
the Public Works Department. As to the latter, 

“ underhand jobbery and thoughtless waste aro 
almost everyday a flairs under its a>gis. Lord Mayo 
characterized some of the expenditure of this depart- 
ment as 1 a recklessness little short of robbery ’ ” 

The first thing to be done, no doubt, is to limit 
expenditure rigorously at all points, where this is 
possible without cramping the energies of the 
country. At the same time, there is required a firm 
hand upon the spirit of frontier policy and 
military adventure. The next thing is the guid- 
ance of the forces thus conserved into the direction 
of material development of the country. Given a 
prosperous population, the finances would soon 
recover their elasticity. If the obvious and wise 
policy were once thoroughly in train, not only would 
poverty soon disappear from the land, but there 
would be an opening for English trade and English 
enterprise absolutely astonishing. When will Eng- 
lish constituencies open their eyes to the selfish view 
of Indian poverty? If they could but see the 
possibilities of trade open to them with a prosperous 
India, surely they would promptly make an end of 
frontier expeditions and “ignoble little wars,” and 
insist on a government of India in accordance with 


the principles of justice and reason, which at the 
same time would bring prosperity to India and 
increased prosperity to England. 

A GUJARATI GRAMMAR. 

The Students' Gujarati Grammar , with Exercises and 
Vocabulary. By G. P. Taylor, M.A., B.D., Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, Gujarat. (London : Samp* 
son Low, Marston and Co., Ltd.) 

“The Students' Gujarati Grammar,” compiled by 
Mr. G. P. Taylor, will be welcomed by European 
students who wish to learn Gujarati in these days 
when the importance of the Indian vernaculars is 
widely recognised. Nearly a score of Gujarati 
grammars have been written since the beginning of 
the presont century for the English student, and, 
though most of them have individual merits, the 
need has long been felt for one that might enable 
him to begin the study of the language without the 
aid of a teacher. That the present volume will be 
regarded as a text-hook, there can be little doubt. 
The author has lived for many years in Gujurat, 
freely mixing with all classes of people, and has had 
advantages which preceding writers could not enjoy. 
The plan of the book is commendable. Mr. Taylor has 
succeeded in securing accuracy and simplicity, and 
has given a great deal of useful and interesting 
information in the limited space at his disposal. The 
seven appendices and five paradigms that precede 
the exercises and vocabulary will be found useful. 
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The Quoon’s Speech, which was de- 

India and the livered by the Lords Commissioners 
Quoon h Speech. tQ ^ o{ „„ 

February 11th, containod, contrary to custom, more 
than one paragraph relating to India. “ On tho 
north-west frontier of my Indian Empire, the measures 
taken last year to secure an effective control over 
Chitral have been,” so “ my lords and gentlemen ” 
were assured, “successful, and the engagements 
ontored into by the border tribes for the main^Bnanoo 
and protection of the road from Peshawar have been 
loyally carried out without molestation or disturb- 
ance.” The phraseology of this announcement is 
curious and important. It was understood, or, to 
speak more strictly, it was stated last year that the 
expedition which was sent to Chitral was intended 
solely to relieve l)r. ltobertson. The Viceroy’s pro- 
clamation* to the people of Swat and Bajaur expressly 
declared that as soon as that object had been attained 
the force would be withdrawn. “There is,” the 
proclamation added, “no intention of permanently 
occupying the country passed through.” This lan- 
guage contrasts oddly and significantly with “tho 
measures taken last year to secure an effective control 
over Chitral.” More than that, the Queen’s Speech 
declared that the measures in question were taken 
“ on the north-west frontier of my Indian Empire.” 
Is Chitral, then, in the opinion of the present Cabinet, 


on the frontier, and not beyond it? If so, when 
and how was the frontier extended to Chitral ? And 
was the procedure which was adopted in accordance 
with tho Act of 18.) 8 ? Section 55 of that Act pro- 
vides as follows Except for preventing or re- 
polling actual invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, or under other sudden and urgent 
necessity, the rovonues of India shall not, without 
the consont of both Houses of Parliament, be applic- 
able to defray the expenses of any military operation 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
possossions by Her Majesty’s forces charged upon 
such revenues.” When was this consent obtained ? 
And will tho Government kindly state— for it appears 
to know — wliero exactly “ the north-west frontier of 
my Indian Empire ” now is ? The Indian taxpayer, 
who bears tho brunt of the “forward” policy, will 
compare, not without bitterness, the language of tho 
Queen’s Speech, 1895, with the language of the 
Queen’s Proclamation, 1858 : — 

Queen’s Peoclamation, ( Queen’s Speech, 

1858. j 1890. 

We desire no extension of j On the north-west frontier 
our present territorial poshes- j of my Indian Empire the 
sions ; and while we will per- 1 measures taken last year to 
mit no aggression upon our j secure an effective control 
dominions or our rights to be ! over Chitral have been suc- 
attempted with impunity, we , cessful. 
shall sanction no encroach- j 
meut on those of others. J 

The remarkable thing is that, in the opening debate 
on the Address, the Liberal leaders made no mention 
of the reversal of their policy in Chitral by their 
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successors. Lord Bosobery, in the House of Lords, 
and Sir AV. Harcourt, in the House of Commons, 
delivered speeches which surveyed the world from 
China to Peru, but neither of them had one word of 
protest to uttor against “the measures taken last 
year to secure an elVoctive control over Chitral.” 
Are wo to assume that the Liberal leaders have not 
the courage of their convictions? Or is justice to 
India a matter of no importance in their eyes? 

It was left for Sir AW AVedderburn, 
Ihc Chitral M.l\, and his colleagues of the 
Indian Parlamcntary Committee to 
do what Sir ITenry Fowler ought to havo done. On 
February 17th, Sir AVilliam moved an amendment to 
the Address in the following terms : — 

“ Fut we humbly express our regret that the present 
Government, reversing ihe poliev of their predecessors, have 
decided not t« • withdraw fiom I'hitral, thereby \iohitmg the 
pledge expressly given in the Viceroy’s proclamation, danger- 
ously adding to Government n sponsibilities beyond the noitli- 
west frontier of India and inevitably loading to an iiu i« .ne of 
the overgrown expenditure in the Indian Militnn Depai iiin'iil, 
and, further, our i eg rot that the treaty of IS'.G with the Amir 
of Afghanistan lias not been placed bcfoie I’arliann nt." 

The sudden collapse of the dohato on A'em/uchi 
caused tho Chitral amendment to bo reached earlier 
than had been expected, with the lcsult that Sir \V. 
AVoddorb urn's seconder and many other momhtrs of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee, to whom a 
“whip” had been issued, were not in their places. 
A less unfortunate result was that tin re was a good 
IIouso to hear the irresistible logic of facts which 
Sir AV. AVedderburn presented in a pithy and 
pointed speech. TLe knew, of coutsp, that the best 
he could hope for was a moral victory, and that* 
victory he easily obtained. Lord George Hamilton, 
alike by the manner and the matter of bis defence, 
confirmed tho strength of Sir AVilliam’s position. 
The Secretary of State for India is neither an 
orator nor a debater, and tho weakness of his 
arguments was not by any means concealed by the 
strength of lung with which his party “items” 
backed him up. In fact, Lord George was rather 
angry. He assorted that Sir \V. AVedderburn 
“had not mastered tho rudiments of tho question,” 
that he was absolutely wrong,” that his en«o was 
“a puro concoction from beginning to end,” and 
that it was “ not based on one iota of fact.” 
Cabinet ministers have hitherto left pleasantries of 
tli is kind in tho undisputed possession of tho baser 
sort of attorney. AVhat Lord Georgo Hamilton 

utterly failed to show was that any one of tho 
contentions put forward in tlio amendment was 
contrary to fact. Thoso contentions wero : 

(i) That tlio retention of Chitral violates the pledge given in 
the Viceroy’s prod ‘im.it ion ; 

(ii) That it a rigorously adds to Government responsibilities 
beyond the nort!i-w< st frontier ; and 
{iii) That it must inevitably lead to an increase of Indian 
military expenditure 


Tl,o Wiacomliturc H ° W did Lor(1 GeOr & 0 Hamilt °“ 
of meet these contentions ? One has only 

Lord G. Hamilton. rea d gpeeeh carefully through to- 
see that ho made no pretence of meeting them at all. 
Lot us take tho third point— the increase of expendi- 
ture— lirst. TJnliko former apologists for the policy 
of occupation, Lord Georgo Hamilton admitted that 
some incroaso was inevitable. He merely expressed 
tho hope that it would be “ less than was antici- 
pated.” AVhat this hope is worth may be judged 
from tho examples citod by 8ir AV. AVedderburn — 
the Abyssinian war, which was estimated at throe 
millions, cost 10 millions, and tho Afghan war, 
which was estimated at l ; millions, cost 21 millions. 
As to the first two contentions — that the policy of 
retention is a breach of faith, and is dangerous — 
Lord Georgo merely evaded them, no did, indeed, 
state that the Viceroy’s proclamation “bad abso- 
lutely nothing to do with tho people of Chitral,” 
but that statement only leads us to doubt whether 
Lord George Hamilton has ever read tho proclama- 
tion. It is to be found at page d!) of the Chitral 
Blue-book, and it contains two distinct undertakings: 

in “ The sole object of Ihe Government of India is to put. an 
cud to Ihe presmt, and* pr<wtit am future, unlawful 
a-jirn j-Moii on (Filial territoiy, ami, tin s nh/n-t hns 

(mu , the for o' tuff b< uxthtlmu u." 

■ ii “The Government of India have no inb-ntion of per- 
manently occupying any territory through which I’nira Khan’s 
misconduct may now form them to psiMs, or of interfering with 
ihe independence of the tribes.’’ 

Now, it is obvious that tho first of these two 
promises is a promise to with dr air from Chitral, and 
it does not matter whether it wns addressed to tho 
people of Swat or tho people of Timbuctoo. But we 
go, as they say in the House of Commons, ono stop 
further. The date of this Proclamation (see Blue- 
book, p. :>9) is Marc h 1 1th. It was issued on tho 
receipt of Sir IT. Fowler’s telegraphic despatch, 
No 25 (’Blue-book, p. d I), in these terms : 

“ I :an prepared to approve Much action ft r .securing safety 
of Robertson and party as you may deem necessary.” 

Moreover, when, on March 1.3th, the A'iceroy in- 
formed Sir H. Fowler that orders had been issued 
for the mobilisation of the first division of the field 
army, tho latter nt onco telegraphed : 

“ Please let me know why so large a force is considered 
necessary for seeming safety of Robertson and party.” 

Tbreo days later the A r iceroy replied : 

“Large force is required on account of necessity for holding 
line of coimnuniealion in great force, and to meet possible 
hostility of both Alolimaruls and Swats and other frontier 
tribes.” 

There is not a word hero about the policy of occupa- 
tion which Lord George Hamilton now declares “has 
been an unmixed success.” It is an unmixed broach 
of faith, and no irrelevant talk about the richness of 
the country or the docility of tho people can obscuro 
th$ fact. AVe deal more at length with the question 
elsewhere. Here wo will only express our astonish- 
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ment at the fact that Sir Henry Fowler, whose policy 
was so hastily reversed by Lord George Hamilton, 
was absent from both the debate and the division on 
Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment. The amendment 
was supported by 79 members — a notable increase on 
the 28 who voted in the same sense with Mr. Maclean 
last September. Tho people of India will observe 
with amusement, though without surprise, that Mr. 
Bhownaggree, who votod for Mr. Maclean’s amend- 
ment in September, voted against Sir W. Wedder- 
burn’s amendment on February 17th. 

We have not done with Chitral yet. 
Bangor Ahead Notwithstanding the optimism of the 

in Cluti.il. q uop1i * 8 Speech, and tho confident 

declaration of Qabiret Ministers that tho occupation 
of the country will not "dd a rupeo to Indian military 
expenditure, autbo: Yes who are able to take a closer 
view bid us look out for squalls. The Pioneer, for 
example, commenting on the forthcoming Budget 
statement, wrote on January 23rd that on tho expen- 
diture side there is one huge item for which provision 
was not made : — 

“"Wo re for to the cost of tho Chitral Relief expedition. 
This hus boon commonly taken at two orori'H of rupoos, and it 
■ooitjiinly will not exceed, this, for tho figures now work out to 

about 1 'hi btklis If wo mistake not, some 22 lakhs only 

wore budgeted for last March on account of Chitral. So that 
tho expenditure of between 120 and ISO lakhs nui'-t. hr* claused 
an extraordinary. Aa we said some time ago, tho improvement 
m exchange and the saving under the head of opium will 
enable the (rovormnuiit to bear this heavy war charge with 
equanimity.” 

The equanimity of the Government, which calls the 
tune, is one thing ; the distress of the taxpayer, who 
pays tho piper, is another. Extravagance in the 
military department of tho Government of India 
finds its natural counterpart in the high rato of tho 
salt- tax, in opprossivo enhancements of land rovonuo, 
in the starvation of public works, and the neglect of 
education. Nor is that all. Tho Pioneer, in its issue 
of January 16th, points out that, although the 
■congeries of tribes beyond the Peshawar border have 
hitherto remained on their best behaviour sinco the 
withdrawal of the Field Force, “ in the spring tho 
reality of their apparent acceptance of the now 
position willT’o tested.” The Pioneer adds : — 

“ Iu the arrangement made with the Swat elders and the 
Khun of Dir it was distinctly laid down that the troops moving 
to and from Dhitral would travel by the new road, and no 
Mir prise, tlnrefi re, will be spring upon the tribesmen when 
tlm reliefs are ordered. The question is whether the re- 
appearance of our Sepoys marching from Chakdarah to JDrosh 
will cause any unrest among the fanatical section of the popu- 
lation, and whether any attempt will he made to intercept tlio 
regiments as they move from post to post.” 

We are warned that “ one can novor bo certain as to 
the temper of the tribos, or as to wliat outside 
influence may bo at work,” and already a postal 
runner has been killed. •*. 
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At a time when the cheap heroics of 

Mr. Bayard on t h e mu8 i c _hall and of our newest 

Moral rorce. _ , . . . .. . 

Poet Laureate are so obtrusive, it is 

refreshing to come across a speoch so sane and 
wholesome as that which Mr. Bayard, the American 
Ambassador, delivered at the Whitehall "Rooms on 
February Oth. Mr. Bayard is no idolator of mili- 
tarism. Ho sees a nation’s ultimato strength not in 
material but in moral force : — 

“ Tho hearts of men who love England have been lately 
stirred to consider the true forces of England — how England 
should be continued and strengthened. Tho common and 
patriotic turn of thought lias been to the armed forces, to your 
great ships, to your hia\e army, to the stout hearts and to the 
earnest consciences of \ our people ; but, believe me, there are 
other forces that make and keep a people that are not noisy, 
though all the more powerful. (Cheers.) Therefore to-night 
T venture to ask your special attention to the most important 
sources of the strength of your country, which, by making 
your country strong, shall make mine strong also. (Cheers.) 
1 mean those fountains of moral force which are tho true basis 
of the world's advaneemeni and forward movement. (Cheers.) ** 

Those unexceptionable sentiments, as we see, excited 
popular applause. But there are, doubtless, cynical 
persons who will reflect that Mr. Balfour also excited 
popular applauso when ho laid down tho startling 
maxim that where tho British soldier has set his 
foot, t hero ho must remain — a maxim, by tho way, 
which Lord Salisbury seems to have overlooked in 
Biam. Evon soldiers like Lord Roberts are ready to 
avow- — in their speeches — that Groat Britain holds, 
and ran only hold, India by tho tios of justice, not 
by tho power of the sword. But thero is sometimes 
so glaring a contrast between words and deeds. At 
any rato, tho British uriuy in India is not reduced, 
while wo demonstrate our moral force by violating 
our proclamation in the case of Chitral. Oil paper, 
again, I)r. Jameson’s raid is condomned. But it 
seems to have had tho cllect of attracting an un- 
precedented degree of attention to the grievances of 
the IJitlanders ; whereas Ireland, as Mr. Dillon 
points out, is said to be indifferont to Home Rule 
because sli * refrains from outrage. Mr. Bayard’s 
lesson, wo fear, is not yet fully learned in this best 
of all possible worlds. 


We turn from Mr. Bayard’s remarks 
A Specimen f () Bio account which is given by tho 

“Moral Elfeet.” „ „ • T w 

/Wmt oi the operations in JLusnai- 

land. Wo calb d attention in January to the 

despatch of a punitive expedition to this territory, 

which during the past few years has, without 

apparent causo, increased by more than eight 

millions of rupees the military expenditure of the 

Government of India. “The band,” says the 

Pioneer, “enlivened tho departure by playing a 

selection of inspiriting tunes, which were frequently 

interrupted by tho ringing cheers of the sepoys, 

who thus testified their joy at findiug themselves 
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once more on the war-path.’ * The expedition seems 
to have lived up to this spirited beginning: — 

“On 2(3fch December wo offered the following terms to the 
Chiefs Kairuma, Jaduna, and Kaphleya. Kairuma, whose 
village is by far the largest, numbering over .300 houses, v, as to 
pay a fine of 80 guns, Jaduna and Kaphleya between them 
60 guns, and these luttcr were further informed that they 
must send 80 coolies to work for 10 days at b’ort Tregear. 
The fines were to be paid on the 20th. Should they fail to 
obey theso orders, on the 80th parties would be sent out to 
harry tho people and burn the rice. In order to carry out 
this work of destruction the more efficiently, it was decided 
that the Burma column, consisting of six officers and 100 
rifleH, should join us here on tho 27th.*’ 

There was some dolay in bringing in the guns, and 
the “ rice-destroying operations ” began. But tho 
expedition soon found “ more congenial work ” in 
hunting an “ old enemy,” lacopa, at Mwellon. Tho 
gallant expedition, not deterred from their quest by 
“ five men who were apparently busy catching rats 
for their supper,” easily found and arrested Jacopa 
and, while the officors took tea, the men “ hunted 
around for spoils to carry away as momentoes of 
the night’s work.” The edifying story proceeds : — 

“At 1.4 .3, an hour and a half after we had so cautiously 
sneaked into the village, wo boldly and victoriously marched 
out of it having previously fired all oxcept three of the houses. 
These three wc spa rial, as a brother of the man who had so 
ably gnided us to Jaeopa’s retreat lived in owe of them, and 
we could wot he so ungrateful as to burn his house with the rest, 
so found we also had to spare those ou either side, as they 
were also so close together, that if one were tired it. would 
burn the other also. We left the blazing village with a hope 
that it would serve as a warning to all of the fate that was m 
store for all villages which harboured our enemies.** 

On the return journey our brave warriors were 
“hampered with the various articlos” which they 
had “ brought away as momentoes But they 
got safely back, without being startled by any more 
rat-catchers, and “as no more guns had been 
brought in, we had to again send forth parties to 
destroy grain, and this time a largo quantity was 
burned.” The closing reflection is sublime : — 

“Though of fighting there has been none, and wc have 
not had any opportunity of fhowing them our superiority iu that 
way, yet we have shown them that the power rests with us,' 
ana I fancy the moral effect produced . ... is one that will 
not soon pass away.” 

It is perhaps a pity that these inspiriting descrip- 
tions of British valour on the war-path do not find 
their way into English newspapers. They might 
tend to abate our humiliation in respect of Armenia. 

The article which Sir W. Weddcrburn, 

Uitlanders M.P., contributed to our last number 

and India. U p on “ inlanders and India: The 
Mote and the Beam,” should be read in connexion 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch to President 
Kruger, suggesting a scheme of Homo Buie for the 
Band, and the recent debates on the Transvaal ques- 
tion in the House of Commons. Whole passages 
from the speeches and the despatch apply mutatis 
mutandis with far greater force to the taxpayers of 


India than to the Uitlanders in the Transvaal. The 
latter have, at any rate, migrated to a country not 
their own, and their claim is that the constitution of 
that country should be so modified as to give them 
a share of civic authority. With the taxpayers of 
India the case is different. In their native land they 
are debarred from any real and effective control over 
the expenditure for which they are compelled to- 
rn ake provision. Can we wonder that educated 
Indians resent their disabilities, and the insolence- 
which is sometimes added to them? “We can,” 
Mr. Pherozosliah M. Mehta said at Bombay last 
Docemhor, “ represent the great masses of the 
people, and we can enunciate their grievances and 
the moasuros for redressing them. We can ask for 
a reduction of the salt tax in their interest ; we can 
ask for a lighter assessment of the land ; we can ask 
for them economy and reduction of expenditure, and 
wo can point out that nothing is more responsible 
for squandering the revenues of the country than 
the military policy which has again come into favour 
since 188 1-85.” But with what sort of answer are 
such representations mot? Are they wolcomod by 
the ruling class, which absorbs every year in salaries 
and pensions so largo a tribute from tho Indian 
poople? Ou tho contrary, they are too often received 
with contumely, and their authors denounced as 
agitators and sowers of sedition. Is it not strange 
that the British public should be so tender to 
Uitlanders, who foment armed invasion of the terri- 
tory of a friendly State, and so indifferent to the 
moderate demands of our Indian fellow- subjects in 
their own country? “Unfortunately,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain on February 18th, amid ironical cheers 
from the Irish members, “in all these matters we 
are living, as it were, in a glass house.” We are 
indeed. But no good can come of closing our eyes 
and ears against facts. “It is not in our power,” 
Mr. Chamberlain said, “ to protect the Bepublic of 
tlie Tran8^ lai from internal weakness ; and there will 
be internal weakness so long as the causes of dis- 
content remain.” What is true in this sense of the 
Transvaal is true also of India. But the policy of 
military bureaucrats not only ignores internal dis- 
content but actually aggravates it by bquandoring 
Indian resources upon costly measures of futile 
defence far beyond the^frontier. 

A Memorandum upon the Separation 
The J officiary and 0 f judicial from Executive (ospe- 
the Executive. c j a py police and revenue) Duties in 

India has just been issued by the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress to members of both 
nouses of ’Parliament. Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P , 
has also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
India a copy of the document, wh'.ch contains, ijl 
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addition to Mr. Ghose’s statement, the series of 
authoritative opinions contributed to our columns by 
Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir liichard 
Couch, Sir J. B. Phear, Sir R. T. Reid, Sir William 
Markby and Sir Raymond West. The scheme of 
separation suggested by Mr. Romesh Chunder Putt 
in India for August, 1893, is also included, and the 
compilation is prefaced with a brief introductory 
note which we reproduce on another page. The 
immediate object of the publication is to draw atten- 
tion to what has long been a burning question in 
India. If it should fail to accomplish this purpose, 
further steps will be necessary, and will undoubtedly 
be taken. There is not a word to be said in favour 
of the existing system. It would not be tolerated 
for a moment in the United Kingdom, and tho many 
scandals to which it has given rise tend to cast dis- 
credit upon the general administration of justice in 
India. Tho reform of a system under which tho 
policeman and the dotective is also the judge is 
demanded alike by public opinion in India and by 
every authority who is concerned for tho good name 
of the Judiciary. The modest suggestion of the 
British Committee is that a practical experiment 
should be mado in a single division, where the 
“ counsel of perfection,’ 7 as Lord PufTorin called it, 
could be adopted without any risk of largo increase 
of^expenditure. It is not easy to see what plausiblo 
answer, except a ready affirmative, can be given by 
the India Office to so tentative and practical a pro- 
posal. 

After the “ new 77 journalism, tho 

The “Now” u new » drama, and the “ now 77 

Diplomacy. , .. ,, 

woman, we have now the “new 

diplomacy. The invontor, it is almost Buperlluous 
to say, is Mr. Chamberlain. The “ new 77 diplomacy 
has tho defects of its qualities, but it is, on the 
whole, much better than the old. Even the St. 
James 1 s Gazette has vouchsafed a word of commenda- 
tion to Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to stand upon the 
ancient ways : — 

“As for frankness in the publication of documents, the 
Colonial Secretary admits that lie lias carried it to the verge of 
indiscretion. It is, as ho said, a new method of diplomatizing. 
For our part, we think it is a good ono. There is too much 
mystery and moonshine, % too much reticence and false pretence, 
about our public affairs altogether. In those dayH, when 
sooner or later the nations liavo to decide great issues, it is just 
as well that the nations should know, whenever it is possible, 
what their rulers are doing, and what they intend.” 

Anglo-Indian journals, please copy. Secrecy and 
silence have hitherto been two of the most important 
and, we must add, the most sinister weapons of the 
Government of India. Mr. Chamberlain’s publica- 
tion of his scheme of Home Rule for the Rand gave 
offence to President Kruger, because the scheme had 
not previously received his approval. “If, 77 said 
Mri Chamberlain, 11 1 have done wrong, it is a le?son 


to persons who endeavour to diplomatize on new 
methods ; but, at all events, I shall be discharged 
from any imputation of bad faith in tho matter. 7 
Exactly ; and the usefulness of publicity in the ninety- 
nine cases is worth the risk of a conir temps in the' 
hundrodth. Mr. Balfour, in his speech at Man- 
chester last January, boro significant testimony to 
the excellence of the method. At the close of his 
remarks upon the Venezuelan question, he said : — 

“ Surely, with all this mans of material before tho public of 
both countries, it will bo hard indeed if tho common nenae of 
the Anglo-Saxon raee is not able to settle any point in dispute 
without the arbitrament of war.” 

The “ new 77 diplomatist who had recourse to publicity 
in that caso was not Lord Salisbury, but President 
Cleveland — a fact which rather increases tho signi- 
ficance of Mr. Balfour’s testimonial. The “new 77 
diplomacy is also ready to do justice to Civil Servants. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in tho IIouBe of Commons on 
February 13th, montioned byname, and with expres- 
sions of high praise, Mr. Fairfield, of the Colonial 
Office, who, he said, “ knows, I fancy, more about 
South African affairs than probably any other living 
man. 77 It is one of life’s little ironies that, while 
the able civilian remains concealed in the back- 
ground, the case which ho has prepared, or the report 
which he has drawn up, is presented, and badly pre- 
sented, by some tedious figurehead in tho House of 
Commons. 

When Sir Henry — or, as he then 

Sir H. Fowler at wag — Fowler was appointed 

V o \er ampton. g tate f or j n ^j a i n the 

spring of 1894 wo wroto : — 

“ Aim-ng other characteristics which have gone to make 
Air. Fowler 'a reputation is his scrupulous anxiety to conciliate 
opponents. If he is hardly a conspicuous exponent of the 
for utcr in re he has cultivated sedulously the suavilrr in modo . 
.... But there is a point at which conciliation and com- 
promise, besides disarming opponents, begiu to alienate sup- 
porters In dealing with the India Council and the 

(iovernment of India a new broom that wishes to sweep clean 
is likely to meet with a minimum of support and a maximum 
of opposition. The velvet glo\o iH, in these : ircumstances, 
worse than useless unless it covers tho iron hand. It has been 
said of Mr. Fowler that he will never initiate a great policy or 
lead a forlorn hope. Perhaps this judgment is a hasty 
generalisation from particulars. Now, at any rate, Mr. 
Fowler has an opportunity of refuting it.” 

Sir Henry Fowler, as the people of India learned to 
their cost, did not soize the opportunity: On the 
contrary, when he left the India Office he was, if 
possible, less of a Liberal than when he entered it. 
The question which is now being asked is whether, 
in any true sense, he can be called a Liberal at all. 
At the end of January, for the first time since the 
General Election, he addressed tho Liberal Associa- 
tion in his constituency. We venturo to think that 
tho speech was, in some ways, the most remarkable 
of all the speeches which were delivered in the 
recess. For the lessons which Sir Henry Fowler 
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ib&xy from the defeat and rout of the Liberal party 
hist summer were : — 

(i > That whore the (JuviTiiment rests on a popular basis, 
you eannot Irginhite in udvaure of public opinion ; 
and 

\iij That a system of Parliamentary groups is dangerous 
to party government. 

Now, theso propositions are, in themselves, not 
merely true, hut truisms. They are akin to the pro- 
position that two straight lines cannot enclose a space. 
Put to deduce them as tho lessons, and the sole 
lessons, of the Liberal defeat is, of course, to givo 
away the Liberal case. Tho contention of Liberals 
7) as, we thought, not that Parliamentary groups or 
attempts to legislate in advance of public opinion 
compassed the downfall of the late Government, but 
that its strongth was undermined by the cankering 
influence of a policy of obstruction in the llouso of 
Commons supplemented, and therefore encouragod, 
by a policy of destruction in tho House of Lords. 
If Sir Henry Fowler is prepared to givo away 
himself and his lato colleagues in this reckless 
fashion, we cannot bo surprised that, after a silence 
of six months’ duration, he had not one word to say 
either about Lord George Hamilton’s dealings with 
the cotton duties or about the retention of Chitral 
by tlie present Government. 

“For the East India Association, 

'‘The Anns of w } 1 i C5 h > has somehow earned tho 

the LMigreNfl. . _ ,, ~ , 

reputation of allowing an official 

bias to govorn its proceedings, to convene a meeting 
fox a discussion upon the Indian National Congress 
is (writes a correspondent) an encouraging sign A 
paper was read before a crowded meeting on 
February 17th by Mr. A. Nundy on tho Origin, 
Aims and Objects of this organisation, tho chair 
being taken by Sir L©pel Grillin. Tho retired 
Anglo-Indian element mustered pretty strong, 
amongst those present being Mr. Justice Pinhey, 
Messrs. H. Thornton C.S.I., J. B. Pennington, A. 
K. Connell, A. lingers, J. Vaughan Morgan, J. 
Woodrow, C V. Chapman; Drs. (J. W. Leitner, 
C.I.E., H. P. Cook, G. Oswald ; Surgeon Lieut- 
Colonel Ince, Lieut-Colonel Wintle, Kev. G. C. 
Peynall and others. Young India was represented 
by n large contingent. Sir Lepel Gridin iu his 
introductory remarks cleared away two misappre- 
hensions. Tho one was the commonly accepted 
belief that the Fast India Association would not 
allow a subject to bo discussed which did not bear 
the stamp of official approval, and the other was the 
opinion, assiduously propagated by certain Anglo- 
Indian journals, that tho Indian National Congress 
w3s mainly composed of disappointed men, and raw 
youths fresh from the Universities, before they 
settled down in life. The chairman gave it on his 
authority that ‘any question in which a large part 


of the most educated and intelligent of tho Indian 
people took interest came within tho scope of the 
discussions of tho Association.’ Mr. Nundy in his 
paper first showed tho utter falsity of the allegation 
that tho educated classes were disloyal and disaffected. 
They recognised and appreciated the good tha^ 
British rule had done in India by introducing for 
the first time greater security of life and property, 
puro administration of justice and immunity from 
foreign invasion, which alone demanded the grati- 
tudo of tho people. If for no other reason than the 
selfish one that they were not prepared to govern the 
country themselves, they folt how impolitic it would 
bo to weaken tho Government which hold together 
tho heterogeneous masses. There were, no doubt, 
exhibitions of dissatisfaction and discontent, but for 
these British rule was sololy responsible. On tho 
one hand it liad brought the people into contact 
with Western civilisation, granted them a liberal 
education, freedom of speech and a free press, while 
on tli (3 other hand it had refused to grant them a 
share in tho administration of tlieir country. To all 
thoughtful minds, Mr. Nundy contended, it was 
evident that tlio Government w T ns not in touch with 
tho people, who, on their side, owing to diversity of 
race, roligion and habits, were unable to co-operate 
with each other for their common benefit. The 
National Congress was thus started, the object being 
to bring together all tho conflicting elements, and to 
combine them in one harmonious whole, to act as 
the medium of communication between the Govern- 
ment and tho people of India, and to consolidate the 
union between England and India by securing the 
introduction of such reforms as were desirable in tho 
interests of the nation. 

“ Mr. Nundy showed,” our corres- 
pondont continues, “ that theso ob- 
jects have to some extent been 
realised. Hindus, Christians, Parsis, JainB, and even 
some Muhammadans, are now hoartily co-operating 
with eacli other, and tho mass of tho Muhammadans 
would, ho contended, undoubtedly have joined but 
that they fell an oasy prey to tho policy formulated 
by some Anglo-Indian administrators of divide et 
imjjeni, and thought that they could make capital 
out of tho displeasure by which Hindus wore then 
overshadowed. TIo denied that the demands of the 
Congress were extravagant or unreasonable and, 
taking up losolution after resolution approved by 
the Congress, showed that some of the demands had 
already been granted, though partially, while as 
regards others their reasonableness had been recog- 
nised by the Government, or by public opinion in 
India and in England. An animated discussion 
followed Mr. Nundy’s paper. It had two dis- 
tinguishing features. Some of the young Indians 
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present aptly termed, by the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian , the unorthodox supporters of 
the Congress — were strongly in favour of the 
adoption of a more assertive attitude towards 
England, without, however, hinting at the existence 
of any feelings of disloyalty, whilst the Europeans 
present displayed a general approval of the pap or 
read by Mr. Nundy, who was warmly complimented 
and thanked, especially by the chairman, for the 
temperate and ablo manner in which he had dealt 
with facts that wore interesting in themselves and 
of value in promoting the good government of the 
country. This absence of criticism on the part of 
the retired ofiloials, who arc naturally looked upon 
as oxperts, proved in a sense unfortunate. If they 
had spoken strongly no doubt the Jingo press would 
have given greater prominence to tho subject.” 


TRE .1 1 N (f 0 REVIVAL. 

By A. E. Elj-.tcjieb. 
hd i tur oj Uu “A ir Aye. ' ’ 

The old Manchester school of politicians, notwith- 
standing their “ devil -ta ke-the-liindmost ” theory of 
economics, rondered services to tho cause of inter- 
national poaco and goodwill which ought not to be 
forgotten. It is doeply to be regretted that the 
stalwarts of that school have loft no equally sane 
and eloquent successors to speak forth tho words of 
truth and soborness at the present crisis when 
Jingoism is unco moro in tho ascendant. Doubtless, 
if such meu were in the House of Commons to-day, 
and took the same independent line that Oobden and 
Bright took not only against Toryism, but against 
official Liberalism in 18 A} and again in 1857, they 
would incur the j)opular odium and tho defeat 
which those great statesmen fearlessly risked, but 
they would exert an influence which would speedily 
smash the present Government in spite of its big 
majority. Tho jingo fovor is fortunately not a 
lingering disease, and Lord Salisbury might be 
turned out of office next year if wo had an opposi- 
tion jnspired by mon of such high character and 
calm wisdom as they who led the Radicalism of the 
last generation to victory uith the watchwords of 
“ Peace, Rotronchmont, and Reform.” If Lord 
Salisbury’s administration wore to collapse next 
Sossioti like a house of cards, the occurrence would 
not be unprecedented. Lord Palmerston was carried 
into office on a wavo of “Rulo Britannia” enthusiasm 
in 1857, when he secured one of the biggest majorities 
on record, yet his Government did not last for two 
Sessions. He was defeatod in the House of Commons 
in 1858 by a majority of nineteen. Both Cobden 
and Bright were rejected at the General Election of 
1857 which turned on the question of the iniquitous 


China War. That a vast majority of the electorate 
should have approved of Lord Palmerston’s swagger- 
ing policy on this question is to me as groat a 
mystery as that an attempt should now be made 
to promote tho apotheosis of the persons chiefly 
responsible for the crimes recently committed 
in the interest of Stock Exchange gamblers by 
tho Chartered Company’s filibusters in South 
Africa. But, as Mr. Bright said at the time 
of tho outbroak of the Crimean war, nations like 
individuals occasionally go mad. We can only 
chAritahly assumo that it is some "kind of national 
madness which approves of the recent proceedings 
of the Salisbury Government. When the country 
recovers its senses it will undoubtedly condemn the 
annexation of Chitral, tho needless invasion of 
Ashanti, and tho contomptible plot to annex the 
Iransvaal. English “Society,” which is simply 
an 6th nr namo for organised groed and gambling, 
seems for the moment to leave hypnotised the 
democracy into an approval of the Government’s 
U spirted ” policy on colonial and foreign questions. 

A reaction, however, would soon come if we had men 
to lead and inspire us. It is perfectly evident that 
an attempt will bo made to give the filibuster 
Jameson an ovation. Tho best we can say of this 
young man; who is tho mere tool of Cecil Rhodes 
and Company, is that ho may havo been deluded 
into the belief that he was going to tho relief of the 
wronged and the suffering. Nobody, however, who 
knows anything of the method of procedure of the 
Chartered Company will accept this assumption 
without a smile. No sauo person can now believe 
that I)r. Jameson’s employers acted out of pure 
philanthropy. The attempt of tho Jingoes to create 
ill-fooling against tho Boers bocause of their shyness 
in giving the franchise to the Outlanders is very 
amusing. Mr. Balfour, in his recent speech at 
Manchester, while mildly condemning the Jamoson 
fiasco, was unable to com (*al his sympathy with the 
organisers of tho raid. Mr. Balfour took occasion 
to locture President Kruger for failing to adopt in 
its integrity the good old constitutional doctrine that 
taxation and representation go together. Mr. Balfour 
is a leader of the party which has persistently 
opposed tho adoption of that principle. Isn’t it 
sheer hypocrisy for English statesmen to locture the 
Boors for rofusing to enfranchise the Outlanders 
(who are not tho boat company to be met with in 
this world) while our Parliament at homo is not 
elected on the widest possible franchise, and while 
wo refuse representative (Iovernment to the whole 
of our fellow-subjocts in India? When we cease 
to hold down the Indian people by the throat, and 
make an honest attempt to give thorn some control 
over tho enormous rovenues which we raise from 
them, it will . be tirno enough for us to advise 
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President Kruger to redress tlie grievances of the 
Johanneaburghors. 

We cannot expect, however, that anything will bo 
done to allay the present jingo fever or to reverse 
ihe “forward” policy which tho Government liavo 
beon pursuing in Asia, Africa, and America until we 
get men in Parliament who will be able to rouse 
Liberalism from its lethargy. The Liboral party 
can never become an inspiring force again so long 
as it acquiesces in the wanton waste of needless 
millions upon armaments, or so long as it fails to 
protest against the madness of extending our mili- 
tary frontier and contracting our moral position. 
A Cobden or a Bright is much neoded just now to 
brave both cflicial and popular wrath in denouncing 
this costly folly. Wo want men who will dare to 
raise such a storm as these great apostles of political 
righteousness and peace raised forty years ago. 
Perhaps no two men ever made themselves more 
unpopular than Cobden and Bright did at the timo 
when the nation’s brain was turned at the prospect 
of a war with Russia. They were sneered at and 
jeered at by the classes, and publicly hooted and 
insulted by the masses. Priests tried to preach them 
down, and poets denounced them as cowards and 
traitors. When wo remember that men of gonius 
like Tennyson and Sidney Dobell caught the jingo 
fever in the middle of tho century, we need hardly 
be surprised that our music-hall laureate should have 
been similarly afflicted at tho end of it. But not- 
withstanding Alfred Tennyson’s sneers about “the 
broad-brimme<l hawker of holy things,” and Sidney 
Dobell’s charge that Cobden and Bright wanted to 
save the blood of their countrymen “ to reserve it 
for their blushes,” the line which theso great leaders, 
with hut few followers, took was the right one. 
After all, enthusiasm for righteousness is more per- 
manently ( ontagious than jingoism, and it was not 
long before Cobden and Bright were able to exercise 
an influence strong enough to upset the j ingoes of 
the fifties, and bring back the nation to the condition 
of the man clothed and in his right mind. Would 
that politicians of tho stamp of these mighty prophets 
of peace and goodwill were amongst us to-day. 


THE INDIAN OUTLANDKli. 

Bv rito] K^r.u A. F, Muktson, LL 1). 

The Uitlander of the Transvaal, persistently 
befooled and put off by the carefully self- regarding 
Government of the Boers, has at last had serious 
attention drawn to his grievances. The list of these, 
Mr. Chamberlain acknowledges, is “formidable in 
length and serious in quality.” The Uitlander is 
many times as numerous as the Boer. Yet he cannot 


obtain naturalisation and the franchise except on 
conditions so onerous as to amount to practical 
denial. He cannot get efficient education for his 
children in the State or State- aided schools. He 
suffers gross extortion in taxes and tariff ; and his 
industry is crippled not only by imposts but by 
absurdly restrictive conditions. The finances are 
mismanaged ; the expenditure escapes proper control 
and audit; the taxation is beyond administrative 
needs ; unfair discrimination is shown in the collec- 
tion of porsonal taxes ; the import duties on the 
necessaries of life are at once a hardship on the 
working class, and a clog, frequently prohibitive, 
on industrial development. Exceptional legal re- 
strictions are placed upon the right of public 
meeting. He is crushed by monopolies as rogards 
mining requisites and other important articles of 
commerce. Ilo suffers from vexatious formalities 
and needless restrictions, as well as the absence of 
needful restrictions, in respect of mining labour. 
The railwaj T s are managed, in regard to personal 
and traffic arrangements, not in the general interest 
of tho community, but for tho financial advantage 
of the Government. The Uitlander is oxoludod from 
the police force by burgher prejudice, although the 
burgh or population “ cannot possibly bo expected 
to furnish adequate material from which to select 
candidates for this department of the public service.” 
A list of formidable length and gravity, no doubt. 
Mr Chamberlain proposes for the Rand the remedy 
of Home Rule. 

Other rernody there is none, consistently with tho 
continued predominance of the Boers in tho Trans- 
vaal. Tho Irish will not be deterred by Mr. 
Balfour’s incidental distinctions from enforcing the 
argument in its application to Ireland. And what 
of India ? Is there not an Outlandor question of 
much gravity simmering and menacing in India? 
Why, the Indian populations are all (Jutlanders in 
their own country ! The list of their grievances, if 
drawn up with equal frankness by Lord George 
Hamilton, would be seen to bo no less “formidable 
in length and serious in quality ” than Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Uitlander list. We took India by the 
sword - the sword of our adventurous Dr. Jamesons 
-—and by other means of less honourable quality 
than even tho sword ; and we stuck to our takings, 
and have not scrupled to extend them with ingenious 
industry. True, tho sword is now theoretically 
rusting in the scabbard, and men in high places 
talk impressively of trusteeship, moral influence, 
and even religious responsibility. They turn up tho 
whites of their eyes, like President Kriiger. Like 
President Kruger, they conclude with a non possumnn 
to urgent demands of reasonable rights. It is to he 
earnestly hoped that the further parallel may induce 
some more practical regard for the just righto of this 
Outlander population in their own land. 

J ust let us see how the facts stand on a few of 
the points. Take the question of representation. 
Well, there is the India Councils Act of 1892. That 
Act, no doubt, was something to be thankful for, 
with all its imperfections. It provided, in a way, 
that the voice of the country should have an oppor- 
tunity of making itself heard in the Legislative 
Councils. But the method of election is an indirect 
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method, very obnoxious to Englishmen when applied 
in their own affairs. The representative delegates 
are elected, not by the people directly, but indirectly 
by their elected representatives for other purposes ; 
and it is no wonder that the method creates great 
and general dissatisfaction. Besides, the right even 
of this indirect election is arbitrarily given and 
withheld. It was the only other day that Lord 
Sandhurst sensibly redressed the grievance of ex- 
clusion under which the vory important central 
division of Bombay, including Poona and Satara, 
rested under the regime of Lord Harris. In the 
North-Wost Provinces and Oudh, the forty-four Dis- 
trict Boards are grouped in two groups, each group 
having the right to send one member, w hile only 10 
out of tho 103 municipalities are judged fit to be 
entrusted with the privilege. The Punjab actually 
has no legislative council at all, nor yet the right of 
sending a representative to tho Viceroy’s Council. 
Why ? “Is it,” asked Bakshi Jaishi Pam, at the 
Madras meeting of the National Congress, with 
justifiable bitterness, “Is it because tho peoplo of 
the Punjab shed thoir blood in 1850 against their 
own people, and secured tho glory of the British 
Crown by fighting in the fields of Abyssinia or 
other foreign countries ? Or is it because for the 
present the fighting tribes are supplied in groat 
measure from the Punjab? Or is it because the 
frontier crisis is some day to be decided by the 
people of tho Punjab ? ” Mr. Gladstone looked for- 
ward to a very different result “ not merely to a 
nominal, but to a roril living representation of the 
people,” Lord Salisbury, on tho other side, said : 
“If we are to do it, and if it has to be done, of 
course accepting that it must bo done, lot us do it 
systematically, taking care that tho inuchinory 
provided shall effect the purpose of giving repre- 
sentation, not to accidentally constituted bodies, not 
to small sections of tho people here and there, but 
to the living strength and vital forces of the whole 
community of India?” Vet tho official framers of 
the rules under the Act have thwarted the intentions 
of Parliament and of the loaders of tho two great 
parties with an efficiency all but parallol to tho 
procrastination of President Kruger. 

Take again the case of education, and follow it 
out to the practical results. Early in the century, 
the decision was finally taken to educate tho people, 
and one can only regard with amazement the actual 
dubiety of the governing class on tho subject. It is 
only recently, however, that anything has been 
done towards th$ establishment of places of technical 
education, while the literary education in all the 
grades leaves enormous scope for expansion. The 
Universities are more shells. Industrial colleges — 
there are none in Calcutta or in Madras, and tho 
one in Bombay is languishing for sheer lack of 
funds. Mr. Master, speaking before the National 
Congress at Madras in 1894, with full technical 
knowledge and with experience of the country, did 
not hesitate to say this : “ With all the raw material 
at our very door, with all the evidence of skill the 
Indians have shown in arts and manufacture, the 
sight of the country depending upon other countries 
for almost all manufactured articles is to me, I say, 
somewhat dreadful.” The cry of the intelligent 


people is for a steady and efficient expansion of 
education in every form, in order to bring them 
mentally abreast of other nations, and to enablo 
them to develop successfully the industrial resources 
of the land. The Government, to which it is 
inevitable that they should turn their eyes, no 
doubt potters over the business in a well-intentioned 
fashion ; but it is impossible to acknowledge that 
the people receivo in this respect anything like such 
satisfaction of their wants as they are justly entitled 
to expect. Such spread of education as has already 
been attained is not fairly allowed to have its proper 
recognition in the administrative departments of 
Government. The Simultaneous Examinations fiasco 
shows a deliberate official contempt of the natural 
expectations raisod by the Gueon’s Proclamation and 
confirmed by the progress of intelligence among the 
people. Sir Thomas Munro, we are told by Sir 
A. J. Arbuthnot, “attachod little value to schemes 
for improving tho education of the natives, unless 
pari paean, steps were taken for extending to them 
a greater share in tho honours and endowments if 
office.” Munro was wiser than most of his successors, 
foreseeing that education must inevitably find a 
practical issue in the government and administration 
of tho country, elso it would inevitably lead to 
troublesome, and to dangerous, discontent. There 
will, in fact, bo no roal satisfaction until our govern- 
ing officials seo eye to oyo with Sir Charles Napier. 
“ We must mix with the people,” said Sir Charles 
Napier, “ give thorn justico, give them riches, give 
them honours, give them share in all tilings until 
wo blend with them and become one nation. When 
a half-casto or a full native can be Governor- 
General, we shall not hold India as a colony or 
conquest, but be part inhabitants, and as numerous 
as will bo required to hold it as our own.” The 
rising Palar Jungs, Dinkur Kaos, Madhava Kaos, 
and the rest, must bo permitted as free a career 
under the Government of India as in the Native 
States, The extravagant reluctance of officialism to 
recognise irreversible facts can only work mischief. 
Por, as Mr. James Eoutlodge well put it, “ we have 
opened to India a new door, a new life of knowledge, 
and the strongest arms in the world never again can 
close the door.” 

It is needless, after rocent discussions, to do more 
than refer to the crushing weight of expenditure, 
not merely as against revenue, hut in regard to the 
true development of the energies of the country. 
Nor need the over-riding of tho opinion of India on 
such matters as the cotton duties be agitated anew. 
If India had been allowed to act for herself, she 
would not for a moment have allowed her infant 
textilo industry to bo crippled in favour of the cotton 
magnates of Lancashire. If native statesmen had 
any influence in the councils of the nation, can it be 
believed for an instant that they would squandor 
lakhs and crores of rupees on a barren frontier that 
can well defend itself, while more than fifty millions 
of tho population habitually drag out a wretched 
existence on the vergo of starvation ? If we look at 
the judicial service, wo shall find grievances in plenty 
clamorous for reform — a reform that must await tho 
pleasure of an officialdom interested to avert any 
change — a reform of evils that have been frankly 
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admitted by Liberal and Conservative Secretaries of 
State, that are removable without fresh expense, and 
that nevertheless remain in vigorous operation. Let 
these indications suffice. In spite of all distinctions 
that may be drawn between the Transvaal ITitlander 
and the Indian Outlander, thore unhappily remain 
only too many and too serious points of substantial 
community. The essential considerations that weigli 
with Mr. Chamberlain in his suggestions for the miti- 
gation of the Johannesburg difficulty ought, to weigh 
much more heavily with Lord George Hamilton. 
There is no demand that everything should bo dono 
with a rush. But it concerns both India and England 
Tory materially that reasonable requirements of 
reform should be promptly and fairly considered, 
and ho met with reasonable and timely concessions. 
Thereby we should save a vast amount of futile 
waste, and strengthen the position at all points, were 
it only by the elimination of weakening and rankling 
filements. 

THE SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND 
EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS IN INDIA. 


JIy A. Nundy. 


Mr. Manomohan Ghoso, in tlio valuable statement 
which was published in “ India ” for December has 
furnished a very fair idea of the evils which besot 
the combination in one person of Executive and 
Judicial functions. Mr. Ghose professes to speak 
only for the Bengal Presidency. Now, for a variety 
of reasons Bengal contrasts most favourably with 
other provinces. It enjoys a great many advantages 
which are denied to some of tlio other provinces. 
The Permanent Settlement, Trial by Jury, superior 
education, and the existence of a public opinion, 
though not in a very pronounced form, constitute 
safeguards which are utterly wanting in some of 
the other provinces, whoroas there is an absence of 
some of the inducements and some of tlio opportuni- 
ties which lend themselves in other provinces (such 
as tho North-Western Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, of both of which I have personal experi- 
ence) to officers exercising executive functions to 
interfere with the due administration of justice. In 
the Central Provinces, which is still what is called 
a non-regulation province, as also are Oudh, the 
Punjab, Assam, and the Berars, tho district officer 
is invested with much larger judicial powers than in 
the regulation provinces. He has tho power of 
indicting a fine to any extent, and of sentencing tho 
accused to an imprisonment not exceeding seven 
years. It wilt be seen how immense these powers 
are, and what unlimited scope an officer possessing 
such powers has of abusing his functions if lie wishes 
to do so. But it is not the district officer alone who 
is likely to, or docs ;is a matter of fact, abuse his 
position. Tho combination of theso two functions 
leads men holding very feeble authority indeed to 
show that thoy can exercise that lilt lo Authority to 
the detriment of others. The trhsddar (revenue 
collector), the lowest revenue officer, who also exer- 
cises judicial fuctions as a magistrate, can just as 
stn&eh become an engine of oppression as a more 
highly placed official. 


In the greater part of Bengal the Permanent 
Settlement prevails. If tho annual revenue to which 
the Government is entitled is not duly, paid .by 
a zemindar, the property, after the requisite notice, 
is put up for sale, 'The law does not permit, and 
tho officials do not show, any consideration. The 
zemindar has full knowledge of tho consequences of 
his becoming a defaulter. No favour is asked, for 
none can bo given. No coercion is use I, for none is 
necessary. But in the provinces whore periodical 
settlements prevail, matters are very diil'eront. The 
rovonuo may be remitted in part, or its payment 
delayed at the will of the collector. Ordinarily, 
however, this officer has to collect all the revenue he 
can — in fact, his success as an official depends on 
the proportion of tho total land revenue of tho district- 
lie is a bio to send in to the Government treasury. 
As to his efficiency as a judicial officer, I do not 
think tlio Government gives it a thought when it 
makes tlio selection of an officer to take charge of 
tlio district. Tho revenuo must be collected some- 
how. The ivhxeldar exercises all his ingenuity to got 
the hundreds of tho zemindars in his tah*cel . to pay in 
the revenue, and if, in the course of so doing, he or 
his subordinates exerciso a little coercion or a little 
intimidation, who is to question him or call him to 
account ? Ho knows ho has complete) immunity for 
what he does whilst he is discharging this, the most 
important, part of his function. Any complaints to 
his superior officer will simply bo thrown into the 
wasto-paper basket, or, if tho zemindar has the 
temerity to lodge a complaint in any of tho criminal 
courts, it will have to be heard by officers who are 
themselves exereisiug this dual function, and are all 
subordinate to the district magistrate, who is, at the 
same time, the collector of the district. In tho courso 
of the twenty years during which I have been 
practicing at the Bar I have on several occasions 
been consulted by iuen who have suffered indignities 
or been maltreated by the revenue officials. My advice 
to them has always been to sit quiet and forget what 
has transpired, for I felt sure that anyone resorting 
to legal proceedings in a matter of this kind would 
be a marked man, and would have eventually to 
suffer for his temerity. It would have boon. other- 
wise, if these complaints could be hoard by a tribunal 
exercising judicial functions only, and not subordi- 
nate to the district magistrate. The easos could have 
been tried on tlioir merits and the appeal hoard by 
the district judges, who, I must admit, do not allow 
themselves to be influenced by extraneous considera- 
tions, but confine themselves to meroly adjudicating 
upon tho question whether the conviction is borno 
out by tho evidence or not. 

But it is not only in tho collection of the revenue 
that breaches of the law are committed, whilst tho 
prospect of obtaining relief is but small. The 
district magistrate is responsible for the peace of the 
district. In his executive capacity he often receives 
information that a certain person is likely to disturb 
the peace — information which is one-sided, is often 
based on calumny, or supported by police officers 
who may be misinformed, or may have some object 
in getting the person concerned into trouble. He 
calls upon this person to show cause why he should 
not be bound over to keep the peace. lie has then 
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two alternatives before him : either to try the case 
himself or to send it for trial to a subordinate magis- 
trate. If ho takes the case on his own file, and, in 
his judicial capacity, records ovidence in the case 
on which alone he is supposed to decide it, how can 
he help being biassed ? How can he divest himself 
from all previously received impressions, and from the 
information which led him to form an opinion that it 
Tvas proper to instituto piocecdings against this 
man? TIius with the best intentions he may err, 
and cause a miscarriage of justice. It is not lie that 
is to blame, so much as the system of which lie him- 
self is the victim. But the other alternative, to my 
mind, is by far tbo worse so far as tho supposod 
offendor is concerned. Tho caso is sent for trial to a 
subordinftto magistrate, who proceeds to hold a 
judicial inquiry. He is by no means a free agent, 
lie has not merely to decide tho ease upon tho evi- 
dence adduced before him, for other considerations 
creep in. Ought ho to dismiss a easo which has 
been sent over to him by the district magistrate, who 
must, he thinks, have good reason for desiiiug the 
man to be bound over ? What if by dismissing the 
case he woro to incur the displeasure of his oflici al 
superior, on whom alone his chances of promotion 
d op eml? Then, again, in casos of this kind tho district 
magistrate is tho Appellate Court. What, tho subordi- 
nate magistrate thinks to himsolf, will be the result 
if tho matter is brought before the Appellate Court ? 
An appeal from a conviction, lie w ith good reason 
surmises, would bo hopeless, whilst in case of an 
acquittal tho district magistrate may, either at his 
own instance or at the instance of the other party, 
commence) proceedings in revision, and cancel the 
order and send the case for trial to another magis- 
trate. Tho safest and easiest way out of his diffi- 
culty is for him to convict. Such cases are by no 
moans uncommon. I once appeared in a case w r hero 
two brothers w ore called upon to show cause w'hy 
they should not bo bound over to keep tho peace 
towards each other. The district magistrate at iirat 
issued an informal notico to them in his executive 
capacity. Ho heard both sides, and evont ually de- 
cided that my client was to bo proceeded against. I 
frankly admit that I would much rather that he had 
heard tho case out himself; but be sent it to a sub- 
ordinate magistrate, who, in utter disregard of all 
the evidence produced before him, which went to 
show that not my client, but bis brother, was tho 
aggressor, bound him over in a heavy sum to keep 
the peace. 

I may here allude to what lias been my experience, 
and is the experience of other barristers and ploaders, 
that in certain instances wo would much prefer a 
case to be hoard by a European rather than by an 
Indian magistrate. An Indian magistrate, unless he 
is a Covenanted Civilian, cannot holp being swayod 
by the views of a district magistrate. lie cannot 
completely dismiss from bis mind what might be the 
consequences to him if he wero to act contrary to 
the wishes or inclination of his superior officer. 1 
have frequently applied under instructions from my 
client that a particular case be sent for trial to a 
European magistrate, and often with the full consent, 
and sometimes even at tho instigation of the Indian 
magistrate to whom it would otherwise have been 


sent. An amusing instance of how a European 
magistrate was abovo being influenced by the view's 
of his official suporior occurred in my own experience 
in tho Central Provinces. A case was sent by the 
district magistrate to a subordinate European magis- 
trate with the remark, not demi-official, but on tlo 
back of tho police chahn “ I kopo the magistrate will 
indict the severest sonteneo he can,” which meant lh 
this caso two years’ imprisonment nfnl 1,000 rupees 
line. Tho case was heard by this magistrate and, 
as the evidenco for the prosecution had absolutely 
broken down, I duly informed my client lie was sure 
of an acquittal. To my surprise tbo magistrate read 
out a judgment convicting thu accused and as a 
climax indicted on him a lino of eight annas ; The 
magistrate afterwards told me: “ \ on know that 
your client is an old oITouder, and doesn’t care a rap 
for his character for lie has nono ” (which .was tne 
truth), “I could have acquitted him but 1 wished 
to show tho district magistrate he had no business to 
dictate to mo wliat sentence to pass in a case T? 
therefore, convicted your diont and sentenced him 
to a moroly nominal punishment.” 

It is a very suggestive fact that wo never hear 
any complaints of auy outside influence being brought 
to bear on the subordinate judges of the Civil Courts. 
Tho reason is obvious. The district judges never 
interfere with tho subordinate courts in tho discharge 
of their duties. They aro not even aware what cases 
have been instituted or are being heard by these 
courts. Sometimes it happens that a district judge 
sends for a judge subordinate, but .it is always 
to enquire from him something with reference 
to a case which had already been decided by him 
and which was then pending in the appellate court. 
Even this practice is growing rare. The subordinate 
magistrates are, however, differently circumstanced. 
They are frequently called up by the district magis- 
trate, who talks to ’them, and advises them on cases 
pending before them, and sometimes even dictates to 
them wliat sentence to pass. In a case in which 1 
appeared for tho defence the magistrate whilst trying 
it practically admitted that only a technical offence 
had been committed, but, much to my surprise, he 
inflicted on my client a sentence of imprisonment. 
Ho advisedly made it, however, long enough to be 
appealable to tho district judge, lie afterward- 
admitted to mo that, if left to himself, be would 
have imposed a mere nominal fine, but tfiat he was 
prevailed upon hy the district magistrate to pass a 
sentence of imprisonment. The sessions judge on 
appeal, acquitted tho man altogether. The relative 
positions of the subordinate judges and ot the deputy 
magistrates will bo apparent from tho fact that for 
anything improper clone hy tho former the district 
judges send a report against them not to the Leoai 
Government but to the High Court, whereas the 
district magistrate in his executive capacity reports 
his subordinates to the laical Government. How, 
then, is it possible that these magistrates can con- 
scientiously discharge their duties when their fate 
is entirely in the hands of the executive officers: 
1‘laco them on the same footing as subordinate 
judges, and I have no doubt the r work will be 
equally commendable with that of their b.e ... 
the civil department. 
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Again, these magistrates have not only to please 
the district magistrate, but also the polico officers who 
conduct the prosecution in all casos sent up by them. 
Go to the court of any deputy-magistrate in the 
North-Western Provinces and you will see barristers 
and pleaders outside the Bar conducting their cases, 
whilst on the bench the police officer, often only a 
sub-inspector, is seated by the side of the presiding 
magistrate and whispering to him, or coaching him, 
as to what be is to do. Often before the case is 
called up, the polico officer has been closeted with 
the magistrate, who sometimes very innocently dis- 
closes the fact that he has a more extensive know- 
ledge of the case than could have been obtained 
from the proceedings recorded by him in open court. 
In Bengal these practices may bo rare, but in the 
North-Western Provinces they are so common that 
they excite no comment. That such practices aro 
neither legal nor necessary is evident from the fact 
that in trials before the Sessions Court they are not 
resorted to, nor would they for a moment be 
tolerated. The deputy -magistrates are helpless in 
the matter, for if they ignored the police officors, 
these would at once complain to the district superin- 
tendents of police, who would report tbe matter to 
the district magistrate, who in his turn would soon 
call these magistrates to account. Superintendents 
of police have not hesitated to send up a report 
against district judges, when theso officers have 
found themselves obliged to order an acquittal in 
a largo number of cases, which is of course looked 
upon as a great reflection on the police work. 

The combination of Executive and Judicial func- 
tions is a great blot in the government of India by 
England. In the interests of the people, in the 
interests of the magistrates, and in the interests of 
government itself, the sooner these functions are 
separated the better it will be for all concerned. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S DRAFTS. 

HOW SHOULD THEY HE SOLD ? 

This question is ono that at first sight relates to 
the technicalities of exchange, and to ways that aio 
peculiar to the money market. Hence the “experts” 
in those regions claim to answer the question in the 
only way that suits their customs, class prejudices, 
and monetary interest. What is more, those potent 
persons whose pecuniary purposes aro primarily 
served by the present plan whereby the Council bills 
are, in effect, sold to the lowest bidders, appear to 
have constrained the linancial authorities of the 
India Office to accept their method of conducting 
these enormous weekly transactions. Those autho- 
rities, we may be quite sure, are anxious in the 
interest of India to get the best price for the drafts ; 
and seeing that they have for long accepted the 
dictum of the money market in this vital matter of 
current finance, we must suppose that they have 
been convinced against their will. It would, there- 
fore, he presumption on our part to hope that we 
could show them a more excellent way of selling 
their orders for silver (new token rupees) in the 
Indian Treasuries. At best we can only raise the 


question ; but in doing so there is both motive and 
influential precedent in excuse of our temerity. 
First as to motive — saving or gain on behalf of the 
Indian taxpayer. If but one halfpenny more could 
be obtainod for each of the six millions of rupees 
that are now being weekly sold by the Secretary of 
State through tho monoy market, that would be 
a gain of .1*12,500 at this end, representing a saving 
of nearly a lakh and a half in India. As to prece- 
dent, wo can claim the intontion and expressed 
desire of tho last Indian Secretary to devise some 
method by which the India Office could take its 
right position as the master, instead of the slave of 
the money market. Those aro the remarks on the 
subject made by Sir Henry Fowler, in his speech on 
tho Indian Budget: — 

**A matter about, which I was very much exercised when T 
was in office was tho mode in which these bills aro sold. I was 
not satisfied that the Indian Government got the full market 
price for what they had to sell. The Secretary of State is the 
only seller of the commodity, and there is only a limitod 
number of buyers ; and, whether right or wrong, I arrived at 
the conclusion that the buyers had a good deal to do with 
fixing the price which was offered. Had I been in office, I should 
have devoted a considerable amount of further attention to the 
question, with a view to ascertaining whether some better 
mode of selling bills could not bo devised. 1 know that the 
question is beset with difficulties, and possibly in the iirst 
instance it may he advisable to appoint a Departmental Com- 
mittee to consider the question.” 

Since these remarks woro made the anomaly has 
been accentuated which had very reasonably puzzled 
Sir Henry on the business side of his mind — namely, 
tho apparent enormous excess of demand over tho 
supply of these bills offered. About tho time wlion 
these brief Budget debates took place (August and 
September) there wore instances of an aggregate of 
tenders exceeding by four, five, or six times the 
amount of bills offered. And, under the date Wednes- 
day, 5th (two weeks beforo these remarks are 
written), we find in the City articles such linos as 
this : “ Silver firm at 60 |d., the market being 

stiffened by tho large application for India Council 
drafts this afternoon, which were again on a 4 record * 
scale” — that is, for the sixty lakhs of bills offered 
by tho India Office there were applications tendered 
to tho amount of 622.1 lakhs — that is, more than ten 
times (apparent) demand for the (visible) supply. 
And, as indicated above, in the week previous there 
had been a similar demand, out of all proportion to 
the supply offered. 

Tn the case of any other commodity or security 
one would expect the demand quickly to adjust 
itself to tho restricted supply by somo sharp and 
appreciable addition to price. But, somehow, this 
does not happen in the case of the Secretary of State’s 
orders on the Indian Treasuries for disbursement of 
rupees. 

Even tho City editors themselves expect that the 
normal effect — increased price causing check in 
domand — will follow on this apparent eager compe- 
tition. For we note on these occasions such remarks 
as these : “ The silver market was firm, owing to the 
larger applications for India Council drafts;” “The 
allotment of Council drafts was again favourable, 
and the silver market strengthened under its influ- 
ence and so on. Be it noted, in passing, that it is 
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silver that goes up as the effect “ that is seen” at 
tlie time of these rushes for the Secretary of State’s 
drafts, not ^ appreciably the price of the drafts them- 
selves. Yet there is also a certain fractional gain to 
the India Oflieo Treasury, which may be traced in 
the smaller amount of tenders that secure the 
minimum rate (fixed beforehand) and the larger 
portion of tenders, that “receive in full” at 
such extra prices as the India Office, with its slavish 
droad of “ the City,” ventures to claim under favour 
of the rush for bills. But this oxtra prieo is very 
small. It may be traced in the rates at which 
“special sales” of bills are made after the total 
amount offered has been disposed of. Thus, in that 
week of tenfold demand, tho “special sales” were 
only at -, 1 ,. d- more than iho ruck. It should bo men- 
tioned here that the other mode of adjustment, 
increaso in supply, is timidly tried by the India 
Office ; that it is sinco September that sixty lakhs 
per week have been offered instead of fifty. Hero 
we may bo rominded that wo are venturing too much 
into technical details ; but less would not serve, 
even if this sullices, to explain to the general loader 
the inside of this habitually obscured subject. 

Now we will greatly dare in proceeding to set out 
what appear to us the principles and essential 
conditions that define and control the scope and 
financial results of these enormous monetary trans- 
actions (a more constant « quantity than any other in 
the money market), by which tho “ tribute ” of our 
Indian empire is brought into the aggregate income 
of the United Kingdom. This shall be done in tho 
concisest form practicable — though even so at the 
risk of some repetition. 

1. The Secretary of State for India is the largest 
and only constant seller of silver in tho world — this 
position being somewhat modified whilst the Indian 
mints remain closed, the rupee being thereby made 
a token coin, though still legal tonder in India. 

2. Thus he can always affect, indeed control, the 
supply of the white metal at a price limited, upwards, 
only by the alternative of remitters to the Hist 
sending out bar silvor. This margin is not a wide 
one ; but it is also specialized by tho fact that he 
alone has always silver ready to be delivered in 
India (see Mr. Goscheu’s Silver Committee Deport, 
.1870, etc., etc.). 

3. Here the Indian Secretary can each week fix 
the minimum price he will sell at ; and ho need not, 
■as now, announce beforehand the amount he will sell 
— he can limit that at his own discretion as one 
means of setting the price of his own drafts or of 
-silver. * 

4. But it is the interest of the City — primarily of 
the Anglo-Indian banks and East India merchants — 
to secure the India Office drafts at tho lowest rate 
they can get them : thus their class interest (in- 
•oluding that of the brokers) makes it possible for 
the buyers to maintain an understanding not to offor 
■more than a certain minimum price each week. 

5. For years past (with certain brief and ill- 
timed exceptions) it has seemed that the India Office 
weakly defers to the City interest, virtually placing 
itself at the mercy of that interest — thereby, in 
-effect, selling its bills by “Dutch auction,” that is, 
do the lowest bidders. 


(>. Tho consideration on which that class and 
market interest chiefly relies is the assumption that 
the Secretary of State must sell his bills; and in the 
long run that is so. 

7. But thero is this important difference in the 
position of the two partios : the buyers (baukers and 
merchants) must remit at tho precise dates when thoir 
obligations fall due- -apart from any margin for 
spec illation at uncertain times, evidence of which 
motive is shown by the frequent instances of five, 
eight, or oven ten times the amount offered by the 
India Office being applied for. But the Secretary 
of State is not so bound to special dates or even 
seasons; ho is always backed by a considerable 
(often too large) cash balance at the Bank of 
England, which should enable him to exercise his 
own option and reserve both as to price and amount 
from one weok, or even one month,- to another — 
allowing, of course (as in para. 2), for trade price 
and supply of silver. 

8. Thero is also the reserve resource of borrowing 
in sterling (several times resorted to in recent years): 
this at once saves for the time a large sum in 
“cost of exchange ” : (as to this course, its scope and 
permanent influence on Indian financo, see Bart 1, 
Vol. XV., East India Association’s Journal , 1883, 
etc., etc.). 

As Sir Henry Fowler is now enjoying a position 
of less responsibility and greater freedom than at the 
time he briefly raised this large question in practical 
financial management, we venture, with deference, to 
offer him tho above as a basis of material on which 
to work it out. For our part, wo make little doubt 
that such a solution could be found as would result 
in a saving to India of many lakhs, if not a crore or 
two in tho year. W. M. W. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ItEFOKM 
IN INDIA. 

| From ax Indian Correspondent . ] 

Decent events in India have revivod a taunt that 
was levelled against the Indian National Congress 
in the earlier days of its existence — that its sup- 
porters devote their energies exclusively to political 
emancipation, that they are dead to tho sentiments 
of justice and compassion which would prompt them 
to mitigate the hardships of women, and that they 
are indisposed to change or relax any of those 
customs and observances of private life which are 
detrimental to their own interests and happiness, and 
would not for a moment be toleratod by the least 
civilised nation in the West. It is now asserted that 
so long as the adherents of the Congress allowed the 
Social Conference tho use of their pavilion, they had 
some ground for pleading that they ware not opposed 
to social reform; but that they have now thrown off 
the veil, and stand revealed in their true colours as 
uncompromising enemies of such reform. 

If tho rank and file of the Congress were really, 
as a body, opposed to social progress, that movement 
would undoubtedly be discredited, and would with 
good reason lose tho sympathies, not only of a good 
many Englishmen, but also of many Indians who are 
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among its strougeat supporters. The attitude takon 
up by the critics of the Congress in this sense is to 
all appearances logical enough. Say they to the 
political reformers : “You have deliboratoly abstained 
from discussing questions which aifoct the social or 
moral welfare of millions in India, and now, as you 
have declined to lend the use of your hall to those 
interested in such matters, you cannot with decency 
pretend that you are not opjiosed to them.” I'n- 
doubtedly a doplorablo state of affairs, if true. But 
is there any foundation lor this charge ? 

I need hardly say that as a Christian, and as one 
who, in his several visits to England, has spent many 
years in that country, and has naturally imbibed 
many ideas which regulate social and family life in 
the West, I am strongly of opinion that there is ns 
urgent a need of reform in social matters in India 
as there is in political matters. My sympathy is 
enlisted equally in support of the social reformer and 
of the political reformer. To my mind both are 
the direct outcome of British rule in India. Both 
havo received the samo education and training, both 
have boon brought into contact with Western civili- 
sation, and both arc desirous of emancipating them- 
selves from the thraldom to which tkoy are subjected, 
in the ono case by the strong grip of a foreign power, 
in the other case by the equally strong grasp of 
time-honoured rules and customs, regarded by some 
as part of the religious system of their country. The 
result of education has been to stimulate among its 
recipients a general desire for progress. JSomo Have 
developed into active political reformers, others into 
social reformers, and others, again, are equally 
earnest and active in both causes. Yot whereas the 
the majority of political reformers in India, if not 
all of them, are from the forco of circumstances 
social reformers as well, sometimes even though they 
be unconscious of the fact, and may even strenuously 
deny it, the social reformers may be absolutely 
wanting in any interest in political reforms. How 
an educated mau can possibly say ho is an opponent 
of social reform is to me incomprehensible. lie is 
in his daily life unceasingly engaged in breaking 
down the barriers that hem him in on all sides, and 
prevent him, and those iu whom he is interested, from 
extricating themselves from the inlluence of customs 
and practices that aro now considered obnoxious or 
inconvenient or unnecessary. If lie were to say, “ I 
object to this or that particular roform being carried 
out,” I would accept his statement ; but not if he 
asserted that in his mode of living, in his relations 
with other men and with the members of his family, 
he was rigidly following tho footsteps of his fore- 
fathers, and carrying out strictly tho injunctions <d 
his religion. Some there are in remote villages in 
the interior of tho country, where English education 
and Western civilisation have not penetrated, who 
might truthfully assert this ; but in the cities and 
towns the so-called orthodox Hindu is constantly 
committing breaches of law and custom which 
would have horrified his ancestors, and put him, 
not very long ago, beyond the palo of Hinduism. 

I do not allude to such acts and omissions on his 
part as have been rendered criminal by the existing 
law of the land, but to such acts and omissions as 
are entirely under his control, and in respect of 


which ho need nut allow himself to be inlluenced by 
extraneous opinion. A Brahman professor of law 
lecturos on Hindu law to a class of students the 
majority of whom aro Sudras, and a Brahman priest 
goes to tho houso of Sudras to expound the sacred 
scriptures. But what says Manu, the highest autho- 
rity as to the interpretation of these scriptures ? — 

•‘For ho who tolls him tlio law and ho who enjoins upon 
him (religious} observances, ho indeed, together with that 
(Sidra) sinks into the darkness of the hell called Asamurtta 
(unbounded).” 

A Brahman pleader appears in court for a few rupeos 
to defend a low-caste man on a charge of having 
assaulted one belonging to tho twice- born castes, 
conveniently forgetting that: — 

“ li' a man of one birth assault one of the twice born castes, 
even With virulent words, ho ought to have liis tongue cut out, 
for lie is of the lowest origin.” 

Or perhaps he prosecutes a Brahman for stealing the 
goods of a Sudra, ignoring tho text : — 

*• Whatever exist** in tho universe is all the property of the 
Ikuhnian. A Hr ah man may take possesion of the goods of a 
Sudra with perfect peace of mind, for, since nothing at all 
he longs to this (Sudra) as his own, he is one whose property 
may be taken away by his master.” 

A man of high caste, if ho is consistent, should not 
allow even tho shadow of a Malnh (outcast) to lull 
upon him. Yet he now travels complacently in a rail- 
way train rubbing shoulders with tho lowest pariah, 
whose very touch is pollution. Tie really orthodox 
Hindu refuses to allow the well from winch ho draws 
water to bo polluted by low castes. The political 
reformer rushes to the first pump and draws the 
water, or gets his servants to do it for him, utterly 
regardless of the fact that a moment before a chamar 
or a sweeper had done the same. 

It is needless to multiply instances to prove how 
commonly so-called orthodox porsons infringe caste 
rules and regulations to suit their own convenience. 
But the case may be carried 'further. Aro there not 
many who quietly, yet deliberately, proceed to ignore 
the ordinances of their own religion to satisfy their 
appetites? Are thore no Hindus in the full enjoy- 
ment of their caste privileges who systematically 
eat forbidden food and drink alcoholic drinks, and. 
this often iu tho company of mon whose touch should 
be pollution to them ? It might bo replied that there 
are some who do so, but that there aie a great many 
others who do not — who strictly eschew anything that 
is forbidden. This is undoubtedly true; but, judged 
according to thoir own canons, they aro not loss, 
guilty, for thoy eat, drink, and associate with fellow- 
caste people, or members of their own family who 
havo committed serious infractions of caste rules, and 
who would undoubtedly have been put out of caste 
a low years ago. Can tho political roformer deny 
that, according to tho opinion generally prevailing 
amongst Hindus in India, for a man to cross 
the ocean (tho “black water”) is a sin which 
entails the penalty of being outcasted ? Yet, at 
the sixth meeting of the National Congress, held at 
Calcutta, delegate aftor delegate, all belonging to 
tho orthodox community, came forward, each on 
behalf of his province, and supported tho motion for 
holding a Congress in London in the year 1892. 
And how is it that within recent years young men 
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who have visited England do not have meted out to 
them the penalty of boing outcasted by some of the 
Hindu communities, though but a short time back 
they would not have received this consideration ? It 
is not that they aro ro-admittod into caste, which 
would imply that they had had to undergo the 
humiliating ceremony of doing pro xcliit (penance), 
but they are treated as if they had never lost caste, 
and are allowed all tho privileges of the community 
to which they belong. Many more would undoubt- 
edly receive this consideration, but that they become 
somewhat Anglicised in their habits, and are not 
disposed, even for the sake of keeping up appear- 
ances, to conform to tho social customs of tho family. 
Again, many associations have como into existence, 
each composed of the members of its own caste, and 
having for its object the correction of abusos which 
have crept into their community. Thus we have tho 
Ivuyastha Conference, the Yaeshya Conference, and 
tho Vaisnava Conference, besides minor societies which 
are more local in their operations. The mem tiers of 
thoso conferences and societies are undoubtedly re- 
cruited chitlly from the educated classes. Among tho 
subjects they take up for diseussiun may bo found 
female education, tho raising of the minimum age of 
marriage, reduction of unnecessary expenditure at 
marriages and funerals, total abstinence, tho dis- 
couragement of tho employment of women of ques- 
tionable character to sing on festive occasions, and 
generally the introduction and promotion of such 
measures as would tend to elevate the community. 

It would, therefore, bo idle on tho part of any 
educated Indian to assert that ho is opposed to social 
reform. His own daily life would contradict him. 
He may in some cases say that ho is holpless — that 
unless ho allowed himself to drift with tho tide, he 
would ho wrecked; but that if he had his own way, 
he would not havo sanctioned any departure from 
tho customs of his forefathers. A little considera- 
tion will convince him that it is absurd for him to 
assume a virtuous air and condemn his associates 
if they try to correct abuses and introduce reforms 
from which he himself profits. Tho number of such 
men is but few. But a few can sometimes do much 
mischief. Tho social customs of the Hindus aro 
intimately connected itH their religion. Any at- 
tempt to change them is only too readily construed 
into an attack upon their religion. Thus, at Toona, 
it was a few irreconcilables who, alleging that tho 
social reformers had serious designs against tho 
religious institutions of the Hindus, obtained tho 
support of goodly number of the loss educated 
members of their community, and vehemently pro- 
tested against the Congress allowing the use of its 
pavilion t> tho Social Conference. But was the 
•main body of tho National Congress in sympathy 
with them? Decidedly not. Mr. Tustico I tan ado 
addressed a circular letter to the various Standing 
•Congress Committees asking their opinion on tho 
question of tho loan of tue Congress pandal to the 
Conference, and, as he stated in his inaugural 
address : — 

“ There were 28 replies favourable to tho Conference, plus 4 
which are indifferent, or advise reference to the Congress— in 
all 82. There ure besides 1 7 unfavourable, but of that number 
10 are in full sympathy with Conference work, but mlviso con- 


cession this year to tin* Poona opposition, and there aro only 7 
replies which seem to be opposed. The proportion of favour- 
able to unfavourable is finis nearly 2 to l, and including those 
who advise concession l'or this year only, the proportion is as 
t> to 1.” 

It is evident therefore that if the matter had been 
referred to tho body of delegates assembled at tho 
last Congress, tlieir decision would havo been in 
favour of the social reformers. Mr. .Tustico liamide, 
however, removed all possible difficulty by abstaining 
from asking for tho uso of the ball. To an outside 
observer it seems clear that the Social Conference 
has gained consider ibly by this incident. It has 
succeeded in ad\ oiti.sing itself more than it could 
possibly havo done if it had pursued its usual course. 
That it is making its power and influence felt may 
bo presumed from tho fact that it lias at last been 
thought dosirabio in some quarters to adopt an 
attitude of active hostility towards it. In future it 
will have to bn reckoned with as a factor which can- 
not bo ignored. Tho National Congross cannot 
possibly suffer from an. incident which was purely 
local in its inception and operation. Tho main 
body of delegates aro not and cannot be opposed 
to social reform and there is no reason to suppose 
that in Calcutta and else whore tho social reformers 
will not receive the welcome hitherto accorded to 
thorn. The lluulu , the most orthodox journal of 
that community, has very clearly expressed this view. 
It says : — 

“The Social Coubrnico is ns much under tho guidance of 
educated Hindus as llie political Congress, and in fact a largo 
number of men art* directly associated with botn. How then 
the Con gross or the eilu< .ited Indians as a cluas can he said to 
h“ opposed to social reform wc do not understand. Wo may- 
regret the illiberal and un patriotic, attitude of individuals, but 
that cannot be mistaken for the attitude of the whole 
community.” 

Stronger testimony than this could not possibly be 
obtained. It is time therofore that the critics of the 
Congress refrained from directing thoir shafts 
against it on the ground that it lias deliberately 
decided to exclude Horn its own mootings discussion 
upon social questions. Tho reasons which led it to 
take this course v\crc admirably expressed by Mr. 
B.ulabhai Naoroji in his Presidential address at the 
socond Congress : — 

•* How,” lie asked, “ < an this gathering of all classes discuss 
the social reforms ncede i tn each individual class? What do 
any of us know of the internal home life, of the traditions, 
customs, feelings, prejudices, of any class but his own : How 
could a cosmopolitan g.it boring like this dismiss to any purpose 
the reforms needed in any one class ? Only tho members of 
that class can eileethely deal with the reforms therein needed. 

A National Congress must, confine itself to questions in which 

the entire nation has a direct partieip nion, and it must leivo 

the adjustment of so'-m' reforms and other class questions to 
class congresses. I’ut r does not follow because this national 
political body, as such, docs not presume to discuss social 
reforms that the deleg lies here present are not just as deeply 

-nay, in many ease far more deeply interested in those 
questions than in those political questions which we tin discuss, 
or that those several communities which these delegates 
represent are not, doing their utmost to solve those complicated 
problems on which binges the practical introduction of thoso 
reforms. Any man who has eyes and ears open must know 
what, struggles towards higher and better tilings are going on 
in every community. And it could not be otherwise) with the 
noble education we are receiving. Once you begin to think 
about your own actions, your duties and responsibilities to 
yourself,- your neighbour, and your nation, you cannot avoid 
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looking round and discerning much that is wrong amongst you. 
And wo know a» a fact that each community is now doing its 
Lest according to its lights, and the progress that it has made 
in education. The Muhammadans know how much is being 
done by persons of their community to push on the education 
their brethren so much need ; the Hindus lire everywhere 
doing what they can to reform those social institutions which 
they think require improvement. There is not a single com- 
munity here represented of which the best and ablest men do 
not feel that much has to be done to improve the social, moral, 
and religious status of their brethren, and in which, as a fact, 
they are not striving to effect gradually those needful im- 
provements ; but these are essentially matters too delicate for 
a stranger’s handling matters which must be left to the 
guidance of those who alone fully understand them in all then- 
bearings, and which are wholly unsuited to discussion in an 
assemblage like this, in which men of all classes, creeds, and 
castes are intermingled.” 


Corrcspottitritrc. 

THE CONGRESS AND TIIE ANGLO-INDIAN PRESS. 

Tv the Editor of “ India.” 

Sir, — The Eleventh Congress, as evidence of the vitality and 
growing popularity of the movement, leaves little to l>e desired. 
If it has been as productive of hostile criticism it lias also been 
as great a success as uny of its predecessors- -a fact little 
relished, if fully realised, by the Anglo-Indian press. Tho 
criticism emanating from that reputable quarter might, per- 
haps, be properly appreciated if it were less captious and more 
constructive. In relation to the Congress it is somewhat 
difficult to determine what is the precise mission of the Auglo- 
Iudian journalist. If it be “to inform, to instruct, to amuse,” 
then, if a failure in the first and second parts of the pro- 
gramme, he is often a success in the third, for the scribe of the 
Anglo-Indian newspaper is frequently, and without knowing 
it, a bom humourist. This fact is never more apparent than 
when he is “set on” to l>eat the Congress dog. It is a 
noticeable fact that, in honour of tho Congress, all the Anglo- 
Indian organs play the same tune, with variations. The 
Englishman starts the new year on old lines, peculiarly its own, 
and its brief but bitter article on “The Opening of the. 
Congress” is in that journal’s Lest form — lack of logic with 
an abundance of abuse being its characteristic features. When 
it is dealing with any popular or progressive movement ono 
hardly looks for an exhibition of good taste or fair play from 
Calcutta’s champion of cliques and eateries. Hut one is 
hardly prepared for that ancient expedient of quoting from 
“a letter addressed to us.” This is the latist tine of the 
Englishman. Commenting upon the closing sentences of the 
President’s address, this refined and sensitive critic says : “It 
pains us to descend from these lofty heights to a lower, but 
more practical level.” “Very different sentiments,” it con- 
tinues, *• were expressed in a letter addressed to us by another 
Congress enthusiast, who writes with a vigour aud feeling all 
his own.” After which peroration the Englishman treats us 
to the following : “ The time shall come when we will kick out 
of India the whole set of you pale-faoed braggarts, and rule 
our country in the name of nit good Empress.” Who was 
the author of this letter? It smacks somewhat of the written- 
to-order- impromptus which not infrequently grace the “ corres- 
pondence” column of anti - Congress journals, and which 
sceptical readers place in the same category with the letters 
signed “Conservative Working-Man” or “Son of the Soil ” 
in Tory newspapers at election times. The vicwH expressed in 
these letters have a strange resemblance to those of the news- 
papers in which they appear. We will assume the Englishman 
to be above that sort of thing ; and perhaps, until tho identity 
of that “Congress enthusiast” is revealed, it were premature 
to ask whether the feelings expressed were “all his own.” 
Was the letter anonymous, or did it bear an authentic signature 
— “not necessarily for publication but as a gurantec of good 
faith”? These are questions which the Englishman alone can 
answer There is always something new to be learned from 
its columns. For instance, the statement that “the Congress 


stands revealed as a body which has nothing to do with popular- 
wants and grievances” will come as a revelation to many. 
However, as proof that the Englishman dares to be a Daniel, it 
refers to the President’s address as an “extremely able ” one. 
Less from tho English / an one might expect — more one dare 
not hope for. 

Tt is more a matter for regret than anger that our persistent, 
if inconsistent, critic, the Eumcvr. should discover “marvellous 
inconsistencies” in some of the Congress speeches. This 
charge, eomiug from such a quarter, is an unfortunate one. 
Even if a fellow-feeling fails to make our critics “wondrous 
kind,” wo might reasonably look for silent sympathy from 
those sharing a fellow- failing. Yet the clouds that obscure tho 
“ views” of Anglo-Indian scribes are not without promise of 
a clearer horizon. Where the force of good example iH not 
only felt, but acknowledged, there is hope ; and the frank 
self-criticisms, or “heart-searchings,” ot earnest Congress 
speakers have already borne good fruit. First among our 
critics to take tlie hint and to testify to the value of wholesome 
introspection is the Twiner itself. Open confession is good for 
tlie soul, and a New Year’s retrospective “ leader” an excellent 
medium for easing a newspaper’s conscience. There is a 
promise of better things in the admission that “papers, like- 
individuals, cannot look back over the psst without seeing an 
abundance of mistakes to regret and faults to deplore, errors of 
taste and judgment, lapses from fairness sometimes, and pre- 
judice.” Tn so becoming a manner does the Ttonerr celebrate 
its anniversary, and this stray leaf from its “confession book” 
makes by no means an ill-chosen birthday card. It is to he 
hoped that its sentiments may become those of tho whole- 
Anglo-Indian Press. Nothing could be more welcome than a 
universal awakening of its long-dormant couscier.ee. 

One prominent feature of the hostile criticisms on tho 
Eleventh Congress was the ill -disguised hope of a “split” in. 
the Congress camp. The gentlemen of the Anglo-Indian Press 
were evidently, like a certain pugnacious Hibernian, “living 
in hopes of a row.” Their hopes, if high, were short-lived, 
That anything upproa< hing a serious rupture would not havo 
been hailed with acclamation by the reporters and “special 
correspondents” of certain “patriotic” journals, it would be 
hard indeed to believe. Seldom were prophets of impending 
disaster more confident. Of their prophecies would it be un- 
charitable to say that tho wish was father to tho thought ? 
But the false prophets, if foolish before, have not show'll them- 
selves wise after the event. Their disappointment is no doubt 
too great to admit of disguise, though some amongst them try 
to conceal their chagrin at the non-fulfilment of their predic- 
tions of a “scene.” They unconsciously deplore the absence 
of dissension by bitterly attacking tho men and methods through 
whom and by which a peaceful solution of unforeseen diffi- 
culties was arrived at. 

The Times of India , in pleading the cause of social reform,, 
conveniently ignores tlio fact that the National Congress also 
holds a brief on the same side and in tho same case. The Tunes 
attempts t > draw' the proverbial red herring across the path ot 
political progress. Two brief extracts from the same article 
will suffice to indicate its policy and the strange fears that 
influence it. “ In dealing elsewhere with tho Congress as an 
agency hostile or indifferent to social reform, we havo,” it says, 
“exhibited one of its chief defects as an educator of public 
opinion ” ; after which the Congress is described as having for 
one of its chief aims ‘ ‘ the removal of the Englishman [or does 
it mean tho Englishman /] from his present place of influence 
in the Administration.” 

It is a truism that any stick is good enough to beat the- 
Congress ; but, on this occasion, tho available sticks must have 
been few in number, for tho same cudgel appears to have been 
passed from hand to hand, and to have dono yeoman service. 
Tho ISomhag Gazette comes forward as yet another disinterested 
champion of Social Reform . It tells us that “ the Congress 
has beeu persuaded by the reactionaries of Poona to spurn the 
Social Conference from its doors.” Tho picture of the Social 
Conference being driven from home by its eo- worker is a truly 
pathetic one, whilst it does infinite credit to the tender sym- 
pathies and powerful imagination of the Mom hag Gazelle. 

Perhaps the Twelfth Congress will find some improvement 
in the methods and tho maimers of its critics. — Yours, etc., 

Ceiticub. 

London, February 10th. 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

The second Session of the fourteen th Parliament 
of Queen Victoria was opened on February 11th. 
The Queen’s Speech, which was not quite so long as 
a sermon, set forth, in addition to no fewer than 
thirteen distinct proposals for domestic legislation, 
a remarkable and alarming catalogue ol foreign 
difficulties. Shortly after the present Government 
took office, Mr. G. N. Curzon, M.P., who soerns to 
combine the grace of tho courtier with the dignity 
of the pedagogue, assured tho British public that 
already in many parts of the world they had evidence 
of the salutary change. Matters which, under tho 
wicked Liberals, had dragged along, now found a 
Speedy solution. Crises which had impended in 
Lord Rosebery’s time disappeared as if by magic at 
Lord Salisbury’s — and Mr. Curzon’s — approach. 
The irresistible conclusion was, Mr. Ourzon added, 
that a different impression had been formed abroad 
of the calibre of the now Government. If Mr. 
Curzon is capable of regret, he must be sorry he 
spoke. lie and his colleagues are now confronted 
with such an accumulation of foreign trouble as has 
never within recent times claimed the attention of 
Parliament. It is the same story whother wo look 
to America, to Asia, or to Africa. If Mr. Curzon’s 
test were just, as it is not, foreign opinion of the 
calibre of the present Government must be un- 
complimentary indeed. The course of subsequent 
events ought to have reminded Mr. Curzon and his 
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friends that he who putteth on his armour should 
not boast himself as he that puttoth it off. Mr. 
Balfour, that wo may do him justico, stood in no 
need of the warning. He had not been many weeks 
in office when he volunteered the prediction that the 
difficulties of tho Government would arise not in 
domestic affairs but in international relations. Diffi- 
culties may yet arise in both quarters. It has, 
indeed, happened more than once that, under a 
Conservative Government, attention has boon diverted 
from needs and expectations at home by excursions 
and alarms abroad. This piece of history may, of 
course, repeat itself. But the present Government, 
which has the largest majority, has also the longest 
programme of modern times. Its followers are 
essentially sectional, and if they are to shout together 
they will have to bo humoured separately. AVill 
the ardent Churchman bo satisfied by the roliof of 
rural rates ? Will the distressed landlord begin to 
prosper when “voluntary” schools receive further 
subsidies from public funds ? Will the able-bodied 
man in search of employment — tho denizen of Lord 
Salisbury’s “black stream of distrust” — be content 
if the Transvaal question is amicably determined ? 
Will the industrial veteran in search of a pension 
consent to be put off with a reference to Armenia? 
Tho answers to questions like these are the measure 
of tho Government’s difficulties. Abroad its hands 
aro full. At home it depends upon the favour of 
many heterogeneous sections whose expectations, if 
they are to be satisfied, will need the undivided 
energy of the Government. There are, after all, 
some feats which are beyond even a majority of 150. 

If there was one charge w hioh, above all others, 
the Conservative Opposition was never tired of 
bringing against tho late Liberal Government, it 
was the chargo of “ log-rolling.” Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues, and afterwards Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues, were accused of parading an 
enormous programme, which was designed, not to 
become law, but, to koep together the discordant 
“items” of their party. Accordingljq while in the 
House of Lords tho theory was urged that no Bill 
might become law' which had, not been singly 
approved by a united electorate, in the House of 
Commons tho maxim was enforced that one Session 
must produce no more than one measure. Viowed 
in the light of those doctrinos, tho legislative pro- 
posals of the Government are, like Sam Weller’s 
knowledge of London, extensive and peculiar. Hero 
is tho little list of subjects in tabular form : — 

1. The “extension and im- 8. Facilities for the con- 

“provement of the naval struetion of light rail- 

“ defences of the Empire” ways in the United 

— “the most important Kingdom. 

“subject.” 9. The regulation of public 

2. Measures to mitigate agri- companies. 

cultural distress. 10. Restrictions upon the 

3. Further assistance of “importation” (we) of 

‘ * voluntary ’ ’ schools. destitute aliens. 

4. Compensation of workmen 11. Amendment of the law 

for injuries. rotating to tho London 

5. Amendment of the Irish water supply. 

Land Acts. 12. Institution of a Board 

ti. Amendment of the law ( of Agriculture in Ire- 

relating to public heal tli land, 

in Scotland. 13. Amendment of the law 

7, The avoidance and settle- ! of evidence, 

menfc of trade disputes. 
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“Thirteen all”- not a lucky number, but a large 
order for a single Session. It is plain, however, 
that the Government does not regard the various 
measures as equally important. Tho first is officially 
described as most important. The next five receive 
each a separate paragraph in tho Queen’s Speech. 
Tho last seven uro disposed of together in an 
“omnibus” paragraph at tho ond. Perhaps it may 
be assumed, therefore, that (.say) the first few weeks 
of the {Session will be taken up witli the first half- 
dozen measuros. Wo may also noto that, although 
this catalogue of measures is tolerably long, it is 
not so long as tho catalogue of promises which were 
offered to the electors by Conservative candidates 
at the General Election. Mr. Balfour is commonly 
regarded as ono of the most sceptical and least 
effusive members of his party. But tho electioneer- 
ing “literaturo” which was displayed in his con- 
stituency last summer promised the following boons 
which ere not mentioned in the Speech from tho 
Throne: — (i) the “referendum”; (ii) classification 
of paupers ; (iii) improvements in the dwellings of 
tho poor ; (iv) extension of small holdings ; (v) 
centralisation of poor-law and school hoard rates ; 
(vi) church dofence (or is this the same as numbor 3 
above?); (vii) registration reform; (viii) redistribu- 
tion of seats; (ix) facilities to enable working men 
to purchase their houses ; v x) fair wages for Govern- 
ment workmen ; (xi) local government for Ireland ; 
and last, hut not least, (xii) old-age pensions. 

“ I have urged you,” said Mr. Chamberlain at 
Leeds in September, 1X91, “1 have urged you as 
“ representatives of a united party to sco that it is 
“ your duty first to formulate, then sincerely to 
“ undertake and h> promote, a living policy of 
“ domestic and social reform ; and I do not hesitate 
“ to say that the Unionist party is, in my judgment, 
“ peculiarly fitted both by its traditions ^iml by its 
“ composition to undertake this great constructive 
“ work.” In the following month, at Birmingham, 
Mr. Chamberlain produced his programme. It 
consisted chiefly of throe proposals : old ago pen- 
sions, improvement of working-class dwellings, and 
tho grant of State, loans to enable working men to 
become the proprietors of their houses. Tho pro- 
gramme was unauthorised, it fell as Hat as a pancake, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals find no placo in tho 
Queen’s Speech. The omission can hardly bo grati- 
fying to Mr. Chambcrlaiu, but amid tho incenso of 
praiso which has been ottered up in his honour 
during the past fow weeks he is doubtless prepared 
to overlook minor slights. The debate on the 
address was concerned chiefly witli foreign affairs, 
which, as was to bo expected, have absorbed public 
attention in tho United Kingdom since the beginning 
of this storm-laden new year. The Queen’s Speech 
contained three references to India, touching tho 
Pamirs, the Hiam Agreement, and Chitral respectively, 
These topics wo discuss elsewhere. On tho last- 
named Sir W. Wedderhurn, MM’., as Chairman of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee, submitted a 
suitable amendment, and was able to muster tho 
respectable total of 79 in the division lobby. The 
Government does not appear to have weighed the 
imprudence of encouraging discontent in India at a 
time when it is faced with grave difficulties and 


anxieties in all quarters of the globe. Lord Salis- 
bury’s failure in Armenia, following his brave words 
at the Guildhall, has produced a deep and wide- 
spread fooling of humiliation, and, although Mr. 
Chamborlain acted promptly and firmly in dealing 
with Dr. Jameson’s raid, his conduct of the aifair 
lias not been free from mistakes, and we are not yot 
out of the wood. Tho Vonozuola question has been 
the subject of interesting and academic speeches 
which add little that is new to tho discussion, 
though they testify to the now general doairo for 
arbitration. The moral that educated India will 
inevitably draw from all these transactions is hot 
one which patriotic Englishmen can regard with 
much satisfaction. In Ashanti wo have had recourse 
to a needless expedition for tho purpose, and with 
the effect, of bringing tho woak to their knees. In 
the Transvaal, while Dr. Jameson’s raid has been 
condemned, it lias been shown that violence is some- 
times a remarkably potont method of agitation. In 
Venezuela and in Armenia, whero tho 2 >ossibilities 
of opposition are more formidable, wo seem in the 
one case to havo modifiod our demands, while, in 
the other caso, we have utterly and ignoniinionsly 
failed. But in Chitral, in dealing with native tribos 
and unrepresented taxpayers, we congratulate our- 
selves upon having violated, in the name of “pres- 
tige,” tho express and explicit pledges of our own 
proclamation. 

THE CHITRAL AMENDMENT. 

THE NESCIENCE OF LORD (L HAMILTON. 

AVo refer in “Indiana” to tho debate in the 
IIouso of Commons on tho Chitral amendment on 
February 17th, of which a full report will bo found 
in our Parliamentary Supplement. 

Lord George Hamilton deprecated, in vehement 
and occasionally abusive language, tho allegation 
that the retention of Chitral involved a breach of 
faith, and asked, rhetorically, if Sir W. AVeddorburn 
was acquainted with the tacts of tho caso. 

Lord George Hamilton’s amazing speech suggests 
— not rhetorically — tho sumo question with reference 
to hirnself. 

Tho Viceroy’s proclamation, ho said, “merely 
applied to the territory between l’eshawar and 
Chitral, and it had absolutely nothing to do with the 
people of Chitral.” 

The proclamation is given in full at page 39 of tho 
Blue-book (C. — 7,8(M), “Correspondence relating to 
Chitral.” It contains theso two explicit under- 
takings : — 

(i) “Tho solo object of the Government of India is to put an 
end to the present, und prevent any future, unlawful aggres- 
sion on Chitral territory, and hh soon as this object; has been 
attained, the force will ho withdrawn.” 

(ii) “The Government of India have no intention of per- 
manently occupying any territory through which Fmra Khan’s 
misconduct may now force them to pass, or of interfering with 
the independence of the tribes.” 

Each of these two promises was supplementary of 
the other. Tho first promised withdrawal from 
Chitral ; the second promised that no intervening 
territory should be occupied. Taken together, theso 
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promises amounted to a complete pledge against 
occupation, and the question to whom they were 
addressed is a question of purely academic interest. 

That the proclamation was intendod to convey this 
meaning is conclusively shown l>y the Chitral Blue- 
book. 

The date of the proclamation (which was not 
merely issued to the people of Swat and Bajaur, but 
was also “generally communicated upon tho border”) 
was March llth, 1895. On March 8th Lord Elgin 
had tolegraphod to Sir 11. Fowler that certain 
measures wore necessary to “ensure” the “safety” 
of Dr. Kobortson, and on the sarno day Sir 11. 
Fowler had replied : — 

“ T am prepared to approve such action for securing safely 
of 'Robertson ami party uh you may deem necessary.’* 

The proclamation was issued after tho receipt of 
this reply, and it oxpressly stated that tho purpose 
of the relief expedition was to compel Umra Khan 
to retire from Chitral. 

Note Sir Henry Fowl or* h words : “ action for 

securing safety of .Robortson and party.” On March 
18th Lord Elgin telegraphed that orders had been 
issued for tho mobilization of tho lirst division of the 
hold army. At onco — on the sarno day — ISir 11. 
Fowler telegraphed to Lord Elgin : — 

“Please let me know why so large a force is considered 
necessary for securing safety of Robertson and party.’’ 

Again we havo the plume “securing safety of 
Bobertson and party.” Thoro was not even a hint 
at that time — tho timo at which the proclamation 
was issued— of retention or occupation. Moreover, 
when tho Government of India afterwards suggested 
the idea, Sir llonry Fowler replied (Juno loth, 1895. 
Bluo-book p. 51) : — 

“Her Majesty’s Government. . . . have* decided that no 
military force or European agent shall be kept at Chitral, that 
Chitral shall l>e fortified, and that no road hIuiII be made between 
Peshawar and Chitral. It will follow that all positions beyond 
our frontier, now held in con sequence of the recent relief opera- 
tions, should be evacuated as speedily as circumstances allow.’’ 

This was manifestly Sir H. Fowler’s policy and 
intention from the outset. The expedition was a 
relief expedition, pure and simple. When Lord 
Goorge Hamilton succeeded Sir II. Fowler he 
permitted tho Government of India to reverse this 
policy and to occupy Chitral, and he now vainly 
soeks to justify a glaring breach of faith on the 
ground that Chitral is “ a much riehor country than 
was anticipated.” It would be an odd thing if a 
man charged with burglary sought to dofend him- 
self on tho ground that his booty proved moro 
valuable than lie had anticipated. 

Lord George Hamilton’s assertion that the pooplo 
of Chitral “welcome the English occupation” is 
open to two criticisms. Tho lirst is that, even if it 
were founded on fact, it would still bo irrelevant. 
The second is that we havo heard the same sort of 
thing before. In fact Lord George Hamilton was 
answered in advance by Sir Auckland Colvin. In tho 
Nineteenth Century for Novomber last Sir Auckland 
Colvin wrote : — 

“ For tho momont, .ill is painted route ur ilc rose. Tho Swat 
tribesmen, if Simla telegrams may bo trustod, are not content 
merely to condone our occupation of such points in their ter- 
ritory as Chakdara and the Malakand Pass. Thoy insist in 


demanding that the Government of India should ad minster 
their country. Thoy would oven bo mortified at the refusal of 

their request. If this is so, nothing could be happier 

Still, it is well to recall to mind that something very like it has 
been heard on previous and analogous occasions. Events which 
belied tho accuracy of precisely similar assertions in ISSN an 
now so distant that their echo has become well-nigh inaudible. 
But somo may remember, and those who have forgotten ma\ 
bo reminded, that in lS.'iS there were not wanting voices winch 
loudly proclaimed the delight of the Afghan nation at their 
deliverance irorn their elected ruler. Four years later, when 
Afghanistan bad umiiUtak ibly spoken for itself, those voiees 
were conspicuously silent. It oamo at length to be recognised 
that among the Afghans w < to many who, from complaisance, 
from compulsion, or from cunning, had protested too much ■ 
and whoso too elfusive expressions of welcome had misled many 
who were in haste to credit them. With that experience in 
our minds, it will be as well to suspend judgment as to the 
credence to bo placed in Hie reports which reach us of the 
pleasure of the tribesmen at the permanent, settlement of llritisU 
troops within their bordeis All that as yet can be seen clearly 
is that thero has been made by the Government of India a 
fresh departure, which may lead to grave complications, either 
in the immediate or in a mere distant future.” 

As for tho cost of this “ forward ” move, Lord G* 
Hamilton said in reply to fcfir W. Weddorburn that 
“ ho thought tho expenditure would bo loss than 
was anticipated, ■ and. so far from Indian finance 
being in a critical condition, they must bear in mind 
that there had been a considerable remission of 
taxation by the reduction in the cotton duties.” In 
the same strain of ludicrous optimism Lord George, 
at tho close of his speech, “congratulated his friends 
behind him that the lirst timo they had to give a 
party vote last year they were actuated by truo 
political instincts when, by an overwhelming 
majority, they assented to this forward movement. 
Ho believed there hud boon no forward movement 
in recent years made by any Government which had 
boon more benoficial to all concerned.” Against 
Lord Goorge Hamilton’s congratulations and beliefs 
we may well set? tho reasoned conclusions of an ex- 
Finance Minister like Sir Auckland Colvin. In the 
articlo in the Nineteenth Century from which wo have 
already quoted, Sir A. Colvin wrote : — 

“ The situation. ... is surrounded by clouds and darkness* 
Is it a time to prophesy smooth things, to smile complacently* 
to exchange congratulations, to talk comfortably about the 
clouds going by It seems, indeed, difficult to understand 
how it can be believed that the financial outlook, as was said 
in the recent Indian budget debates, is better than it was three 
years ago. Three years ago the necessity ol‘ re-imposing the 
cotton duties had not been demonstrated. The Famine Grant 
had not been appropriated to current revenues. Three years 
ago the Secretary of State sold his hills at Is. 2 ,<1. . at 
present he barely tenches Is. 1 |d. Tho deficit, three years ago 
was Ex. XOO.OOO ; now it is estimated at well over a million. 
For, three years ago, the forward frontier policy had been but 
recently revived, and we had not made the progress in creating 
and completing our now' dominion and protectorate beyond the 
Indus which has been achieved of late. Frontier polity and 
Indian finance are as inseparable as foreign policy and finance 
in Western countries. Thero can be no improvement in 
Indian finance so long as Indian revenues are depleted by the 
claims of frontier extension, or exposed to the risk and require- 
ments of w T ur. Consequently there can be no vigorous internal 
policy, whether of railway development or of other hind. The 
most experienced are tho first to recognise this. ‘We know,’ 
it wus said in the couisc of the Chitral debate, ‘ that at the 
ludia Office, and among retired officers, the old -fashioned view 
prevails. Hut in India, and it is thero where most responsi- 
bility rests, opinion is almost- invariably opposed to it.’ This 
reminds us of that other dictum , in its time also accepted, 
that ‘ the opinion of Colley on the frontier question was w'orth 
that of twenty Lawrences.’ The ‘old-fashioned’ view has 
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been indicated in tin* course of thin paper, and in the words of 
its first and greatest exponent. It is the old-fashioned view 
to ‘ protest against the necessity of having to impose additional 
taxation on the people of India, who are unwilling, as it is, 
to hear such pressure even for measures which they can both 
understand and appreciate.’ It is the old-fashioned view 
to ‘look for our tiue policy, our strongest security in 
the contentment, if not in the attachment, of the masses, 
in husbanding the fin.inees of India, and in consolidating 
and multiplying its it sources.’ If in India, where most 
responsibility lies, these views are no longer in favour, 
let us learn why they have been discarded, and what are the 

views by which they have replaced. Tf, on the other 

hand, their importance is still admitted, lot us he told how 
they are to he made consistent with the present forward 
policy. Economy. tlio contentment of our Indian follow - 
subjects, and multiplying the resourc es of British India mav 
he* merely the old-fashioned \ic_ws of the India Otlice, of 
retired officers, of dead Vice roys, and of other unconsuh red 
obscurities But they are, at least, the views which in 
building up India in the past, guided the great men who were 
charged with the task, iiuduhich enabled them to handover 
the India of the present day, such as we still see it, to the 
men who are now responsible Old-fashioned as they arc, 
they are, therefore, views which will continue* to challenge and 
■c ommand consideration till they have been proved unsuited to 
the India of the future. ” 

These weighty words of Sir Auckland Colvin s, with 
their contempt of complacent smiles and congratula- 
tions, were, it soems, prophetic. 

RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

A IIKAVV FINANCIAL LOSS. 

The “Administration Report on the Railways in 
India for 189 1-95,” by Lieutenant-Colonel T. Gracoy, 
R.E., Officiating Director-General of Railways, has 
just been issued as a Blue-book (C. — 7845). 

In order to correct the optimism of this report it 
may be well to bear tho following facts in mind. 

Tho following figures show tho true financial re- 
sults to tho Government of India, on lmporiai 
account, of the Indian railways in 1884-5 and 
1894-5 : — [N.B. Rx.90,100 for Exchange Compensa- 
tion is included in the charges for working expensos 
in 1894-5.] 

Indian Railways (Imperial Account). 

1881-5. 1894-5. Increase*. 

Rx. Rx. Rv. 

Net Traffic Receipts .. Rx. 7.400, 192 11. 07*2, (500 1,272.408 

Charges for Interest, etc. * 

In India .. ..11x2,306,258 4.027,700 1,601,112 

In England .. 14,826,816 5,738,700 911,884 

Exchange.. .. Rx. 1,172,877 4,782,200 3,609,323 

Total Charges .. Rx. 8,305,951 14,548,600 6,182,649 

Not Loss T! ~ Rx. 905,759 2,876,000 1,910,241 

If from tho net loss in each year be deducted the 
charge for Exchange properly due to the fall in 
Exchange on the basis of the sterling expenditure in 
1884-5, the result is as follows: — [N.B. Of the 
Rx. 4,782,200 charged to Exchange in 1891-5, 
Rx. 759,903 was due to increased sterling charges, 
and not primarily due to the fall in Exchange. J 

1884-5. 1894-5. Increase. 

Rx. Rx. Rx. 

Actual loss .. .. 91.5,759 2,876,000 1,910,211 

Exchange .. .. 1,172,877 4,022,297 2,849,420 

Pi^t (Exchange^ j Rx 2 07,UW Rx.1,146,297 Rx.939,179 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the 
improvement of the Railway Revenue Account in 
India is no index of the actual results of the railway 
enterprise of the Government of India. In 1894-5 
tho railways cost the Government Rx. 2,876,000 net, 
or Rx. 1,910,211 more than in 1884-5, and this is the 
serious fact which must be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the railway policy of the Government of India. 
It does not seem sound finance to borrow in gold for 
enterprises, however intrinsically desirable, which 
will probably*, owing to the state of the Exchange, 
result in heavy loss in the future. 

The Government of India is practically the owner 
of all tho Indian railways, which have been built at 
a heavy cost and are maintained at a heavy annual 
expenso. Of course, tho Indian railway system is 
capable of almost infinite development, hardly more 
than tho main trunk linos being yet in existence, 
and it is, therefore, of importance that that develop- 
ment should proceed upon lines of sound finance. 
Tho Government of India have recently been carry- 
ing out this development by methods which do not 
appear to bo sound. When a feeder lino has to bo 
built, tho present practice is to make over the pro- 
ject to a company, the company raising the capital 
and the Government building tho line, and either 
working the completed undertaking or arranging 
that it shall be worked by an existing company. 
After a certain number of years the Government 
will inevitably buy out tho company at what is 
certain to bo an unnecessarily high figure. 

This system seems to combine four distinct dis- 
advantages : 

(!) The capital in tho first instance is raised on less favourable 
terms than the Government could command ; 

(2) A large amount of money is wasted in promotion money, 
commission, and other preliminary expenses of company - 
tloatiug ; 

(3; A whole separata stall and establishment, with directorate, 
etc., is brought into existence, at unnecessary expenso for 
a line which is dependent for its existence upon tho trunk 
railway, and which could be, and is, most effectively and 
economically worked with the original undertaking ; and 
(4) A small and separate railway, with separate interests, is 
planted in the middle of a great system of State Railways, 
and must ultimately be bought out on terms less favour- 
able to the State than those on which it could originally 
have been built. 

It would be well if the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure would call for documents show- 
ing the latest terms upon which the Government of 
India is prepared to promote the construction of 
railways by comjmnies. A statement should be asked 
for showing the financial results of every railway 
since construction, the torms upon which each was 
constructed, and the future rights and responsibili- 
ties of the Government with regard to them. 

The Government of India some years ago became 
entitled to purchase the Great Indian Peninsular, 
the Bombay and Baroda and other guaranteed rail- 
ways, but waived their right for a period of years in 
return for certain modifications of the contracts. A 
statement should bo called for showing approxi- 
mately, for each railway : 

(1) What is the present yearly loss to the revenues of India on 

account of this waiver by the Government ; 

(2) What is tho present yearly gain to the revenues of India 

on account of the modifications of the contracts ; and 
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3) What wus tho price at which the Government might have 
purchased these railways in 1875, and what is the pro- 
table price which the Government will have to pay on 
the next date on which it can exercise the option of 
purchase, and when. 

With regard to the Bengal Central Railway, it is 
desirable to know why a guarantee was given to 
this company and upon what terms, and what the 
yearly loss has been. In tho Finance Accounts of 
the Government of India there is a constantly 
recurring footnote with reference to this railway, to 
tho effect that “although for convenience classified 
among State Kail ways, this line is tho property of 
the Bengal Central Kailway Company.” 

The following extract from an article in tho 
Economic for July ‘27th, 1895, upon tho Administra- 
tion Koport of Indian Kail ways, 1891-5, gives a very 
clear and authoritative statement of the nature of 
ono portion of the present contracts between the 
Government of India and the Guaranteed I Railway 
Companies : — 

“The result of the working of the Great Indian Peninsular 
I tail way, which is clearly brought out in the Report, shows 
that during the first half of 1891 the net earnings amounted to 
Rx. 1,205,800, while during the second half of tho year the 
net earnings only amounted to Kx. 858,700, or a total for the 
year of Kx. 1,021,500. Now, as wo have already explained, 
in order to arrive at tho surplus profits, which have to be 
declared each half-year separately, the guaranteed interest in 
sterling has to be converted into rupees at the nominal rate of 
Is. 10d., and not at tlicir true value, and in the cash of this 
railway tho sum to he thus set aside amounts half-yearly to 
Rx. 057.700. Upon this basis of calculation the surplus profits 
during the first half of t lie year amounted to Rx. 008,100, of 
which the company’s half-share was Rx. 801,000. During the 
second half of the year then* were no surplus profits. Tin* 
net receipts, in fact-, fell far short of the amount required to 
meet the guaranteed interest, and owing to the arrangement 
by which the profits are declared on a half-yearly instead of a 
yearly basis, the surplus profits at the end of the first half- 
ear do not form a set-oil' against the loss during tho second 
alf, and the Government had, therefore, to make good the 
loss, partly out of it.s o\\ n share of surplus profits, and partly 
from the general revenues of the country. 

“ The net result on the year’s working was therefore, this : 
The Company obtained Rx. 80 1,000 of so-called surplus profits, 
which enabled them to pay their shareholders an extra dividend 
of 10s. 4d. over and above the guaranteed interest of 5 per 
cent. The Government, on the other hand, had to pay the 
guaranteed interest, which at tho average rate for the official 
year amounted to no less a sum than R x , 2, 207, 800. To meet t his, 
they had the net receipts fur tho whole year, less the company’s 
sehre of surplus profits, vi/., (Rx. 1,024,800 — Rx. 801, 000), 
Rx, 1,820,300, and they therefore hud to provide Rx. 887,500 to 
makegood the guaranteed interest. In other werds, while the 
company were able to distribute an extra dividend of 10s. 4d , 
the State suffered a loss of Rx. 887.500. Had, on the other 
hand, tho terms of the contract simply provided a 5 per cent, 
sterling guarantee with a half share of any surplus profits at 
the end of tWh year after meeting the guaranteed interest out 
of the earnings of the undertaking, tins company would have 
had no suplus profits with which to declare an extra dividend, 
and as tho whole of the net earnings would have gone towards 
meeting the guaranteed intorest, the loss of the State would 
have been reduced to (Rx. 2,207,800 — Rx. 1,624,800) 
Rx. 583,500, a loss solely duo to the fall in tho value of the 
rupee and therefore pratieally unavoidable. 

“It is evident, therefore, that tho loss which tho Indian 
Government has had to bear in connection with the three older 
.guur&ntood companies still in existence, and which during the 
past year alone amounted to over Rx. 1,500,000, has not, as is 
usually asserted, been solely due to the depreciation of the 
rupee, but must to a considerable oxtent be attributed to the 
very faulty nature of the contracts with the companies. It 
must also bo remembered that not only do these contracts 
unable the companies to declare higher dividends than their 


properties really earn, but they also naturally enhance the 
price of the company’s stock in the money market, and as, 
when the Indian Government wishes to exercise their option 
of purchase, they have to do so at a valuation based on the 
average market value of the stock for three years previous to 
the date of purchase, it follows that they will be compelled to 
purchase at an inflated capital value.” 


OUK LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has beon pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Arthur Charles Trevor, C.S.I., 
of the Indian Civil Service, to bo a member of the 
Council of the Governor General of India, in 
succession to >Sir Charles Pritchard, JK.C.S.I., who is 
compelled to resign for reasons of health. Mr. 
Trevor is at present a member of the Council of the 
Govornor of Bombay . 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. John Nugent, of the Bombay 
Civil Servico, as a mombor of the Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, in the room of Mr. A. C. 
Trevor, C.S.I., who lias beer appointed to the 
Governor- General’s Council. 

The Quoon has boon pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Ralph Sillory Benson as a judge 
of the High Court of Judicature in Madras. “Mr. 
Benson’s appointment will,” tho official announce- 
ment ran, “ lill the vacancy in the Court caused in 
1887 by tho retirement of Mr. Brandt. Mr. Benson 
lias been a mombor of the Indian Civil Service since 
1873. Ho was the officer who carried through tho 
settlement of lands in the Nilgiri districts, and has 
had a varied judicial experience in India.” 

Sir W. Weddorburn has given notice, for February 
27th, of tho following question in the Houso of 
Commons : — 

“To ask flic Secretary of State for India, whether the 
Select. Committee of the Madras Legislative Council in report- 
ing on the Bill which afterwards became Act IT of 1894 
(Madras Proprietary Village Service Act) stated that they had 
no information regarding the duties of village servants, other 
than tho village accountant : 

“Whether the Act has been brought into force; and, if 
not, why not- : 

“ And, whether, according to Mr. J. I). Rees, head -assistant 
collector at TinncvoUcy, and other authorities, interference 
with the ancient village police system has led to an increase of 
crime.” 

In Sir Charles Aitchison, who died at Oxford on 
February 18tli, tho Empire has, as the Times truly 
said, lost one of the most distinguished of its Indian 
administrators. “ In the history of the growth and 
the consolidation of our Indian Empire his name 
must ever bo associated with that of Lord Lawrence 
all through tho eventful period from 1856 to 1889.” 
Writing a few months ago to a private correspondent 
Sir Charles Aitchison said : 

“I am an adherent, of tho Lawrence, or non-aggressive, 
school — not tho grotesque thing which it is the fashion to 
ridicule in the daily Press. Lord Lawrence’s policy was no 
selfish policy of isolation. His desire was to fulfil all offices 
of good neighbourhood, to encourage peaceful intercourse with 
the tribes beyond our frontier, to develop trade with them, to 
induce them to settle down to tho cultivation of their lands, to 
help them in our markets, dispensaries, and schools, and, when 
practicable, to arbitrate in their disputes. But he wished them 
to bo left to manage thoir own affairs, and to choose their own 
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rulers, which he believed they could do better than we could do 
or them. Above all things, lie had a horror of setting up our 
nominees as rulers, to be supported by English bayonets. His 
policy never had a fair chance , it was always disturbed by 
violent forward aggressions. As regards Chitral, wo ought 
never to have gone, there at all.” 

As will bo seen from our Parliamentary Report 
Lord G. Hamilton stated on February 13th that ho 
would be glad to lay the Durand Treaty on the 
Table, that, so far as ho knew, no question, of tho 
extirpation or enslavement of the Kafir race had 
arisen, and that certainly no such contingency was 
contemplated when the Durand Treaty was agreed 
to. On February ‘20th Lord G. Hamilton added 
that the Government of India had “ desired that 
telegraphic reports ho sent to them from Chitral of 
any further operations.” On February 18th a 
conference, jointly convened by tho Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society and the Anti-Slavery Society, was 
held at Westminster Palace Hotel. Mr. A. Peaso, 
M.P., presided, and among those prosont were Sir 
W. Wedderhurn, M.P., Mr. Lewis Fry. M.P., and 
Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, ALP. A resolution moved 
by Air. Hhownaggrce and seconded by Sir W. 
Wedderburn, was unanimously carriod, protesting 
against “tho measures now being taken by tho 
Amir of Afghanistan for the subjugation of the 
Kafirs of the Hindu Kush,” declaring that “this 
ancient and heroic community ought, in the interests 
of science as well as of civilisation and humanity, to 
he protected from the merciless attack which is being 
made upon their lives, proporty, and social organi- 
sation,” and earnestly appealing to Her Alajcsty's 
Government “ promptly and vigorously to exert its 
intluence with Her Alajcsty’s highly subsidised ally 
the Amir by requiring that the present persecution 
shall he abandoned and the Kafirs left in possession 
of their hardly acquired liberties and their historic 
landmarks.” 

Lord George Hamilton, ALP., has appointed Mr- 
Gerald Loder, ALP., to be his “ private Secretary for 
Parliamentary purposes.” Air. Loder, who has 
represented Brighton since 1889, is the fourth son of 
the late Sir Robert Loder. He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity Collego, Cambridge, and called to 
the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1888. He was for 
some timo private secretary to Air. Ritchio at the 
Local Government Board. Air. Loder is described 
as “a Conservative, and supporter of tho Liberal 
Unionist alliance with the Conservative party.” The 
description seems to suggest that thero aro Con- 
servatives who do not support that alliance. 

We take tho following from tho Times of February 
, 19th : — “At a meeting of tho East Indian Associa- 
tion, at their rooms, Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, on Monday, (February 17th) Sir Lepel 
Griffin presiding, Air. Allred Nundy read a paper on 
the Indian National Congress. Tho chairman in his 
opening romarks, said that Air. Nundy was w ell known 
to most of them as ono who had won his spurs as a 
barrister in tho Madras Presidency, and had mado 
himself an authority on tho subject under notice. It 
had been said that the question was one with which 
the association had nothing to do, but the council in 
no way took that view of tho matter. Any question 
in which a large part of the most educated and 


intelligent of the Indian people took interest came 
within the scope of the discussions of the association. 

“ Air. Nundy spoke of the Congress undor two 
heads — first its membors and then its objects. He 
said that tho resolutions passed at tho Congress were 
not unreasonable or extravagant. Some of these 
demands had already boen partially granted by the 
Government, tho reasonableness of others had been 
recognised, and others could claim in their support 
promises made by the Government in years past and 
the opinion of somo of tho most coinpotont authorities 
of tho present day. Tho demands wore mado by 
men who, at tho sacrifice of much timo and trouble 
and expense, mot evory year to discuss quest- 
ions of the most vital importance to the millions 
who formed tho population of India. It was 
true that, so far us the masses were concernod, 
tho Congress had no direct authority to speak 
for them, but in the history of most civilised 
nations it would bo seen the educated and reflecting 
classes represented tho viows and interests of tlioso 
who, through ignorance or other causes, wero in- 
cepublo of assorting their own grievances. Tho 
National Congress could not he roproachod for over- 
looking their interests, for a great many of tho reso- 
lutions passed had special referunco to their wants 
and requirements. It might be said that tho aim of 
tho Congress was to bring together all tho con dieting 
elements, and to combino thorn into ono harmonious 
wholo, to act as tho medium of communication 
between tho Government on tho ono hand and tho 
people of India on tho other, and to consolidate 
tho union between England and India by securing 
tho introduction of such reforms as wore desirable in 
tho interests of tho peoplo. India knew tho advan- 
tages of British rule, but these reforms would liavo 
to be effected.” 

At tho National Indian Association's soiroe held 
on February loth, in the East Conference Hall of 
the Imperial Institute, the guests w'ero received by 
Lady Lyall, Lady Bayley, and Miss Manning (hon. 
sec.). Among those present were JSir Alfred Lyall, 
Sir Steuart Bayley, the newly-appointed Governor of 
Madras (Sir Arthur Havelock) and Lady Havelock, 
Air. and Airs. Carmichael, Colonel Mackenzie (late 
Resident :*t Haidarahad) and Mrs. Alackeuzie, I)r. 
Theodore Cooke, Air. and Airs. Barclay Scrivon, 
Airs. Keatinge, Air. Thornton, C.S.I., a young chief 
from Kathiawar, Airs. Gupta and two daughters, 
Aliss Cock, AI.l )., Mr. Alex. Rogers. Colonel Alaude, 
Alias Toynboe, Air. Candy, Aliss PJumptro, Shrimant 
Sampatrao, brother of tho Gaokwar of Baroda, Mr. 
and Airs. Alfred Nundy, Air. A. Doe, Prof, and 
Airs. Cavalier. Aliss 8. Chattopadhya, Air. Martin 
AVood, and Mr. Gcilowski. Many nationalities 
were represented, and eomo of the Indian costumes 
were vory rich in gold and colours. There was a 
good programme of music, which included songs by 
Aladarae Pherozo Langrana, in her finished and 
graceful style, a humorous “sketch” by Mr. R. K. 
Sorabji, and a song by a lady from Calcutta, Miss 
Helen Le Franc. Conversation was very general, 
and a most sociable spirit pervaded the assembly, 
which was unique in the mingling of East and West. 

The new volume of the Liberal Magazine (Liberal 
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Publication Department, Parliament Street) is an 
invaluable compendium of the events of last year. 
Besides a political diary and brief oxtracts from the 
more important political speeches, it contains usoful 
monthly appendices dealing with current questions, 
recont legislation, and so forth. The articles signed 
“A. B.” — initials which imperfectly conceal the 
name of that brilliant critic and essayist, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell— aro masterpieces in their way. 
Not the least admirable feature of the volume is nu 
index, which seems to bo tolerably complete, though 
we detect some curious omissions. Tho idea of tho 
compilation as a wholo is so excellent as to deserve 
more scientific execution. Tho plan of “setting 
out” subjects in tabular form might well ho de- 
veloped, and tho host speochos reproduced in skeleton 
outlino. Even in its present form tho volume is, if 
not a possession for over, at least a valuable store- 
house of facts tor futuro use. 


THE 0 II I T It A L DEBATE. 

DIVISION LIST. 

Tho following is the list of members of the House 
of Commons who, in the division on February 17th, 
voted in favour of Sir \V. Wedderburn’s amendment 
to the Address : — 


Abraham, William 

(Cork, N.E.). 
'■'■‘Baker, Sir John. 

* Burns, John. 

Caldwell, James. 
Cameron, Kohort. 
Causton, Bichd. Knight, 
-banning, F. Allston. 
*Clough, Walter Owen. 
■ ; *'Oommins, A mire w. 
^Condon, Thomas Jus. 
Crean, Eugene. 

Daly, James. 

*Dalziel, .Tamos Henry. 
Davies, M. Vaughan 

(Cardigan). 
Davit t, Michael. 

Dillon, John. 

••'Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George. 

Ellis, Thomas Edward 
(Merionethshire). 
'•'Esmond©, Sir Thomas. 
Evans, Samuol T. 
Farrell, James P. 

(Cavan, W.). 
french, Peter. 

* Field, Wm. (Dublin). 
Einucane, John. 

Poster, Sir. Waltor 

(Derby Co.). 
Gladstone, Rt. Hn. II. J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford. 
Grey, Sir Ed. (Berwick). 
Griffiths, Ellis J. 


HaldanOjRichd.Burdon. 
H arrington, Ti mot hy . 
Harrison, Charles. 
Harwood, George. 
ILuzell, Waltor. 

1 Lealy, Timothy M. 

(N. Louth). 
Jameson* Major J. E. 
Joioey, Sir James. 
Kenny, Josopli E. 

(i >ublin,Col.Green). 
^Kilbride, I )enis. 

K nox,Ed.F 'ramus V esoy. 
Lahouchero, Henry. 
Langley, Batty. 

* Lawson, Sir Wilfrid 

(( •uniborlaiul). 
■••'Leese, Sir Joseph F. 

(Accrington). 
••'Lewis, John Herbert. 

Lloyd- George, David. 
•'Lough, Thomas. 

••'Lyell, Sir Leonard. 
Macalooso, Daniel. 

•*'M aeNeill, J. G. Swift. 

’Carton, Michael. 
M'Dermott, Patrick. 
M’Leod, John. 
^Mandoville, J. Francis. 
Morloy, Charles. 

O'Brien, Patrick 

(Kilkenny). 
O’Connor, A. (Donegal). 
Pease, J. A . (Northumb). 
*Pickersgill, Ed. Hare. 
Redmond, Wm. (Clare). 


•‘'Roberts, J. B. (Eifion). 
‘^'Roberts, John II. 

(Don highs). 
Robson, Wm. Snowdon. 
Samuol, J. 

(Stockton-on-Tees). 
Shoe, James John. 
*Sheohy, David. 

*Smith, Samuel (Flint). 
••'Spicer, Albort. 

Tellers for the Ayes, I 
and Mr. Schwann''. 


Sullivan, Donal 

(Westmeath). 
Tanner, Charles Kearns. 
^Thomas, A. (Glam., E.). 
Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr). 
Tully, Jasper. 

*Weir, James Galloway. 

Williams, J. C (Notts.). 
■•'Wilson, John (Govan). 
Vuxall, .lames Henry. 

ir William Weddorbunr 


• Denotes member <>l‘ the Indian Tarliamentary Committee. 


“THE CIHTRAL BLENDER.” 

There is. happily, good reason to believe that the 
“ forward ” frontier policy, as it is called, is coming 
to be regarded in the true light by a considerable 
section of tho British public. To bo condomnod — 
excopt by young officers who, liko Captain Costigan, 
are not only bravo but know it too, and like to take 
out their courage and, as it were, give it an airing 
in company- it needs only to he understood. De- 
tested by the people of India, and denounced hy the 
majority and the best of military “experts,” this 
banoful policy is directly responsible for the present 
embarrassed condition of Indian iinances. Witness 
tho authority of two such capable judges as Sir 
David Barbour ami Sir Auckland Colvin, both of 
them ex-Financo Ministers. Strategically, it is 
condemned by men liko General Lord Chelmsford, 
General Sir John Adye, Sir Donald Stewart, and 
Sir Charles Gough. It reversos the settled policy of 
tho Government of India, approved by the people of 
India, under Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord 
Northbrook, arid Lord Ripon. It was invented by 
Mr. Disraeli mid Lord Salisbury, and initiated by 
Lord Lytton. Since its inauguration in 1878 it has 
cost the people of India more Lain thirty millions of 
money, and it is not merely useless but positively 
dangerous. Its ostensible purpose is to diminish 
tho danger of Russian invasion. Yet it literally 
paves the way for the Russian invader, while, 
through an unceasing drain upon impoverished tax- 
payers, it saps the contentment of the people of 
India. “ Tho paramount consideration in my mind,” 
wrote Lord Lawrenco in 1867 in a famous minute, 

“ has always been, and still is, a regard for the true 
•nt crests of the > s tate. 1 am convinced that we can 
gain nothing, but are pretty sure to lose a great 
deal in prestige, in honour, in the valuable live s of 
our officers and soldiers, by interfering actively in 
tho affairs of Central Asia: and that, so far from 
strengthening our tenure of India, we may thus 
shake ir, to its very foundations.” Lord Lawrence 
is voted old-fashioned by young military officers 
afflicted by “ K C.B. -mania.” Accordingly, in the 
year of grace, 1895, w r e find our Chauvinists at 
Simla advancing from Peshawar to Chitral — more 
than the distance from London to Manchester — and 
deliberately throwing away the advantages of the 
colossal mountain harrier which had hitherto sepa 
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rated British Indian territory from the hypothetical 
Russian invader. 

If the brothers Younghusband, in their interest- 
ing and toll-tale volume entitled u The Relief of 
Chitral,” had confined themselves, as they might 
well have done, to purely military incidents, the 
foregoing remarks would, of course, have been out 
of court. But they have done nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, they givo us a preliminary chapter 
which purports to explain the causes of the war,” 
and a final chapter which purports to describe “ the 
present situation.” These chapters, grossly imper- 
fect and misleading as they are, inevitably become 
the most important section of the book. For the 
immediate military campaign is done aud over, and 
we did not need to be told with what courage, 
resolution, and loyalty our soldiors, whether British 
or Indian, carried out, in tho teeth of grave dangers 
and unique natural obstacles, the orders which they 
ought never to have received. Two questions, how- 
ever, remain. How came the relief of Chitral to be 
necessary at all ? And how many more escapades 
of a similar kind is the Indian taxpayer and the 
Lancashire cotton spinner to expect in the future ? 
The brothers Younghusband, whose account of the 
military operations is adequate enough, though of 
course it is written in the style not of Thucydides 
but of “special correspondents,” answer these 
questions not so much by what they say as by what 
they omit. If, howovor, we supplement their 
narrative from external sources it becomes luminous 
and valuable. In the Blue-book on Chitral which 
was recently published the very first despatch 
showed that, so long ago as 1877, the Government 
of India had designs ujmn Chitral. It was not 
until the ingenuity of eighteen years had been 
expended that tho desirable situation was realised — 
in which it became plausibly necessary to relieve a 
British force. It was then tho old story. British 
soldiers wore in danger and needed to bo rescued. 
Then, in Mr. Balfour’s formula, wliero the British 
soldier had been, a Tory Government determined 
that he must remain. The first chapter of the 
volume before us resolves itself, unintentionally, 
into a narrative of British endeavours, especially 
from Gilghit, to secure or manufacture some reason 
for active intervention in the affairs of Chitral, 
while the final chapter indicates gravely enough the 
dangers that remain. 

The opportunity for intervention came when, after 
the death of Aman-ul-Mulk, and the murder of his 
second son, Afzul-ul-Mulk, »Sher Afzul, the uncle of 
the latter, established himself as Mehtar. The 
British officer at Gilghit, gratuitously and offen- 
sively, then dispatched a British force with tlie 
weakling Nizam-ul-Mulk to drive out Sher Afzul. 
Sher Afzul fled back without delay into Afghanistan, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk became nominal ruler, and tho 
British hold upon Chitral seemed to be as secure as 
it was aggressive and uncalled for. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was afterwards shot by his half-brother, Amir-ul- 
Mulk, and Chitral was “invaded ” by Urnra Khan. 
Hi me illae lacrimae. But to describe theso events or 
any of them as the cause of the Chitral imbroglio is 
to confuse the occasion, and almost the effects, with 
the cause. The cause lay deep down in the per- 


sistent policy of ambitious soldiers, abetted by weak 
viceroys, which evor sinco the seventies has waxed 
under a Tory and waned under a Liberal Govern- 
ment. Tho amusing thing is that the brothers* 
Younghusband talk of “ we,” “we,” “ we,” as if it 
were British money that was squandered in Chitral. 
But, of course, it was Indian money, just as it is 
Indian money that koeps the India Office going, and 
pays Lord George Hamilton’s salary, it is also 
amusing to find those military chroniclers talking 
about the Chitral trouble as “upon the northern 
frontier of India.” It was, of course, some hundreds 
of miles beyond that frontier. Elsewhere, indeed, 
our authors oxplain (p. 50) that “ four high ranges 
of mountains, and three cunsiderablo rivers, besides 
mountain torrents, had to bo crossed by the southern 
column of the relief force.” It does not seem to 
have occurred to them that in describing tho diffi- 
culties of the march and the hardships of the' troops 
they were describing moans of protection against 
Russia, which the “forward” policy will impair or 
remove. Still loss do the brothers Younghusband 
appear to appreciate the singular folly of embittering 
or annihilating tho indigenous tribesmen of the 
mountains, who value their independence before 
their lives. It has boon well said tnat in politics, as 
in physics, where thero is no resistance there is no 
support. The agents of the “forward” policy 
depose strong men in order to set up puppets, sub- 
servient to themselves. Their crowning achievement 
in Chitral was to enthrone Shuja-ul-Mulk, “an 
intelligent, trustworthy littlo boy, nine or ten years 
old.” The Younghusbands of tins best of all possiblo 
worlds are convinced of the paramount necessity of 
teaching tho “ wild impressionable people across our 
frontier ” to believe in our “unwavering consistency 
of purpose. } Apparently tho Beat mode of enforcing 
the lesson is first to issue a proclamation saying that 
we intend to withdraw from tkoir territory, and tkon, 
having issued it, to remain. — The JSlar. 


THE MAHARAJA OF J1IALWAR. 

“ ' PLKA FOU FAIR REARING.” 

Under the headings “ Prince aud Political ; Maha- 
raja of Jkalwar; A Plea for Fair Hearing,” the Daily 
Chronicle of Fohruary 20th published the following : 

We have received the following cable from Mr. 
Motilal, editor of the Amrita Jiazar Patrika , Calcutta, 
a well-known organ of Indian nativo opinion, con- 
cerning the case of the Prince of Jkalwar. We 
cannot, of course, vouch for our correspondent’s 
facts, but the case seems to us eminently one for 
careful enquiry and cautious action : — 

Calcutta, Thursday. 

The Jkalwar telegrams in the Times are misleading, 
for they are summarised from the Pioneer , which is- 
admittedly the organ of the political agents. An 
ancestor of tho Jhalwar Frince did inestimable 
service to tho Government during tho Mutiny. The 
present Prince saved tho political agent, Mr. Saddler, 
from a tiger, though Mr. Saddler was inimical to 
him before. The previous politicals spoke favourably. 
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but the present political disagreed in minor matters, 
and sent a report of the charges against the Prince, 
unknown to the Prineo or the public. The Pioneer 
says the Prince contemplated rebellion against poli- 
ticals, and was serving ball cartridge to his troops. 
The charge is absurd, as, according to the Pioneer , 
the Prince has about 200 ill- armed troops. The 
Pioneer again shifted its ground, and charged the 
Prince with intimidating the agent with a revolver. 
The Prince indignantly denies this, and says he saw 
the agent alone and unarmed. The politicals are 
urging the Viceroy to depose tho Prince unheard. 
This has created an intense sensation throughout the 
country. Indian Princes are alarmed, and the public 
demand an open enquiry. So does the Prineo. The 
Jhalwar subjects petitioned tho Government on 
behalf of their popular Prince. 

Accounts of the Patna Prince’s suicide, supposed 
to have been committed under a sense of official 
wrong, whose redress was not expected, has brought 
the Jhalwar case to tho front for the prevention of 
similar mischief. It will be disgraceful if the Prince 
is deposed unheard. Particulars have been sent to 
Mr. Caine. 


In a leading article published on the same day tho 
Chronicle wrote : — 

We publish in another column a telegram sent to 
us by tho editor of the Amrita I iazar Patuka of 
Calcutta. Tho statements contained in his message 
and in tho files of his journal, which wo have heforo 
us seem to us to call for close examination by 
the Homo Government. All the information that 
the country has had before it up to the present as to 
the proceedings against tho Maharaja of Jhalawar 
has come through the Times. In a couple of tele- 
grams from its Calcutta correspondent it has been 
stated that the Matmraja has been playing the tyrant 
and misgoverning his State, that a reign of terror 
was established in his capital of Jhalra Patan, and 
that Captain Evans- Gordon, tho Political Agent had 
suggested to tho Government last October that 
Jahlim Singh, the Maharaja, was unfit to govern. 
We are further informed that Mr. Crosthwaite, a 
high official was sent by the Indian Government to 
make enquiries. On arriving in the capital, in 
December, this gentleman discovered “ that affairs 
had almost reached a critical state,” and that the 
Maharaja was serving out ammunition to his Sepoys, 
and was engaging Pathan mercenaries. So grave 
was the condition of affairs that two squadrons of 
the Central India Horse and a couple of companies 
of the Deoli Irregular Force were ordered up to the 
■capital as a protection to tho Political Agent, and 
there they remain. The Times correspondent further 
suggested that tho Maharaja was not always fully 
responsible for his actions, and that ho had long 
shown signs of eccentricity. This explanation, we 
may remark in passing, seems to be a familiar ono 
to Indian officials. Last Juno the Prince of Patna 
after being subjected to a long term of harsh and 
humiliating troatment at the hands of the Political 
Agent, shot his wife and then committed suicide. 
The official view of the case, according to the Times, 
was one of insanity. The Chief Commissioner ex- 


plained that the Maharaja was undoubtedly insane ; 
indeed he had shown eccentricities of conduct and out- 
bursts of temper ever since his accession in 1894. The 
Agent’s view may, or may not, havo been correct; 
but it would almost seem as if a political agent who 
has differences with tho native princes has only to 
follow Dr. Blandford’s procedure in tho Lanchester 
case in order to bring the delinquent to subjection. 
Meanwhile, however, these two incidents have 
created a proiound feeling throughout India. The 
Maharaja of Jhalwar is virtually a prisoner; a 
claimant to the throne has been put in command of 
his troops ; and his deposition may be expected at 
any moment. One cannot wonder that the three 
hundred native princes and tho millions of subjects 
under their rulo should be closely watching the turn 
of events, and asking, anxiously enough, whether 
justice will be done. 

Of course, if tho Prince is guilty of the charges 
made against him, if in a fit of insanity or in cold 
blood he armed his 200 Sepoys with ball cartridges, 
as tho Pioneer alloges, with a view to intimidate 
Mr. Crosthwaite and the Political Agent, the sooner 
he is put out of harm’s way the better. But it will 
never do for a couple of officials to decide such a 
matter. The Maharaja is entitled to a fair hearing 
and a judicial verdict. That is all that he asks for, 
and in the interests of justice and of the good 
government of India it is the least that can ho done. 
What is there to he said on the other side ? The 
Maharaja came to the throne in 188.3 —a youth of 
twenty. He was deprived almost at once of his 
full powers by tho Political Agent, wisely, for all 
we know, princos of such tender years not always 
being infallible. But in 1891 his full powers were 
restored to him, and Mr. Urwin, the Political Agent, 
who left the district in March last year, gave a good 
record of the Prince, and his name was favourably 
mentioned in tho last administrative report. In 
April, Captain Gordon arrived on the scene, the 
control being thus transferred from a civilian to a 
military man. Friction seems to have arisen in the 
summer between the two. No specific charges have 
been made public, but tho misgovernment of the 
Maharaja must have been very bad indeed to 
warrant Captain Gordon’s suggestion of deposition 
which was mado last autumn. The Government 
hesitated to act upon tho information in their 
possession ; fresh charges were made by the Agent ; 
in tho end Mr. Crosthwaite was sent down; and 
immediately on his arrival the story of the ball 
cartridges and tho Sepoys— the truth of which is 
entirely denied by the Prince — made its appearance. 
Now wo express no opinion on the case. Captain 
Gordon may ho justified up to the hilt in all he 
lias done. IIo may have acted with tact and fair- 
ness, as well as decision, and tho Mahar&ja may be 
a light-headed incapable. All wo have to urge at 
the moment is that the case should be thoroughly 
sifted. If tho Indian Government shirks tho duty, 
thon the India Office must keep them up to the 
mark. And if Lord George Hamilton fails, then 
Parliament must ask him for an explanation. 
Captain Gordon may be another Havelock, and this 
Prince a second Tippoo, but that is no reason for 
our behaving in a despotic and arbitrary way. Our 
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agents exercise absolute power oyer tho Princes and 
peoples of India, and wo must do our best to see 
that this power is not turned into a more display of 
martial law. 


Mr. Herbert Roberts, M.l\, gave notice, for 
February 21th, of the following question in the 
House of Commons : — 

“To ask the Secretary of State for India, if his attention 
has keen called to ti e charts brought by the politieal agent at 
Jhalwar against the M.'ih.uaja Kina of that State, nrrom- 
panied with a recommendation to the Viceroy for his deposi- 
tion : if so, what action has been taken by the (xovernment of 
India with regard to tlu"*u oharues : 

“ Will ITis Highness have every opportunity afforded to him 
to defend himself publiely fiom these charges before nny 
definite action is taken with regard to the recommendation for 
his deposition : 

“ And, will the Secretary of Stab* lay upon the Table of the 
House any papers and correspondence relating to this diflieulty 
in Jhalwar." 

In reply to Mr. Roberts Herd (I. Hamilton said : 

“My answer to the first psrt of the first question is in the 
affirmative, and to the second part that the reports of the 
political agent as to tbo oppi fusion existing have been 
examined on the spot by t lie nevvly-appointed agent to the 
Governor-Gem ral, whose npoit is under the consideration of 
Lord Elgin. The M.ih.ir'ija will be allowed every ojqautuuity 
of submitting his reply to those charges. As soou as I have 
received the final decision of the \ icemy I will consider if 
papers relating to flu’s subject can be laid upon the Table of 
the House." 

Mr. Roberts has also given notice of tho following 
motion, for which no clay lias ^et boon fixed : 

“India (politieal resident at Jhalwar), —To call attention 
to the recent differences 1 m - tween the political resident at 
Jhalwar and the Maharaja R.mu of that State ; and to moM*, 
That, in the opinion ot this Ifmis-, the arrangements under 
which political residents are selected and appointed are unsatis- 
factory and require careful reconstruction." 


THE JUDICIARY AND THE EXECUTIVE 
IN INDIA. 

MEMORANDUM ISSl Kl> RV THE BRITISH 
UOMMITTEE. 

Undor the title u Memorandum on tho Separation 
of Judicial from Executive (’especially Police and 
Revenue) Duties in India,” the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress has just issued to 
Parliament, tho Press, and others, a compilation of 
tho authoritative) statements which have lately 
appeared in our columns. The Memorandum, to 
which we refer in “Indiana,” consists of sixteen 
foolscap pages, and opens with the following “Intro- 
ductory Noto,” signed by Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P , 
as Chairman of tho British Committoo : — 

1. Tho presont Memorandum owes its somewhat 
unusual form to the circumstances under which it has 
been drawn up. In November last the well-known 
Indian barrister, Mr. Manomohan Ghose, who was 
then staying in London, made an important state- 
ment to a representative of “India” upon the 
injustice and dangers arising from the combination 


of Judicial and Executive functions in the same 
officers in India. Mr. Gbose’s statement attracted 
tho notice of Sir Richard Garth, who described it as 
thoroughly well considered and deserving of great 
respect, and suggested that it should be sent to every 
member of Parliament, both Lords and Commons. 
It is in order to carry out Sir Richard Garth’s sug- 
gestion that the following documents have been 
brought together. They include, besides Mr. Ghose’s 
statement and Sir Richard Garth’s letter, brief ex- 
pressions of sympathetic opinion by Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Richard Couch, Sir John Phear, Sir R. T. Reid, 
Sir William Markby, and Sir Raymond West, 
together with a schorno, propared in 1898 by Mr. 
Eomesh Chunder Dutt and approved by Sir Richard 
Garth, for carrying out the proposed reform. Mr. 
Dutt’s scheme referred to Bengal, the Presidency, 
that is, into which it had boon declared that the 
reform could not bo introduced becauso it involved ad- 
ditional expenditure of prohibitive amount. Similar 
schemes for other Presidencies and Provinces had 
been framed, but it was understood that tho most 
serious financial diflieulty was approhendod in Bengal. 
Lord Dullerin was probably impressed with this 
opinion when, as Viceroy, he referred to the petition 
of the Indian National Congress for the Separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions as a “counsel 
of perfection ” which the Government of Tndia was, 
by the stato of the finances at that time, prevonted 
from accepting. 

2. Mr. Manomohan Ghoso’s statement is repro- 
duced hero as it originally appeared, without omis- 
sion, alteration, or addition. It deals, however, not 
only with the separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions, hut also with tho distinct, though col- 
lateral, question of tho freedom of the Judiciary 
from pressure on the part of the Executive. It is 
tho purposo of the present Memorandum to direct 
attention to tho first of those questions — to the evils 
inseparable from a system under which the chief 
Executive official of a district collects the revenue, 
controls tho police, institute s prosecutions, and at the 
same tirno exorcises large and preponderating J udicial 
powers in tho same district. Mr. Manomohan Ghose 
demonstrates the nature and gravity of these ovils, 
and illustrates his statements by moans of authentic 
examples diuwn from his own experience. 

d. Tho subject is not new. On tho contrary, as 
Mr. Komesh Oh under Dutt remarks, a Commission 
appointed to report on the police doclared so long 
ago as I860 that “judicial and police functions” 
ought not to he “mixed up and confoundod,” and 
the present system has not only boon consistently 
condemned by high legal authorities, by Anglo- 
Indian officers of all parties, and by independent 
public opinion in India, but lias also provoked tho 
censure of two successive Secretaries of State, Lord 
Cross and Lord Kimberley. The only semblance of 
argument against a reform demanded by such a 
chorus of voices and with such unanswerable force, 
is the allegation that it would bo too costly. If this 
theory is still hold in any quarter, it is disposed of, 
at once and for all, by Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
who shows in detail, and with tho authority of ex- 
perience in tho several offices concerned, that the 
reform might he accomplished without any addition 
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to expenditure. Even if Mr. Dutt’s statements were 
not regarded as conclusive, a practical experiment 
might at least be made in a single Division, whore 
the “ counsel of perfection ” could be adopted without 
risking any considerable incroase of expenditure. 

THE SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 

NINTH SESSION. 

TEXT OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 

Wo give below the text of the resolutions carried 
at the Ninth Session of the Indian Social Conference, 
which met at Poona last Decombor : — 

I. — Extension or Female Education. 

Kao Bahadur Lalsiiitxker, of Alimedabad, moved 
that, while expressing its satisfaction with the efforts 
that had been made by various private societies and 
Samajas iu Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, Alimedabad, 
Jalandhar, and other cities, and by the native States 
of Baroda and Mysore, for tho promotion of higher 
female education, eithor by the establishment of high 
schools, or by opening homo classes or giving lectures 
to grown-up ladies, or by holding periodical exami- 
nations for awarding prizes to those who studied at 
home, this Conference still considered that further 
organised efforts must be made to secure a widor 
•extension of fomalo education, as regards the numbers 
of scholars attending and the standards taught in 
primary and secondary schools, so as to bring it to 
tlio level of tho education of boys; and tho Con- 
ference recommended that all social reform associa- 
tions in the country should recognise tho claims of 
this reform upon their attention, and endeavour to 
the best of their power to secure the support of 
private and public funds for such extension. 

II. — Temperance tn India. 

Professor Aha .ii Yimixu l vat it ay ate proposed tho 
second resolution, declaring that the Conference 
noted with pleasure that — thanks to tho noblo efforts 
made by Mr. W. S. Caine, Rev. Mr. Evans, and 
their native fellow-workers — considerable success 
had attended tho efforts of tho Ivayastha Temperance 
Society and similar other organisations for the pro- 
motion of total abstinence, and it felt more than 
ever tho necessity of active co-operation between tho 
temporaneo movements in India, and in England 
and America. The vice was not of anciont growth 
here, arnfwas still confined to minorities ; and it was 
in the opinion of the Conference necossary that tho 
majority of total abstainers should exert themselves 
to popularise their views, and to obtain tho power of 
enforcing them by some adaptation of the principle 
of local option, which could not be secured without 
the co-operation of tho English and American tem- 
perance societies. 

III. — The Anti-Nautch Movement. 

Mr. Ramaniuiai, of Alimedabad, moved that the 
Conference recorded its satisfaction that the anti- 
mutch movement had found such general support in 
all parts of India, and recommended tho various 


social reform associations in the country to persevere 
in the adoption of this self-denying ordinance, and 
to supplement it by plodging their members to adhere 
to the cardinal principle of observing on all occasions 
as a religious duty purity of thought, speech, and 
action, so as to purgo their society generally of tho 
evils of low and immoral surroundings. 

IV. — Muhammadans and Hindus. 

Mr. Ali Mahomed Bitimji proposed the fourth 
resolution, which set forth that, while it was a matter 
of general satisfaction that the relations between tho 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh had assumed their normal character 
of mutual help and toloration, tho Conference regretted 
that their relations had not boon equally satisfactory 
in some parts of the Presidency of Bombay and the 
Puu jab, and there had boon unfortunate misunder- 
standings between tho Hindus and tho native 
Christians, in one or two plaeos in tho Madras Pre- 
sidency. The Conference recommended to all social 
reform associations that it was their first duty to 
cultivate friendly relations with the professors of all 
creeds, and they should lend their active support to 
the efforts made by tho Government to establish a 
better understanding between all classes, by pressing 
for tho creation of luixod conciliation boards to settle 
misunderstandings before thoy broke" out in open 
violence. 

Y. — IvK- ADM IS SION TO CASTE. 

Mr. I). G. Garud moved that the Conference noted 
with satisfaction tiiat there now existed no difficulty 
in tho admission of foreign-travelled people among 
the Khatri and Shikh communities of the Punjab, 
and that tho admission of similar people in Guzerat 
and Southern India had been secured during the 
present year on more easy conditions than were 
possible some years ago. The Conference recom- 
mended theso examples to the Ivayastha community 
in the north- western provinces, whore more difficulty 
had been experienced, and to the Brahmans and 
other high cartes iu all parts of the c mntry among 
whom the prejudice against foreign travel by seaw'as 
still strong. The earnest eo-oporation of the caste 
and ecclesiastical leaders must be enlisted in this 
work, as tho final success of ali tho political, indus- 
trial, and social activities rested on this movoment. 

YI. — Inter* ommunion retween Suh-Castes. 

On the motion of Mr. Govind Bapujee Josur, it 
was resolved that “the Conference notes with plea- 
sure that the reports of some of the associations 
display very praiseworthy efforts in aorno places to 
bring about intercommunion botween tho mombers 
of sub-castes or subdivisions. Pnless some such 
fusion is encouraged in all tho smaller castes, no 
practical reform even as regards marriage customs as 
existing in some of the castes is permanently pos- 
sible ; and it is on this and other accounts that .the 
Conference recommends ali social reform associations 
to direct their efforts to secure tho reunion of the 
smaller divisions.” 

VII. — Marriage Customs and Laws. 

Pundit Malyiva proposed the soventh resolution 
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as follows : — “ The Conference notes with pleasure 
that the very earnest efforts made in some of the 
highest Brahman families to raiso the marriageable 
age of girls and boys in the Maharashtra country, 
and in some other parts of Northern India, have 
been attended with considerable success, and the 
weakness of the opposition made leads to tho hope 
that further persistence in this direction will soon 
raise tho tone of the national sentiment on this 
question, so as to socuro a return to the old traditions 
of Yedic and Epic times. {¥) The Conference further 
expresses its satisfaction that the marriage laws passed 
by his Highness tho lato Maharaja have worked 
well in Mysore, and tho fact that the breaches of tho 
the law were brought to tho notice of the authorities 
by neigbours encouragos the hope that public senti- 
ment is slowly rousing itself to the evils of this 
custom. (e) The action of tho ecclesiastical head 
Acharya in Maharastra, in solemnly condemning the 
practice of the sale of girls, is a matter which sug- 
suggests the hope that the time has now come when 
this evil custom, so opposed to all old traditions and 
sense of human dignity, will be discountenanced by 
all classes of the community and fall into disuso. 
( d ) It is also a matter of great satisfaction that the 
Governments of Bengal, North-Westorn Frovincos, 
and the Punjab have interested themselves in tho 
discouragement of extravagant expenditure in mar- 
riage and death ceremonies. Tho various caste 
organisations have anticipated such action in many 
places, and it may be hoped that these communities, 
helped by Government, will soon be enabled to enforco 
their regulations upon their own recalcitrant members 
without hitch or danger of schism.” 

VIII. — Ke- marriage of Widows. 

Kao Baiiaduu G fntatrao Manker moved tho 
eighth resolution, as follows: “The Conference ex- 
presses its satisfaction that this year, as in the two 
or three years past, some ten marriages of widows 
have taken place — five in tho Presidency of Bombay, 
one in Madras, and four in the Punjab ; and it con- 
gratulates Devan Santrama, of Lahore, on the moral 
courage shown by him in this connection. The Con- 
ference hopes that in Bengal, where the movement 
had its first origin, and the misery of child- widows 
is enhanced hy Koolin polygamy, special efforts will 
be made to honour the memory of the late Pandit 
Vidyasagar, hy supporting the movement dear to his 
heart. As long as the miserable condition of the 
child-widow fails to move the people, there can be 
no happy home in tho land : and the Conference 
accordingly recommends all the social reform asso- 
ciations to support this cause by their active sym- 
pathy and personal help.” 

IX. — -Disfigurement of Ciiild-Wjdows. 

Mr. K. Nalarayan, editor of the Indian Social 
Reformer , proposed the ninth resolution : “ The 

practice of disfigurement in the case of child- widows 
is an enormity which must be put down by strenuous 
private efforts in all places, and the widows be edu- 
cated, and thus taught to help themselves, and earn 
their own livelihood, and be helpful to those with 
whom their lot is cast by reason of their misfortune.” 


X. — Condition of the /Pariahs. 

It was resolved “ that the Conference notes with 
satisfaction that, in the Madras Presidency, the 
attention of Government and the public has been 
forcibly drawn to the condition of the Pariah caste, 
who, hy reason of their neglect by casto-Hindus, are 
tempted to givo up their faith, and becomo converts 
to other croeds. The education and social ameliora- 
tion of these out-castes, in all parts of India, is a 
duty which devolves upon all those who liavo the 
permanent good of their country at heart, and every 
effort should he made to raise these classes to a 
position where, by education and industry, they may 
rise above the disadvantages of their condition.” 

XL -Admission of Converts into Hindu Society. 

Mr. Sevaklal Kursondas, addressing the assembly 
in Hindustani, proposed “that tho Conference wel- 
comes tho efforts made in the Contral Provinces, 
Madras, and the Punjab to admit into Hindu society 
converts to other religion, and tho Conference hopes 
that tho people everywhere will try to follow in the 
same footstops.” 

XII. — Destitution of Conjugal Kights. 

Kao Bahadur Bhat moved that the Conference 
recorded its regret that the Supreme Legislative 
Council abandoned, in Committee, the proposal to 
give discretionary power to tho Judges to enforce 
restitution of conjugal rights hy imprisonment, and 
rejected even the modified motion brought by the 
lion. Mr. Mehta on the subject. The Conference 
hopod that the subject would soon engage the atten- 
tion of Government, so as to remedy the evil which 
had been partly created hy its own enactmonts. 


ILbufos. 


THE STORY OP THE DECCAN. 

A I Hat or y of the Jteccan. By J. D. B. Gribble. In 
2 vols. With Portraits, Maps, Plates, and Illus- 
trations. Yol. 1. (London : Luzac and Co.) 

Mr. GriMile has done good historical service in 
gathering and piecing together a great variety of 
materials into a continuous history of the Deccan. 
Ho disclaims originality, and boldly announces that 
ho has helped himself without a scruple to everything 
that promised to be useful for his purposo, find it 
wherever he might. He has made free with Elliott 
and Dawson, and ho has gleaned much excellent 
and interesting material from the Bombay Gazetteers 
of the various Deccan districts. For a most interest- 
ing episode of Bijapur history he has laid under 
contribution Colonel Meadows Taylor’s fine historical 
romance, “ A Noble (fueon.” The only objection 
that the reader is likely to raise is, that Mr. Gribble 
has not always succeeded in fitting his materials 
together in a very artistic stylo. The dovetailing is 
somewhat rough. Bettor that, however, than lack 
of the materials. Perhaps, too, some blame must 
rest upon the fact that the author did not have an 
opportunity of putting the finishing touc. es to his 
proofs. There are many blundeis throughout the 
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volume, which indicate that Mr. Gribble’s own eyes 
did not see his book through the press. This is 
a pity, especially in. a really handsome volume, 
although it does not detract from the essential valuo 
of the narrative. After all, the printing iH very 
creditable — for Amsterdam. When Mr. Dribble 
has published his second volumo he will fairly be 
regarded as having performed for the Deccan tho 
literary service that Tod, Wilks, and Grant Duff 
performed so ably for Kajputana, Mysore, and tho 
Mahrattas. His work is a welcome reclamation of 
another large and important tract of historical 
jungle. 

Mr. Gribblo proposes to trace the history of the 
Deccan from the commencement of the fourteenth 
century down to the establishment of tho present 
dynasty — a period of four conturies, full of blood 
and strugglo, full also of tho most interesting and 
romantic episodes. The present volume covers some 
three-quarters of the period. The first division 
deals mainly with the House of Bahmani and tho 
rise of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. The second is 
chiefly concerned with the history of Bijapur, and 
with the fall of Vijayanagar and Golconda. The 
third contemplates the empire in ruins, and the rise 
of a now kingdom from the debris. “ Beyond tho 
Khyber Pass began to loom the shadow of the 
Persian conqueror, and in Maharashtra a nation 
had been formed that was to make a bid for the 
empire. It did so, and failed ; and in tho meanwhile 
in the west and tho east and tho north-east the small 
clouds of British power, at the time scarcely bigger 
than a man’B hand, gradually increased in size, until 
a few years later tho English were called in, first as 
the aids, and then as the arbiters, of the Mu- 
hammadan emperors.” The whole Btory, if of ton 
gruesome and repulsive, is also often picturesque, 
and always eminently instructive. 

“Indian history,” says Mr. Gribble, “is for tho 
moat part a record of daring adventurers, who gain 
power and sometimes tho throne by a series of crimes, 
and utilise it for purposes of . extortion, tyranny and 
and oppression.” The generalisation is amply sup- 
ported by the history of the Deccan, notwithstanding 
occasional contrasts of the most remarkable kind, 
such as the Sultan Alla-ud-Din and Asaf Jah, at the 
beginning and tho end of the present volume. The 
story commences with the destruction of tho Hindu 
kingdoms of Warangal and Deogiri, and the plun- 
dering incursions of tho Muhammadan armies far 
away to the south; while the Hindus, driven from 
Warangal and the Telingana, have founded a new 
kingdom at Vijayanagar, destined to provo for two 
centuries and a half a bulwark against further inva- 
sion. The lunacies of Mahomed Tughlak Shah (Mr. 
Gribble is made to spell his name half-a-dozen 
different ways) are outdone in interest by the ro- 
markable story of Hassan, a field labourer for the 
first thirty years of his life, who eventually foundod 
the dynasty of Bahmani, ascending the throne of the 
Deccan in 1647 as Sultan Alla-ud-Din. 

“There are, unfortunately, but very slight materials for a 
history of the Sultan Alla -ml -Bin, but those that exist are 
auflicent to show that he dei-erves a high place amongst the 
great men of the world’s history. Born in the lowest ranks, 
he rose, by his own honesty of character, to he the founder of 
a great kingdom, vnd at no time was his career stained by 


cruelty or injustice. Then* are few characters in history that 
can compare with this, the first King of the Deccan, and 
there is probably no other nation in the world than tho 
Muhammadan which cm furnish the example of a peasant 
raising himself to the throne of a monarch, who retains 
throughout his career not only dignity of character, but 
honesty of purpose, and who relinquishes life with such humble 
piety and simplicity. Muhammadans of the Deccan muy welL 
he proud of the first founder of their rule.” 

A pretty good case might, indeed, be made out in 
favour of a lloman emperor or two on much the 
same lines — say, Diocletian, or Justin, or Justinian. 
Still it is pleasant to meet with such a man as Alla-ud- 
Din in such circumstuuces, and Mr. Gribble’s praise 
of him must not be grudged. He was much tho best 
of his house, of tho Gulburga and Bieder sultans, 
though it is agreeable to find a son of his, Mahmood 
Shah (1378-96) “in the habit of saying that kings 
wero only trustees of the divine riches, and that to 
expend more than was absolutely necessary was a 
broach of trust.” It would be a singularly happy 
thing for India if this principle of Mahmood’s pre- 
vailed in its governing counsels five hundred years 
after his timo. Mahmood was the fifth of the 
Gulburga sultans, ami appears to have laid to heart 
tho wisdom of his fatlior. During his reign great 
care appears to havo been bestowed on education, 
schools being established in the principal towns ; 
and much consideration soems to have been shown 
to the poor people. In the reign of Feroze Shah, the 
eighth sultan (1 396- 1 122), there is a remarkable 
episode, the story of tho lovely Pertal, daughter of a 
Hindu farmer, for whose sake the Sultan Ferozo and 
tho King of Vijayanagar warred on each other — the 
King of Vijayanagar, by the way, having some 
12,000 wives already. In the reign of Muhammed 
Shah (1462-82) there comes into prominence another 
personage with a very romantic history. This was 
Yusuf Adil Khan. Yusuf was born in 1443, son of 
Murad, the Sultan of Turkey. On the death Of 
Murad in lloO, Yusuf was threatened with the bow- 
string, but was saved by tho address of his mother, 
who had him committed to tho care of a slave-dealer, 
who carriod him oil to Persia, whence he made his 
way to Ahmedabad Bieder. There, by his personal 
qualities, he steadily rose until eventually he founded 
“another dynasty, which was to supplant the house 
of Bahmani and rule with splendour in the Deccan 
for nearly two hundred years, until at last conquered 
by the all-poworful Aurungzebe. This new dynasty 
was the Adil Shahi house of Bijapur.” 

Yusuf Adil Shall was eminently worthy of his 
success. Ho was a great soldier and statesman, 
“handsome in person,” says Ferishta, “ eloquent of 
speech, and eminent for his learning, liberality, and 
valour.” His strong position is indicated by his 
daring to change the religion of his State from the 
Sunni to the Shiah creed ; and his breadth of mind 
is shown by his tolerant proclamation to his subjects. 
“ My faitli for myself, and your faith, for your- 
selves.” llis privato character, too, was temperate 
and virtuous ; he had but one wife, a Hindoo lady. 
The most striking figure, however, in the history of 
the Adil Shahi dynasty is not named in the list of 
Sultans. That figure is Queen Chand, the wife and 
widow of Ali Adil (1257-79), the fifth in the line. 
She is Colonel Meadows Taylor’s “Noble Queen,” 
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and Lis description of Lor may be well repeated 
hero : 

“l'Vw in England know that tho contemporary of our 
Quooti Kli/aboth in the J k rona kingdoms was u woman of 
equal tibilty, of equal political talent, of equal, though in a 
different sense, education and accomplishments, who ruled over 
a realm as large, a population as large, and as intelligent, and 
as rieh, as England , a woman who, surrounded by jealous 
enemies, preserved by her own personal valour and endurance 
her kingdom from destruction and partition ; who, through all 
temptations and exercise of absolute power, was at once simple, 
generous, frank, and merciful, as she was chaste, virtuous, 
religious, and charitable- one who, among all the women of 
India, stands out as a jewel without flaw and beyond price. 

Mr. Gribble narrates how Queen Chand, who was 
the sister of tho Ahmednagar Sultan, accompanied 
her husband in his campaigns and rode by his side 
to battlo ; how, in times of peace, she had a largo 
portion of the public affairs entrusted to her, and 
gave audiences and transacted business in open 
durbar; and how site was beloved bv all, not only 
for her daring, but also for her justice and firmness. 
When Prince Murad, Akbar’s son, camo down on 
Ahmednagar with 30,000 men, Queen Chand, then 
nearly fifty years of age, responded to tho call to 
undertake the Regency and tho defence of the State. 
A breach being suddenly made in tho walls, “ several 
of the leading officors of the garrison prepared for 
flight.'’ 

“But Chand Bibi, clad in armour, and with a veil thrown 
over )u r face, and with a drawn sword in her hand, dashed 
forward to defend the breach. The fugitives to a man 
returned and joined her, and as tho storming party held hack 
for the other mines, the besieged hud time to throw rockets, 
powder, and other combustibles into the ditch, and to bring 
guns to bear upon tho breach. From the early morning until 
sundown, tho heroic Queen remained in the breach, encourag- 
ing her soldiers and endeavouring to repair the damage. For 
some reason or other, tho general assault was delayed until Ihe 
afternoon, by which time the defenders were better prepared 
to resist it, hut from about two o’clock until sunset force after 
force of Moguls was hurled against the breach to be each tone 
repulsed, until tho moat was filled with the bodies of the slain. 
Throughout the whole of this desperate attack, Queen (’hand 
was foremost amongst the defenders. Her green veil was seen 
everywhere, and her voice was heard, calling out in its shrill 
treble her late husband’s battle cry.” 

The attack failed, and tlio siege was raised. But in 
another siege, in 1599, Chand Bibi was cut down 
and died, “one of tho noblest characters in the 
history of India.” Tho Moguls now got firm footing 
in tho Deccan, and tho beginning of tho end had 
commenced. 

One more episode : — 

“ In tho same year a* Ahmednagar fell, an incident occurred 
which was destined to h;i\e a most important effect upon Indian 
lu-tory. During the Ifoli festival of that year (Munh-April). 
a Murutha named Majoli Bhousla, who commanded a su.tll 
body of Silleedarhor.se. took his son Shahji, a hoy of five, to 
pay his respects to his coin in finding officer! Lukhji Jmlhavrao. 
Lukhji’s littlo daughter, ,Jip ;i ohild of three, was present, 
and, whilst the elders wore talking, the two children began to 
play together. Lukhji .i-W his daughter, in joke ‘ [low 
would yon like that hoy f.»r y«.ur husband r’ and, on the girl 
saying ‘Yes,’ Majoli at once rose and called the gimsU to 
witness that Lukhji had ollhrvd his daughter in marriage to his 
«on Shahji, which offer he, as Shahji’s father, accepted. Taken 
thuH ut his word, Lukhji aud his wife were exceedingly angry, 
but Majoli remained unshaken, and eventually (l (> 04 ) the 
marriage really took place. The issue of this marriage was 
the great Sivaji, the foumhr of the Maratha nation.” 

We have dwelt mainly on the picturesque side of 
the history ; but not only the political developments, 


but also the moral and material condition of the 
country will be found to be carefully traced and 
illustrated. The maps, portraits, and other illustra- 
tions add much to the value of the work. We shall 
look forward with interost to the appearanco of the 
socond volume. 


“ THE VALLEY OF KASHMIR.” 

The Valle}f of Kashmir. By Walter II. Lawrence, 

I.C.S., O.I.E., Settlement Commissioner, Kashmir 

and Jammu State. (Oxford University Press, 

1895.) 

Tho latest of the hnndsome publications on Indian 
matters from the Clarendon Press is the result and 
record of six years’ work in Kashmir. The presont 
settlement was commenced in 1887 by Mr. Wingate, 
who was succeeded by Mr. Lawrence in 1889, and 
the arrangements made under their guidance were 
finally confirmed in 1893. A comparison of the 
ohl administration and the new settlement would, 
under tho guidaneo of Mr. Lawrence, load us to the 
conclusion that Englishmen in gonoral were arch- 
angels, and that the Political Department of the 
Government of India were gods. Tho truth is, un- 
happily, somewhat different. Everybody knows that 
there is another side to the picture painted by Mr. 
Lawrence, and those who remember tho late Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s speeches, and have read “ Condemned 
Unheard,” will tako a due discount oil Mr. Lawrenco's 
inspired and ex parte statement of the political ques- 
tion. The picture which he presents of tho un- 
reformed, un-Anglicisod Kashmir is black enough. 
The history of the State was, we are led to believe, 
a history of centuries of extortion and oppres- 
sion. Taxation had steadily risen until it amounted 
to no less than throe-fourths of tho produce 
of tho land, and although the proportion was 
reduced in 18(H) to littlo more than half, this 
improvement was more than compensated by the 
wasteful methods of collection. Unjust assess- 
ments, tho farming of taxes, and tho embezzlement 
of sums which were entered as arrears against the 
various districts combined to bring about such a 
position of affairs that, while the revenue steadily 
rose on paper, it no less steadily declined in fact. 
Cultivators abandoned thoir holdings, and would 
have left the valley, had not tho laws forbidden. 
Many of them went to swell the hugo pauper popu- 
lation of the capital and to food on the corn supplied 
there at State prices — a provision which is one of 
the most curious institutions of Srinagar. From 
timo immemorial the villagers had been looked upon 
as inferior to tho urban population, and in the inte- 
rest of the latter payment of revenuo in grain valued 
much below the market rate w T as customary, and tho 
sale of produce by the cultivator prohibited. Col- 
lectors, boatmen and officials of all classes plundered 
and adulterated tho grain, and lent their support to 
the maintenance of an oppressive system. The 
difficulties of transport in Kashmir produced another 
giievance, a system of cor vie f >r the provision of 
carriers. But the Government of India lias changed 
all this. A complete survey has bean made, together 
with a new and c quitable assessment, holders of land 
have been confirmed in their possessions, with 
horeditary right of oooupancy, out without the 
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power to alienate land either by sale or mortgage. 
Cultivators have returned to their farms, and it has 
been found possible to repeal the prohibition of 
emigration; the corvee has been limited, and by the 
construction of a road to Gilghit its necessity is in 
great part obviated. The fictitious arrears of 
revenue havo been remitted, the host of petty 
officials who took toll of all revenue is rapidly dis- 
appearing, and payment in kind with all its con- 
comitant evils has been reduced to tho actual limits 
imposed by the necessity of feeding the real poor of 
Srinagar, the remnants of tho once flourishing 
shawl- weavors. And so the coukur de rose continues. 
With the support of the Maharaja and his Council, 
Mr. Lawrence has effected asycial revolution. Whilo 
the burden on the people has been lightened, the 
net rovonue has boon increased to such an extent 
that the cost of tho settlement will bo recouped 
within two years. Such is the impression 
convoyed by Mr. Lawrence. Tho transforma- 
tion is as beneficent as it is complete. But it 
is really “ all too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food.” AVe will not, at this moment, 
dwell upon the other side of the picturo, nor enquiro 
how far the blame, under tho old system, was duo 
solely to tho Mdharajn, and how far the praise, 
under tho now system, is due solely to the Govern- 
ment of India. The true history of Kashmir has 
yet to be written. Meantime, the question that Mr. 
Lawrence’s narrativo suggests is whether such im- 
provements as havo been wado could not havo been 
made equally well without tho introduction of an 
exotic system, and certainly without the use of 
methods which, wo fear, are only too acceptable to a 
certain cot trie in the Government of India. English 
readers of this part of Mr. Luwrenco’s book should, 
in fairness, road “ Condemned Unheard” as well. 

Mr. Lawrence's survey of the history of Kashmir 
occupies, howover, a comparatively small portion 
of tho volume, which w as “ written for the State 
administration with the object of recording the 
statistics and resources of tho valley.” A mass 
of important information and figures bearing on 
religions, races, industries, flora, fauna, geology, 
agriculture, etc., attost the caro aud through- 
ness of the survey, whilo tho excellent chap- 
tors on archaeology, scenery, and social lifo in- 
dicate tho zest with which Mr. Lawronco under- 
took his task, in addition to providing a largo 
amount of delightful pabulum for tho purely general 
reader. Much has been written on Kashmir since 
Bernier visitod the country in 16G-1 and w r roto his ac- 
count of “Cachemiro, the Taradiso of tho Indies,” 
and we havo iihbibed many notions of the woalth and 
splendour of the country from our early acquaintance 
with fairy tales anont beautiful princesses of Cache - 
mire. But oven examined in the dry light of oflioial 
statistics and reports tho country remains one of 
unsurpassed beauty and interest, and the people, 
though exhibiting in their character the effects of an 
unenviable history, are still entertaining and com- 
panionable. Originally a vast lake surrounded by 
towns, the ruins of which high up on the hills marked 
tho original level of tho water, the valley of Kashmir 
was laid bare when the water found an outlet at 
Baramula. Tho absenco of easy means of egress 


and intercourse with the outer world has had its 
natural offect on the native population. The hulk 
of the traffic is earned on the Jeholum by boats 
which drift at the rate of a mile and a half an hour, 
a speed which is accepted as a kind of standard for 
the regulation of domestic matters in general. Con- 
sequently time is of no importance to the Kashmiri. 
Like other people of much leisure he is not over 
particular in tho matter of cleanliness, hut insists on 
warmth. In winter his sheep are penned in tho 
ground floor of the house that they may warm tho 
living room above ; ho also wearH under his long 
robe an earthenware pot in a wicker case filled with 
hot embers to keep him warm. On the other hand 
ho has no furniture and is content with a wash once 
in ten days. He is not without humour. A villager, 
who complained to A[r. Lawrence that his undo had 
turned hnn out naked, received a present of Euro- 
pean clothing, with the advice to behave like a 
European now that bo was clothed as one. Next 
day the undo came to complain, bearing on his 
person the marks of a severo castigation. Some- 
thing too may bo hopod from a man who will 
paddle till ho drops rather than let a rival 
boatman pass him, and who takes kindly to (Ticket. 
When wo remember how large a part in his history 
has been played by fire, famine, flood, and earth- 
quake ; how often cholera lias swept tho valley; 
and how small-pox, by its repeated devastations, 
lias raised unto itself a deity to bo propitiated 
and a ceromonial to be observed ; wo shall feel more 
kindly disposed towards his superstition and selfish- 
ness ; with his history beforo us, wo shall make allow- 
ances for liis deficiency in truthfulness. Mr. Law- 
rence, of course, endorses the opinion that good govern- 
ment will reform the native population completely, 
and careful administration is alroady doing something 
to stain]) out fire, famine, Hood, and epidemic. Even 
with all its existing disadvantages, a country in 
which the traveller can find beautiful scenery, and. 
by regulating tho altitude of his abodo, can enjoy 
th o climate which suits him best ; whero even the 
dirty towns aro undeniably picturesque ; whoio the 
arehieologist can find ruined temples that furnish 
opportunities for endless speculation on tho eastward 
advance of Greek inllucnce in art ; where the sports- 
man can find the fullest gratification of his tastes ; 
ami where one of the highest ambitions of the prince 
is to render hospitality and assistance to all who 
travel in his domains -such a country must havo 
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many attractions for European visitors. The first 
impulse that follows the reading of the volume before 
us suggests the enquiry, How do the trains run to 
Jammu ? % 

The work is enriched by seventeen photographic 
plates, a map, and several charts ; it is well indexed ; 
and perfect letterpress, paper, and binding make a 
handsome book, worthy, so far as production is con- 
•cerned, of the best traditions of the Clarendon Tress. 

ME. HAROLD SPENDER’S STORY. 

At the Sign of the Guillotine. By Harold Spender 
(London : T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Spender has resorted to a fashion now much 
in vogue among a certain class of novelists, and 
sought his plot among the pages of French history. 
The scene of his novel opens at the time of the 
Revolution, when Robespierre was at the height of 
triumphant dictatorship, and practically ends with 
his fall. Dealing with public life in Paris at tho 
time tho book alfords interesting portraits of such 
men as St. Just, Couthon, and Robespierre himsolf. 
The main outlines of tho plot may be sketched as 
follows. The Deputy Bertrand Louvier, who has 
been absent from Paris on political business, returns 
to find that the Revolution, which he had hoped 
would secure prosperty and happiness to his native 
land, has plunged it into misery. lie has for some 
years been attached to ELise Duplay, a girl who, like 
himself, belongs to the bourgeois class. Shortly after 
his arrival in Paris he becomes betrothed to her. 
The news reaches tho ears of Robespierre, who 
lodges w ith the Duplays, and who has long cherished 
a secret attachment to Elise. ne imprisons Louvier 
and releases him only after Elise has promised to 
marry himsolf. Thenceforward, the object of 
Louvier’s life is to destroy his unscrupulous rival, 
and he becomes the leading spirit in the plots 
which ultimately bring the tyrant to the guillotine. 
When Robespierre has been removed from tho path 
of the lovers, we recognise that the position has 
changed. Louvier is no longer a noble patriot, but 
an embittered man, who has poisoned his own soul 
in pursuit of revenge. He falls a victim to disease, 
and in his last moments consigns Elise to the care of 
De Saens, a somewhat philosophical nobleman who 
discharges the trust by marrying her and living 
in retirement for the rest of his life. Though the in- 
terest of the story is well maintained, this conclusion 
seems to us rather weak. Elise is perhaps the least 
satisfactory character in the book. That, in the last 
straits, to save her lover’s life, she should consent to 
be betrothed to Robespierre, is admissible. That 
she should endure the position thus forced upon her 
for more than a year, during which her sentiments 
changed from esteem to abhorrence, is possible. But 
that she should afterwards calmly accept De Saens 
is, at least, unromantic. The Marquis de Saens is a 
man whom experience has gone far to make a cynic. 
He offers a striking contrast and analogy to Louvier. 
Both are in early manhood ardent Republicans, 
though severed so far in position, and both shrink 
in horror from the excesses perpotrated in tho name 
of liberty. The Marquis describes his own feelings 
in the words : “ I still hoped that good men would 
lukTe courage to punish the miscreants, and to 


develop© the good side of the Revolution. Nothing 
was done. I found myself in danger of perishing 
stupidly and causelessly, just mangled to death with 
a playful stroke of the great Revolutionary animal. 
At that I confess I determined to go. I left a 
France insane. I will go back to her when she has 
recovered her sanity.” De Saens was in fact a man 
who had been compelled to part with the dream of 
his youth. But there seems to be no reason why he 
and Elise should be united on the strength of a 
common disappointment. Considerable liberty has 
of course been taken with some of the historical 
characters. Duplay, weak-minded and pompous as 
lie appears, is yet an amiablo representation of the 
bloodthirsty juryman of history. Robespierre, 
though the chief traits in his character, his personal 
vanity, cruelty and cowardice, are clearly shown, is 
nevertheless depicted as a man whose private life 
was altogether inestimable. Actual facts in such 
a care are too repulsive. Finally, we congratulate 
Mr. Spender on his first novel, in the confident 
belief that the promise he displays as a writer will 
bring him greater success in tho future, and that 
his power of delineating character will be not less 
conspicuous on a canvass where he has a freer hand. 


That invaluable handbook, Whitaker's Almanack, makes its 
twenty-ninth appearance and shows no decline from the 
excellence that characterised it under the editorship of its late 
founder, whoso name has Income a household word. Whitaker 
is the veritable mult am vt parco of the commercial world and of 
the general reader. Its pages may he consulted for something 
about every thing, though not, perhaps, for everything about 
any thing. The chapter on “ The British Empire in India,’' 
for example, consists of some 2G pages of closely printed 
matter, and is a marvel of condensation. But it is unfortunate 
that the compiler of facts about Chitral forgets that the 
policy of occupation is a breach of faith. This summary hears 
the true official stamp. Criticism is, of course, out of the 
question in a book of reference, but a hare statement of tho 
facts would have revealed the truth. We read Whitaker, but 
docs Whitaker read India r 
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Sir James Westland presented in the 
f *B° d D< *t m legislative Council of the Governor- 
n 86 * General on March 18th his financial 
statement for 1896-7. We print elsewhere the brief 
telegraphic summary which was sent, according to 
custom, to the Secretary of State. The details of 
the Budget will be more properly criticised when we 
have before us the full text of Sir J. Westland’s 
statement, and the report of the debate in the 
Legislative Council. Meantime, however, there are 
one or two points which obviously call for notice. 
The financial statement “ begins,” we are told, 

“by announcing the restoration of the Famine Insurance 
Grant, with effect from the date of its suspension. The 
amount will, however, for tho present be taken at Rx. 1,000,000 
instead of Rx. 1,500,000, this amount being considered, on a 
review of fifteen years’ transactions, to make sufficient pro- 
vision for present needs.” 

“Restoration” is rather good — after the reiterated 
assertions of the Government of India during recent 
years that there was no such thing as a Famine 
Insurance Fund, and that any contributions which 
it might be handsome enough to make to famine 
insurance must be produced by a surplus. We 
venture to congratulate the Government of India 
upon admitting, however tardily, tho force of the 
criticisms consistently urged by the Indian National 
Og&greia and in these columns. That “ restoration ” 


is the right word is conclusively shown by the history 
of the Famine Insurance Fund. Those who wish to 
look closely into the subject may consult India for 
July, 1894 (p. 218). Ilere wo may note the terms 
employed by Sir John Strachey when he presented 
his Financial Statement in 1877 and explained the 
new taxation for famine insurance : 

“I hope,” he said, “that no desire to carry out any ad- 
ministrative improvement, however urgent, or any fiscal reform, 
however wise, will tempt, the Government to neglect this 
sacred trust.” 

Similarly, Lord Lytton, in his Minute of March 12tb, 
1878, recorded on behalf of the Government of 
India, the following pledge >— 

“To apply sums from the surplus revenues at the rate of 
1 S millions sterling per annum in such a manner as to create? 
what shall ho, in fact, an insurance fund, from which future 
expenditure for famine relief can be provided for without 
adding to tho permanent burden of the revenues.” 

Yet these sum 9 have not been applied. On tho 
contrary, the “sacred trust” has been neglected, 
though not for any administrative improvement nor 
for any fiscal reform. It is military expenditure, 
especially in Burma and beyond tho North- went 
frontier, that has played havoc with the Famine 
Insurance Fund. Even the “restoration ” is only at 
tho rate of Rx. 1,000, 000 instead of (not Rx.1,300,000 
as Sir J. AVestland appears oddly to have suggested, 
but) “ H million sterling ”— a very different thing. 
Still, it is something for the Government of India to 
resolve to do right by halves. 
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The grim wolf of military aggression 
The Cost of has, as Sir James Westland’s state- 
Aggresaion. ment g j 10WS} devoured no mall amount 

of the revenues of India during tin past year, 
and its privy i>aw is upon the new 'Budget* The 
charges for the Ckitral expedition are stated in 
the revised estimate for 1895-96 at Rx. 1,750,000 4* 
£16,000 sterling. This sum contrasts rather pain- 
fully with the original estimate of Rx. 150,000, and 
and there is, of course, more to follow. Mr. Balfour, 
to be sure, said in his airy way at Glasgow last 
November that the expenso of the Chitral operation 
was “absoluely insignificant.’' He was thinking, 
no doubt, of that egregious ostimate of Rx. 150,000. 
He added that the retention of Chitral would not 
involve the “ augmentation of the Indian army ” by 
one single soldier. If that is so, the Indian army 
must have been too large before. But Lord Salis- 
bury has reminded us to beware of the estimates of 
statesmen for projects upon which they have set 
their hearts. Besides, if the retention of Chitral 
was, as Mr. Balfour arguod, dictated by the “ pres- 
tige” of the British Empire, why should India pay 
the whole of the bill ? The new Budget sets apart 
Rx. -195,000 for mobilization, “ a large programme 
of railway capital expenditure is laid down,” and it 
is announced that “ a rupee loan of four croros will 
be raised in India.” These items, among others, 
will need close scrutiny. As for the surplus, the 
only thing that is yet certain about it is that we 
must not thank the Government of India for it, as 
the following figures show : — 

Surplus (as advertised) ........ Rx. 693,000 

Unexpected saving on Exchange Rx. 1,436,000 

Rx. 743,000 

In other words, if it had not been for the windfall 
from unexpected improvement in Exchange, it looks 
as if the Government of India would have produced 
a deficit of Rx. 7 13,000. As the Government esti- 
mated not for equilibrium but for a surplus of 
Rx. 991,000, this is rather a large order. The 
Budget estimate for military expenditure is 24 crores 
29 lakhs. “ It is remarked,” says the correspondent 
of the Times , “ that military expenditure in India 
continues to increase.” It does indeed. 


We wrote last month, with reference 
"Of^own tg the optimism of the Queen’s Speech 
and of Lord George Hamilton, that we 
had not done with Chitral yet. The Queen’s Speech 
said that “ the engagements entered into by the 
border tribes for the maintenance and protection of 
the road from Peshawar ” had been “ carried out 
without molestation or disturbance.” As for Lord 
George Hamilton’s statement, we cannot do better 


than place it by the side of the more cautious, and 
certainly not less well informed, opinion of the 
Pioneer : — 


Lord G. Hamilton. - 
Ftd»uary 17 th. 

“The Government had suc- 
ceeded in making an excellent 
road from Peshawar to Chitral, 
and the tribes through whoso 
territory it had passed had of 
then* own accord undertaken 
to protect it.” 


The “Pioneer.” 

Januanj 30 th. > 
“By next Juno we shall 
know whether the peace that 
has reigned since the Field 
Force was withdrawn is illu- 
sory or not.” 


But that is not all, nor the worst. The Pioneer of 
February 20th publishes an article “ calculating the 
chances of disturbances when the Chitral Reliefs aro 
boing carried out.” The writer reflects with satis- 
faction, not that the tribesmen are friendly, but that 
“ thoro will be a considerable force along the line of 
communications ” and that “ the tribesmen will have 
no temptation to attack small detachments.” The 
regiments are to “ join hands,” and if trouble 
threatens” General Waterfiold will have “a very 
useful force, composed of a mountain battery, two 
squadrons oi cavalry, and six regiments of infantry 
under his orders.” These prudential measures con- 
trast strangely with Lord G. Hamilton’s sanguine 
statements in the Houso of Commons, which were as 


follows : — 


“There had been a difference between the Indian Govern- 
ment and the tribes as regarded the Proclamation, but only in 
one sense. The heads of the tribes petitioned the Political 
officer, asking to be incorporated in British territory. They 
said they had felt such advantage and sense of security from 
the presence of the troops, and no doubt from the better prices 
th<*v got for their produce, that thoy thought they would like 
to have these benefits permanently. They were told it was 
impossible they could be bo incorporated.” 

So greatly did the indigenous tribes appreciate the 
“ advantages ” and the “ benefits ” of invasion that 
our troops, on passing through their territory, 
anticipate a reception of excessive warmth. The 
Pioneer thinks that there may not, after all, be any* 
disturbances. AVhy not? Because of the friend- 
liness of the tribes, and their appreciation of the 
“ advantages ” and “benefits” aforesaid? Not a 
bit of it— but because 

“Major Beane, Political Officer, has the tribesmen well in 
hand ; and even the fanatical sections must recognise that it 
would be foolish in the extreme to show their teeth when more 
troops than usual would be on the line of communication.” 

Yet these are our very humble and obedient servants 
who “had of their own accord undertaken to 
protect ” the road. Poor Lord George Hamilton! 


The Indian The IndIan Parliamentary Com- 
Parliamentary mittee, which was formed in July, 
Committee. ig93, has received a considerable 
accession of strength from the new members of the 
House of Co mm ons. A circular letter, containing a 
brief statement of the origin and aims of the Com- 
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mittee, was sent by Sir W. Wedderburn on March 
19th, to a selected number of new members, with an 
invitation that they should join it. The response has, 
so far, been highly satisfactory, as the following list 
of gentlemen who have intimated their willingness to 
become members of the Committee shows : 


Ashton, T. G. 

Bain bridge, E. 
Brigg, J. 

Burt, T. 

Caldwell, J. 

Cawley, P. W. 
Colville, J. 

Davies, M. Vaughan. 
; Goddard, D. F. 

Gold, C. 

Gourley, Sir E. T. 
Harwood, G. 

Hazell, W. 

Holborn, J. G. 

Horn i man, .T. K. 
Jacoby, J. A. 

Jones, W. 


Lambert, G. 
Langley, Batty. 
Leuty, T. It. 
McKenna, E. 
Macleod, J. 

Morgan, J. Lloyd. 
Eobson, W. 8. 
Samuel, J. 

Scott, C. P. 

Souttar, E. 

Ure, A. 

Wayman, T. 

White, J. M. 
Williams, J. Carvell. 
Wilson, P. W. 
Yoxall, J. II. 


The Indian Parliamentary Committee is now more 
than a hundred strong, and cannot fail to exercise a 
highly important influence upon Indian business in 
the House of Commons. Nevor, certainly, was there 
a timo when greater vigilance and activity were 
necessary on the part of members interested in the 
welfare of India. At tho ond of February Mr. Bal- 
four introduced in the House of Commons certain 
new rules of procedure which, incidentally, have the 
effect of preventing any Indian discussion upon 
Friday evenings. Sir W. Wedderburn, whose 
speech on the subjoofc is reported in our Parlia- 
mentary Supplement, asked Mr. Balfour what lie 
proposed to do for “tho most oppressed minority in 
tho House” — the group of members who are inte- 
rested in Indian questions. Mr. Balfour, appa- 
rently, proposes to do nothing. Sir W. Weddorburn 
urged with point and force that members who 
endeavour to further the interests of India need tho 
fullest indulgence of tho Houso of Commons. They 
have no votors behind thorn, and they deliberately 
risk the danger of being regarded as bores. Tho 
truth is, of course, that the House of Commons will 
never be brought to pay anything like adequate 
attention to Indian policy and administration until 
the salary, or a part of the salary, of tho Secretary 
of State is placed, as it ought to be, upon the regular 
Estimates. Will Lord Welby’s Commission recom- 
mend that salutary course ? 


on any question whatever, and I sometimes rub my 
eyes when I see on the publications of the Cobden 
Club that motto of ‘peace, retrenchment, and re- 
form ’ — a large part of which seems to have -dropped 
out of tho portable baggage of politician®.” Lord 
Eosebery does not lament without 5 reason; Tho 
voices which used to be heard in^ Parliament on 
bohalf of economy aro now hushed, and those who 
might have been expected to succeed to their task 
are too often mute where they are not actually 
found on tho side of lavish expenditure. But let ub 
not, for all that, overstate the case. When Lord 
Eosebory declares roundly that “in Parliament 
there is no voice raised for economy now* on any 
question whatever” he does — unintentionally, of 
course — an injustice to the mombers of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee. They, at any rate, have 
romained firm where others falter, loyal where othere 
betray, and if Lord Eosebery would add his power- 
ful influence to theirs in that Chamber where, as 
Lord Ooloridge said, the voice of the people is but 
faintly heard, British as woll as Indian taxpayers 
would bo the gainers. Meantime, wo are- indebted 
to Lord Eosebery for an admirable maxim which, if 
we may adapt a suggestion of Lord Salisbury**, 
should be inscribed in the India Office in letters 
three feet long : 

“I have always IhIiovi < i that you will nevor NUbjr j cfc your 
votes in Supply to a ic;il and .searching criticism until you 
discuss them by Grand or Standing Commit tens outside the 
walls of tho House of < 'ominous, with tho necessary permanent, 
officials in attendance to gi\e you their information.” 

Exactly; and if such a plan is expedient to secure 
“ real and searching criticism ” of home expenditure, 
which touches the pockets of electors and therefore 
comes home to tho business and bosoms of their 
representatives, how much moro necessary is it in 
the case of Indian expenditure, which now comes 
beforo the House of Commons as a foregone con- 
clusion, which is not in tho control of the Indian 
people, and which is hurried through tho Legislative 
Council without tlm possibility of amendment or 
division ? The plan which Lord Eosebery thus 
suggests applies a fortiori to the Indian Budget, and 
it is the plan which has long boon advocated by 
Indian public opinion and by members of Parliament 
interested in tho welfare of India. Perhaps Lord 
Eosobery will, on bohalf of the Indian National 
Congress, attond and give evidence before Lord 
Welby’s Commission. Why not ? 


“I lament,” said Lord Eosebery in his 
0T ^” s P eec k" at the dinner of the Eighty 
***** Club on Mdroh 3rd, “I lament the 
growing burdens of the country. I lament that in 
Parliament there is no voice raised for economy now 


A Bombay correspondent writes on 
™° n March 7th: “The air is dearer now 
aftor the recent agitation regarding 
the iniquitous legislation on the cotton duties. But 
there is not the least doubt that a strong feeling of 
indignation against the Government has been evoked, . 
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in every nook and corner of the country. Popular 
-amtiment is naturally enraged : by the altogether 
inexcusable conduct of our rulers. It » now mani- 
fest that the recent legislation was cut-and-dry in 
Calcutta when the Government was asking the Mill- 
owners* Association and the Chambers of Commerce 
to give a reply to the allegations of Manchester. 
The people are sore at this discreditable conduct, 
and they are infinitely more so at the way in which 
the duties have been re-arranged. Thus, while 
criticism on the Act has subside!, there is still a 
strong agitation in many towns and villages for 
boycott of Lancashire goods. Leagues and associa- 
tions are being formed for the purpose of avoiding 
Lancashire fabrics and confining consumption to 
India-made products. Whatever may be the rosult 
of th»® movement, it has its source in widespread 
popular indignation. People are freely giving vent 
to what they thick and feel on the subject. The 
spirit of hatred to British rule is predominant, and, 
in my opinion, tho Government of Lord Elgin never 
did a more impiudont thing than readjusting tho 
cotton duties in the way they have done. It has 
exasperated tho people. It has sown a new seed of 
discontent, which is likely to grow to grave propor- 
tions. The truth is that want of true statesmanship 
is fast bringing the Government of India into 
contempt. Its benevolent despotism is bitterly criti- 
cise 1. But on.* rulers are either dead to these facts, or, 
being alive to them, atl'ect to treat tho consequences 
lightly. But there can bo no doubt that at present 
the feeling of genuine attachment to British rule is 
diminishing, and that tho G-jvernment has only itself 
to blame. 


“Equally ominous signs of disaffection 
V ir n - n y perceived among our Native 
Chiefs and Princes. The deposition of 
the Chief of •Thalawnr is agitating all tho Native 
States. Questions in Parliament have received the 
usual and stereotyped answer. Of course, it was to 
be exp cted that the Government would “justify its 
action.” When lias P not? What happened in 
Kashmir? What happened in Manipur ? What 
happened in minor principalities? The Govern- 
ment only gives its own version of those tran- 
sactions— a version which neods to be supplemented 
by independent testimony. Tho version of the 
aggrieved p irty is never told, or, if it is told, it is 
by his accusers, who are at once judge and jury. 
The Jhal iwar case is only one more instance of 
of&ial autocracy in Native States, but it is creating 
an intense feeling against the British raj. It is 
ftAned Ruesianism, and no more. But i ho Russian 
itaake* no declaration of benevolent despotism. He 
rtfjj&jpkf frankly of despotism pure and simple, and 
v th vac who arc subject to it must abide 


by it for better or for worse. The Government of 
Indio, on the contrary, proclaims from the housetop 
that there ia not an alien government on the face of 
the earth which is more impartial, more just, or 
more benevolent than itself. 


“In Madras they are reproducing 
Lord^Sandbirst’s the agitation which occurred here 
on the eve of the departure of Lord 
II arris, — I mean the apotheosis of Lord Wenlock. 
We are better off in Bombay now. Lord Sandhurst 
is daily adding to his genuine popularity. He is 
already a favourite. He is 1 the people’s man * and 
our native journals are loud in his praises. He has 
now revived the old practice, in vogue in Sir Bartle 
Frere’s time, of inviting well-known citizens to break- 
fast, and thus endeavouring privately to acquaint 
himself with the thoughts and feelings of the com- 
munity. This is a step in the right direction, nis 
liberal temper has wrought tt healthy change among 
colleagues in the Executive Council. What with 
the pertinacity of our public-spirited non-official 
representatives, and Lord Sandhurst’s own sympathy, 
tact, and judgment, the answers to interpellations 
are becoming less vague and equivocal. There 
is more definiteness and candour in them. As a 
result, public business is facilitated while public 
time is more usefully employed. It was a popular 
triumph that the unofficial members compelled Mr. 
Nugent, tho revenue member, to abandon his Ka- 
rachi Port Trust Bill which sought to doprive the 
Karachi municipality of its privilege of returning 
two members to the Port Trust Board. Wonderful 
to relate, Mr. Nugent further declared that hurried 
legislation, like hurried matrimony, was much to be 
deprecated. Imagine this robust bureaucrat, this 
pillar of Lord Harris’s Government, now the oppo- 
nent of hurried legislation. We owe this miraculous 
transformation to Lord Sandhurst.” 

“ Truth in parentheses ” may be found 

* n man y pl aces other than in Tom 

Hood’s sprightly verses. It is (writes 
an Anglo-Indian correspondent) a happy foible 
of the human mind, one unconsciously leaning 
to virtue’s side, that causes some writers, while 
devoting all their attention to some object of pride, 
prejudice, or professional zeal, to drop by the way 
some remark or phrase of far more significance than 
the special doxy they are intent on preaching. 
One little incident of this sort occurred in one of the 
large- type letters recently appearing in the Timts, 
relating to the change in the position and functions 
of the Commander un-Ohief. The military critic 
who obscured his, no doubts Weighty idehtity undw 
the signature “Reform.” 
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“the only really efficient portion of tbe army, that 
in India.” This statement is as true as hard fact 
can make it ; but its avowal may be new to many, 
and few of our public men; civil or military, 
realize its significance. Hdw many members of 
the House of Commons, I wonder, when voting 
‘ annually to fix the “ strength ” of the British Army 
bethink themselves that from one- fourth to one- third 
of that strength is paid for by India. Tor 1894 the 
total “ effective strength ” is given in the returns as 
219,400; but this includes the Head-quarters Staff, 
the Household Troops, the Army Service Corps, 
Medical Staff and other addenda. If we deduct 
for the purpose of a comparison, the total would fall 
short of 200,000. Of these 77,250 in 1894 were 
returned under the lioad of “ East India.” Thus 
more than one-third of what the gallant corre- 
spondent of the Times described as “ the only really 
efficient portion of the (British) Army” is, as he 
says, “ in India,” and is maintained, not from our 
overflowing Treasury, but by our unrepresented 
dependency. 

Here our correspondent continues) 
“ The only effi- wo ] iav0 a telling illustration of 
cient portion. w ]j a t India is worth to this 

country. But how very few of our politicians and 
taxpayers think of theso things. Yet this great 
factor in our Imperial strength, financially, is 
well understood by Continental statesmen, and, it 
may be, explains sumo of that envy and covetous- 
ness with which their press girds against our 
Empiro. Tho least that can bo expected of our 
statesmen and electors, those of Lancashire included, 
is that they should bear in mind India’s contribution 
to that yet unwearied Titan, the British Empire. 
Possibly they may come to see that far too large a 
share is paid by tho weak and subordinate partner, 
and, if they do see this, it should bo easy for them 
to be so far generous in their strength as to be 
willing to defray, at least, that portion of Indian 
Military Expenditure which is paid and spent in this 
country — especially tho Px. 250,000, representing 
“compensation aliowanc?,” besides as much more 
for “extra pay” to tho rank and file which comes 
under “ exchange.” Possibly some will say : But 
these troops are necessary for the defence of India, 
that is, for “ our Indian possessions.” To this tho 
obvious rejoiuder arises: if these are our possessions; 
Why should not we pay for their defence ? But to 
press this point would shock tho Philistine official 
mind. For tho present, then, 1 rest content 
ifdth , the very moderate suggestion of generosity 
hinted at; above. One word more : iu case our 
.a^tesmen. ahodld blunder ointo a European war, 
da(enco of India have to take care of 
jaVge part only really efficient 


portion of tho British army” would be speedily 
withdrawn to repair the damage of such blunder . J 

The considerations indicated above 
Indiana ys the derive fresh illustration from certain 

passages in the elaborate statement 
recently made to the House of Commons by the 
Under- Secretary for War, Mr. St. John Brodrick. Tho 
speech was chiefly devoted to financial details and one 
does not gather from it any precise indication of the 
whole strength of the British arm}\ The numbers 
given by the Under- Secretary wore 333,000 at homo 
and in garrison, 38,400 Colonies and Egypt, and 
90,000 the depots and staff, making a total of 461,400 
men. But this number evidently does not include 
the 74,000 serving in India, every shilling of whose 
pay, share of pensions, and other charges is borne 
by the Indian taxpayer. This consideration should 
ever be borne in mind, namely, that when Parlia- 
ment votes, pursuant to the Mutiny Act, the total 
number of troops of the British army, from one-fourth 
to one-third of these are paid for by India, and do 
not come as a charge on the British taxpayer. Sir 
Charles Dilke, who understands the position os well 
as anybody, incidentally and for the purpose of his 
financial argument treated the subject in this way: — 

“ For his own part. h<> would lump together the expenditure 
for the home army and the Indian army, and he found that, 
while the results had U*< u f.ir more satisfactory in India than 
at home, the expenditure up m laud forces in both countries 
was larger than that of any other I’ower— namely, about 
£JUi, 000,000, which would probably be increased next year.” 

Mr. Brodrick stated the total army charges at a 
noat eighteen millions storling, and Sir Charles Dilke 
“lumps” tho cost; of the Indian armies at the same 
sum. This interesting coincidence neod not bo ex- 
amined too close! v. But it may be noted that the 
Indian cost, as j.isfc stated by Sir James Westland, 
stands at 24 29 cn*rcs of rupees. Of that vast sum 
only about a third, roughly speaking, is convertible 
into sterling. So that Sir Charles Pilko’s lumping 
the whole into eighteen millions storling does not 
help us very much. There is groat riek of serious 
error in expressing Indian expenditure in sterling. 
Sir James Westland had a lesson to that effect latfc 
year which he will not readily forgot. It is worth 
noting that Sir C. lhlke testifies that “the results 
had been far more batisfactory in India.” That is 
only another way of stating, as we have seen above, 
that “ the only really efficient portion of our army . 
is in India,” and British taxpayers must remember 
that India pays for it Yet what happens is that 
India is, for Imperial purposes, not only permanently 
burdened with an unnecessarily large army, but 
when her troops are employed on expeditions, not of 
her seeking, beyond the frontier, India pays the bill. 
Hence, utter the cotton duties. 
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THE ENIGMA OF “LOSS BY EXCHANGE.” 


By Sir J. B. Phrab. 

Late CJu'f Justice of Ceylon . 

The time of the year is at hand when the financial 
authorities of India are accustomed, (1) To prepare a 
budget estimate of India’s Eevenue and Expenditure 
for the coming financial year; (2) To revise the like 
estimate which was last year made for tho financial 
year just now about to expire ; (3) To ascertain and 
discuss- the comptetod accounts of the preceding year. 
When the. Secretary of State for India last autumn 
presented to the House of Commons his explanatory 
statement of tho annual triplet of accounts and 
estimates which had thus boon produced at the 
preceding Lady Day, he appeared to mako the ro- 
marhable confession that there was in the finances 
of India a certain item of aggregate charge, amount- 
ing, in the whole to as much as 13 croros of rupees, 
which transcended his powers of comprehension and 
eluded the control of tho Indian Government and its 
expert advisors. Ho is reported to have said in tho 
course of his speech, 

‘‘There is fertnin expenditure which is under the control of 
of the Indian Government jnd there is a certain charge which 
is not. That whirl) is not under their control is the increased 
expenditure i elating to exchange. M 

And again : — 

“ Kight through tho statement the one difficulty with which 
Government has to contend is the fall in exchange. It lias a 
blighting and withering influence in every dim Hon.” 

And elsewhere he said that tho “ loss by exehango ” 
for the finaucial year 1895-OG was estimated at 
Ex. 2,. >03,700. 

It is perhaps not wonderful that obscurity should 
be tho result of a financial explanation in which the 
terms “loss by exchange” and “charge for ex- 
change” play tho principal part, when wo find that 
loss by exchange hero spoken of is no loss at all, 
but merely the excess in tho so-called chargo for 
exehango of one year over that of tho preceding, 
arising from, and imlu d identical with, a full in the 
rate of exchange; while charge for exehango is 
itself an Ritilicial item of account, crculed mcicL 
fur tho purpose, so fur as can bo perceived, of 
exhibiting items of sidling and rnpeo expenditure 
together in the sumo balance-shoot. Jt is in fact 
the numerical excess l»y which the actual , rupee 
cost^of things and services, that have to bo paid fur 
in England with tho exchange at something more 
than Es. 10 per l', is greater than the amount in 
rupees which would lnno been tho cost of the same 
things, etc., had the cwluinge between the two 
couutiies been at tho lower rate of exactly E.s.10 

To state the sumo thing another way. In order 
to make a payment of one-tenth £ (i.e , 2sj. or 2 Id.) 
ifc England the Indian Government has, under the 
market rates of exchange which have prevailed of 
late years, had to expend one rupee plu a a fraction of 
a-nipee-m India. Thus the one rupee, plus a fraction 
ol a rupee, is the chargo which tho Government has 
tO meet in India in order to obtain in exchange 
of one-tenth of a £ in England; and 
obviously the two parte of this item are not properly 


separable. But in these accounts and estimates of 
the Indian Government tho fractional part is entered 
by itself as the charge for exchange, and the integral 
part, one rupee, goes down as the cost of the article 
for which the one- tenth of a £ is paid ! 

Not only does this method of presenting the 
accounts seem to he without satisfactory justification 
in itself, but it serves to foster the mischievous 
notion that there is a normal rate of exchange, 
which ought for some reason to obtain between 
Indian money and English money, namely, one 
rupee for one-tenth of a sovereign ; and that any 
deviation from this rate in the shape of either 
addition to or deduction from tho rupee is a matter 
of chance not to be oxplainod, but to be accepted as 
a loss or a gain, as the case may be. 

Indood, the natural inference from the Secretary 
of State’s own language would be that in his view 
for every two shillings of what may ho termed tho 
English expenditure, which costs one rupee, plus a 
fraction, in India, although the Government has 
control of the one rupee, it lias no control and no 
foreknowlodge in respect of the additional fraction 
of a rupee. And any increase in the fraction beyond 
what was anticipated he sets down as a loss. 

But the question may bo fairly asked : if the 
Government of India has, for instance, sustained a 
loss of Ex. 2, 503, 700 during the present financial 
year by reason of a full in tho oxekange, who has 
gained that sum? And if no one can be shown to 
havo gained it, what has beeomo of it ? 

In truth, this sum of rupees, which the Secretary 
of State speaks of as a loss by exchange, is, as has 
been already indicated, only a small portion arbi- 
trarily separated from tho total aggregate cost in 
rupees of material and services paid for in England 
- so separated and called a loss attributable to 
exchange because, if the rate of exchange had not 
altered, tho cost in rupees of tho same sterling ex- 
penditure iu England would have been less by that 
sum. But the rate of exchange between the two 
countries is directly dependent upon the sterling 
prh es of things on tho one side and tho rupeo prices 
of things on the other, and alteration in the rato 
moans alteration of sumo sort in those prices ; and 
the alteration in prices, which brings about tho fall 
iu exchange, may be nevertheless such as to leavo 
the return for tho expenditure) of one rupee tho same 
as it was before, in which caso tho so- culled “ loss ” 
would simply moan increased quantity of material 
and services paid for— in other words, increased 
expenditure in the ordinary sense of the torn. 

To see how this may be, wo need to look a little 
closely into the leading features of the process of 
exchange. 

When two countries have different currencies, 
it is obvious that a money payment cannot be made 
in one of the tw r o directly by moans of the coin of 
tho other. 

In the case, however, of coin being sent from the 
one country to the other for tho purpose of making 
a payment it can be treated as bullion, and on its 
being sold in that character for as much as it will 
fetch in the, currency of the country, tho proceeds 
of sale can then be directly applied to making t}te* 
payment. * 
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The transaction would be essentially the same, 
whatever the saleable article employed as the 
medium 'of remittance ; and for various reasons it is 
generally more convenient for the purpose of making 
a inoney payment in a foreign country to make use 
in the transaction of some other usual merchantable 
commodity rather than coin, or even bullion. 

When the person who has occasion to mako the 
payment himself purchases the commodity in liis 
own country, sends it to the other and there procures 
it to be converted by salo into the money required, it 
is plain (speaking generally without taking account 
of the cost of transmission, etc.) that the rate of 
exchange, i.e., the proportion between the amount of 
money expended in the one country to the amount 
of money of which that expenditure procures the 
command in the othor, is identical with the propor- 
tion between the price per unit of measurement of 
the exported commodity in its homo market, and tho 
price per same unit of tho samo commodity in the 
foreign market. 

To take an instance, suppose a quantity of toa is 
in this way made uso of for the purpose of effecting 
a remittance from India to England, then it is plain 
that the number of rupees expended in the purchase 
of the tea in India boars the same proportion to the 
number of pounds realized by its sale in England as 
the price of the tea in rupees per case in India bears 
to the price of the tea iu pounds per case in England. 

Therefore, the fraction ^ of £1 

1 l»riec (in lupoosi m [mini 

is tho oxchango, per rupee, at which this transaction 
of oxchango was effected . 

Commonly, no doubt, tho person who makes an 
ordinary remittance does not himself undertake the 
work of exporting the necessary commodity for the 
purpose, but instead of doing so ho, through tho 
agency of a banker or broker, purchases from a 
trader in the shape of a bill of exchange the assign- 
ment of the sale proceods in the foreign country of 
an exportation already made, or being made, by tho 
trader in the way of business. Tho price at which 
he purchases tho bill is of course matter of bargain- 
ing between the parties ; but it may be assumed as 
an approximation to it that the trader will at least 
demand as much for the bill as will yield him tho 
same profit, or thereabouts, as if his correspondent 
in the foreign country romitted to him the sale pro- 
ceeds in question by purchasing with them a return 
commodity, and sending it to him for salo. And 
were that method adopted tho rate of exchange 
would be given, as in tho above case, by the propor- 
tion which the price of the imported commodity in 
its country of origin bears to the price which it 
realizes in the country to which it is imported— a 
proportion which, it can easily be shown, must be less 
than the proportion between the foreign and homo 
prices of tne exported commodity, if the trade trans- 
action yields any profit. 

In other words, to recapitulate the results of the 
argument, it may be said that in making a remittance 
of money from India to England by means of a bill 
of exchange, the money paid in India would generally 
bear approximately the same proportion to the 
t&oi Tfif to bo received in exchange in England, as 
. % price in India of ah advantageous tirade 


commodity sent in ordinary course of commerce 
from England to India bears to the market price of 
the same commodity in England ; while in making 
tho remittance by tho direct export of a commodity 
selected for tho purpose (which may be silver coin) 
the money paid by tho remitter in India bears 
approximately tho same proportion to the money 
to be received in England as the market price in 
India of an advantageous commodity sent specially 
from India to England for sale or conversion into 
money bears to the market price of the same com- 
modity in England ; and the proportion in the first 
case is greater than that in the second, which means 
that the rate of exchange is less. 

It is not suggested that these formulas can be 
made use of to obtain numerical results of a practical 
kind; but if the considerations which have led to 
them aro substantially Bound in fact, they serve to 
show that the question as to the rate of exchange 
between India and England is not that inscrutable 
mysterious thing which the Secretary of State 
represents it to be, but in itself (to put the matter 
briefly) merely expresses a general relation botween 
the silvor prieos of commodities in India and therr 
gold prices in England. 

From the foregoing we learn that a fall in ex- 
change in making remittances from India to Eng- 
land may ho due either to in ere aw in the general pur - 
eh tf .situ/ power of gold , or diminution in the general 
purchasing power of silrcr, or a combination of both. 

If it be assumed i as it commonly is by those who 
arguo in favour of bimetallism) that the purchasing 
powor of silver in India has not appreciably altered 
during tho variation which has taken place in tho 
rato of exchange, except, of course, as regards gold, 
then the fall in tho rato must be due solely to 
incroaso in the purchasing power of gold ; and 
although tho number of sovereigns for which a 
givon number of rupees will exchange is by this 
cause lessened, their purchasing power is increased 
in approximately the samo proportion, and so the 
expenditure of rupees in India goes just as far as 
before in discharge of the indebtedness in England. 

In fact, tho silver prices of things, whether paid 
for immediately in silver or after a step of exchange 
in gold coin, must by tho hypothesis remain un- 
changed. 

But the indebtedness of India in England, which 
has to be discharged through the process of ex- 
change, is in respect of commodities bought or 
services rendered from England on account of India. 
And, theroforo, in tho caso supposed of a fall in 
exchange due solely to increase of tho purchasing 
power of gold, if additional silver has to bo paid in 
India in order to discharge the indebtedness in 
England, this is not really attributable to the altera- 
tion in the rate of exchange, but must mean one of 
ttoo things, namely : 

(i) Eithor that a corresponding additional quantify of 

commodities aud services has been had — i.e., that 
there has been additional material expenditure by 
India to the extent of the additional rupees ; 

(ii) Or that tho gold prices of the commodities and services 

which India has had to pay for (or some of them) 
have for some cause votee tip, notwithstanding the 
increase in the general purchasing power of gold. 

These are possible alternative*, which the SSore- 
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fairy of State’s Explanatory Memorandum affords us 
no means of testing: but which sfiould be the subjects 
of the closest ana most searching enquiry on the 
part of those who are charged with the responsible 
duty of preparing the Budget Estimate for the year. 

If on the other hand the fall in the rate of exchange 
is assumed to be due to a diminution of the general 
purchasing power of silver, in that case not only do 
the silver prices of things paid for in England 
through the operation of exchange in gold coin rise 
in amount, but the immediate silver prices of things 
in India must generally do so also in the same 
proportion — a consequence of serious import to the 
Government of India inasmuch as a large portion 
of the revenue is of a permanently fixed character. 


LOOKING BACKWARDS. — I. 


By A. 0. Httmb, C,B. 


Our good friend and colleague, The Champion , 
of Bombay, in a recent article (on “ Sir R. Temple’s 
Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny ”) with which I 
am generally in accord, introduces a remark which I 
fear may lead to serious misconceptions in a genera- 
tion unborn when the troubles of 1857-58 super- 
vened. He says, speaking of these : 

“It was never a mere military mutiny that shook the British 
domiiiion in India to its foundations and went nigh to over- 
throw it.” 

Now if he only means that the plot was not 
absolutely wholly a military one, and that there were 
non-military wire-pullers, he is unquestionably correct, 
but if he means, and this is what must readers will 
conclude, that tho people of India took an appre- 
ciable part in originating the conspiracy, or even in 
aiding and abetting it when it had developed, he is, 
I believe, sadly misinformed. 

I was in India seven years before the disturbances 
commenced, I was right through them, in the veiy 
vortex of the cyclone. I had always been on the 
most friendly and intimate terms with Indians of all 
ranks, and from the day the outbreak commenced at 
Meerut (for none of us understood the significance 
of the Barackpore mutiny) and for at least twenty- 
five years subsequently, 1 never lost a single oppor- 
tunity of probing to the utmost limits possible, the 
sources of this terrible cataclysm. 1 have con- 
fidentially discussed the subject with Birnply thou- 
sands of the more intelligent elders, in the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab, Rajputana, tho 
Central Provinces, and Central India — with Hindus 
and Mussulmans, princes, peasants, merchants, law- 
yers, traders, farmers, and 1 unhesitatingly affirm as 
the result of my own observations during the storm, 
and my long, patient, and widespread subsequent 
investigations, that on 999-l,OOOths of tho j eopie 
of India, this burst quite as unexpectedly ana quite 
as incomprehensibly as it did on the European com- 
munity, and, further, that even when it was at its 
worst and when the masses fully believed that the 
sun of British rule had set never again to rise, not 
l eenfc of those masses took any pert in what has 
b^it o^led a rebellion bat was, in reality, 

Satiny 


Of course, as this mutiny suspended' all civil 
authority, numbers of criminals, both those at ifcrge 
at the moment and those released from our gaols by 
the mutineers, took advantage of this sugun&xy 
sheathing of the sword of justice to reap an easy 
harvest; but even of these the vast majority never 
really joined the soldiery, never actively operated 
against us, but contented themselves with plundering 
their weaker fellow-countrymen. 

No doubt a number of the lower cla83 Mussul- 
mans, customs and revenue peons, buikandazes 
(policemen), butchers, weavers, and the like, a huge 
number, but certainly in the aggregate not amount- 
ing to two per cent, of the Mussulmans of India, 
believing that the rule of the King of Delhi was 
about to be re-established, made off to that old 
Mussulman capital, here and there committing 
excesses before starting, or en route. 

No doubt some of the cattle-thieving tribes, Ahirs, 
Mewatees, Meenas, Meos, and the Tike, who had 
always given trouble under tho emperors, again 
relapsed iuto their old evil ways ; as also a portion, 
only a small portion, of the people of Oudh stuck 
to their hereditary chiefs, the Talooquedars, and 
fought against us. 

No doubt here and there chiefs who had been, or 
conceived they had been, uujuntly treated turned 
against us with their immediate following ; but when 
all allowances, and these are many (too numerous to 
record in detail), are made, the fact remains that 
even at the worst time, before Delhi had fallen, not 
one per cent, of the population of India were hostile 
either to British rule or to Europeans. 

Equally is it a fact that even in a place like 
Oudh the greatest of the Talooquedars had no fore- 
warning of what was coming. Raja Man 8ingh* 
deploiod to me that it all came upon him like a bolt 
from the blue, so that he had been able to make no 
reparations, though, able man as he was, when it 
ad come he seized the opportunity that oftered and 
made the best of it. When Raja Man 8ingh of 
Oudh had had no foreknowledge of the outbreak, all 
who knew the man and the position he held in the 
vory heart of what, in those days, was, owing to the 
recent deposition of the Nawah, or King of Oudh, 
the greatest centre of disaffection in the whole 
empire, will at once realise what an absolutely in- 
finitesimal fraction of the Indians can have had 
the slightest inkling of what was coming. As a 
matter of fact, all over Upper India estates were 
being bought, new bouses built, new groves planted ; 
large orders for goods had been sent down to 
Calcutta, thousands of boats loaded with grain, 
pulses, seeds, and cotton, wero afloat on the Jumna 


1 I had a special c onnexion with Mun Singh and tho other 
Talooqu<*dar.i. They had been most unjustly treated, and I 
had strongly advocated their cause in various papers; and 
when Sir C. Wingfield, who had been fighting for them as 
Chief Commissioner, was leaving India, ho brought tho two 
leaders, Rfrjh Man Singh aud Tujuminul dh osein, *»nd the 
secretary, Dukhimuauguu Mookerjee, over to me at Etawah, 
and told them thenceforth to consult mein all their difficulties, 
which they did, until at last an equitable arrangement with 
Government was effected -equitable to all patties as l then 
thought, but as it has provedy^wing to the wyrding^of the 
Afct, giving them, t fear, aadthe 

leas than was. quite fair. 
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ftnd Ganges, and everywhere marriages were being 
solemnised and arranged ; forts had. been allowed to 

f > into disrepair, and not one single nobleman, that 
could learn of, from Meerut to Allahabad, which 
includes the whole central stage of the struggle, had 
added a single man to his retainers or had the 
remotest idea that the poor old softly snoozing 
“Pax Britaunica” was about to be so summarily 
ejected from her comfortable cot. 

X have said that not one per cent of the population 
was even at the worst time hostilo either to our 
rule or to Europeans, and some of tho proofs 
of these points are these. As to the first, in 
the course of less than twelve months, we were 
able to enlist a quarter of a million troops, levies, 
police and guards, horse and foot, who all re- 
mained faithful during the groat and prolonged 
crisis, and many of whom really fought like heroes. 
Now these men were drawn from the peoplo, and 
had tho people beon even our passive ill-wishers, 
these men would not have risked their lives in what, 
wheu at least half of them enlisted, was believed to 
be a losing cause. As to the second, every Euro- 
pean, w io could escape into the country, got out, in 
fact, of tho (dutches of tho soldiery, the criminals, 
the butchers and fanitical low-class Mussulmans of 
the towns, was saved. Everywhere the villagers 
sheltered them, hid them, fed them, and as soon as 
possible, piloted them, moro or less disguised, through 
tho stormy waves of tho revolt to one of those rare 
islaud-like oases whore England still had a foot- 
hold. 

But it may bo objected that a great deal of fighting 
went on all over the country, even in quite rural 
villages This is quite true. In the first plaoo, Inigo 
bands of due aits, the la to tenants of our innumer- 
able broken jails, roamed tho country openly attack- 
ing hamlets and oven large villages. One leader, by 
name Ailed ad Khan Mewati, whom wo afterwards dis- 
posed of satisfactorily, had under him a force of 2,000 
men and four guns, and numbers oi villages that lie 
attack od fought him fur days, and in many instances 
compelled him to sheer off, after no little loss. Again, 
all government being suspended old quarrels were 
resumed where thc^ had been loft off fifty odd 
years before, and, most fruitful source of all fighting 
and troubles, bundled 1 *, nay thousands, of landholders 
who had lost their villages under our u-mry laws and 
civil court processes, a 'Tempted to regaiu possession 
of their ancestral acre 1 *, and though the now holders 
not unfroquently tried to light the matter out with 
tho help of men hiicd in the towns, the villagers 
usually sided with their old proprietors and tho final 
result not uufrequcntly was the premature, but not 
lamented, decease of the usurer, ton often a forger and 
cheat as well as a money lender. V es, there was a pr > 
digious amount of fighting and village burning and 
all that, throughout tho Doab especially, bui that 
was not directed against us, nor did it lead to danger 
to Europeans, On tho contrary, when a fugitive 
European arrived, where two villages were busily 
fusillading each other, the fight would be suspended, 
both rides would bring him food and drink and give 
him a cot to rest upon, and. send him on his way 
vHth. to the next important village— only 
Vbihrir engagement when he bad passed 


So far, therefore, as the entire population was 
concerned the outbreak was a mere military mutiny, 
and despite the individual chiefs, potentates, and 
nobles who had suffered more or less unjustly at our 
hands, and who in tkis outbreak deemed that an 
opportunity of redressing those wrongs had been 
sent by Heaven, joining aotively against us, at no 
time was one per cent, of the population hostile, but 
even at the worst the immense mass of the people 
were actively or passively on our side, and friendly 
both to our rule and ourselves individually. 

It is well that this should be clearly realised, well 
that Eugland should romember the immeasurable 
debt of gratitude that she owes to India’s millions, 
who stood by her in those days of danger and distress 
—danger and distress due entirely to her own un- 
wisdom, and alas, injustice as well. 


LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT IN MADRAS. 


By Ai.exanukr Rogers. 

Lull <) i in Jioitthtiif Civil S5*rrur, 

With re fore nee to the answers, relating to the 
Land Revenue Administration of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, given to Sir W. Wedderburn in the House 
of Commons by I lie Secretary of State for India on 
the 19th instant, i; may be interesting to your 
readers to learn <i few details, to enable them to 
understand more f »*!' v the causes that have led to 
the present state of alf iirs. 

In a rnyatvari M*ttlemeut, that is to say, one in 
which the State .-.mtiucta for the payment of land 
revenue di recti v with individual cultivators in place 
of heads of village, it is necessary to assess the 
lauds field by fi.*ld, as each tenant holds on an 
average only four or live acres. After an accurate 
measurement of -mb fields, the quality of the soil 
of each must be i.^erlained by the classification of 
that soil, and .ic a ding to that quality a money 
assessment has io *>o imposed on the hold as the 
rent to be paid to tL>* State. 

I wish to demerit v the processes under which these 
two indispens'il) 1 ' 

Madras noo a lin n r 
tlm authorised M*i 

Lind is suppo- 
five orders : tie - 
sod ; (2 tie* red . 

1 ) the alluvial ..'el 
the calcareous, im 
the exceptional into 
The class of a soil 
day * it contains, 
matter which 
minute ] 

matter in » • * - ~ , ,v* rri 

quoted word for word from the Mmnal). The 
throe soil dosses arc '‘clay, ‘ loam, and sand. 
Olay 80 il s of each series (order) are those containing 
more than 60 per cont. of day ; loamy soils are those 
with onc-third to two-thirds day and the rest sand ; 
sandy soils those with more than two-thirds sand. 
Tn selecting samples the Soil is turned up to a 
depth of six or eight inches, and the proportions of 


.•rations are carried out in 
the instructions laid down in 

...jb 

d to come under one or other of 
,re 1) the regar or black cotton 
t rruginous ; (3) the arenaceous ; 

pmmaneutly improved : and (5) 
i h order is divided into classes, 
:,wo, the others into three each, 
i s determined by the quantity of 
leaning by day that impalpable 
formed by tho combination of 


to p irticles of the primitive earths with organic 
Jr in a state m decay (N. lb— This description is 
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Bjttid and, clay, whore doubtful, are tested by dissolu- 
tion in water. The classes again are subdivided 
into sorts, the sort being determined on the same 
consideration as the class. From the first, Govern- 
ment has deprecated any attempt at making an 
accurately scientific classification of soils. The 
classes adopted are few and based on tangible 
differences of soil; for the most part oye, finger, 
and thumb, are the classifier’s only guides, and the 
nearest approach to a scientific method that is 
allowed him is whon in cases of doubt he tests for 
clay by simple methods which give its bulk or 
weight, but do not indicate its chemical composition. 

Now, is this method of classification sirnplo, prac- 
tical, and trustworthy ? Letting alone tho absurdity 
that lowly-paid native classifiors (or any classifiers, 
for that mattor) can bo trusted to go through 
thousands of fields to ascertain, either by manipula- 
tion or dissolution in water, whether a lump of soil 
contains under 33, oxer do, or over 00 percent, of 
so-called clay, a fact which could not bo ascertained 
without weighing the samplo of earth, evaporating 
the water, and weighing the residue, the method is 
chemically wrong, for tho phosphates and nitrates 
which give a soil its fertility, as well as the salts that 
diminish it, are soluble in water, and would, there- 
fore, disappear from tho calculation. 

The systoni, moreover, is, as far as the instructions 
for classification go, extremely faulty in not taking 
into account othor deteriorating influences that take 
from the value, such as want of depth (a most 
important consideration in a rocky country), sloping 
surface that allows water in the rains to wash away 
the soil, impregnation with salt, too great an admix- 
ture of gravel, ote. 

Even the orders of soil are imperfectly defined. 
There is no such thing as “permanently improved,” 
as the Madras manual lays down in No. 1, for tho 
effect of no manure lasts for ever. If the definition 
is meaut to apply to land turned from unirrigated to 
irrigated, or embanked or improved in that kind of 
way, that is no reason why it should ’be reckoned a 
natural order of soil. 

But suppose all these processes completed, is it 
right to describe them as simple and practical i A 
field in its soil must belong to one of throe classes 
falay, loam, or sand) of one of five orders (rogar, 
ferruginous, arenaceous, alluvial and permanently 
improved, and calcareous) : that is to Bay, there aro 
fifteen different categories to which any soil may 
belong, and a poorly-paid classifier on, porhaps, 1 0 to 
2() rupees a month has to decide to which. Add to 
this that his so-called water test in a test-tube or 
similar vessel is not carried out by weighing the 
residue, and may vary for every part of a field tested 
without a chance of detection by his supervising 
officer, and as wido a door for bribery is opened as 
most lowly-paid classifiers need generally dosiro. 

In this system lies the original cause of failure of 
equitable assessment, that is, proportional to the 
intrinsic qualities of the soil, in Madras. Thero is no 
standard with which those qualities can be com- 
pared, and all is, therefore, haphazard and uneven. 

The answers given by Lord George Hamilton 
referred to above are conspicuously lacking in 
candour. I. hereby challenge him publicly to dis- 


prove any one of the figures given in Sir W. 
Wedder burfi’s questions further than two little slips 
which may be accounted for by printers’ errors, for 
they were all taken from the Madras Revenue 
reports. Whon he said that tho Madras Govern- 
ment hoped to report shortly, he did not tell the 
House, as he should have if he wished to state the 
real facts of the case, that the matter has been 
before them already over throe years. Again, in 
quoting tho number of evictions for 1883 and 1890. 
he burked the fact that those for 1891-2 were 11,118, 
for 1892-3 12,100 and for 1893-4 1 1,198. 

I proceed now to tho system of assessment itself. 
The most superficial observer passing over a few 
acres of standing crops in auy part of tho world cau- 
not fail to see the great differences there are in 
these crops oven in adjoining fields, notwithstanding 
tho apparently identical geological and climatic 
circumstances. Anyone walking over the same 
ground when bare of crops would see at a glance 
sullicient to account for such differences in the 
marks of runlets of water caused by the natural How 
of tho drainage and variety in colour of soil, which 
would be accentuated if ho examined its texture on 
the surface, or digging a little deeper (say eighteen 
inches, tli© least depth to which fortilo soil should go), 
found a substratum, more or less near to that surface, 
of stone, or impervious clay, or sand, or other unfertile 
substance. If in a space of a few acres there are 
such differences 1o he seen, thoso to bo found in 
thousands of square miles of country, in which 
geological and climatic circumstances must vary 
immensely, must bo altogether beyond calculation. 
Notwithstanding this, tho Madras system of assess- 
ment is to this day based on the supposed averago 
produce of soils, complicated, after deduction of from 
one-fourth to one-sixth to allow for vicissitudes of 
seasons, by conversion of that produce into money at 
an average of prices of the principle varieties of 
grain for a poriod of twenty years, and, by deduction 
from the money value thus arrived at, of the average 
expense of cultivation per acre, such as the cost of 
agricultural cattle and of their keep, seed, hire of 
labour (permanent and temporary), implements, 
manure and transplanting. JSome of these items, 
such as tho cost of cattle and farm tools, have 
even to be subdivided and spread over more than 
one year. 

Tho figures of those elaborate processes of calcu- 
lation must be a curiosity, and thoir mere enumera- 
tion, carried out, as they are, over experiments on 
crops to the number of 2,000 or 3,000 in a single 
district, is sullicient to convince anyone not under 
the influence of the magic of figures of the imprac- 
ticable nature of the system of thus assessing the 
proper ronts of individual fields, which are taken at 
one- half the residue, called the net produce, after 
the deductions noted above. 

Each field has in the meanwhile been classed 
under one of tho fifteen categories of soil already 
mentioned. Each field having thus been ascertained 
to be of a certain sort geologically and agriculturally 
(what the latter term means it is difficult to under- 
stand), and the amount of the money value of the 
net produce of that sort having been fixed in the 
manner described above, it is said that the tenant 
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knows how much he will have to pay, that is, 50 per 
cent, of the money value of the not produce fixed 
for his particular sort. If such is the case, lie and 
the classer will not he long in coming to terms as to 
the nature of the entry to bo made against his field, 
and the slight chance of detection whon one that 
ought to bo (say) “Rogar — clay — 1st sort,” is re- 
corded as “3rd sort— sand,” when the imperfect 
water test already doseribod is supposed to havo 
been applied, will be run. 

A consideration of the distanco of the field from 
the village site and water, an element that, in the 
people’s eyes, greatly affects the value of a field, 
appears to ho omitted altogether from tho calcu- 
lation. Again, no one but tho sottling officer 
should know till the last moment how tho wholo 
of a village will he affected as regards its rates of 
assessment by its proximity to or distance from 
markets for tho sale of produce, or by tho greater or 
less certainty of tho rainfall in consequence of tho 
vicinity of hills or forests. If some rayats have the 
chance, it is not in thoir nature not to attempt to bribo 
in order to get his rent lowered, and the system de- 
scribed gives him the chance with little fear of 
detection, for, as pointed out abovo, the water 
tost, even if honestly carried out, is entirely 
fallacious. 

1 do not speak without hook in denouncing this 
system of assessment, as I have been doing officially 
to tho India (Mfioo authorities for over three years, 
for it was tried in Bombay and condemned about 
fifty years ago. Notwithstanding this, Madras has 
persevered in it, with tho result that there are still 
about 3 A millions of acres of assessed land lying 
waste and unprofitable to the State, tenants by tho 
thousand aro ovicted every year in order to realise 
the land revenue, and when their property is put up 
to auction the greater portion has to be bought in 
by Government for want of bidders, what is sold 
fetching at the forced sales about one fourth of its 
estimated value. 

Is it not time that some decided stops should bo 
taken to jmt a stop to this disastrous state of affairs, 
when cotton duties havo to bo imposed in order to 
make the Indian budget balance? Madras men 
have said to mo that tho people evicted are specu- 
lators who take up land without any intention of 
holding it beyond a year or two, whilst the strength 
it has acquired through lying fallow may last. If 
such were the case, why should they not give it up 
of their own accord instead of having to be evicted, 
and why should they expose themselves to the 
risk of thek* property being seized and sold for a 
quarter of its estimated value? If the land were 
equitably assessed, with a margin for landlord’s 
profits, would they not continue to hold it and let it 
Ke fallow when it required to be so left ? The truth 
of the case is that tho land is rack-rented under the 
system described, and it is not worth the tenants’ 
while to hold it. The whole system requires to be 
abolished, and one more profitable both to the State 
and its tenants* as it exists in Bombay, adopted. 

[Sir W. Wedderbum, M.P., as will be seen from “Our 
London Letter,” has asked for a fall Return of Evictions, etc., 
in. the Madras Presidency for each of the years 1683-4 to 
18 & 3 - 4 .— Ep. India.] 


THE ABOLITION OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

By A. Ntjndy. 

Tho Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill is still 
pending before the Legislative Council of India, and, 
though thero aro good reasons for anticipating that 
tho obnoxious clause interfering with the so-called 
finality of verdicts given by juries in certain cases 
will be withdrawn, no announcement to that effect 
has yet boon made by tho Government of India, and 
tho probability is that in some modified form an 
attempt will be made by the Legal Member to get 
it passed by the Legislature. Sir Alexander Miller, 
in his latest uttorunuo before tlie Council, stated that 
if in Committee tho retention of this section were 
objected to, ho would movo its rejection. But the 
ways of tho Government of India are devious, and it 
can never bo confidently predicted what will happen. 
Besides, it is desiiablo that English readers should 
be apprised of the utter disregard shown by the 
Government of India for the rights and tho feelings 
of tho poople, in its attempt practically to deprive 
thorn of tho privilege) of trial by jury, such as it is 
at present. For, Mrictly speaking, this privilege as 
understood in Europe is rigidly confined to cases 
triod by the High Courts of India in the exercise of 
their original crimiual jurisdiction. This jurisdic- 
tion is oxercisod with reforence to all offences of a 
serious nature occurring in tho Presidency towns 
(Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay), and with reference 
to offences committed by Europoan British subjects 
outside the Presidency towns. So far as Indians 
outsido tho Presidency towns are concerned, the 
privilege of trial by jury is subject to the following 
limitations and disabilities : — 

(a) In tho North-Western Provinces, Punjab, 

Central Provinces, and some of the minor 
dependencies, a trial by jury is not permitted 
at all. 

(b) In the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Pre- 

sidencies it is permitted only in certain 
districts, and as regards certain offences 
specially notified by the local government. 

(r) The verdict given by juries is not final, for if 
the sessions judge disagree with it, he may, 
under sec. 307 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, “submit the case to the High Court, 
recording the grounds of his opinion, and 
when tho verdict is one of acquittal, stating 
the offence which he considers to have been 
committed.” The High Court in dealing 
with tho case “may acquit or convict the 
accused of any offence of which the jury 
could have convicted him, . . . and if it con- 
victs him may pass such sentence as might 
have been passed by the court of session. 

Such are the great privileges which constitute an 
off once to some English officials. Whereas the Congress 
on the one hand is agitating for the extension of trial 
by jury, the Government on the other hand is seek- 
ing to add to the restrictions and limitations under 
which it exists in certain parts, and practically to 
render it nugatory and inoperative. In Bengal, Sir 
Charles Elliott, at a stroke, deprived the people of 
this privilege, in tho year 1892, but his jury noting 
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obj«ot the obtaining of a special verdict. They 
Boy • r , 


We are cot m favour of any alteration in the present lav. 
vaioh provides sufficient means for obtaining a verdict, and 
we think that there are stiorg objections to anything of the 
nature of a cross-examination of the jurors as to details of a 
ease to u to obtain their opinions on portions of the evident e. 
1 ' ‘ 7 av ® con8 idered anxiously -whether it is practicable 
to enable the judge to direct the jury to return a special 
verdict on issues. This proposal j» supported by high autho- 
nty, and we are fully sensible of the advantage it would le to 
the High Court in referred coses to have a special instead of 
general verdict to deal with, hut we have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that tuth a procedure would le liable to cieate 
greater evils than it would remedy.” 

This is the opinion of a Commission presided over 
by a judge of the High Court who, as a civilian, 
had filled for a number of years the office of Sessions 
Judge. Two of the members of the Commission 
were respectively an ex-judge of the High Court, 
who had acted as Chief Justice of Bengal, and Sir 
Griffith Evans, one of tho leading barristers of the 
Calcutta High Court, who is a persona grata with the 
Government of India, having been for a number of 
years successively nominated to a scat in the Legis- 
lative Council. 

The Government of India is undoubtedly in a 
peculiar predicament. Its views have been repu- 
diated by tho Commission appointed by itself, and 
the judges of the High Court are no more inclined 
to give it their support. The Bengal High Court 
judges 

‘‘do not. recommend any change in the Jaw, believing as they 
do that such a change would he followed by practical dith- 
culties of an embarraHaing and far-reaching nutuie.” 

The Chief Justice of tho Bombay High Court records 
a minute in which tho other judges concur to the 
following effect : 

‘‘As to the proposed amendment to empower the sessions 
judges require u special verdict on particular bane* of fact 
there is no reason why it should be exercised in one ease rather 
than in another, and the result will be that jurors will virtually 
be called upon to give their reasons, and would thus differ but 
little, if at all, from assessors. 1 agree with the Commission 
that such a procedure will be liable to create greater oils 
than it would remedy ’ ’ 

And, alas for the Government! even the sessions 
judges are not unanimous in expiessing a desire for 
an amendment, for some of them havo written 
strongly to deprecate any modification of tho exist- 
ing law. Under these circumstances it would be 
matter for no surpriso if 8ir Alexander Miller were 
finally to withdraw the obnoxious clauso from the 
Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill now* ponding 
before the Council. He would do well to take that 
course. But why, in tho name of common sense, 
was the clause inserted ? 


ENGLISH IGNORANCE OE INDIA. 

By an Ini)iu‘km*knt Politician. 


Ijjdia is a veiled secret, a mero metaphysical 
problem to most Englishmen. Startling events push 
aside the teil and transfonn the metaphysical into the 
5-?% ||tt' immense, healthy, if momentary, shock 

Eammd' Of riot, a frontier 


war, or a deficit in the revenue, comes along, and 
for a time we are all amazed at our own ignorance. 
At first this ignorance seems criminal, because it 
convicts us of negligence and stupidity, and then we 
begin to excuse ourselves because India is so far 
away, 60 vast, so miraculous a problem, and we fly 
to the so-called experts, who are delighted to cram 
iis with what they know, to lull us into confidence 
in their ability, and to assure us that we had better 
attend to our own affairs. How can we know any- 
thing of India if wo have never lived there, if we 
have never fought there, if we have never had a 
share in ruling her? Then we are treated to 
dogmatic utterances which we aie told wo ought to 
accept, unquestioned, on pain of being regarded as 
irrational ; and probably we doze off again into a 
sweet tense of the necessary finiteness of our own 
knowledge and the value of official assertions. 

The fact is that \\<* are discouraged in our investi- 
gations, if not bewildered, by the greatness of many 
Indian problems. Few politicians of an independent 
turn of mind have not been brow-beaten and silenced 
in this fashion. If a man wishes to take a dear 
common sense view' for himself, he is regarded as 
something of a fanatic. A common sense view of 
Indian questions, indeed ! Why the experts, as they 
call themselves, are up in arms at once against such 
a revolutionary tendency. It must not be permitted. 
The secrets of India must be kopt, as a rule, from 
the profane eyes of the vulgar multitude. It is a 
place to which we send governors, civil servant?, 
soldiers, and missionaries, with an occasional wide- 
awake traveller who is always jumped upon for hia 
mistakes, if lie makes any, and for rudeness if he 
ventures to call a spado a spade. When officials 
return we can question them, in a submissive frame 
of mind, and difference from them is held to be an 
obvious absurdity, so that we remain in a curious 
kind of comatose ignorance, and tho men who 
govern dumb millions in India expect to meet with 
persons as intellectually submissive in England. 

Tho oxoi cise of common senso is denied to us. It 
has been my experience on many occasions. It hat* 
been tho experience of hundreds of otheis. We 
want a common sense view', and we cannot get it. 
What wo aro always invited to accept is official 
expert opinion, wrapped up for us in pi ©tty paper, 
as if it were a packet of cigarettes. 

I shall ho told that this is an exaggeration. My 
answer is that Euglnh opinions are always blunted, 
English investigations discouraged, English criti- 
cisms pushed aside by this amazing fctipeiiority of 
the experts. We aie asked to bo as docile as the 
Hindus, to be as icady to applaud; and when we 
cannot applaud, Iciauso we do not ufidcistoiid, to 
be thankful that, in our ignoianee, tine ere wise 
men at hand who tan give us thou knowledge 
freely. I say that this is a danger mu a bendit 
to us, and a danger and a disci edit i< i . At 
home it leads to mental sloth, indifftroi c« . . v mss 

to accept any silly excuse for expendituic cr a mk- 
h*a l olicy. It makes the cxpeits a caste. It ti b'ts 
from the mastes of the English people all quick 
fenfco cf responsibility . It destroys touch with 
enlightened civil opinion in India, whenever and 
w ha ever it is krewn to exist/. It smothers it up tc 
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that wo find ourselvos wondering whether it ever 
exists at all. To most English politicians, in fact, 
there is no such thing as Indian opinion, or there 
ought not to be, outside of the governing or tho 
military class. I defy any one to- call this a common 
sense view. But I ought to say that a curious 
admission is ofton made the better to beguile us 
into complacency. Bazaar opinion is scornfully 
referred to as if it wore the only kind of opinion to 
be got at — a wild, reckless, infantile kind of prattle 
that is to be always ignored. Contrast this with 
official enlightenment, calm, benignant, opulent, 
and then judge for yourselves, is the advice givon. 

The dangor of this state of things is real. If 
common-sense English opinion does not make itself 
heard and felt, is not cultivated and strengthened, 
common- houso Indian opinion, of the best kind, will 
not bo respected either. Just now it is tho fashion 
in India to laugh at Lancashire opinion becauso it is 
interested, selfish, mercenary. But the general 
opinion of England which finds expression, if 1 may 
so describe it, in dumb acquiosconco in independent 
finance, is a great power. Wore it as strong on 
other questions, wero it as sure on frontier questions, 
were it as clear on Indian political and social ques- 
tions, what a power it would be ! It can only be- 
come real by a common-sense study of Indian ques- 
tions, by something like a revolt against the refined 
despotism of officialism and expertism, and by a free 
discussion of whatever happens in our Indian Empire 
as concerning our morality, our political position in 
the world, our possible f Ll t ure . In a word, if wo 
want to develop truo enlightened common sense 
opinion in India, we must begin by resolving to set 
the example of emancipation from the thralls of our 
official porsonages at homo. 

Tho theory of our government in India requires 
the exorcise of intellectual manhood. The old 
theory, now getting ragged and Tent, was that wo 
ruled India in tho interests of England, as conqueror 
and suzerain. I find that we aro getting a bit 
ashamed of this theory, but we flaunt it in our Jingo 
moods. It underlies every chapter in the develop- 
ment of our frontier policy. But if this be so, we 
must intelligently understand our own interests, and 
the'moro we apply our common sense criticisms tho 
better. The export answer always is: “Yes; but 
you must let us interpret British interests for you, 
and what we say is gospel.” Ah ! I reply, the gospel 
of a scientific Afghan frontier nineteen years ago, 
now banned and rotten; the gospel of a Chitral 
annexation to-day.” This is what I call a common 
sense view. The newer theory of our rule is that we 
govern in the interests of India, and hence some 
show of deference must be paid to Indian opinion 
and interests. I write “ show ” with meaning, for it 
is only a show. It assumes the same amazing 
ignorance in India, the same mild- eyed meekness 
tnafc has been, until quite recently, habitual in 
England. But my contention is that if you change 
the theory you must alter the method. Interpreta- 
tion must not still be official and expert when native 
interests are pleaded, put in, exalted, and recognised. 
Some plan must be devised — it is not my provinee to 
suggest it — for the better development and ascertain- 
ment, the quicker recognition of what the best 


Indians think and feel upon questions vital to their 
financial, political, and* social well heing. 

The security for this efficiency is only to be found 
in the removal of the dense ignorance of English- 
men. There is no other way of getting rid of the 
dominance of what is often narrow, prejudiced, but 
still considered oxport opinion. Personally, I have 
constantly striven to get nt the bottom of many 
Indian problems in an independent way, and when I 
have come across any port official, I have managed 
to hold my own, and sometimes events have proved 
my case. I want my countrymen to bestir them- 
selves in view of their responsibilities, and to pay 
more attention to tho frontier, financial, and internal 
questions of tho Indian Empire. Parliament will 
then be influenced for good. India will feel the 
effect of this new spirit, official opinion will become 
less dogmatic. The old theory of rule and tho new 
will be blended into some clearer system. The 
English conscience will quicken the Indian con- 
science, and be sharpened by it in turn. The groat 
secret will be unveiled, the problom will become 
a real one, the future will be clearer and more 
luminous. 


“ ALL MEMBERS FOR INDIA”! 

[From an Indian Correspondent . ] 

The agitation on tho question of the cotton duties 
has enter od upon another phase. Public meetings, 
attended by both Hindus and Muhammadans with 
a sprinkling of Europeans, have been hold in 
different cities in India, and have passod resolu- 
tions to boycott all imported cloth, and have pledged 
themselves to wear only the produce of Indian looms. 
The Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, perhaps the most 
influential political association in India, has solemnly 
resolved to desist from the use of English-made 
stuff’s. The vernacular .press is preaching a similar 
crusade, and is supported by some of the English 
papers. A quotation from each will suffice. Bays 
the Mdhratta , published in Poona : — 

“Take an oath, a holy oath, by tho love you bear to India, 
by tho noble memory of your heroic Aryan ancestors, that as 
Jong as Groat Britain does not' wipe off the disgraoeiul spotof 
dark injustice that disfigure* her name, that as long, os India 
in made the shuttleooak of party polities in England, that. os 
long as the people of this country are not treated as men who 
have every right to all that an Englishman delights in as sub- 
jects of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, India will have-nothing 
to do with cloth which has been 'produced and stained 'by 
selfishness. Itesolve rather to die .than touch one inoh of 
Manchester cloth. There- -is energy enough in tho country to 
supply the wants of its people. Use Indian oloth and Indian 
doth alone. Let every one who "buys one yawl of British oloth 
be branded a traitor to his country — to be «hanaed ns a 
veritable monster. Beloved countrymen, me up in a manner 
worthy of our just cause, convince a Christian people, how 
Indians can nobly suffer with more than Christian fortitude, 
emulate the patriotic Irish and tha heroic American , ‘.declare a 
■war to the death with the commerce of Lancashire. ” 

And the Indian Mirror (Calcutta) writes : 

“ Let it be shown from one end of the country to the other 
that we are not quietly going to accept legislation of this sort, 
and that we mean to oontinue our protests against it till our 
wrongs are righted and our grievances remedied. Audif we 
oannot successfully appeal to the oonsoienoe of either the 
Government of Inaif or the Secretary of State, or even Farlia- 
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ment, the remedy in this one matter at least lies in our own 
hands. Then the watchwords of this country shall be : 
* Boycott Lancashire, and have Swadeshi goods for ever ! ' ” 

A correspondent of the same journal closes a long 
letter as follows : 

“ Does Kngland propose to drive India to despair in the 
same way? (referring to America and Ireland). Let her 
bawnre ! God forbid that she should ever bungle and blunder 
in the same way here. For in Ireland she lias to deal with 
a few millions only, whereas here she has got to deal with 
hundreds of millions. It is the pinching poverty of the people 
that so terribly convulsed France, and led the French people to 
resort to most awful acts of violenee at about, this time last 
century ; and history repents itself. lie is a wise ruler who 
takes lesson from the history of the past..” 

After exhorting England to behave justly and 
generously, the writer proceeds : 

“ Hut should Kngland refuse to behave properly we Indians 
have a solemn duty to perform. We must, in that ease stand 
shoulder to shoulder, we must, unite as one man, and boycott, 
everything English. We must shake oJf our sheepish docility, 
and so act as would have done honour to old Koine when Koine 
did honour to mankind. Let Manchester and Lancashire take 
heed in time, or there will be war to the knife between them 
and ourschcH. We either ruin them or vve ruin ourselves— we 
must either do or die.” 

Tills is* tli© first time in tho history of the British 
empiro in India that tho people have evinced a 
disposition to resent the action of the Indian Govern- 
ment b} r entering into a combination which, if 
persisted in, is calculated to produce serious conse- 
quences. It will reduce tho revenue derived from 
tho import duty oil cotton goods, it, will inllict great 
injury upon British trade, hut above all it will 
embitter the feelings of the Indian and tho English 
peoplo towards each other. 1 feel sure that neither 
Lancashire nor the British Government ever antici- 
pated that they were raising such a storm or they 
would have paused before they adopted a line of 
conduct which ignmes the obligation duo by a 
Government to its subjects, and shows a total in- 
sensibility to the feelings of the people. English 
officials profess to bo as omniscient as they say thoy 
are bonoticent in their actions. Whilst on the one 
band they entertain a profound conviction that their 
actions are actuated by the kindest motives, on the 
other hand they aro equally certain that they are 
fully and correctly informed of tho sentiments tho 
people harbour, towards them. I emphatically deny 
the truth of either assertion. The Government of 
India may flatter itself that its actions are always 
as just as they are benevolent, but a great many 
intelligent and well-disposed persons are of opinion 
that of latejt has shown an utter disregard for fair 
and righteous dealing, and a callous indifference to 
the feelings of the people. Perhaps the deep resent- 
ment it has at last succeeded in rousing will creato 
an unpleasant surprise in the official mind and 
disabuse it as .to its ability to gauge the sentiments 
of the people. 

But this is not an unexpected ebullition of feeling 
that we are now witnessing. Recent events had 
rendered it probable that sooner or later these pent- 
up feelings would burst forth. The demeanour of a 
certain class of Europeans and a great many officials 
has ir ri tated and alienated the respectable classes of 
Indians, the charges of assault and murder against 
which* unfortunately of . late have bees 


pretty frequent, and the immunity from punishment 
which is the recognised fate of the offender, havo 
roused bitter feelings in the minds of the people, the 
utter disregard for the wishes and the privileges of the 
peoplo shown by attempts at legislation such as that 
on the jury question has swept away the prevailing 
notions of justice and fair-mindedness of tho rulers, 
whilst the barefaced manner in which the interests of 
India have been subordinated to the seliish demands 
of Lancashire Las excited bitter indignation, and a 
desire for some retaliation at all cost. That the 
people are lo)al I do not for a moment doubt, but at 
the same time of late their loyalty lias received too 
many rude shocks, and they are an) thing but con- 
tented with their position. For some time past 
there have been indications that they woro not dis- 
posed to bear on injustice done to them without 
uttering a remonstrance, and now 7 finding no heed 
paid to their remonstrance in a matter in which 
thoy weio being gratuitously wronged, they are 
conceiting plans of retaliation, with which tho 
Government itself can find no fault, while no un- 
prejudiced person could deny that they havo good 
and substantial leusons for their proposed action. 
What makes the matter more iniquitous is that the 
Secretary of State for India has committed u distinct 
bicach of faith with leferonee to the recent modifica- 
tion of the cotton duties. He had given a promise 
not to take further action till lie had heard tho 
Indian side of the question. But without waiting 
for the representations made by the mill-owners and 
Chambers of Commerce in India, ho passed his 
final orders, thus showing an utter contempt for tho 
people who aio the victims of his indecent haste. 
For what is the result of his action? Whilst it 
grants a fairly huge measure of lclief to Lancashire, 
it needlessly handicaps the Indian mill industry, 
aud the poorest of India’s countless millions are 
taxed to the extent of fifty lakhs of lupees a year. 
And this simply to catch a lew votes from Lancashire. 
So be it. But Lonl George Hamilton must not 
complain if tho peoplo combine together and spoil 
his little plan. 


Commenting in the April number of tho Asiatic Quad n't / 
Kira ic upon Lord C< or go Hamilton’s answers to questions 
vith reference to the invasion ot Kafiristan, Dr. O. W. Leit- 
ler writes The answers show what, little attention has been 
■eully paid to the quest iouft put on both sides of the House. 
Wveu as lute as the Kt«l March, Lord It. Hamilton practically 
•epeated the assurances of tho 2crd February which bad the 
'fleet of lulling the friends of tho Kafirs in tin; Tress and 
Parliament into a false security. Yet he had no real authority to 
■ontradiet the amiouncoim lit, published in the Indian papers, of 
he Afghan Commander- in -Chief that tho campaign would ho 
wowed with increased vigour in the first da} a of March. As 
i matter of fact, the slaughter began in the South and West, of 
lafiristan, the Fast having already been depopulated and over 
.6,000 of the survivors having already been carried thence into 
dllago slavery. It Lord Elgin had no better information than 
lmt with which lie misled Lord G. Hamilton and caused him 
o mislead the House, the sooner hois recalled the Letter. How- 
ver on tho 0th March he did telegraph to England about the 
levere fighting and loss in the Ramgul Valley, und if Lord tr. 
la mil ton then knew of it he ought at once to have commum- 
»ted it to the House, and not waited till one of his supporters 
jxtraoted tho information from him on the 23rd. .Nothing 
seems to have been done to stop the slaughter and enslavement 
>f the Kafirs, and nothing, we fear, will be done. f 
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the judiciary and the executive. 


SPEECH BY MR. MANOMOHAN GHOSE. 


We take the following exacts from the valuable 
speech delivered by Mr. Majiomohan Ghoso at tho 
Peon* Congress last December in support of the 
resolution praying for the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions in India : 

The Subjects Committee of this Congress having decided 
that I should move the fourth resolution, regarding the separa- 
tion of Judicial from Executive functions in the administration 
of justice, 1 feel hound to carry out that direction. At the 
same time, I must confess that I cannot congratulate them on 
the wisdom of their choice in selecting me for this purpose. I 
have written and said so much on the subject of late years that 
J feel that, from one point of view, I am disqualified from 
discharging the duty -atM’u. turily, as 1 cannot say anything 
new. I am glad, however, that the principle which underlies 
the resolution is ore regarding which there is not. and never 
has been, anv serious diffciencc of opinion. 

A Sorxn Principle. 

Erorn the days ( ,f Lord Cornwallis down to tLe present time 
English administrators lm\o repeatedly acknowledged the 
soundness of the principle fir which we are contending. Tt is 
now exactly 100 years >ime thj Government »>f Lord l ern- 
widiis. m the preamble to a renuintion of tho Governor-General, 
publicly refolded that, in tlw opinion of tho Government of 
Jnd’a >.-.-s { m icdim^y •>-irable that revenue officers and 
others]>'*i fui'mimr Eve* u*i\c duties should not he called upon to 
trv ra.ses ill wlii* h they have themselves been mixed up. The 
ref <n m. howrM-r. w.is'm.f ihtii carried out, hut m iM.l. a Ew 
year- after tin* Mutiny, wlun tl;- Police Act w.’s midir di-u.-- 
sion before the L^/Mutlxi-* Council of the Governor-* ieiri.nl of 
Jnflh, str-iiunu* cff .jts w» r»* mad.* by distiimuM*. d English 
otti?i:ils to brut: ab.,ut this inform.. It wii* on that iweasion 
thai. m- less i mi nent a mu.J er of the Civil S* i\r e than Sir 
Uartle 1 n u d-.hued that tin reform was one "hull must ho 
••arri^l out -o.,i * r or hit* t. and that the only difficulties m the 
w'ay n<r e prejuE- . - » t l«nif standing.” At that time Mr. 
S<on. e. another •b-t.->-ruE.un member of tho Civil Sen ice and 
a judge -it tin Mitdir < . mt. imi-ted upon the reform beiii- 
then farm d * nr. b i* k> w.i- put off with tl e .l^-urance that in 
a vtVV fiw \. tht ii.i i’** which he ulvi'f-afiii would 
be i d out. 

“G-]. t i, i : E'svr.' Usukuo.!*.'’ 

Al liiiit t *7.. * tlje N , ti.Hi.il < UiglCsS W llA not full heal d of, 
Olid I i ien tin- f.u-i in .E.r to show that this is a n form 

whi'li his -d! d.r 1 -:d\ i.eati d by English ofiici.il*. and 

adn)i T ii-tr»t"i - tie .i.-i .*, ■ u .1 rot by so-called r< voluiamaii.'s 
Rke. out seK i *5. N'.'hii.y. l . . .m \ er. \vns done, and although 
.Hincc the est.ibh-hiii* nt <t ills Congress \\«* lui\e repeatedly 
agitato l for this -niil! *i • .* of reform, our -iks luxe y\ 
remained uiilai'u'd \* t . . . ■ Piisiih-nt hns ii .<1 us oijly the 
otDr dir. both f '.-d y and Lord «W* stated fr..m 

their places in Iktili.iito ’ f it was exceedingly desirable 

that this inform should I. > ••. iund ord without tuithir hiss of 
♦ ime; but the difficul* v whe h tiuu pressed Lrrd Kimberley 
Wa.-, as he put i>. cm 1 y i i- •! upon financial mmidc rations. 
Iregr. t to -a\ thru : t is imp -.bln for me or anyone who has 

ctudir <1 tl e sufije^t, tl i p* il is as a satisfactory explanation 

of the shl.iv vshwh 1 .is i ’.-ti place in carrying out this 
reform . . “ . It s^inis u\i a-nimblc that we should be put 
off on the gioiit.d of fin in* ml irahurraramenf, when there is a 
yearly surplu. which ought undoubtedly to b»* dtvotul to 
improving the very admiui-* ration which yields that Mirplus. 
(Apphnt.so ) Bur, ’*fr< r all, tl- tt is not the real objection. 


The i’.L'.ni \i. cn “ Ekestim:.” 

Jt in time that the resp .nsil.Io heads of the Govcxiiment and 
tliie public at large should know ami realise what tho real 
■“* ction of our opponents is. Not long ago a distinguished 
civilian belonging to this Presidency— I think I ought 
ti$n bw because ho madp no secret of it, Mr. 

* ‘ ‘ mt in' Sindh— wrote ah article in an English 

|K]& dumbed ity eys%a; ; yJSph 


combines Judicial and Executive functions in one officer as 
“the mainstay of Britlah power' i» India.” (Shame.) ^e 
real objection then is the apprehension on the part of tne 
Executive officers that their prestige will suffer if the reform 
we advocate is carried out. I cannot help thinking that the 
vioe of our present administration is that juBtioe is too often 
sacrificed at the altar of that bugbear known a* prestige. 
(Hear, hear.) I have always understood that the real “ main- 
stay of British power in India” was not in a system which 
tended to pervert justioe, but in the belief that English courts 
dispensed even-handed justice. I am sure I express the 
opinion of ovoryone present hero when I say that that is the 
true “mainstay of British power in India,” and anythmg 
which tends to impair that confidence in the mindH of the 
people strikes at the root of what is the true “mainstay of 
British power.” (Cheers.) Not long ago L had occasion to 
point out to the present Secretary of State for India, who did 
me the honour of granting mo an interview in London, that 
the general feeling among my countrymen was that justice 
was unattainable when the prestige or any public officer was 
involved. In saying so I believe I expressed the universal 
feeling of my countrymen on the subject. (Ohcors.) I told 
him that the belief among the people of India was gaining 
ground that from tho police constable drawing seven rupees 
a month up to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State it was one 
continued ladder of prestige ; that each oflieor was anxious to 
support the prestige of hi* own immediate subordinate even at 
the sacrifice of justice. Lord George Hamilton, who, 1 believe, 
is anxious to govern this country justly and with sympathy, 
no doubt realised the gravity of the observation ; but he 
remarked that to a certain extent in the ease of a service 
animated by an < sprit i U for/ a this state of things was almost 
unavoidable. When ^peaking in London on the subject I was 
cautious enough to speak of the feeling among iny' countrymen 
without expressing any opinion as to whether that feeling was 
xvHl founded or not ; but by a strange fatality I now find that 
ju^t about the time I wa* speaking to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
ot State, Sir Cliailes Elliott was making a speech in 'Calcutta 
admitting and justifying the truth of my observation. He 
said, on the occasion of a puhli«* dinner, that the Government 
in India was always anxious not “ to wash their dirty linen in 
public,” and that it was absolutely necessary to maintain the 
prestige of a publie sciv.int publicly even if he had miscon- 
ducted hnn-elf. Shame . ) This eon vinces me that I had 
a. curately represented H the Secretary of State not only the 
true state ot feeling among my countrymen, hut that in 
reality the feeling wa* well founded. Well, it. is that bugbear 
of pivdige which, as Sir Richard Garth Inis pointed out, is in 
our wav i:* this matter and financial considerations are merely 
put foru ,r.l l.i ohm* our opponents h.r.o not ihe courage to 
avow what the ie»l objection is. 


Till? “ (cASLUlXlf I. INK.’ ’ 

Not lo ig ago a high !f algal offi da 1 , whose name T am not 
entitled lo divulge, because hi.- communication was confidential, 
wrote to Jie Government of India to say that in his opinion it 
was indcdrahlc to divest the magistrate ol # the district of his 
J udh i.il powers because he was *• the connecting link ’ bet ween 
the polic* a iid tho Judi< iary of his district ; or in other words, 
hecauso the nvigi-fr.ite of the district tidds it convenient and 
necessary to pull the wares of the Judiciary from behind in the 
administration of criminal justice. This officer has very 
candidly let the cat out of the lag, and it. is in this admission 
that we find tho real secret of tho opposition to this reform. 
It is time that our opponents should have the couragO' to 
declare publicly, as Mr. James declared, what the real objec- 
tion is, and not take shelter behind supposed financial diffi- 
culties. Fortunately for us, tho reform which wo ^advocate is 
not ono which originated with tho Congress, nor is it one whioh 
affects ihe interests of any particular class of our people'. 
There is no race question involved, nor does tho advocacy of 
this reform suggest any aliirmiug issues or arguments based 
upon the stability of tho empire. The non-official European 
e immunity are as much interested in this question as the 
people of the country, and even as regards the official classes I 
am glad to feel that the sympathies of nearly one half of the 
Indian Civil Servants themselves* namely, the members ofthe 
Judicial branch, are entirely ofi our jpide. (Gheera.) 
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to the English public in a clever article by Mr. 
NOTICES. Rees, who was private secretary to Lord Connemara, 

and who was associated with Mr. Iyengar “in the 
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TIIE REAL MOTIVE LOWER. 

The Madras /.Vr#V wo are glad to see, commences 
a second volume with ficsh spirit. In its February 
number it applies a restrained, yet iirm and vigorous, 
criticism to some recruit official views regarding the 
progress of the Madras PreHdeney. The Govern- 
ment is, of course, ontided to set foith its conceptions 
of the state of the country aiul the causes lnlltieuciug 
it. But it is encouraging to iiud that a local Reviewer 
has tho nerve and the knowledgo necessary to place 
before the public tho different point of view of 
intelligent natives. Tins encouragement is all tho 
more gratifying when the Reviewer coniines himself 
strictly to fair argument, takes pains to discriminate 
judicially tho^objects of his blame and the weight of 
his censure, and even goes to the trouble to point 
out, what ought to be (sufficiently obvious, that “a 
criticism, of tho official view of the progress of the 
country and a statement of the native view of such 
progress, however distasteful it might bo, must not bo 
regarded as an indication of irreconcilable hostility, 
but rather as an invitation to a careful consideration 
of the conclusions put forward.” The judicious 
sobriety of the writer adds weight to his criticisms. 

The .document uuder review is tho Blue-book 
entitled H Forty Years Progress of tho Madras Presi- 
yeeontly issued from the Government Press 
the Hoh. Dewftn Bahadur S. 


inception and the execution of his work.” The 
official team is a strong one, and a team driven by 
the late Governor himstelf. It is scarcely surprising, 
then, to lind home rule painted in colours that 
contrast darkly with the colours representing English 
rule. “ Tho Blue-book,” says the writer in the 
Madras Review, “ gives a dark picture of the Madras 
Presidency under tho native rule, and a still darker 
picture under tho Muhammadan rule. It skips 
lightly over the first half of the century under the 
English 8 way, and in great detail depicts as an era 
of progress and reform the period comprising the 
next forty years. 3 ’ What is really wanted, for a 
true conception of the historical development and 
tho future prospects of the country, is a plain and 
unvarnished record of the facts, with deductions 
carefully drawn and expressed. An inadequate 
representation of tho facts, with deductions framed 
on mere prejudices, however it may glorify or 
humiliate in tho meantime, merely misleads home 
opinion, official and public, and is thoroughly mis- 
chievous. To expo-** such misrepresentation, we 
strongly hold, is to perform a solid service of in- 
calculable value to all that are honestly interested in 
tho good government of the Presidency and of the 
country generally. 

Thonnin intoro-t lies within the English period. 
The English claim* 1 tho proprietary right ill all the 
lauds either in viitue of the right of conquest or as 
successors to Muham uadans, or under tho Hindu 
1 tw — a claim ino\i*ihly prejudicial to private rights 
and oppiessivu ir* p,* .ctice. They claimed also the 
Sovereign's right ’.•> half tho produce. As the 
Mad ran Jr cine sa\ \ • 

*• It L to u> a in. ii 'il 1 * \ a nation protend in «■ to L* < h iliaed 
.i:nl profe^i n _r tn .in" * ’> m lories with tin one -mirk object 
,.t* lej-cvuig tin* '« . -ailquota from tin* tw.inny **f rh<*ir 

S i\.ti iir:i, -*’ 11 • ccri.iin riifhK nn’ioly bo" luse 

liitvL.il 1 7.1’. .i. 1 1 v tl ir pmk-ct^M.ix.mil.-r tlm -an.- 
t ioii of a 1 1 \\ i" t !■ lay*, of anarchy and mi*.rnl** wbiuh 

imnmili it* If prcivui' 1 t 1 ’ i i*onqiu>t. PImi, *. ;» law is 
1 M\\ ficivch domain. >1 . r*uk‘*y. V*i fli ir i> tin \.*ryhi«iM 

of the Ktufli-li i.\ • riin cm. 

• •’Hitt the ir-labli-!. i 'li in* of our (ha.Tmnrnr in t ho 
piMilii'.*'. of lli.» land ,-i 1 per cunt, is admit N 1 iti tic Fifth 

R Tin* «»tli« i ’■ i’f "S' the utu-h produ left ?•> the 

i ultiv.itor, would V '•* sufficient for iln* support of him- 

self .uni nis f uni! v a!:--’ defraying tho euirvitiou • *xp- *ns us 
and the iuteri-d on ,L ./.Ml icquircd for cu. ovation. A far 
give' or share "t! n be lieotssarv. W ** have a.-.* to 

lvm-inhiT thal the Urn 'mount shuio ,i£ th.* probe wfM 

levied it ih'iitf > . 1 1 * L *• 1 < * tin* Madras lv**v< nuu Dmi i Jouud 

th:ii flie comeiMon «*i -auh share nlone of the pindu e. was, in 
sumo districts, as hi^li a * <• ) or 70 per cult. <>i tl.u whole . <c\ 
with the fulling in pr:« - tn wards the la* t* r pirt «>I the first 
half of the <• ■nlii’-y *u-h * otiversion very oft* n oxc* ud.-d the 
entire gie-s premie. Tims even under the eilui*u* and 
honest iidministriti >n, an assessment of half the gross produce 
meant the ruin of tin- r.icils 

••But ‘the deni. oid *-n the cultivator Vin, howv.vr, by no 
meauh confined to tin* ‘-t.iblished rate's of land tax or rent.’ 
As a matter of find, the amount levied on each rny if was really 
‘left to bo determined at the discretion of tho European or 
native revenue officers.’ For it was the practice to ctnvjxl tho 
rayat to occupy us much laud and consequently to pay as nuuh 
revenue as they deemed proportionate to his circumstances ; 
he was not allowed ou payment even of the high survey 
assessment fixed on eaoh field ■ to. cultivate only those fields to 
which he give the preference,; t&dtgk *** aBSigaod to 
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he was constrained to occupy all such fields as were allotted to 
him by the revenue officers. And whether ho cultivated them 
or not, he wrh, as Mr. Thackeray emphatically terms it, 
1 saddled with the rents of each.' If the rayat was driven by 
these oppressions to fiy and seek a subsistence elsewhere, ho 
was followed wherever ho went and assessed at discretion or 
deprived of tl e advantages ho might expect to derive from a 
change of residence.” 

This oppressive situation was tlie natural outcome 
of the fact that the constant increase of the revenue 
constituted the collector’s “strongest claim on the 
Revenue Board and the Presidency for praise and 
promotion.” Now what expedients were employed 
to squeeze the misorablo rayat ? 

‘‘It- was laid down in tlu* instructions of collectors that they 
should not. encourage the r.iyats to expect, any remission . that, 
if the crop produced ev« ti less than the seed sown, the full 
rent should still be demanded : and if tho rayat be unable to 
pay, the deficiency was re«|tiiied to 1 m‘ assessed < n (hr i . 
And if the village could not pay, on a neu/hhunrvnj i lUin/r, 
limiting tho re-assessment to a certain proportion lest it should 
injure next gear’s r< \emu 

Under such monstrous circumstances what sort of 
morality was likely to bo developed in tho rayat V 
Lot one of the collectors tell his experience : 

“The enormity of flu* land tax and the rnri upturn of tlie 
subordinate official* have m\aiiably tended to a natmal pio- 
gressiou to cxtoi tion on the one hand and to moial debasement 
on the other . \n>l»-nc<‘, u>riuptioii, uitifiiu, on the one band 
are met by deceit, hypocii^y. and cunning on the other. What 
the one tries to extort the other endeavours to withhold. And 
universal degradation of character ensues. The basest princi- 
ples of action aie substituted for honesty and truth.” 

Every incitement to industry or improvement was 
crushed out ; and what the Government locust- left 
to the wretched rayat the rapacious underlying 
caterpillar ato up. Worse than all that has yet been 
stated were the revelations of tho Torturo Commis- 
sion. Tbeio cun be no question that “torture was 
applied openly in tlie presence of Europeans, without 
any attempt at concealment, and justified as being 
in accordance writh Government orders.” The practice 
in police cases was too Vile for reproduction here. 
The principal tortures then in vogue in such cases 
form a sufficiently abominable and barbaious cata- 
logue, not easily to lie outdone in times of Mu- 
hammadan or Hindu ascendency ; a record of villainy 
not readily to be expiated by generations of benefi- 
cent rule. As to revenue cases : 

“Tlio descriptions of 'violence commonly in vogue for 
revenue and other purposes, which were ri for red to in the 
course of lliift emjuiiy wcie as follows: ‘Keeping a man in 
the sun , preventing his going to meals, or other calls of 
nature : confinement , pun nting cattle from going to pastun* 
by shutting them up in tin- I.i.um* : quartering a peon » n tho 
defaulter, who is obliged to pay him daily wages ; the llsO of 
the kitten ; Anundal ; Mpuc/mg the crossed fingers with the* 
hands; pinches on the ihighs; slaps; blow's with fist or 
whip running up and down, twisting the cuts, making a 
man sit on the soles of Ins feit with biickbats behind his 
knees ; putting a low caste man on tho back ; striking two 
defttulti*r*H heads against eath other, or tying them together 
by their back hair ; placing in the stocks ; lying the huir of 
the head to a donkey's or buffalo’s tail; placing a necklace of 
bones, or other degrading or disgusting materials, round tho 
neck ; and,, occasionally, though very rarely, more severe 
discipline still.” 

# The practice of torturo as a means for the realisa- 
tion' of the Government revenue continued, though 
fa * mitigated form, down to 1865. The record is 
grieyon% ehot?Wag to Englishmen who, in these 


days, may well wonder with Sir John Kaye “how 
anything of the kind could ever have existed.” 
At the same time, it is an element of the 
Administration that must come into the historical 
account ; and the substaneo of it, as well as 
what the Madras Board declared to bo “no ex- 
aggeruted description” of the general situation, 
may be conveniently read in the notes to p. 225 of 
Kaye’s “ History of the Administration of the East 
India Company.” “The policy' followed towards 
Indian trade completed the ruin.” The cotton 
duties are tlie meiest bagatelle in comparison with 
the selfish and oppressive treatment of India by 
England in commercial relations during the first 
generation of the century. “The avowed principle 
was Lot free trade, but a selfish desire to benefit tho 
English trade,” and also tho West Indian slave 
colonies and America. 

These gravo blots of administration aro fairly 
pointed out by the hostile critic, and when he says 
witli studied model at ion that they were “simply 
disgraceful,” a fair-minded Englishman can only 
remain dumb and ushuwtd. “Since the middle of 
tho century,” however, “there has undoubtedly been 
great progress ” : 

“The gioat refoinis in the internal administration of the 
eounliy in fared to m ib« lffue-be.uk are tbo 1 eduction of tho 
land .iM-cs'-im nth, the const ruction of roads, rmlw a) s, cunalx, 
the oiganisaliuii of lie polite fotee, the prohibition of the 
employment of toituie in the collation of the reunite, the 
gioat piojL'tths ot lot.d !>o\ eminent is also sympathetically 
refined to. Mow was it, then, that during the fiust half of 
the ceiituiy time wib alter stagnation, while dining the next, 
forty ye, ns there was such reiuuikable prog less On this 
phenomena the blue-look thrown no light, and it A\as not, 
perhaps, intended to thiow uny.” 

The writer in the Madias Rerun' supplies tho 
omission. Ho points to tho abject servility and 
helplessness of tho people at the time when the 
English took possession; tho effects of piolonged 
oppression in disco in aging them irom assorting tho 
olementaiy rights of civilised existence; the dis- 
astrous it suits of the union in one poison of the 
pow ers of magistrate, police officer, and taxgatheror ; 
tho bureaucratic ideas of tho governing classes; 
tho lack of education and of objects of reasonablo 
aspiration. “Progress was impossible so long as 
high appointments in the services wero refused to 
tbo Indians on account of their race disqualifications, 
so long as they were treated as helots unfit to be 
associated with tho Englishmen in the administration 
of tho country.” But such appointments implied 
education. Tho efforts of Lord William Bentinck 
and Macaulay received a decided support and im- 
pulse to success from the reform agitation of the 
early thirties in England, which was directed to tho 
condition of India by tho protests of discerning and 
sympathetic Anglo-Indians. “It is instructive to 
consider the attitude generally of the Anglo-Indians 
towards this policy of Lord William Bentinck of 
admitting the natives to the higher grades in the 
service, and of disseminating modern culture among 
the upper classes with a view to their admission to 
such higher grades. Their attitude was one of bitter 
hostility, only equalled, or perhaps surpassed,, by 
their attitude towards on* who about fifty yea»tf4&ter 
attempted to . enforce tho* principles, first publicly 
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avowed in Lord William Bentinck’s time.” Lord 
William Bentinck, on his return to England, de- 
clared, witli t perfect justice, “ that it was only by 
enabling the natives of India to bring their com- 
plaints and grievances before the authorities and the 
public of England, and by persuading tho * globe- 
trotters ’ to report to their countrymen at home the 
nature of the circumstances of India, that the 
shameful apathy and indifference of Great Britain 
to India could be roused, and that the desired 
amelioration could ho accomplished.” Then, as now, 
the official apologists prophesied evil - tho weakening 
of cho governing hands, the increase of oxcitomont 
in India, the stirring of discontent dangerous to 
peace. It is unnecessary to trace the operations of 
the London British India Society, the British India 
Committee, tho India Reform Association, and tho 
East India Association, the predecessors of tho 
British Committee of the National Congress ; or to 
follow the action ol‘ the various Native Associations 
m the Presidencies. Wo have said enough to point 
the conclusion of the writer in the Mad rax Ileview 
that “ // was not till the native and t ! >e English public 
opmum practical ly forced these reforms'' of tho past 
forty years “ on the Indian Services that they were 
really carried out.}' Tho writor is careful to acknow- 
ledge tho value of the sympathy and helpfulness of 
individual members of the Services ; his condemna- 
tion falls upon the Servicos generally. 

“ In issuing tlio “Forty Vi'ur’w Progress,” the Government 
of Madras are only continuing the tradition of their pre- 
decessors. Everything that comes from tho manufactory of 
the Government Press to extol the Indian Services, we would 
entreat the English public to accept with caution. The 
foundations of future progress have been well and truly laid. 

It is now impossible to stop the importation of tho daily Eng- 
lish papers, journals, and books into India. Tt is equally 
impossible to chock the progress of English education. Secret 
anil irresponsible government is then doomed. Privilege and 
monopoly must therefore' cease to exist. AVill Ensrlishmon 
fight for them, or irift tin u are rut the notde tad, of guiding 
India's tottering steps to - quality ■ ” 

There can be no question, happily, as to the good 
intentions of tho English public. Tho misfortune is 
that, unless somo strong and immodiato pressure is 
applied, we are content to assume that evorything is 
going on well in India ; and the danger is that, 
when the stimulus to attontion goads us keenly, wo 
may act with more haste and vigour than knowledge 
and discretion. The public interest in Indian 
affairs may confidently be said to be largoly on the 
increase, and with interest will come knowledge. 
At no time has it ever boon more important that 
we should instruct ourselvos in the current develop- 
ments of India# life and aspiration, so as to exorcise 
a healthy influence, through wise methods, on tho 
government and administration of the country, 

CONGRESS ADDRESSES . 1 


When the history of parliamentary representation 
in India domes to be written, as we believe it will 
bo written at some not far distant day, justice will 

1 <f Inaugural Addresses by President# of the Indian National 
Congress, .with Mr. Charles Brad laugh’s Speech.” Compiled 
bylHuker Vishim Gokh&ie, B.A,, Bombay. 
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no doubt bo done to the unique character and im- 
portance of the Indian National Congress. While 
the list of the resolutions passed at the last Congress, 
resembling in so many of its items the resolutions of 
previous meetings, reminds us how difficult is the 
task of moving a bureaucratic Government, a rapid 
survey of tho Presidential Addresses during the first 
decade of tho Congress brings homo to us the 
immense increase in the influence of that body, and 
its over growing value as a bond of union between 
Indians of all classes and religions. Little more 
than ten years ago the first national assembly over 
convened in India was attended by seventy-two 
representatives selia ted by various associations. Its 
avowed object — tlm promotion of national unity in- 
dependent of all prejudices of class and race— was 
received with derision by unsympathetic observers, 
wlio did not hesitate to stigmatize tho proposed 
union as impossible and denounce its purposes as 
disloyal, notwithstanding the most sincere profes- 
sions of unsworving fidelity to British rule. In spite 
of angry opposition and contempt t lie Congress has 
steadily grown, until in December of last year the 
representatives had increased to sixteen hundred, 
although the numbers had beon reduced several 
years previously to facilitate the progress of business. 
The charge of disloyalty needed no refutation. The 
very birth of the Congress was in itself tho outcome 
of the firm belief on the part of our Indian fellow- 
subjects in tho osscntiul fairness of tho British 
electorate, if only their interest could bo roused ; its 
continuance and development illustrate their con- 
viction that constitutional agitation is the best means 
of obtaining redress of grievances. The expression 
of tho uational discontent at specific wrongs by such 
frank methods was alono sufficient evidence of their 
confident acquiescence in British rule in the main. 
Nono saw moro clearly than the educated Indians 
who concoived tho idea of tho National Congress that 
only under British rule was such a scheme possible. 
It is in fact, as Mr. Mehta pointed out, no mere 
parasitic growth, but the direct outcome of ancient 
Indian institutions and British influence combined. 
The idea of representation is as natural to the 
villago community, and to the caste, as it w T as to the 
Mark and tho ecclesiastical system that gave England 
hor Parliament. The British occupation has tended 
steadily to break down the barriers of caste and 
religion, in spito of the unworthy principle of 
“ Divide et irnpera ” which has been sometimes 
advocated, and more often employed, as the only 
safo principle of government in India. On tho other 
hand, the abstract theory of a wider basis for the 
government of India has been approved by Yiceroys 
and ministers of both parties alike; both have 
refused to extend to the theory more than a very 
grudging recognition in practice. Few probably 
foresaw the rapid development of the appreciation of 
representative institutions in India, or the ease with 
which the spirit of nationality would in a few years 
remove so many of the obstacles to combination 
offered by dilferonces of religion and caste. It is 
not altogether surprising, therefore, that a right 
freely acknowledged in principle should after ten 
years’ agitation have been churlishly withheld. 
When the strength of the opposition offered by the 
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cfficial and military derailments is estimated, when 
it is remembaed how difficult a task it is to rouse 
the British elector to take an interest even in matters 
that affect him directly, and how slowly reform has 
progressed in England, our shame for the ungenerous 
response to the demands of India will be miDgled 
with astonishment at the progress made towards the 
formation of a combined Indian people and repre- 
sentative institutions. 

It was no ordinary task that the promote! s of the 
Congress set themselves to face. Hindus, Mussul- 
mans, Farsis, Christians, have been united by the 
idea of a common nationality, and work in perfect 
harmony. It is hue that on social questions the dif- 
ference of standpoint thicatened to produco discord, 
but by a who provision ench topics were almost from 
the very first relegated to a separate meeting, and 
with the sole exception r.f the much exaggerated 
difference between the Social Conference and the 
political organisation at l’oona tho two congresses 
have worked with a noticeable absence of friction. 
Differences of creed, race, and language have been 
overcome by community of interests and aims, 
citizenship of a common empire, and a share in 
common burdens. The feeling of common nation- 
ality which gave rise to the Congress has received a 
great impetus from its rapid and lobust growth. 
How far the new idea lias superseded old prejudices 
may be seen from Eai Bahadur Charlu’s Presidential 
address in 1891, where, in view of the proposal to 
hold a Congress in London, he discussed the wisdom 
of relaxing tho religious prohibition against a 
voyage over sea, and said : “ But if the worst [ / v , 

“ loss of caste] should happen there is already the 
“ beginning of a Congress-caste fundamentally 
11 based on Hinduism.'’ The Indian Parliamentary 
Party and the British Committee are the allies and 
representatives in England of the National Congress, 
and proofs of the energy with which the work of 
refoim is being preyed on at headquarters. All 
the energy that can bo displayed will be needed, 
for the abuses of Indian administration are many, 
and the forces marshalled by custom and self-interest 
to oppose progress are strong ; since these include tho 
army and tho official class whose privileges are the 
first to be threatened by the most pressing measure, 
financial reform, b’o long as government by Com- 
pany existed the jealousy felt by Parliament and the 
necessity for a renewal of the Charter every thiity 
years were good guarantees against oppression. 
Now there is no real control by Parliament either of 
finance or any other department of iho Indian 
Government. ' The Indian Budget, involving an 
expenditure of neatly twenty millions sterling inoie 
than the income of the United Kingdom at the 
beginning of the pic suit reign, is still passed as 
a matter of foim by the House of Commons, - 
although not a taxpayer in India outside the 
Supreme Council has tho slightest voice in the 
matter. To please the army, wars are carried on in 
the imaginary interests of the Empire and British 
.“prestige,” the Indian taxpayer is saddled with the 
tut den of the expense, and scarcely a protest is 
heard in Parliament. In all Indian affairs the 
Secretary $1 State for India is guided by his official 
decisions are. supported, as the 


opinion of a specialist, by his colleagues in the 
Government, which is backed by the majority in the 
House of Commons. Such was the process by which 
the Echeme for a system of peasant banks on the 
German plan to relieve the starving rayat was 
suppressed, although it had received the approval of 
the Bombay Government, Sir Evelyn Baring the 
Finance Minister, and other leading authorities. 
This is the means whereby such measures as Sir 
Charles Elliott’s suppression of the jury system in 
Bengal are rendered possible. Hence it is that the 
unjust, illogical, and tyrannical concentration of 
judicial and executive functions in the same hands 
lias been allowed to perpetuate in India a most 
glaring violation of every principle of equity and 
common sense, and a most satirical commentary on 
the traditional British love of fair play. So incurious 
is Parliament in reference to the methods and pro- 
ceedings of tho India Office that it has even allowed 
its own resolution in favour of simultaneous exami- 
nations to bo disregarded. 

That there is, however, an increasing interest in 
Indian affairs amongst Englishmen, a clearer per- 
ception of the poverty of the Indian taxpayer, and 
of the duties tntailed upon us by the possession of 
our Indian empire, is due to the efforts of the Indian 
National Congress and its friends in England. Ten 
years is but a short period in Parliamentary history^, 
and evin if nothing had been achieved beyond the 
consolidation of the position of the Congress, that 
alone would be a reason for sanguine hopes as to 
the future. But something more has been done — 
little perhajB compaied with what lcmains to be 
done, but much consideiing the short period of use- 
fulness as yet enjoyed by the Congress and the 
difficulties that block tho way. It is impossible even 
for the cfficial opposition to neglect the opinion of a 
body composed of “representatives of eveiy class and 
“ weed, each elected by, and a representative of, the 
“ whole mixed community of the place he represents, 
“ on the basis of common interest and nationality.” 
Many an official job has been prevented by the 
knowledge that enlighicned criticism awaittd it. 
£ir Charles Elliott’s pioclamation withdrawing trial 
by jury in senous cases from the courts of Bengal 
had to be cancelled within a year. The Jury Bill 
of last year was withdrawn in deference to the 
stioi g opposition organised mainly^ by the Congress. 
Finally, some concessions have been obtained in the 
matter of finance end of representation. It” is not 
a gieat be on perhups to have obtained, this Koyal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, viewed in the 
light of past experience of such Commissions ; but 
it indicates tho awukeniug of the British public to 
llie Foiious and critical state of things existing in 
India, and it is Laid to believe that with the memory 
of the cotton duties still fresh in the minds of a large 
section of tho cc mm unity something will not be done 
to lernedy the present infamous inequality of burdens 
and to charge Imperial levenue with the expenditure 
on Imperial projects. The provision made by Lord 
Cross’s Indian Councils Bill for elected native repre- 
sentatives on the Legislative Councils is the most 
important and far-reaching measure yet passed in 
connexion with the reforftt c it Indian' gpverni$eut» 
It IB true that the ruW WhfcW tr»r* 
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canyitfg out of that Act amounted to an ungracious 
witedtairal in p&rt of the boon already granted, and 
that the Act 6f 1861 removes all financial questions 
beyond the discussion of the Oounoils. But the 
recognition of the right to elective representation is 
not to be underestimated — a right which, to quote 
Mr. Webb’s words, cost other nations centuries of 
toil and effort. Already tho Congress has done good 
work, and more remains to be done — much, we 
believe, in the immediate future. And although 
what has been achieved has been largely in despite 
of the authorities, we believe with Mr. Pherozsbah 
Mehta that “ all the great forces of Euglish life and 
“ society, moral, social, intellectual, political, are, if 
“ slowly, yet steadily and irresistibly declaring tliern- 
“ selves lor the choice which will make the connexion 
“ of England and India a blessing to themselves and 
“ to the whole world for countless generations.” The 
great obstacle is the ignorance and apathy of tho 
electorate, and that the Congress is doing much to 
dispel. 


BUDDHIST LOBE. 1 

Here is tho first volume of a new series, which 
promises to bo of great interest. Undaunted in his 
labours to bring home to the English-speaking 
world a knowledge of the roligions of the East, and 
still unwearied aftor tho superintendence of the 
publication of half a hundred volumos, Professor 
Max Muller deserves much credit for tackling the 
production of yot another set of Eastern religious 
works, lu his editorial prefaco, he enters into some 
account of certain of his difficulties, and even defends 
himself from personal aspersions that might well have 
been spared. “ The fact is,” he explains, “ that during 
all the years which I devoted to the superintending 
of the publication of the fifty volumes of the iSacred 
Books of the East, I have not had the smallest 
addition to my income. I was relieved by the 
University of Oxford from the duty of delivering my 
public lectures, so tLnt I might devote my time to 
this large literary undertaking brought out by our 

University Press 1 have never claimed any 

credit for the sacrifices which I have made, both in 
time and in money, for the objects which were near 
and dear to my heart.” The disclaimer ought not to 
have been necessary. More than that, the immense 
service thus rendered to learning and to popular 
knowledge doserves, on the contrary, some dis- 
tinctive token o^ public recognition. It is a great 
pleasure to us to acknowledge also the timely and 
effective assistance that has been rendered in start- 
ing this series by Chula lankarana, King of Siam, 
who, “ being desirous that the true teaching of the 
Buddha should become more widely known in 
Europe, M was “ graciously pleased to promise that 
material support without which the publication of 
these translations would have been impossible.” It 
is to be hoped that the iuterest of the public iu this 

1 “The Books. of the Buddhist#.” Edited by P. 

Mas, '.MtiUgg : . I. ; The 6'^Udtanmla, by Arya Aura ; 

(London: Henry Ixowde.) 


work will encourage his Majesty to continue his 
liberality. 

The object of the publication of these translations 
is undoubtedly one of material importance. “If,” 
says Professor Max Miiller, u the members of the 
principal religions of the world wish to understand 
one another, to bear with another, and possibly to 
recognise certain great truths which, without being 
aware of it, they sharo in common with one another, 
the only solid and sound foundation for such a reli- 
gious peace-raovoment will be supplied by a study of 
the Sacred Books of each religion.” This, of course, 
is quite true. At tho same time, it must be frankly 
acknowledged that such a “ religious peaco*movement ” 
must for a long time bo confined to a chosen few, and 
that knowledge of each other’s doctrines is not all 
that is needed in order to consummate a peace even 
on a basis of tolerance. When one considers the lcoen- 
ness of the edge of religious difference in England, 
where tho means of knowledge of the different 
religious views have been ample for centuries, the 
ardour of one’s hopes is sensibly cooled. Still it is 
well to remove obvious difficulties, and to do what 
can be done for tho eventual triumph of sense and 


reason. 

The f/dtakanmlu, or “Garland of Birth Stories,” 
belongs to the Canon of the Northern Buddhists. 
For Europe, it was discovered by Mr. Brian H. 
Hodgson, to whom it was communicated by his old 
Patau monk. Professor Korn, appreciating its great 
literary merits, dovoted immense labour to the pro- 
duction of an odition of the Sanskrit text, which 
Professor Max Muller says “is not only an editio 
pr incept but the text as restored by him will probably 
remain the final text.” The present translation has 
been made by Professor Speyer, of Groningen, who 
has but seldom departed from the text ot Kern. 
The collection is a Sanskrit rendering of thirty-four 
0C\ takas, or homilies, ascribed to Arya <Sura, who 
selected them from the uld and traditional store of 
La taka tales. The date of Arya Auira is not definitely 
fixed. “Trof. Kern was induced,” sajs Professor 
Speyer, “to place Sum approximately in the century 
of Kalidasa and Yaiahamihira, but equally favour- 
able circumstances may be supposed to have existed 
a couple of centuries earlier. I think, however, he 
is posterior to tho author of the Buddha/arita.” 

This, then, is a collection of homilies, each tale 
being treated after the fashion of a religious dis- 
course. Tho text in each case consists of a simple 
proso sentence of ethical or religious purpose, which 
introduces the story and receives illustration by the 
story. The avowed object of tho narrative is to 
rouso and invigorate tho true faith in the mind of 
tho reader ; and tho lesion turns on some event in a 
former existence of the Buddha. The elaboiate prose 
is interspersed with clever verso. L°t Professor 
Speyer describe the qualities of tbe composition : 


“ It has perhaps Ken the most perfect writing of it* kind. 
8 verses and artful prose art' written in the purest Sanskrit, 
id charm the reader by the elegance of their foim and the 
[ill displayed in the handling of a great variety of metres, 
une of which are rarely to he met with elsewhere, and are 
mietimefl adorned with the additional qualities of difficult 
id refund rhymes aud the like. Apparently Aura, to whom 
ie 6'utakarauia is ascribed, was a poet rieldy gtftod by 
ature, whoso talent rau4 have been developed by thorough 
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and extensive literary studies. Above all, I admire his 
moderation. Unlike so many other Indian masters in the urfc 
of literary composition, ho does not allow himself the use of 
embellishing apparel and the whole luxuriant mur cn >r-'ni of 
Sanskrit nlawkara heyond what is necessary for his subject. 
His ilowcry d( weriptions, his long and elaborate sermons, his 
elegant manner of narration, are always in harmony with the 
scheme of the whole or tin- nature of the contents. Similarly, 
in the choice of his nntics. In* was guided by stylistic motives 
ill accordance with the tone and sentiment required at a given 
point of the narrative.” 

The introductory text or maxim is repeated at tho 
end as a conclusion of tho story, and usually tliero 
are added, by way of epilogue, other moral lessons 
that may be illustrated b 3 ^ tl e story, or different 
subjects of religious discourses in connection with 
which tho story may be turned to instructive account. 
Professor Speyer is of opinion that these epilogues 
are accretions posterior to Aura ; but he has had the 
good sense to translate them and print them in full. 

The following remarks of Professor Max Muller 
throw' useful light upon tho principle and purpose of 
the tales : — 

“ This class of stories is peculiar to Buddhism ; for, although 
the idea th.U, every man had passed through many existence* 
before his birth on earth, and will pass through many more after 
his death, was, like most Buddhist theories, borrowed from the 
Brahmans, yet its employment, for teaching the great lessons 
of morality seems to lni\ e been the work of Buddha and his 
pupils. In addition t<» this there was another theory, likewise 
Brtihmanie in its origin, hut again more fully developed for 
metical purposes by the Buddhist**, that of karma, a firm 
elief that an unbroken chain of cause and effect, hinds all 
existences together. The great problems of the justico of the 
government of the world, of the earthly sufferings of the inno- 
cent, and the apparent happiness of tho wicked, were to the 
Indian mind solved once for all by the firm conviction that 
what we experience here is the result of something that has 
happened before, that there is an unbroken heredity in the 
world, and* that we nut only benefit by, hut also sutler from, 
our ancestors. In ord* r fully to understand the drift of the 
GAtakas we must, however, bear in mind one more article of 
the Buddhist faith, namely, that though ordinary mortals 
remember nothing of their former existences beyond the fact 
that they did exist, which is involved in the very fact of their 
self -consciousness, highly enlightened beings have the gift of 
recalling their former vicissitudes. ... It seems to have been 
the constant habit of tho historical Buddha, Buddha .S'Akya- 
anuni, to explain to his disciples things that were happening by 
things that had happened countless ages before. Those 
lessons seem certainly to have impressed his heelers, after they 
once believed that what they had to suffer hero on earth was 
not, the result of mere chance, but the result of their own 
former deeds or tlio deeds of their follow -creatures, that they 
were, in fact, paying off a debt which they had contracted 
long ago. It was an equally impressive lesson that whatever 
good they might do on earth would be placed to their account 
in a future life, because tin* whole world was one large system 
in which nothing could ever bo lost, though many of the links 
of the chain of cause and effect might escape human observa- 
tion or recollection.” 

Of course, it is difficult for ourselves to enter fully 
into the Buddhist views of the world ; but at any 
rate Professor Max Miiller thinks it necessary to 
warn the readers of these stories that u they must 
not imagine that highly -educated men among the 
Buddhists were so sillvas to accept the 6rn taka as 
ancient history.” “A V? A taka,” he points out, “ was 
not much more than what a parable is with us ; and 
as little as Christians are expected to accept the 
story of Lazarus resting in Abraham's bosom as a 
matter df fact were the Buddhists bound to believe 
that Buddha, as an individual or as an historical 
person, had formerly been a crow or a hare.” The 


whole volume of stories is extremely interesting and 
instructive, and Christian readers that are unfamiliar 
with Buddhist morality and religion will find it full 
of surprises that ought to be of an agreeable 
quality. 


THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 


We reproduce below General Sir Novillo Chamber- 
lain’s important letter on Kaliristan which was read 
at the recent Conference at Westminster Palace 
Hotel. Tho letter was addressed to the secretary to 
the Aborigines Protection Society" : 

Lordswood, Southampton. 

Dead Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 7th inst. I bog 
to assure you that tho object for which your confer- 
ence is to be hold has my heartfelt sympathy, and I 
hope it may succeed in arousing the minds of the 
Government and the public generally" to tho urgoncy 
for such steps being taken as may yet bo possible to 
avert the renewal of the invasion of Kaliristan by 
tho troops of the Amir of Afghanistan ; or, that if 
the Government considers that it cannot arrest a 
continuance of the invasion, it will, at all events, 
promptly and vigorously avail itself of every means 
within its powor to mitigate tho horrors which are 
tho sure aceompanimont of Afghan conquest ; which 
are the moro terriblo when the vanquished, as 
infidels, are considered to be outside tho pale of 
human mercy. 

Who could have supposed a fow years ago that 
the necessity would ever arise for Englishmen to 
have to assemble to plead the cause of a raco whose 
history is lost in past ages, and whoso heroic courage 
and love of independence have, up to within the last 
few months, preserved their homes from invasion 
by the implacable foo which has for centuries past 
encircled their territory" ? 

Ever since tho mission of Mountstuart Elphinstone 
to the Shah of Cabul in 1808 the Government of 
India and many persons of European nations have 
taker an interest in tho raco occupying tho valleys 
geograjdrically known as Kafiristan. This interest 
lias naturally gone on increasing as the British 
frontier and influence have extended beyond the 
Indus, and wo have been placed in a better position 
for acquiring moro trustworthy information in re- 
gard to them. Such means as have been within 
our power havo been employed to bring us into 
friendly communication with these people, and so 
far did we succoed in gaining their confidence and 
lead them to trust in our friendship, ’that some two 
years ago they allowed a British officer to enter their 
territory as a welcome guest. Indeed, it was con- 
sidered to be the mission of the Government of India 
to afford such political and moral protection to the 
Kafir race as might be within its power, for it was 
felt that no national heroism, however great, could 
enable them to continue to successfully resist the 
attacks of their Muhammadan neighbours, nowthat 
these latter were armed with the weapons of modem, 
warfare, whilst the Kafirs remained al rfr Og fr 
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possessed of firearms of any description, and had to 
»ely, as of old, on bows and arrows and knives. 

The views entertained by the Government of India 
upon the subject of Kafiristan were well known to 
the Amir, and His Highness at that time acted as if 
he was ready to meet its wishes. 

Such was the position which the two Governments 
held towards each other until our intervention in the 
affairs of Ohitral assumed the appearance of our 
intention to retain possession of that State. That 
measure was for various roasons most distasteful to 
the Amir, as also to the general feelings of the 
neighbouring Muhammadan tribes, and our relations 
at Cabul becamo loss cordial. 

In the autumn of 1893 Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Durand was sent on a .mission to Cabul to settle the 
Chitral and other outstanding questions, and this 
afforded an opportunity to the Amir to press for 
British acceptance of his claim to include Kafiristan 
as coming within his sphere of jurisdiction — a right, 
in ono soiiho, moro precious to II is Highness than 
that to which he uccodod in regard to Ohitrnl. 

Every previous ruler of Afghanistan, and ovory 
Afghan zealot, has always had at heart the conquest 
of the Kafir race, and now has come the time when 
everything appears to them opportune for tho accom- 
plishment of that long unfulfilled desire. Tho 
bloody work of conquest 1ms, we are told already 
proceeded apace. Gold medals are said to have 
boon presented by the Amir to tho successful 
generals, and tho subjugation of the unhappy 
people is to be proceeded with as soon as the season 
will permit. 

It is true that wo have been assured through tho 
Dross, on tho authority of an Englishman lately 
returned from Cabul, that little was talked of in that 
oapital as to what was taking placo in Kafiristan: 
whilst it was stated that tho object of tho Amir was 
merely to opou up a new route to his province of 
Badakshan for his own purposes, as also to assist 
the English to defend India : and that it was there- 
fore bettor to do such work in time of peace than to 
wait until the emergency arose. Those who can 
credit such a pretext must indeed be easily docoivod. 
My own conviction is that these reasons were 
assigned by the Amir in order to throw tho British 
public off its guard, until such time as the desired 
ond was accomplished : after which interposition 
would no longer be of ain avail. 

I do not beliove that tho poople of England can 
form any idea of the deeds of an outrage that have 
already been committed during the successes said 
to have been organised by the Amir’s forces : and I 
believe that thofe will bo neither the inclination nor 
the power on the part of his officers to repress in the 
future a repetition of the same acts of cruelty and 
shame. There is no abomination known to man 
that will not find vent during the subjection of the 
unhappy race now called upon to defend all that is 
most cherished in this life by men, women, and 
children. 

In support of ray belief as to what will occur 
should the soldiery and their accompanying Ghazis 
be left to work their will, full confirmation is to be 
found in what took place a few years ago when the 
Hazapa tribe had to succumb to the Afghan troops. 


The men were mercilessly slaughtered after a brave 
but vain resistance. As. to the women and children 
we are told by an English surgeon who was in the 
service of the Amir that Cabul was overstocked by 
them. Neither age nor position, nor any family tie 
afforded any protection to these prizes of Afghan 
conquest, and for as long as life remains to these 
unfortunate creatures they will continue to be at the 
mercy of their owners. If such was the tyranny 
imposed on a tribe which acknowledged the Mu- 
hammadan prophet, what clemency can the people of 
Kafiristan expect? It is .true that tho poople of 
Hazara are of tho Kheeah persuasion, and as such 
are not accepted by their Sunnee co-roligioniats as of 
the orthodox faith and consequently they are 
despised by the Path an and Afghan races. 

Although I have felt compelled to denounce the 
acts of a nation professing the Muhammadan 
religion, 1 must ailirm that I have dono so without 
being in any way prejudiced against the Afghans 
on account of their faith. Indeed, I believe 1 have 
the right to say that their Prophet severely forbids 
and pronounces future condign punishment to every 
one of his followers who approaches the Almighty 
in his name, who shall commit the inhuman acts 
now permitted to go unchecked in tho dominion of 
tho Amir of Afghanistan. 

Our justification fur urging upon His Highness to 
put an end to such atrocities rests upon the grounds 
that we placed him upon the throne : that wo have 
guaranteed him against foreign aggression : that we 
have maintained him in power by our influence and 
moral support: trial we have granted him a large 
annual subsidy, ami that it is the Britiaii Govern- 
ment which has equipped his military forces. 

What more could a great power do for a neighbour- 
ing Sovereign. And who can deny that such acts of 
friendship do not confer upon England the right to 
insist upon the repression of cruel wrongs which 
have as yet cried out in vain for redress ? 

I have now given my reasons for wishing success 
to the cause you advocate, and I can only trust that 
in any engagements entered into by our Government 
with the Amir in regard to Kafiristan, no promise 
can bo accepted as valid until it lias been carried 
into effect.— Yours faithfuily, 

(Signed) Nkville Ciiambeiilalx, 

a tmeral. 


THE COTTON DUTIES. 


Gonoral dissatisfaction seems to pervade all 
classes in India at the manner in which the cotton 
duties have been finally re-arranged. No one can 
be surprised at this for the net results of this 
re-arrangement are to rolieve the rich of taxation to 
the extent of 37 lakhs and to impose on the poor a 
further burden of at least 10 J lakhs, and this dis- 
tinctly unjustifiable measure is virtually asserted 
by the Indian officials to have been forced on them 
by the India Office here. 

How this latest development was actually evolved 
it is not easy to realize. First under dire financial 
pressure, the Indian Government obtained per- 
mission to put cotton goods on the same footing as 
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vaUrm. That these goods had bee® originally 
excluded from the schedule of duty-paying imports 
W as a scandal, and characteristic of the manner in 
which ministers and officials here truckle to power- 
ful interests. They had truckled to Manchester as 
others truckle to the persons and the publicans. But 
heedful of the outcry Manchester would be sure to 
raise at this small act of simple justice, and in order 
to anticipate any charge of protection, the authorities 
settled that yarns above '20’s whether imported or 
manufactured in India should pay a 5 per cent. duty. 

Time passed, and the election being at hand tho 
Tories went about sympathising with the cruel m- 
iustice (!) done by tho imposition of tho 5 per cent, 
duties and expatiating on the great things that they 
would do for Manchester if they were returned to 


^°They were returned to power, and then— they 
beean with one accord to make excuses, bull they 
had said so much, especially Lord Gonrgo Hamilton, 
that in common decency they had to do something. 

Now the position of allairs was this; in the matter 
of cloths made with 20’s and other lower count 
varos, them was absolutely no competition. With 
cheaper labour and abundant short-stapled cotton, 
quite suited to Jo’s and lower counts, on the spot in 
India England could not competo with India, and 
in all the years between 1882 and 1835, during 
which the trade was perfectly freo, England never 
exported any appreciable quantity of these qualities 
of goods, save only where one special denomination, 
viz drills, was concerned, and as these required a 
longer and stronger fibre than India produces, India 
could not turn these out at a profit, and so even in this 
one minor class there was no competition. 

On the other hand in printed and coloured goods, 
of no matter what qualities, there was no appre- 
ciable competition, because there was not ono single 

printing mill or d> e- works in India. 

Again in cloths woven from. 30 s and higher 
counts there wgs tio ap[n ociable competition. Indian 
cotton does not run to these, and the entire trade 
was practically in England’* hands. 

It was in cloths made from yarns between 20 s 
and ISO's that alone any real competition between 
tho products of the looms of England and India 
existed ; towards the lower limit India, towards the 
middle and right on to the higher limit England 
had the best of it. . . . 

Whilst the India < )ffiie was looking about anxiously 
fo disf over what it could decently do, by way of a 
son to Manchester, the hitter started the proposition 
that India, paying only on yams, while they paid on 
the (doth, was really protected to the extent of l a 
per cent. The way they put it was somewhat as 
follows: England exports to India Kb. 100 v orth of 
cloth, and on that pays a b per cent duty, viz. Its. 5. 
An Indian manufacturer pays a 5 percent. duty on 
Ks 70 worth of yarn, viz., Bs.3 8, but out of this 
yarn he produces Ks.100 worth of cloth, on which he 
will only have paid an excise of 3$ per cent., viz , 
Its. 3 8, against the b per cent. Manchester pays. 

This was a very plausible argument, and though 
whea aocountrwas taken ot ib$ foot that the Indian 
duty on machmjijy; china-clay, and 
-JtoTT . ... ' ‘ “ 


at all, still to settle the bugbear of protection, the 
Indian mill-owners were quite willing that m the 
case of all English cloths which their goods com- 
peted with, the duty should be reduced to 3£ per 
cent., while India continued to pay 5 percent, on the 
yam she used whether home-made or imported. 

Of course the only statesmanlike manner of dealing 
with the question would have been, while leaving 
the duties on all the English goods untouched, to 
abolish the yarn duties and place a 5 per cent. 
ad valorem excise duty on all cloths into whose 
composition any yarn of higher count than 20 s 
entered, turned out from the Indian mills. Ihis 
would have imposed no extra burthen on the poor, 
nor would it have involved any relinquishment of 
duties paid by the rich, a relinquishment wholly 
indefensible looking to the conditions that prevail in 
India. The small surplus, which has been made the 
pretext for the relinquishment of taxation already 
referred to, was only the accidental result of a tem- 
porary fluctuation in the exchange, just as likely as 
not to bo followed six months bonce by an equal or 
greater deficit. Even were this not so, while the 
starving millions in India pay a 4,000 per cent, tax 
on their salt (lfr. *8 a maund on what can be 
produced for one anna a maund), while the Jarcfine 
insurance fund is starved, while tho resources of all 
Provincial Governments, on which the welfare of 
tho people so greatly depends, are constantly con- 
fiscated for Imperial purposes, while public works 
developments are stunted and innumerable adminis- 
trative 1 reforms of the greatest urgency have to 
remain in abeyance, it is not to providing a sop for 
Manchester, but to ameliorating the condition of the 
Inlian masses that any improvement in India s 
finances should have been dovotod. 

This statosmanliko course did not apparently suit 
tho India Office— something had to bo done for 
Lancashire, and one can there! ore understand why 
the course above indicated, the only right and proper 
course, was rejected. But why the swimWo com- 
promise proposed by Bombay, by which Manchester s 
payments on all clothR which Indian mills also turn 
out should he reduced to 3.1 per cent, while the 
mills should continue to pay 5 per c lit. on their 
yarns, should also be rejected, is very hard to under- 

supposed protection of Indian cotton goods as 
against English manufactures was the sole pretext 
fur any re-arrangement The Bombay proposal com- 
pletely swept away, indeed, more than swept away, 
any possible protection of the nature alleged, and, 
what was more, it involved a specially kindly con- 
cession to Manchester, other British manufacturers 
of articles which have to competo with Indian local 
manufactures gaining no such reduction of the 
5 per cent. duty. Here was a special favour to 
Manchester, and a complete estoppel to the cry 
about protection. What more could even Lord George 

Hamilton desire ? , 

Why he did it no mere mortal could under- 
stand-— but what he did was this ; desiring apparently 
to exemplify the saying-that At 
- .expected tbat happens, •wtoidd^ 
god 
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Cupelled thoos, (so at any rats #0 read between the 
lines of the Council speeches,) against their better 
lodgment, to abolish the duties oh all yarns and 
impose ah import and excUe duty of 8 J per cent, on 
all do As English and Indian. 

It is incomprehensible; the only pretext for a 
rearrangement was the protection afforded by the 
old arrangement. What has been done? The 
duties on all printed and coloured goods and all fine 
goods made with 30*s and higher counts, in which 
there was no protection, have been lowered to 3^ per 
cent, to please Manchester, and save the pockets of 
the rich who alone use those fabrics, while per contra , 
Lord 0*. Hamilton has put a duty of 3£ per cent, 
on cloths made from yarns of 20’s and lower 
counts, hitherto free, and has thus added lo£ lakhs 
to the burthens of the Indian poor, many thousands of 
whom are this day actually starving and millions on 
millions of whom are ever on the verge of starvation. 
* What is more, by abolishing the duty on yarns, 
Lord 0. Hamilton has granted protection to the 
hand-loom weavers and to the power-looms situated 
in Native States (and between them they use nearly 
two-thirds of all the yarn used in India) to the 
extent of at least 3J per cent., and all this by way 
of doing away with any protection. 

It is incredible — clearly there has been some 
oversight. Many here are striving to have the 
whole matter reconsidered and we cannot but think 
that Lord George Hamilton, when he comes to 
review the question in all its aspects, will see his 
way, at any rate, to exempting cloths entirely com- 
posed of 20's and lower counts from all duties, 
whether of import or excise — which would relieve 
the new arrangements of at least one most in- 
defensible feature. A. 0. H. 


THE SCOPE OF THE “ MANDATE.” 

[From an Anglo-Indian Correspondent.] 

The Cotton Duties crisis has blown over for the 
present, but the bitterness remains. Though Lan- 
cashire is tranquillised, the Indian Empire is not 
appeased, nor will it be. Few of our public men 
here have any due conception of the depth and 
breadth of the disgust and indignation amongst all 
classes in India, because, first, of the exemption of 
cotton goods from the tariff of 1894 ; next, though 
in less degree, becauso of the excise imposed when, 
in 1894, those goods were subjected to customs 
duties; and now, with five-fold more intensity, be- 
cause of a one-sided inequitable revision of the tariff 
having been forced through the Supreme Legislative 
Council in the interests ot a small but powerful class 
of the present Ministry’s supporters. This latter count 
of the indictment is emphasised by the fact that the 
change was made before the Secretary of State had 
taken time to consider those protests and explanations 
from India for which ho had promised to wait. As 
to the prevalence of this grave accusation, one need 
only quote— from amongst, soores of instances— the 
rb^WJng if om the Bombay &*%*#$ : “ There is.no 


press to oharge the Secretary of State with breach 
of faith in having, despite his solemn promises, 
decided upon the policy to be punned without 
having looked into the case put forward on behalf 
of India.” As to the general arguments against the 
mode of this enforced “final” adjustment, those 
have been fully set forth in these columns ; but, in 
order that busy public men may have a chance 
to realise the intensity of discontent aroused by this 
fiscal coup d'etat , would I again refer them to full 
reports of the public gatherings in India, more 
especially to that crowded and influential town’s 
meeting convened by the Sheriff of Bombay, which 
is fully reported in the weekly summaries from that 
city, dated February 1st. 

Coming to the more special aspect of this fevered 
episode -in recent Indian affairs ; one would like to 
impress on our too easy-going politicians that not 
only has the anger and scorn aroused been general, 
but that those feelings have been most emphatically 
expressed by the European portion of the Indian 
population. Here, at once, is a test and a portent. 
It is inevitable, to some extent, that Anglo-Indians 
and the peoplo of the country should incline to- 
regard public affairs from different standpoints \ 
while the, often erroneously assumed, rivalry in class 
or personal interests sometimes prevents the two races 
from acting in concert regarding public questions. 
Thus, tried by tho tost of unanimity, wonderful 
from its rarity, the co-operation of Anglo-Indians 
in denouncing the recent, transaction between Lanca- 
shire and the Secrotary of State cuts short any 
argument or apologies. This mandate stands 
finally condemned, without opening for appeal — 
only steady, persistent demand for repeal. As to 
“portent,” perhaps admonition would be the better 
term, for it will apply to both parties — non-official 
Anglo-Indians and their bureaucratic rulers. The 
suggestion naturally arises, seeing that European** 
and Indians havo in this instance found themselves 
in tho same boat (though, as Jerrold remarked, with 
different sculls) m vindicating public interests and 
equitable principles, why should not the former be 
more ready than hitherto in associating their public 
efforts with the people of “ the land they live in,” when 
fiscal, financial, and public works questions arise in 
respoct of which neither racial nor political differences 
exist, and in regard to which the interests of all 
classes and races dwelling in the great peninsula 
are equally concerned? Here, in passing, I may 
recall the name of George Yule, as one, amongst 
a few others of the dominant race, who have heartily 
co-operated with the intelligent and public-spirited 
portion of the sons of the soil. It is possible that 
some such fruitful union for public purposes may 
be one of the by-products left from the high tide of 
this cotton-duty crisis. If so, some of the placemen 
who make a mockery of “legislation’s sovereign 
powers,” by thrusting the “mandate” in the face of 
their non- official colleagues, will find the task more 
difficult when they again essay to defy that genuine 
public opinion which has presented itself in united 
form during the recent crisis. 

This brings me to the second noticeable point in 
the attitude and temper >of Anglo-Indians during 
this vigorous agtation. a' Tbe one incident of till 
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ottos that impressed them in the course taken by 
the Indian Government in forcing the Bill (now 
an Act) through the Legislative Council, was that it 
was directly due to “ orders from home,” that the 
Viceroy and his colleagues obsequiously accepted the 
u man late ” of the Secretary of State in London. 
They could go far in excusing the official members 
for thus voting to order ; but when it was claimed 
by lhe Executive that the “ additional,” that is, the 
non-official members, partly nominated and partly 
elected, wore also under compulsion to vote as the 
Secretary of State had bidden them, every political 
instinct of the true Briton rose up against this 
emasculation of tho representative principle. It is 
true that the claim had been affirmed on tho former 
occasion, in December, 1894, when the exemption 
of cotton was to cease and import duties to be off- 
set by the Excise. Lord Elgin partly cot himself to 
justify the doctrine of ‘‘mandate,” applying it, as 
against Sir Griffith Evans (a nominated barrister 
member), so as to include all members of the Legis- 
lature. II is lordship, indeed, avoided in that in- 
stance attributing tho compulsory authority to the 
Secretary of State. TTo said, “Every man who sits 
here sits by the authority and sanction of Darlia- 
ment, and to say that he can refuse to obey tho 
decisions of Parliament would be absurd.” This, 
however, was only, and for the immediate purpose, to 
avoid disclosing the real objective — the Secretary of 
State. Sir James Westland, on the same occasion, 
earned the argument a step further in a passage of 
some ingenuity (which need not bo quoted here). 
He hinted that the power over all tho members 
lay with “ the ultimate deciding powor in Executive 
matters.” 1 * * * * 

To this complexion, in its naked form, tho issue has 
been brought in tho recent controversy, lienee, as I 
havesaid, with all of British race, in addition to many 
Indians, has been raised a strong protest against 
what they regard as violation of the independ- 
ence and responsibility of legislators, even under 
the hybrid form which obtains in tho Indian 
Legislative Councils. Tho Anglo-Indian press ex- 
pressed that resentment in vigorous fashion, to an 
extent and in terms which our press hore only uses 
under circumstances of extreme provocation. If a 
list of these journalistic protests could be compiled 
it would astonish not only the Executive authorities 
here, but also that limp creature “ the average 
member.” But it would also demonstrate that “the 
last straw” was the “ mandate ” which broke down 
that patience in political matters which generally 
obtains amongst mercantile and other Europeans in 
India. The Time* of India said, “ This is the system 
of ‘ mandate ’ with a vengeance ; ” “if Lord George 
Hamilton had desired to exasperate public opinion 
in this country, to convince it that the Viceroy’s 
Government is powerless to protect its interests 
.... and that the Legislative Council is a helpless 
automaton;” “ they (the Viceroy and the Executive) 


1 Those who wish to study the subject on its juridical side 

in the light of the history of the Indian Legislative Councils, 

may.be referred to two papers in the Asiatic Quarterly lteview 

Sit 9? le J } 7 Mr. J ustiee C. I). Field, the other 

formerly J tkBeUd Conaniwioaer of the 


appear to have their orders and they know of no 
other way of dealing with orders from the India 
Office than giving to them an unquestioning obedi- 
ence ” ; “ obstruction .... is a process which can*- 
not be carried far in India, and no one would 
willingly see it introduced in a Legislative Council 
.... (but,) when the cause makes so imperative a 
claim as it does in this instance, it might be resorted 
to with no misgivings ” ; “ the Home Government 
are determined that Indian finances and legislation 
shall be regulated in callous disregard for the 
interests of the people of the land ” ; “ having had’ 
such convincing proofs that they must not look for 
protection to the Secretary of State or to a Legisla- 
ture over which his control threatens to be absolute, 
they should now look in other directions ’’—and so on. 
It must be admitted that these, and scores of simi- 
lar passages that might be cited, are strong enough 
even for an “independent” Irish press; but they 
express the sentiments of the ruling race in India in 
this instance. From such languago even those of 
our public men who are usually indifferent to tho 
affairs of that dependency may learn how deep is the 
wound inflicted on the Indian community, as a 
whole, by thus subordinating its equitable claims to 
class interests in England under the pressure of 
political and party expediency. 

But, after all, regarding the doctrine of “man- 
date” as a whole, there is a broader view of the 
subject which has been usefully brought to notice 
by nn Anglo-Guzerati journal, the Kaiser-i-JJind , 
of Bombay. After remarking “it is manifest that 
the Government of India has made a grave political 
blunder of the first magnitude by its latest attempt 
in the direction of legislation by mandate,” the 
writer proceeds : — 

“The ‘ mandate 1 theory is a most dangerous theory. In 
our opinion it is a double-edgcfl instrument of torture* and 
oppression. It. will rut India both ways. If yon cry aloud 
in the future, pointing out tho present striking instance of 
what an aibitrury Secret tuy of State dare do, and agitate that 
in future the Government of India should never heeel tho 
mandates of the Mahal 'ija for the lime being crisc-ored on tho 
Impeiial (Jodti at Westminster, ye>u do not exercise that 
political sagacity and foresight which are so much needed for 
Keeping the Indian administration, secret, and irresponsible as 
it is, on its good behaviour. For it should lie well remem- 
bered that to one mandate of the character against which wo 
arc presently inveighing, and inveighing with justico, there 
are nine others in which the Secretary of State is more in tho 
right ynd endeavours to act more as an earthly Providence 
between the despotic Government, of India on tho one hand 
and the helpless und unrepresented people of the country on 
the other. This is an hstui i, al fact, and can bo verified. It 
will bo evident, therefore, that on the whole the ‘ mandates 9 
of the State Secretary have generally worked in and on behalf 
of tho interests of the people as againBt the benefited bureau- 
cracy and their friends who belong to the governing classes, 
who, therefore, are justly denominated the unbeneficed 
bureaucracy.” 

It is not needful to criticise this passage ; though it 
would be serviceable if we could have a precis of the 
“ historical facts ” going to show that in nine oases 
out of ten the “ mandate ” of the Secretary of State 
.has been on behalf of “the helpless end unre- 
presented people.” That may hare been so if we go 
far enough back— these instances relate more to 
executive orders than tolegklative policy— bfcto&e 

finds that within tliA l««f dn»m v«Am <w so tha 
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balance has been the other way. The broader aspect 
of the question is fitly described thus : — 

‘ * We therefore, repeat, and raise our warning voioe, that 
our countrymen should not he carried away by the temporary 
excitement of the hour in entirely condemning the mandate 
theory. A calm and careful consideration of the pros and tons 
wiU at once lead to the conviction that though the mandate 
theory sometimes works against their best interests, as in the 

C ut case, on the wholo it is calculated to do more good than 
t to our cause.” 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Laurence Hugh Jenkins, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister* at- law, to be a Judge of tho 
High Court of Calcutta, in tho room of Mr. Justice 
Pigot, who has retirod. 

Mr, Jenkins, who succeeds Mr. .Jones Q.uain Pigot, 
is the son of a solicitor at Cardigan. He w T as Lorn 
in 1858, is a graduate of University College, Oxford, 
and has been at the Bar for the past thirteen years. 

Tho Law Journal contradicts tho report that Mr. 
Bompas, Q.C., has been offered tho Chief Justiceship 
of the High Court of Calcutta. It is suggested that 
some time must elapse before any appointment is 
made, as Sir William Comer Petheram will not rotiro 
until September. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Francis Charles Lo Marchant as 
a member of the Council of India, in succession to 
Mr. Bertram Currie, whoso tenure of the office 
expired in December last. 

Sir W. Wcddorburn has followed up his quostions 
on tho subject of the evictions and sales for the 
recovery of land revenue in the Madras Presidency 
with a request for a comprehensive Return whith 
will show the accurate figures under the most 
important heads. The Return is to give, for each 
of tho years 1888-4 to 1893-4 inclusive, the total 
cultivated area in acres, the total waste acres, tho 
total notices of sale, the total defaulters whose pro- 
perty was sold, details of tho property sold ^showing 
the estimated value in rupees of tho reil and the 
personal property respectively), the amount realised 
by actual sale, and tho total number of acres sold 
(a) to Government and [b) to others. The figures 
stated in Sir W. WedderbunTs questions were taken 
from tho official reports of tho Revenuo Board, but 
owing, we understand, to a printer’s error, two 
trivial inaccuracies crept in which had the effect of 
under-stating the facts. Lord George Hamilton, 
whoso answer is dealt with elsewhere, made a rather 
questionable use of this slip. His own Return will 
now place the grave facts fully before the public on 
the explicit authority of tho India Office. 

Sir Seymour King M.P., has given notice that on 
an early day he will move for au address for copy of 
despatch, with enclosures from the Government of 
India* No. 15, Public Works, dated 28th January, 
1890, regarding the rate of exchange for the pensions 
of certain Government servants . in India ; and for an 
addroto for copy of report of the Committee which 
ea^^tvsSimb in 1694 under the Presidency of Mr. R. 


D. Lyall, I.C.S., to investigate the best means for 
reducing the establishment charges and expenses in 
the Military Works and Public Works Departments 

On March 17th Sir John Lubbock— the author of 
a volume upon the pleasures of life — presented to 
the House of Commons an amusing petition pur- 
porting to come from the Kammalars of Southern 
India. Somehow or othor a verbose paragraph was 
circulated among tho newspapers setting forth the 
objocts of tho petition. But its history is more aptly 
stated by the Madras Standard, whoso account, as Sir 
J ohn Lubbock may not yet have read it, wo repro- 
duce here : 

The South India Visvakidotharana Association (is it a 
joki*'-) lvoently sulmiitti-d i \v<j bound volume*, containing 
respectively , h pel it ion in « .1 initial, and a printed copy thereof, 
“exposing the intentions and aims of the so-called Indian 
National Congress," with the request that they may bn sub- 
initted to Parliament . The Madras Government forwarded 
the precious indictment to ihe Government of India — at whose 
expense, we are not told -and informed the petitioners that 
tho Government, washed then hands of any further respon- 
sibility in the matter. l>ut they desired tho Government of 
India to let them know whether thoy wero in future to send 
petitions to Parliament o' her than appeals against the orders 
ol ihe Secretary of State The Government of India have 
informed the local Government that all petitions to tho T rouses 
of Parliament should h • presented' unofficially and not. be 
transmitted through the C.n eminent of India or tho Secretary 
of State. The petitioner* wen* to be informed that they must 
present their petition thmmrh the medium of some unofficial 
member of the House. Pul the K inimalars (goldsmiths) of 
South India neglecting their peaceful avocation to indulge in 
the warlike dcimKiidrahun against the “so-called Indian 
National Congress’’ that i> tho contemptuous manner in 
which the Madras Gov« mount and the Government of India 
speak of the Congre>s--is s,, prodigious a joke that wo can 
oidy regret so much fuss should have been made of it. 

Mr. A. Numly, wh > during tho past fovv months 
has boon au active member of tho British Committee, 
loft L union on M ircli'.* filth for Naples, rn mult for 
Calcutta. A fovv da>s before he loft ho road a paper, 
on the Union of Indian Christians, at tho first public 
meeting of tho Indian Christian Association of Great 
Biitain, held at the V M.C.A., Aldorsgato Street, 
U.O., under tho presidency of Mr. W. S. Caine. Mr. 
Numly said that it had been tho desire of Christians 
in India for some time lo form a Christian Union 
among themselves, and lie deploiod the wrangling 
that arose from soctaii-m prejudices largely infused 
into now converts by the various missionary denomi- 
nations. The time had coino for Indian Christians 
to organiso a union among themselves, and to drop 
all denominational distinction. J>r. Jenkins, Mr. 
Ueicy Bunting, and others also spoke. 

Tho Directors’ Report on the Empire of India 
Exhibition of 1895, already dealt with in the press, 
does justice to tho valuable co-operation rendered by 
the “ Society for Encouragement and Preservation 
of Indian Art,” which, alike through the work of 
the Indian artisans and the contributions of Indian 
Princes and Chiefs to tho Loan Collection, groatly en- 
hanced the interest of the Exhibition. The &E.1M. A. 
intends, we understand, to follow up the encouraging 
protection it has already afforded to the decorative 
handicraft art- work of India with a collection of its 
own, which is to be shown at the Albert Hall during 
a few weeks in May and Ji*ne next. This will be 
somewhat on the same plan asth&t adopted by tho 
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“ Home Aits and Industries Association ” in the 
same building. For us the interest attaching to 
this renewed effort of the S.E.P.I.A. consists in the 
direct communication that has been fairly initiated 
with the Indian artisans themselves. Efforts are 
being made— in which many Indians will, we 
trust, be induced to co-operate— in extending and 
applying on the spot that direct personal encourage- 
ment to the too long neglected art-workers in all 
provinces of India which the Society has done so 
much to initiate, and with great sucoess. It has 

E roved that there is active and appreciative demand 
ere for Indian art- work, in metals, woods, ivory, 
and textiles of all sorts, where the genuineness in 
material and design can he assured. 

By the death of Lady Burton the world has lost 
one of the most powerful and romantic female figures 
of modern times. She cannot be considered apart 
from her husband, nor did she ever wish to be. The 
history of her life is the history her love for Sir 
Bichard Barton, that “modern Paladin” and 
“Crichton of the day,” as she once described him 
•in a girlish letter to her mother. When she first 
Baw Captain Burton at Boulogne, bIi© turned round 
to her sister and said, “That man will marry me.” 
She tells us that when he proposed to her she felt 
“as if the moon had tumbled down and said, 4 1 
thought you cried for me, and so I came.’ ” Forty 
years later she “consecrated” her husband’s bio- 
graphy, “ To my Earthly Master. Meet me soon — 1 
wait the signal.” There is something Oriental and 
foreign to Western sentiment in tlie utter self-efface- 
ment of this wifely devotion. Yet here, too, she 
displays her spiritual kinship with her husband, in 
whose nature the eternal contradiction of East and 
West seems to have been all but completely solved. 

It is amusing to compare some of Mr. Leoky’s 
latest utterances with his earlier. For instance, in 
his new work on “ Democracy and Liberty ” there is 
an important passage in defence of univorsity repre- 
sentation in general, and of the representation of 
Dublin University in particular. But here is a 
passage from his “History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century” : 

No other ooU'ditiioncios represent so exclusively the highly 
educated classes as the Universities, and the political influence 
of the Universities has heen almost uniformly hostile to poli- 
tical progress. It is very necessary that opinions which have 
- been formed in the drawing-room or the study should be 
brought in contact with that shrewd middle-class intellect 
which judges questions on broader issues, and sometimes with 
larger sympathies. There are, it is true, great sections of the 
community who aro quite incapable of forming any reasonable 
or competent judgment on political question ; but they, too, 
have their interests, which may bq injured, and it is right that 
their sufferings and their real or fancied grievances .should find 
a Voice in the Legislature. In politics the evils that spring 
from monopoly are sometimes even graver than the evils which 
spring from incompetence. (“History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century,’' III., pp, 215-216.) 

But after all, (as the Daily Mews says) why should 
not philosophers change their minds, as well as the 
rest of the world ? As ono of the most distinguished 
of their number asked, why should all the most 
valuable privileges be reserved for fools ? 

! The death ot Judge Hugh**,' at the ripe age of 
jfowovta life one ot its 


most striking figures, the author of the mo$ suc- 
cessful boy’s book ever written, and the last survivor 
of the group of 44 Christian Socialists” which in- 
cluded men like Maurice and Kingsley, was not an 
ordinary person. 44 Tom ” Hughes wap the mus- 
cular Christian to perfection, and (says the Man- 
chester Guardian ) we do' not use the terms with any 
suggestion of disparagement or irony. They dq not, 
it is true, imply the subtlest intellect or the austerest 
spirituality. J udge Hughes wa9 neither a philo- 
sopher nor a saint, but he was “ a broad-shouldered 
genial Englishman,” with a natural preference, 
thoroughly well cultivated, for everything that, was 
brave and honest and manly, and with a large 
affectionate heart. 

His political opinions were those of the Spectator , 
a little old-fashioned, therefore, and much less demo- 
cratic than he imagined, and only “Liberal” by 
courtesy. The great schoolmaster from whom ho 
learned so much was a Liberal and a democrat in a 
far deeper and truer sense than his pupil. But eveu 
in politics Judge Hughes rendered services by his 
attitude throughout the American civil war, and ho 
was one of the Englishmen most liked and trusted 
in the United States. It may seem an easy thiug 
to write a story of school life, but the facts show 
that to do so without being eithor twaddling or 
sentimental is extremely difficult, aud “ Tom Brown s 
School Days ” remains to this day without an equal 
and almost without a rival. That book has helped to 
mould the characters of many generations of English 
boys, and it has taught them nothing hut what was 
honest and good. The writer of it is sure of a place 
in the memory and affection of his countrymen. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

SIR J. WESTLAND’S STATEMENT FOB 1866*07. 

On March 18th tho Secretary of State for India 
received the following telegram from tho Viceroy 

“ Sir J. Westland will to-day present the financial 
statement for 1896-1)7 in the Legislative Council of 
the Governor- General. The statement begins by 
announcing the restoration of the famine insurance 
grant, with effect from the date of its suspension. 
The amount will, however, for the present be taken 
at Kx. 1,000,009 instead of Bx. 1,500,000, this 
amount being considered, on a review of 15 years 1 
transactions, to make sufficient provision for present 
need'*. 

“ The accounts for 1894*95 closed Kx. 259,000 
better than the revised estimate of the year, but as 
the famine insurance grant involves an additional 
charge of Bx. 557,000, the result on the whole is a 
surplus of Bx. 693, 000, against Bx.99 1,000 estimated 
last March. The result in the revised estimate for 
1895-96 is that, after paying the charges of the 
Chitral expedition — Bx. 1,75.0,< 00, besides £16,000 
sterling in England — and restoring the famine insur- 
ance grant to the extent mentioned and repaying' the 
oroviacial contribution/ aggregating Kx/ 405,000, 
levied in 1804-95, there ia.a surplsla of iRx^LOOO. 
Of this grea? y uq 
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chmge, as 18 68d.has been realized, against 13*09d. 
originally estimated, and English expenditure was 
£249,000 less than the estimate. Re. 197,000 arises 
from better opium revenue and Rx. 676,000 from 
short payments under the same head, the crop having 
again been short. There is an improvement of 
Rx.243,000 under other principal revenue heads and 
'Rx.462,000 savings under ordinary military expendi- 
ture, prices during this year having been favourable. 

“The Government base their Budget estimate for 
1896*97 on a Is. ljd. rate of exchange, being 
desirous of avoiding all speculation as to mainten- 
ance of better rates established during the last two 
months. At this rate the ostimate shows a surplus 
of Rx.463,009. Compared with last year’s estimates, 
there is a falling off in land revenuo of Rx. 276,000, 
due to unfavourable agricultural prospects, and in 
Customs of Rx. 333,000, due to reduction of scale of 
cotton duties. Railways also will produce slightly 
less net earnings, but other revenue heads show- 
considerable improvement, and the expenditure 
shows little increase. A special grant of Rx. 4 9.5,000 
is made for army mobilization, chiefly purchase of 
animals and material for transport and 1,000 reserve 
artillery horses. A large programme of railway 
capital expenditure is laid down— viz., Rx. 7,270,000 
on State lines, including East Indian Railway 
and Bengal-Assam Railway, besides Rx. 1,150,000 
advance to Bengal- Nagpur Railway and Indian 
Midland Railway for their extensions. Those figures 
do not include other companies’ construction. 

“It is announced, with the usual reserve, that the 
Secretary of Slate for India proposes ti draw for 
£1 6.500,000, and that a rupee loan of four crores 
will be raised in India.” 


The Calcutta correspondent of tho Tun * s tele- 
graphed on March 19th 

“ Sir J. Westland in his Budget speech deals at 
length with the famine insurance grant. Ho shows 
that, although the Government have occasionally 
had to givo up the self-imposed obligation of pro- 
viding one-and-a-haif croros annually, yet in 15 
years they have set aside 17 crores 61 lakhs of 
revenue for purposes of famine reliof and insurance, 
almost entirely the latter, and have further realised 
a surplus of over seven crores. Ouly 31 lakhs have 
beeu actually spent on famine relief, while 18 crores 
and 65£ crores have been spent upon protective, 
irrigation, and railway works respectively. Further, 
upon the guarantee of tho insurance grant, capital 
has been raised for the construction of tho Indian 
Midland and Bengal-Nagpur railways. 

“ Sir J. Westland remarks : — 

“ ‘ We have, moroover, eh sirred off ag.iiu.st the revonne 
aocouut and set aside 532 lakhs in the form of a reduction or 
avoidance of debt— that is, wc possess this sum us a sort of 
aconmulnted snrplus of revenue over and above the forward 
total of our ordinary surpluses. I need not say that this is a fur 
better position than what was considered in any way probable 
when the famine insurance policy was initiated, for tho 
anticipation then was that we should actually spend about. I "> 
crores upojx famine relief in ten yeaw and not have any part of 
it in, hand in the shape either of completed works or of money 
-The improvement is due, for the most part, to the 
baVe : during those 15 years, beeu much more free 
any* 'anticipated, 1 a what 


extent famines may be awaiting us in the future it would bo 
rash to speculate. One thing we do know is that our financial 
and our protective preparation for them is infinitely superior to 
what it was at the time when the insurance policy was laid 
down. While regarding famine insurance as an essential por- 
tion of their financial policy the Government consider them- 
selves fully justified in measuring it by a lower standard than 
in 1880 . It has therefore been determined to aim at establishing 
a standard of reserve sufficient to provide only one crore 
annually.’ 

“ With regard to the rate of exchange for the 
ensuing year, Sir J. Westland shows how the value 
of the rupee gradually rose during the past twelve 
months from 13 l ( ,d. to 14£d. He remarks 

“ ‘Ihe prospects indie ited by these figures arc decidodly 
encouraging, but as last year the Government made up their 
mind to avoid any spallations as to the futures so this year, 
also, they have determined in their estimates tutake no account 
of the recent, and perhaps yet unexhausted, rise in exchange. 
They consider it very im ortant in the present, circumstances 
to hi on the safe side, and have fixod tho exchange to ho taken 
in thp Budget estimates at a rate which would certainly have 
been deemed wise and pm lent in the beginning of February, 
though to many persons it may appear, in the light of moro 
recent events, to err on the safe side. The rate taken is 
being only slightly in advance of the realised rate of the 
current year. If we could calculate on a rate approaching the 
present current rate the time would have come for a revision of 
our general financial position, but we believe that no one will 
consider our position sufficiently assured for aoy such measures.* 

“ With regard to military expenditure, the Budget 
estimate is 24 croros 29 lakhs, of which nearly 50 
lakhs are for preparations for mobilisation. Tho 
latter will involve a recurring charge next year of 
six lakhs, and thereafter of about 13 lakhs annually. 
It is remarked that military expenditure in India 
continues to increase and sterling expenditure to 
decrease. The re- arming of the troops and batteries 
with new rifles and guns has caused heavy expendi- 
ture on military stores, which began in 1887, and 
sterling expond iture increased from that year onwards 
to 1893, when it reached tho m ixmiun. Since then 
it has declined, tho re- armament having been com- 
pleted. The estimate for special defence works for 
the ensuing year is only 57^ lakhs, which practically 
completes the expenditure' under this head. Five 
crores were originally sanctioned for defences, but 
but only -46^ lakhs will be spent, as it has been 
decided not to proofed with certain inland dofences. 
But. for tho mobilisation grant, the army expenditure 
will be less than it was last year. 

“ Tho Budget shows how great will be the activity 
in railway construction during the ensuing year. 
The capital expenditure by the State and companies 
will exceed 11] crores, while 75 lakhs will be spent 
on irrigation works. Sixty-two lakhs are allotted 
for the Mandalay- Kunlong railway'. 

“ With regard to the threatened famine, it is 
remarked that the failure of the cold weather rains 
in the north of India, in addition to reducing land 
revenue and increasing irrigation revenue, has also 
compelled the Government of tho North - West 
Provinces and Oudli to provide a sum of seven lakhs 
for famine relief. The Bengal Government has also 
repeated next year the provision of half a lakh for 
famine relief by local bodies which was made in the 
estimate of this year, but will not be required. This 
does not, however, indicate any expectation of 
fecatcity in Bengal. No other Government has 
thought it necessary io^ nMrke-Auv provision for, 







fajaiaa relief, but iu, seine pIaeae f „p*rtfou]arly in. tho 
North- WesL Provincea ami die native States of 
Rajputona and Central India* the ocuntneneeinent of 
tbe-reilfray works in contemplation i& beinghastenad 
on with tho object of providing work in districts 
which are threatened with scarcity. 

“ Sir John Westland, in conclusion, says : 

“‘Last year my final estimate of the position was that, 
though we were as yet far from a complete restoration of our 
fortunes, we might elaim to havo made a fair amount of 
progress towards their rest* ‘ration. Our prospects are now 
very much more hopeful. Our revenues are advancing, our 
expenditure is well in hand; hut, above all, the rate of 
exchange shows a tendency to establish itself at a figure which, 
if maintained, will remove our most serious anxieties. I 
refrain from any prophecies as to the future, hut it is pleasant 
to know that the direct ion m which our financial position is 
changing, which always contains many elements over which 
we have practically no control, will have to suiter a consider- 
able reverse before we are again in tho difficulties which wo 
had to face two years ago.’ ” 


Feb. 13i. There- undersigned inhabitants' ol 

Pudukota (air W. Weddarburn) ' 407 
„ There-underaigped inhabitants* ofr 

Raraanasamnifchurum (Sir Wil- 
liam Wedderburn) . . . . 810 

,, There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Ray apuram (Sir W. Wedderburn) 542 
There- undersigned inhabitants of 
Kuttalam (Sir W. Wedderburn) 111 
„ There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Vayalpad (Sir W. Wedderburn) 142 

Total number of Petitions 9 — Signatures 3,096 

Taking together tho returns for August, 1895, 
and February last, wo find that 19 petitions havo 
been presented, containing 4,116 signatures. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE POONA CONGRESS. 


SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 

The following list of petitions praying that* com- 
petitive examinations for the Civil Service of India 
may be hold simultaneously in England and in 
India are taken from tho Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions : — 

1895. 

Aug. 19. There-undersigned inhabitants of 
Bammanballi-Hanagal-Dharwar, 
Taluka District, Bombay Presi- 
dency (Sir Charles Dalrymplc) . . 315 

Aug, 23. Th fro- undersigned inhabitants of 
Taluka Karajgy (Sir William 
Wedderburn) 

,, There- undersigned inhabitants of 
Pi m ta mb a (Sir W. Wedderburn) 

Aug. 27. There undersigned inhabitants of 


Cocanada Sir W. Wedderburn) 98 

There- undersigned inhabitants of 
Comnada (Sir W. Wedderburn) 19 1 
There-undersigned inhabitants of 
Hospet Sir W. Wedderburn) . . 91 

Thcro-imdersignod inhabitants of 
•Tnganadhapuram (Sir William 
Wedderburn) . . 100 

There-undersigned inhabitants of 
Madura Sir W. Woddorburn) . . 101 

There-umlersignod inhabitants of 
Madura Sir W. Wedderburn) . . 107 

There- undersigned inhabitants of 
Madura (Sir W. Wedderburn) . . 107 


Total number of petitions 10 — Signatures 1,020 

1896. 

Feb. 18. Thore-undersigned inhabitants of 

Sholapur (Sir W. Wedderburn) 290 
,, There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Virapandi (Sir W. Wedderburn) 207 
,, There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Gorakhpur (Sir W. Wedderburn) 301 
„ There- under signed inhabitants of 

Madras (Sir W. Wedderburn) . . 196 


In our February number we published, from such 
information as was thon available, the text of tho 
Resolutions passed at tho Eleventh Indian National 
Congress at Poona. Having now received the 
authorised text, wo notify the following errata : 

Resolution V., line :>, for “from ” read “ by ” ; line 7, after 
“ rmiurll ” insert “on the subject.” 

Resolution VI., line 7, for “most respectfully ” read 
“ again " , line s, for “ entreats ” read “ urges.” 

Resolution YJT., line t, for “ natives ” read “people.” 

Resolution X., line ;j, for “public Legislation” read 
“ Legislature." 

Rosoluti<»n ML, line 8, after “Congress” insert “once 
again” ; line It, for “another” read “the other.” 

Resolution WII., at «nd of liuo 2, insert “third class ” , 
line 3, after “passages” insert “from whom the 
hugest poition ot i.uhvay revenue is dermal” . line 5, 
for “ their redf-s ’ read “ an early redress of their 
grievances.” 

Resolution X \ 111., line 1 1, for “ forest” read “ forests.” 

Resolution -XX , at end of line 4, insert “or that fees in 
edueat iotial institutions wholly or partially sujiported 
by the State dieuld be increased ” 

Resolution XXI , line 3, after “twenties” insert “ from 
Excise duty.” 

Resolution XXII., omit « luuse (j) including sections (i) and 
(lb. 

Resolution XXIII., llw 3, after “ L\i»ia ” insert “ and also 
for t tie expense of t he Joint < leneral Secretary’s office.” 

lie- bit ion XXV , line 2. after “Secretary” insert “and 
appoints Mr. J). E. Waeba to be its Joint General 
Secretary.” 


fUfmfos. 


CHARLES BKADLAUGH. 

Charles Bradlawjh : a Record of his JAfe and JCorL 
By his daughter, Hypatia Bradlawjh Bonner. 
With an account of his Parliamentary Struggle, 
Politics, and Teachings, by John M. Robertson. 
In 2 vole. Second edition. (London : T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Though this remarkable biography is now in a 
second edition, fchore needs no apology for recalling 
attention to it. 8o distinctive was the position 
taken up by Mr. Bradlaugh in the life and* politics 
of his time, that it is especially satisfactory to have 
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a permanent record if the real facts of hie career 
on unimpeachable authority. It was quite inevitable 
that he should be largely misunderstood and fre- 
quently misrepresented, honestly as well as dis- 
honestly. Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, with immense 
labour and unwearied patience, supported by filial 
affection and admiration, has cleared away a vast 
nnmber of injurious fictions concerning the life and 
action of her distinguished father ; and Mr. John 
M. Robertson has set forth in the cloarest manner 
the meaning and purpose of Mr. Bradlaugk’s 
political, social, and religious teachings, and the 
history of his parliamentary struggle. Between 
them, they have drawn as accurate a portrait of the 
man as can be hoped for — a portrait whose lines 
will oertainly stand out more marked and pleasing 
as time lays the dust of prejudiced controversies 
and clears away the haze of unreason and intolerance. 

We do not propose to follow in detail the events 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s career —his family circumstances ; 
his juvenile collision with senseless and unsym- 
pathetic professors of religion ; his early struggles 
as office-boy, wharf clerk and cashier, “coal 
merchant ” and soldier ; his laborious lecturings and 
debatings *on a thousand platforms, on reluious, 
social, and political questions ; his sufferings in 
person, roputation, and eetute, from his uncom- 
promising maintenance of unpopular opinions that 
he thoroughly behoved to be right. These things 
have been generally set forth already, and any one 
who really cares for them will turn with interest to 
the full and true record preserved by Mrs. Brad- 
laugh Bonner. They represent a most varied, 
strenuous, and sincere spirit struggling all but hope- 
lessly against the adamantine barriers of potriiied 
prejudices, social narrowness, political obfuscation, 
and religious fanaticism, under the burden of inade- 
quate material means. Mr. Bradlaugh may, not 
unfrequently, have been in the wrong on the 
merits ; he may have boon still more frequently in 
the wrong in point of procedure. lie was not much 
of a strategist ; he always delivered his attack right 
on the enemy’s front. No doubt the plan has its 
advantages in tho long run, but the run is a very 
long one, and it seldom pays the individual in his 
own life-time. There is no cause for wonder that 
Mr. Bradlaugh died before his time, worn out in tho 
complicated and harassing struggle, strong man 
though he was. The forces of a traditional socioty 
are too powerful to be shocked by the direct assault 
of any one man. Sir Hugh Rose did not dash him- 
self against tho western face of the stronghold of 
Jhansi, or against the sandstone precipices of tho 
fortress of Swdlior. Still, Bradlaugh’s methods 
testify to his personal convictions and sincerity of 
action, and invest his career with the quality of 
heroic single-mindedness. This feeling is deeply 
accentuated by his constant involvement in the trarn- 
nmls of poverty. The straightforward narrative of 
his daughter happily disposes for ever of the in- 
jurious aspersions of thoughtless or venomous oppo- 
nents on his motives and actions ; and, in particular, 
Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner finally places in their true 
tight, at painful cost to her personal feelings, the 
*6*1 relations between Bradlaugh and his wife, and 
Bradlaugh end hie brother, William Robert Brad- 


laugh. His outer face, ironclad to the hostile worlds 
contrasts dramatically with his inner face, bright 
and soft to his relativos and friends. Taken all in 
all, Bradlaugh was a strong and sincere man, often 
wrong-hoadod, oftener still in the right, but always 
having tho courage of liis opinions ; and, if he too 
frequently made his own path difficult, he has in 
many ways renderorl the road more easy for the 
progress of his successors in most of his various lines 
of activity 7 . 

Mr. Robertson lias done his share of tho work of. 
this memorial of Bradlaugh in very thorough fashion, 
notwithstanding considerable discursiveness. Like 
the purely biographical part, this critical and ex- 
planatory part ought to be carefully read and con- 
sidered. Wo cannot tackle even all the main points, 
but must content ourselves with tho extraction of 
a few illustrative examples of Mr. Robertson's 
positions. Thus : 

“ Bradlaugh was not the mil rained Atheist of the Thoistio 
imagination, who may hi* confounded with a quotation from 
Kant by one of the personages of Mrs. Ward’s religious 

vaudevilles Beginning as a hoy to defend his Theism 

in dehate, ho saw it demolished by ©ne of those born debaters 
who are found every now and then among the working class. 
.... But he did not trust to “ mother- wit,” his own or 
another’s. He road all the philosophic literature he could lay 
hands on ; in particular he bocuine a close student of Spinoza. 
A clergyman of my acquaintance maintains that to the end he 
was a Spinozist. It would ho less misleading to say that he 
employed much of the method of Spino/a to establish the 
Atheism to which Spiim/.i’s doctrine practically leads, while 
always scrupulously recognising that Spinoza formulated 

Pantheism and professed only to modify the Clod -idea 

All the psychological line of argument, as put by Kant and 
his adaptors, is fully and patiently met by Bradlaugh in his 
section of the “Freethinker's Text-Book,” which doals in turn 
with all the main ideas of orthodoxy.” 

Mr. Robertson claims that “ while Bradlaugh was 
an exact thinker and reasoner, he distinguished 
himself above all tho rationalists of his time by the 
energy and persistence with which he sought to 
bring his philosophy homo to the popular mind.” 
“For him, creed was action, and action creed.” 

“ That a doctrine is false was to him a reason for exposing 
it as such ; and, though as a utilitarian he held that truth is 
the best policy, hi* did not w ait for tho demonstration before 
choosing his course, lie had, in fact, that love of truth for 
its own sake which is tin* inspiration of all scientific progress ; 
but he laid it without restriction, or at least with as little 
restriction as can well be. ... lie would give facilities for 
all conscientious truth -seeking whatever, barring only random 
disclosures of sensational facts with no better motive than 
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sensation, or with no likelihood of edification to balanoe the 
likelihood of the reverse. As to the great themes of belief and 
discussion in all ages, he simply could not think that human 
welfare is promoted by maintaining beliefs known to be false. 
He was a democrat in religion as well as in politios.” 

u The practice of boycotting for opinion’s sake he 
detested and denounced, and never in any way 
resorted to.” 

“ He even carried the spirit of “ tolerance ” to an extreme 
^degree in his own affairs, being oareful, as his daughter testi- 
fies, to avoid giving his children anything like specific anti- 
theological teaching, on the ground that the opinions of the 
young ought not to bo stereotyped for them on points which 
they ought to reconsider for themselves when they grow up. 
In intercourse with those about him he was equally scrupu- 
lous; and all the contributors to his journal can tell how 
complete was the freedom he gave them to express in its pages 
opinions from which he dissented. In this he was far superior 
to many who have aspersed him as overbearing. It was a 
point of honour with him to give a hearing in his columns to 
all manner of opposition to his own views ; and no man was 
ever less apt to let his philosophical conviotions bias him in his 
practical or political relations with people of another way of 
thinking.’’ 

Bradlaugh’s political doctrine may be broadly 
described “as a demand for the fullest admission 
of the people to the rights of self-government, and, 
further, the application of the powers thus acquired 
to the removal or reform of all laws framed in the 
interest of the upper few. This was the ideal he 
had formed for himself in his* youth, and he declined 
to substitute for it the ideal of Socialism, which had 
begun to be vaguely popular towards the end of his 
life. The refusal rested on his experience, and on 
his character.” We pass by the other points in his 
political career to notice what Mr. Robertson says 
about Bradlaugh’s interest in India. 

“ Id virtue of the qualities which made him a warm friend 
of Ireland, Bradlaugh was all his life, and in latter years still 
more warmly, the friend of India. All his instincts of justice 
and sympathy were moved by the spectacle of that vast 
congeries of immcmurially immature races, ruled by a bureau- 
cracy of Englishmen, none of whom would for a moment be 
trusted to exercise similar power over their fellow-countrymen, 
but all of whom collectively are assumed by their countrymen 
to need next to no supervision when ruling a “lower” race. 
Again and again Bradlaugh protested, as other Englishmen 
had protested before him, against the inveterate apathy with 
which the House of Commons regards Indian quostions 

“ Bradlaugh was under no delusions as to the present 
political capacity of the Indian races. Ho perfectly recognised 
their bias to rhetoric and their immaturity of character, as 
well as the enormous difficulties in the way of their political 
amalgamation. Hence his program for them was an extremely 

gradual introduction of the principle of self-rule The 

Home Rule princip'e, which was for Bradlaugh a principle of 
universal virtue, however different the degree of its application 
to a 'given case at a given moment, must in time be wrought 
out in India as elsewhere, if only it goos forward in the West, 
and tho West keeps up its growing intercourse with the East. 
And it was one of bin many political merits to have been one 
or the first to see this not only abstractly but in the concrete.’ > 

Mr. Robertson goes at great length into the history 
of the deplorable Parliamentary struggle. That we 
must leave on ono tide. Take this glimpse of 
Bradlaugh on tho platform : 

“As a lecturer, of course, he was vigorous to the highest 
degree. Many of those who have heard him at the hoight of 
fcu powers win agree to the verdict that he was by far the most 
powerful English orator of his time There was some thing 
" OTOrybelmtng In his force of speech when impassioned,; it 
, HftaJ an audience from its feet like a Storm, and raised their 
oonviction to a white .he^t 'of enthusiasm for the 
conveyed. Other sp^Miof hit day mrr have been 


as thrillingly imprest# at their heat moments ; hut he had 
great passages in neatly every speech, and rarely faced jm 
audienoe without electrifying It.” 

“ Of his influence on hie followers those can best 
speak who have mixed with them.” 

“ Personal and magnetic as it was, it depended for its con- 
tinuance on the unvarying nobility of his appeal to the best 
instincts — to courage, honour, justice, and the love of truth. 
Hundreds of men— men to whom the generality of pulpit 
sermons are either inane commonplaces or maudlin nonsense — 
can testify to the fashion in which he stirred them to high 
sympathies and generous determinations, making life for all of 
them, however narrow their sphere, a vista of worthy 
activities and abiding consolations.” 

These extracts are little more than chance indica- 
tions of some of the characteristics of these ex- 
haustive volumes, but we hope they may suffice to- 
show that the work constitutes a most interesting 
memorial of one of the most distinctive careens of 
the century. It presents Mr. Bradlaugh in manner 
as he lived ; and no fair-minded reader can rise from 
its perusal without a deepened respect for ita 
distinguished subject. Both the authors, in their 
different ways, have thrown a much-needed light 
upon the life and ways of thought of a man that 
suffered more than any other public man of his time 
from gross misrepresentation in every possible 
respect. The voice of calumny is not readily stilled ; 
but these volumes ought to do much towards a juster 
criticism of Bradlaugh at the hands of all honest 
men, however much they may disagree with his 
principles or his practice. They will be much prized 
by those who knew his private worth and personal 
sincerity, whether or not seeing oye to eye with him 
on all points of opinion and belief. 
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Elsewhero in this issue will he found 
T Budget an an ftr ^ ( ^ e by Professor A. F. Murison 
upon tho Indian Budget, and a series 
of extracts from speeches and articles by Indian 
critics upon the expenditure of tho revenues which 
they raise, but are not in any degree permitted to 
control. Public speakers und writors in the United 
Kingdom have, during the past fortnight, called 
attention to the “hundred million Bud got ” which 
the Chancellor of tho Exchequer recently explained 
in tho House of Commons, and which will bo fully 
discussed by tho elected representatives of the tax- 
payers before it is sanctioned. Tho Indian Budget 
(if, for tho sake of comparison, Bs. 1 () may be re- 
garded as equivalent to £1 sterling) deals with more 
than a hundred millions, and every rupee that it 
disposes of involves a far greater sacrifice on tho 
part of the Indian taxpayer than tho sacrifice of u 
florin by a taxpayer in the United Kingdom. Yet 
the Indian Budget was dismissed at a single sitting, 
without amendment and without a division. The 
Indian members of tho Viceroy’s Council did, indeed, 
raise their voices in protest. But their warnings and 
remonstrances were unheeded, and could have no 
adequate effeot. The dobate on the Indian Budget 
in the House of Commons will be hardly less per- 
functory and, unsatisfactory. It will come on during 
the closing days of the Session. The attendance 


will bo meagre, am! tho discussion moro or less 
academic. Tho lUuw'of Commons will not be asked 
to approve tho expenditure proposed by Sir Tamos 
Westland for tho < uncut year. It will merely give 
its assent to the proposition that the total expenditure 
and tho total re\enue of the Government of India 
from April, 1891 , to March, 1895, are correctly 
shown in tho dosed accounts. Lord Welby’s Com- 
mission, unless tumour be false, has been looking 
into the mechanism i<f Indian finance. Lord Wolby 
and his colleagues will fail in their duty unlo3s they 
recomiuond drastic reform of a system 'which could 
not have been more ingeniously contrived to stereo- 
type irresponsible authority in the hands of bureau- 
cratic officials, and to withhold from tho House of 
Commons both adequate knowledge and effective 
control. The present system might be less pernicious 
if Finance Ministers in India showed moro disposition 
to hear courteously the opinions of those who merely 
pay the taxes. Sir James Westland makes a bad 
system worse, ami its eonsoquencos more dangerous, 
when he permits himself to brush aside non-official 
critics as the unfortunate victims of '‘delusions” 
and “hallucinations.” 


A To icv of ^cre is no need to refer hero to what 
Permanent is said on another page with regard 
Expenditure, to the Famine Insurance Fund, the 
occupation of Chitral, the pressure of taxation, the 
raid upon Provincial surpluses, the harsh landlordism 
of the Government, the “forward” frontier policy, 

.t 
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and Hie grievous burden of military expenditure. 
$i The Financial Stutomont,” said Sir Jatoes Wesf- 
Ihnd, “is not the place in which to defend the policy 
ef the [Chitral] expedition or tho occupation which 
has followed it.” Tho Finance Minister thus re- 
lieved himself of # n task which he would manifestly 
have found intolerable. For the Budget provision 
for the Chitral expedition was merely Rx. 150,000, 
while, in tho words of the Financial Statement, 

, “Tho Cbitral •'<pj>ditum bus co> f us Ex. 67, 200 in ihe accounts 
erf 1894-95, Rx. I,til7,.)00 in llit^ revised estimate of lS9'»-96, 
nnd tt further sum of Rw will come under payment in 

1&96-97, fjfivin^ a total of R\ 1,764,700 in India, besides a 
aterflii)** expenditure in replacement of stores of 4C H»,OOi». Tt. 
has left us a legacy of permanent expenditure in tho occupation 
of Chitral and of its communications, which lias involved in 
1890-96 an expenditure of R\. 1 02,200, and will involve in 
1896-97 an expenditure of R.\. 261,700.” 

Sir J. Westland explains in a footnote that these 
figures are irrespective of the “ political ”• expendi- 
ture. Now, Mr. Balfour last November, professing, 
amid the cheers of a Glasgow audience, to “ sweep 
away the arguments which had been urged against 
the retention of Chitral,” dealt with the financial 
question in these words : 

‘‘It was said, in tho second place, that it would cause an 
augmentation of tho Indian army. It was said, in tho third 
place, that it. would great lv add to the expense ot Indian 

administration Well, 1 will dispose of those arguments 

ill almost as many sentences Lot me tell you, with 

regard to the second argument, which states that augmentation 
of the Italian army would bo required, that not one single 
soldier need he added to the* Indian army in order to return 
Chitral, and that the expense of the operation is one which is 
absolutely insiguiti cant . ' ’ 

Lord George Hamilton had spoken to the same effect 
m the House of Commons in September. He had 
stated, indeed, that tho cost of retention would bo 
merely £ 13, 000, although, at tho suggestion of tho 
House, ho afterwards multiplied this figure by 10. 
These roseate estimates contrast painfully with 8ir 
James Westland’s accounts, and the contrast shows 
one© again how foolish it is, where schemes of trans- 
Irontier aggression are concerned, to accept tho 
forecasts of those who resolve upon tho enterprise 
first and count tho cost afterwards. 

Sir James AVestland’s conclusions 
o* are a piece of optimism which the 
toJ - W ° Btland - IOu.se of Commons «iU do well to 
eorrect by reference to Indian criticism, “ Our 
revenues,” ho says, “ are advancing, our expenditure 
is well in hand; but, above all, the rate of exchange 
shows a tendency to establish itself at a figure 
which, if maintained, will remove our most serious 
anxieties.” “ If maintained” is a curious founda- 
tion lor the hopes of a prudent financier. Besides, 
tfae embarrassments of the Government of India have 
notoriously been due not to that convenient scape- 
goat, loss by exchange, but to the Government’s per- 
sistent refusal to cut its coat according to its cloth. 


If the present rate of exchange be maintained it 
will, unless the Government of India mends its ways, 
only provide so much the more for the spendthrift 
to squander. “ Our revenues are advancing” — but 
how? Paragragh 111 of the Financial Statement 
says that “ we are usually ablo to count on an 
increase of land revenue from year to year.” Exactly. 
The G overnment of India is a harsh landlord, and its 
sevoro enhancements of land revenue have given rise 
to widespread discontent. Tho last turn, it appears, 
has been given to the screw, and now “ Burma is 
the only Province in which an appreciable increase 
is expected.” “Our expenditure is w oil in hand” 
— but is it? Paragragh 123 sets forth the several 
departments in which the most important increases 
in expenditure liavo taken place. Tho least 
(Kx. 01,400) is for Education. The largest 
(Kx. 409,000) is for tho army. The former sum, we 
are curtly informed, is merely “the usual increase 
of Provincial expenditure by the Governments which 
can afford it.” To tho latter must be added, among 
other items, Ex. 68,800 for military works (whore, 
again, the occupation of Chitral has caused an 
increase). Thero is food for thought also in SirJ. 
Westland’s romark that “ the provision of £30,000, 
made in 1895-90 for the visit to England of the son 
of the Amir of Afghanistan, is not required next 
year.” And, of course, over and above tho detailed 
provisions of a Budget, wo have to lemomber those 
larger considerations, to which Mr. Dadabhui Naoroji 
has so pationtly called attention, with reference to 
tlio unceasing drain of tribute from India to this 
country in the form of salaries, pensions, and the 
like. It is nearly twenty years sinco John Bright 
said at Manchester : 

“I wiy that a Government put over two hundred and fifty 
millions of people, whiih ban levied taxon till it can levy no 
more, winch spends all that it. can levy, and which lias 
borrowed €100.000,000 more than all that, it <• m levy- I say a 
Government like that has some fatal defect a Inch, at some not 
distant time, must brim* disaster and hnnrhaiion to the 
Government and to the people on whose behalf it rules.” 

A Bombay correspondent writes with 

How it strikes reference to tho Indian Budget : “ A 
an Indian. fiei j es 0 f windfalls, pure and simple, 

have like the good fairy come to the help of the 
embarrassed treasury, and the Finance Minister 
crows over his sudden good fortune which enables 
him, after making good the deficit on exchange in the 
accounts for 1894-95, and after restoring tho Famine 
Fund to tho extent of a crore, to show a surplus of 
G9 lakhs. For the ensuing year there is to be an 
estimated surplus of 46 lakhs, while the revised 
estimates for the year just closed show a surplus of 
95 lakhs. These facts show how much uncertainty 
surrounds Indian finance. Of course, exchange is a 
disturbing factor. It contributes to the conversion 





el deficit* into surpluses and vice ten*. But it 
also proves that when there is something like a 
handsome surplus, the Government disposes of it 
in increased expenditure without remitting a pie of 
taxation. This year the Government has again 
made a new departure, on the plea that it is now 
unnecessary, after the experience of eighteen years, 
to set apart so large a sum as V 2 crores for the 
Famine Insurance Fund. Protective railways have 
been built during the interval, and irrigation works 
have been constructed. These have to a certain 
extent diminished the risks of famine; so that in 
case a severe famine should visit India in future, 
there is every probability of a smaller expenditure 
than 15 crores, which the Famine Commission 
estimated as the average for a singlo famine. The 
excuse is plausible. But the obligation to provide 
1£ crores from tbe annual revenues is a wholesome 
one. It tends to check the Government’s extrava- 
gance. The reduction of the amount from 11 to 1 
crore must, from this point of view, bo considered 
as mischievous. In fact, the difference has already 
been used, or is to be used, for the purposes of tho 
military department, which is never tired of producing 
cut and dry schemes to swamp whatever revenue it 
can lay hold of. This time the mobilisation scare 
has boon raised, though no possible enemy on tho 
Hindu Kush is expected, and the Russians aro 
smoking their hooka of peace on tho other sido of tho 
Oxus. 

“Thus,” our correspondent continues, 

Not of < s 1 iit 1>inch “ thn half crore withhel(1 fro,n tho 

Famine Insurance Fund goes into tho 

bottomless pit of military finance. How much tho 
masses would have appreciated a remission of tho 
salt duty even to the extent of 4 annas per 
maund ! On the first easement of tho finances tho 
Government, without any forebodings of conscience, 
remitted 1 \ por cent, of tho cotton duties at tho 
bohest of Lancashire, hut now that an actual surplus, 
even after that unrighteous remission, cun be shown, 
it refuses to give to tho poor relief even to tho extent 
of a larger pinch of salt, tho consumption of which 
has diminished since tho enhanced duty was es- 
tablished in 1888. Yet Lord Dulforin in open 
Council proclaimed that the duty should go as soon 
as tho fhihnces pormitted. Another evil arising 
from the contractiou of the Famine Fund to a 
crore is this. The Fund was partially employed 
in the reduction of debt. The incentive to 
reduce debt, even by a half a crore per year, 
has now apparently ceased to exist. Moreover tho 
diminution of the grant to the Fund is ir- 
regular and a breach of faith. The income tas.'' 
is levied for this very Fund, having superseded the 
original Licence tax of 1878 when the Famine 


Fund was established. The diversion of the residue 
to the purposes of the military department is greatly 
to be regretted. But the Government of India seems 
to have no regard for native opinion, and goes on in 
its march. For the moment, perhaps, the sky looks 
a little brighter, but when it may darken again one 
cannot say. Even before the ink was drylipon the 
the Budget, exchange, which for two weeks had ruled 
at Is. 2-] f.d., went down to Is. 2 T \ v d. Such are the 
uncertainties of exchange. It supplies alike a con- 
venient excuse when the finances aro deproesed by 
other causes, and a convenient opportunity of 
making ducks and drakes with any surplus that 
may accrue.” 

The student of “ways that are dark, 
TIk* and tricks that are vain,” will find 

some intorosting reading in the further 
“ Correspondence delating to the Occupation of 
Chitral,” recently issued as a Parliamentary White- 
Paper. Tho Correspondence show’s, among other 
things, how wide of the mark wero the wiseacres 
who declared that the occupation of Chitral would 
not involvo any additional expense nor any breach 
of the now famous proclamation issued by the 
Viceroy w r hen tho expedition w r as undertaken against 
TJrnra Khan. On January 15th last the Government 
of India forwarded to Lord George Hamilton esti- 
mates — only estimates, be it observed — of the 
“ probable annual extra military expenditure in- 
volved by the occupation of Chitral and the lino d f 
communication.*' Here is tho little bill : 


Fay .. • 


Occupation of 
Chitral. 

Us. 

102,000 

Line of 

Communication 

Us. 

300,000 

Commissariat 


300,000 

-480,000 

Transport 

. . . . 

23,000 

11,000 

Movement of Ti 

m >ps and Store 

121,000 

170,000 

Clothing* 

07,000 

93,000 

Ordnance? 

. . 

3,000 

12,000 

Medical .. 


10,000 

32,000 

Miscellaneous 

. • . 

20,000 

12,000 

Telegraph 


— 

i 30, 000 

Postal . , 


22,000 

72,000 

Total 


808,000 

! 1,23), 000 

Add ID p- 
tingeii. ’< 

cent, for coil 

80,800 

! 123,300 

Oratid ToIj 

.1 

888,801) 

1,838,300 

Or, in roun 

id tigurua , 

800,000 

1,300,000 


2,230,000 


“ These estimates,” adds the Government of India, 
with unconscious humour, “ may require slight 
amendment hereafter if certain additional concessions 
to tho troops which are now under consideration, aire 
sanctioned.” Moreover : 

“in addition to this sum, the expenditure in tho Military 
Works Department on huts for the troops, defensive works, 
and the maintenance of tho roads will i>rubably amount to 
Rs. 100,000 a year for the next two years. The probable 
political expenditure is estimated at Rs. 200,000 annually, but 
the present political arrangements are tentative and liable tc 



roconitderation next Miy. The total approximate extra 
expenditure will, therefore, bo annually Ee. 2,550,000. The 
estimates of military expenditure 4o not “‘cludetbecost 
«f retaining the 31th Pioneers temporarily on the Malakand, 
which we propose to do for six months next year. The extra 
cost on this account is estimated at Its. Ho,0UU. 

Mr, Balfour had not these figures before him when 
he rashly stated that “ the expense of the operation 
is one which is absolutely insignificant.” He knew 
nothing of what Sir J. AVostland describes as a 
<« legacy of permanent expenditure in the occupation 
of Chitral.” As for the proclamation, which an- 
nounced that “the Government of India kavo no 
intention of permanently occupying any territory 
through which Umra Khan’s misconduct may now 
force them to pass, or of interfering with the inde- 
pendence of the tribos,” the Foreign Secretary 
telegraphed from Simla to Sir R. Low, as early as 
August 10th last, that the “ Malakand will bo bold 
by a brigade, the crossing of the Swot river by a 
battalion.” AVhen further instructions wero given 
to Sir It. Low, he was graciously requested to 
“point out to the tribes that the present proposals 
in no way depart from tho terms of that proclama- 
tion.” The process of “ pointing out ” is more fully 
described towards the end of the letter : — 


Amir retaining Asraar and tte wfley tfortji V** 

thf Arnatcsi or Batht/td vaUty- . 

Here, and in the disastrous consequences of the 
blunder, we see a characteristic incident in the 
reckless and ruinous “forward” policy. There U, 
it turned out, no such place as “ the Arnawai or 
Bashgal valley.” On the contrary as Lord George 
Hamilton had to explain in the House of Commons 
on April 16th : — 

<* When the delimitation began in the field it was found 
that the Bashgal and Arnawai valioys ran in different directions, 
tho Arnawai draining into the Kunar from the east, and the 
Bashgal river from the west. The frontier was therefore revised 
and the revision placed within the sphere of influence of . he Atm r 
the liashfjal valley , which is west of the Kunar wor, and over 
winch the Mehta rs of Chitral hare claimed rights” 

A pretty commentary, this, upon the skill of the 
“experts” who, since the reversal of Lord Law- 
rence’s policy, have beon squandering the blood 
and treasure of India in a serie3 of baneful enter- 
prises boyond her north-west frontier. 

The subject is more fully set forth 
Tho “ Forward ” on another page. Here wo will call 
1 olicy in 1 ractice. . . . noints. and two points 


“ It is not to bo exported that these objects can b* attained 
by payments rigidly out down to tho amount of the monthly 
pay drawn by tho levies employed. The goodwill <>l the tribos 
is an important factor in the wise, and it cannot b>' ensured 
without fair and liberal dealing towards the lcadmg men of 
each section and towards tho Chief of the whol< line tvithin 
each tribe’s limits.” 

Hence, of course, the expenditure stated above. 
Similarly, Major Deane, reporting last September 
his arrangements with tho lvhan of Dir, wrote : — 

“The total thus amounts to Us. .31,900 and a further bum of 
Rs. 3,010. ... is estimated hr payment to individual head- 
men of the tribes f.»r services as occasion may demand. .7 /.»* 
tfeni fv almoin U y nivc's mi 

After this it is mere waste of ink and paper to print 
in an appendix a <• dlootion of petitions from the 
headmen of native tribes praying for incorporation. 
These petitions, which the most ordinary “'political” 
officer can of course obtain to order in small or largo 
quantities at tho shortest notice, might, we think, 
have been taken as read. To print them is to carry 
a joke too far. Besides, it discloses a lack of 
artistic restraint. 

The new batch of Chitral papers 

A Blundering i nc i u <les tho text of the agreement 
greunent. was Ina q 0 in November, 1863, 

between the Amir and tho Government of India, 
represented by Sir II. Mortimer Durand. The third 
clause of this agreement, which is another piece of 
conclusive evidence that tho Government of India 
had designs upon Chitral long before J)r. Robertson 
and his force got into difficulties there, contains the 
following provisions : — 

' **The B itish Government thus agrees to His Highness the 


only, in connection with this triumph, of Anglo-Indian 
diplomacy. It is clear, in the first place, that the 
Government of India believed that tho Bashgal 
valley “ over which the Mehtars of Chitral had 
claimed rights” was included in tho territory of 
Chitral. But they made a mistake in their descrip- 
tion of it, and the Amir was able to advance a claim 
to the valley. In the second place, it is clear that, 
this claim having beon advanced by tho Amir, the 
Government of India acceded to it, although, they 
know, or ought to have known, that it would lead 
to the massacre, or tho enslavement and the unspeak- 
able degradation, of the fair Kafirs who inhabited 
that region. Such is the “forward” policy in 
practice. In order to secure a military post at 
Chitral, the Government of India hand over to the 
tender mercies of the Amir the inhabitants of the 
Bashgal valley— and how tender those mercies are 
wo may judge from Reuter’s grim statement (some- 
what Bowdlerised by Lord Georgo Hamilton in the 
House of Commons) that the Amir “ is treating 
subhiwur Kafirs with extreme leniency.” Yet it 
was of this “forward” policy that Lord George 
Hamilton permitted himself to say in the House of 
Commons on February 17th : — 

“Before sitting down he congratulated hia friends behind 
him that tho first time they had to give a party vote last year 
they were actuated by true politioal instincts when, by an 
overwhelming majority, they assented to this forward move- 
ment. Me believed there had been no forward movement in recent 
years made by any Government which had l ten more beneficial to 
all concerned.” 

It is inconceivable that Lord (Sb Hamilton was then 
ignorant of the blunder in tie Durand agreement. 



Tha agreement was only made public because its 
publication was insisted upon in the House of Com- 
mons* . Then the blunder , was detected. If tho 
agreement bad been published in 1893, the worst 
consequences of the blunder might havo been 
averted. Viewed* as a whole, the expedition to 
Chifcral, together with tho manoeuvres that preceded 
and tl e consequences which have followed it, is an 
apt epi'oms of the “ forward ” policy. That policy, 
which reverses the earlier and saner frontier policy 
of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook, 
and Lord Ripon, is not only useless but positively 
dangerous. Strategically, it throws away the natural 
advantages of India's mountain barrier, and literally 
paves the way for the invader. Financially, it lies 
at the root of India’s embarrassments. Morally, it is 
responsible for such incidents as the invasion of 
Ivafiristan, and for heaven knows how much de- 
moralisation besides. 

The Indian 8 P ltG revorsos the last 

Parliamentary General Election tho Indian Par- 

Committee. liamentary Committee will, it is 
plain, continue to bo an important factor in tho 
Ilouse of Commons. Wo referrod last month to tho 
invitation which Sir W. Weddorburn had sent to 
new members of the House of Commons to join tho 
Committoo, and we printed tho namos of the thirty- 
three gontlemen who had accepted tho invitation. 
To these we have now tho pleasure of adding tho 
namos of Mr. AY. Allan, Dr. Camoron, Air. A. E. 
Hutton, Mr. J. n. Maden, Mr. E. J. C. Morton, Mr. 
J. C. Rickett, and the lion. Philip Stanhope. Thus, 
up to the prosont time, forty of tho now members 
havo joined the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
bringing its total strength to the respectable figure 
of 125. No Government and no majority can ignore 
tho representations of so largo a section of the House 
of Commons. Within this larger body there is, as 
our readers are aware, a smaller Working Committee, 
which consisted originally of Messrs. W. 8. Caine, 

J. E. Ellis, J. G. Swift MacNeill, W. 8. B. Maciaren, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, J. H. Roberts, C. E. Schwann, 

S. Smith, II. J. Wilson, and Sir W. Wedderburn. 
Mr. Caine, Mr. Maciaren, Mr. Naoroji, and Air. 
Webb are no longer members of tho House of 
Commons, a$d the Indian Parliamentary Committee 
met on April 21st, in ono of the Committee Rooms 
of the Houso of Commons, to elect th }ir successors. 
The choice of the Committee fell upon Dr. Clark, 
Sir John Leng, Mr. C. P. Scott, and Mr. Robinson 
Souttar, who have consented to act, and who will 
bring to the Working Committee the very highest 
-qualifications. In “Our London Letter” we give 
some account of their careers. The people of India 
may well congratulate themselves upon having 
iSSoured iuch valuable allies and spokesmen in the 
House of Commons. 


The Indian. Parliamentary Committee, 
Katie*™ formed » Jul * 1893 > * really a revival 
of the informal Indian Committee 
which, in 1883, with the help of Mr. John Bright, 
sought to secure “ combined Parliamentary action in 
matters affecting Indian public interests.” Mr. 
Bright’s committee, in its turn, was a revival of the 
the Indian Reform Society, founded in 18/53, chiefly 
through the exertions of Mr. John Dickenson, for the 
purpose of promoting combined and well-directed 
action among the friends of India, and especially of 
securing full and impartial enquiry before the re- 
newal of the charter of the East India Company in 
1854. By joining the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee a member does not pledge himself to support 
any particular measures, but.” expresses his willing- 
ness to co-operate in favour of a just and sympathetic 
policy towards India.” The appointment of Lord 
Welby’s Commission, which is now enquiring into 
tho administration and management of Indian ex- 
penditure, was duo to the efforts of Sir AV. Wedder- 
burn and his colleagues, although the enquiry was 
not granted by Sir llonry Fowler in tho form they 
askod. It seems probable that the efforts of the 
committee will next bo directed towards readjustment 
of tho Indian cotton dutios. The case of tho poorest 
class of Indian consumers had already been laid 
privately before Lord Crcorgo Hamilton, and the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee on April 21st ap- 
proved a memorial recommending and justifying uu 
important modification of the new duties. AVe hope 
next month to piint tho toxt of the memorial, 
together with Lord G Hamilton’s reply. Mean while 
it may bo assumed that tho aim of tho Committee is 
to secure tho exemption from all duty, whether im- 
port or oxciso, of cotton cloths which do not contain 
any yarn of higher count than twenties. The 
grounds for this modification were set forth in our 
columns last month. The modification cSn, it is 
bolievod, bo carried out by executive order, and, if 
Lord George Hamilton refuses to tako the necessary 
steps, it is natural to anticipate that the question 
will be raised in the Houso of Commons. Nothing 
could be more absurd than the statement, to which 
some Anglo-Indian journals have given currency, 
that Sir W. AYeddcrburn and his friends have 
neglected tho question of the cotton duties for the 
question of Chitral. So soon as tho details of tho 
now scheme bccarao knowD, the India Office was 
approached with moderate representations of a 
friendly character. The battle may now shift to 
the open. If so, Lord George Hamilton will pro- 
bably discover that the modification suggested 
by the Indian Parliamentary Committee is cor- 
dially supported by the members of his own 
party who are best fitted to form an opinion upon 
the subject. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

By Professor A. F. Mttrison, LL.I). 

Sir James Westland has got into the region of 
surpluses — small indeed, and questionable, but still 
formal surpluses. The closed accounts for 1894-95 
show a surplus of Ex. 693,000. The revised 
estimates for 1895-96 show a surplus of Ex. 951,000. 
The Budget estimate for 1896-97 anticipates a sur- 
plus of Ex. 463,000. On the face of the figures, then, 
the financial bark would seem to have run into 
smooth waters. Sir James AVestland would appear 
to havo at length established the solvency of India. 
He is prudent enough, however, to “ refrain from 
any prophecies as to the future.” For such reticence 
he has especially good grounds, and nobody knows 
it better than the Finance Minister himself. Tho 
fact is that his Budget has got comfortably* balanced 
by sheor good luck. The rato of exchange has 
happened, in the teeth of all reasonable expectations, 
to prove favourable to him. The opium revenue, 
which had been heading downwards, took an upward 
turn. Even in military expenditure prices havo been 
rather more accommodating; specific outlays have 
been curtailed or come to tho end of a series, and tho 
authorities have availed themselves more largely of 
manufactures in India. The run of luck is of courso 
unreliable, and apart from tho advantages of luck 
tho helpful circumstances have many aspects of 
serious questionableness. 

Thero is satisfaction in the annonncomcnt of tho 
restoration of tho Famine Insurance Fund, “ with 
effect from the date of its suspension,” evon though 
the amount bo reduced from Ex. 1,500,900 to 
Ex. 1,000,000. The plain and obvious intention of 
the Fund has been treat od with a looseness of inter- 
pretation that is amazing, and explicable only by the 
force majitire of necessity. There is substance also in 
the contention that the dangers of famine have been 
so far met by the progress of intercommunication 
that a smaller sum will prove ample for all practical 
needs that can be fairly anticipated. »Sir Charles 
Elliott, if we romember rightly, used to affirm with 
emphasis that a famine is now practically impossible *. 
and it may be granted that i’amino could not now 
take such a wido and deadly grip of any province or 
district as.it did some twenty years ago. Clearly, 
however, it is the duty of the Government to err, if 
error there must be, on the right side, in this 
momentous matter. The sharpness of tho lesson is 
apt to get blunted in tho imagination of a later 
generation of officials, and the hopefulness of the 
later remedies is perhaps not likely to be under- 
estimated, especially under financial strain from other 
quarters. 

It is difficult to rogaid with satisfaction any 
explanations of amelioration on the point of military 
expenditure. The re-armament, which has been 
going on for tho last nine years, is said to be sub- 
stantially completed ; and so, with tho ensuing year, 
will be the special defence works. But for how long 
will such completions stand good ? Everybody 
agrees with the largo generalities about keeping up a 
sufficient military force, and maintaining our position, 
and so forth. But it is the practical details that 


land us all in conflict ; and with the military bent of 
mind unmodified and the memory of Chitral still 
fresh, it is too obvious that even a surplus that does* 
not go beyond six figures will not be devoid of 
temptation to further adventures. It is hardly worth 
while now to worry over the details of the Chitral 
expenditure. They will have to be paid up Borne 
time, however they may be deftly distributed in the 
formal accounts and minimised to the public view. 
Tho Malakand garrison, we are told, is to be reduced 
by one battalion presently, and “it is confidently 
believed that further reductions will be possible 
within a short period.” But why not reduce it 
altogether, and at once? The whole policy on 
which it rests is of less than no value to the country. 
“But for the mobilisation grant, tho army expendi- 
ture will bo less than it was last year.” Yes, there 
is much virtue, no doubt, in “ but for.” And “but 
for ” is always availablo, and always helps to gild 
the bitterness of the pill to those that are not wise 
before the event. 

The repayment of the provincial contribution is a 
formal act of grace. We should like, however, to 
see the provincial governments with a firmer grasp 
over their little savings. The fund is but a small 
tiling, evon for a straitened treasury at Calcutta, 
ami the looting of it is attondod with suggestions 
that do not make for solidarity of eo-oporatiou and 
sentiment. Tho fine flourish of expansion in rail- 
way construction is also meant to ticklo the ears of 
the groundlings. A large programme of railway 
capital expenditure, illustrated hy imposing sums in 
seven figures, easily gives the impression of a very 
nourishing state of things and a grand energy of 
development. Tho fact, however, is not obtruded 
that the dividends on such railways will almost 
bodily bo carted out of the country. Very few 
rupees from this source will find their way into the 
pockets of the native inhabitants. True, thoro is 
tho advantage of their existence and their use ; but, 
after all, the advantages -come to be onerous from 
tho public point of view. By tho time that tho 
natives aro able to build railways from their own 
capital, there will bo no lines loft to build that aro 
likely to be worth their while. 

The cruel thing about the whole financial position 
is that the favourable aspects of it aro not built up 
on the true and solid prosperity of tho country. 
Fart of it comes from fresh taxation piled upon 
fixation that seemed incapable of sustaining another 
tier. During the past ten years, now taxation has 
been imposed to tho tune of very noarly sixty 
millions of rupees, necessitated to fill up the re- 
current deficits of the period. To be sure, part of 
this total is explained hy the increaso of population 
— an explanation that really makes matters essen- 
tially worse — by extensions of the railways and 
irrigation works. In addition, there has been col- 
lected another sixty millions of rupees, by expansion 
of taxes already oxiating. Notwithstanding all this, 
the Government has been / compelled to stop the 
famine insurance grant, even in a year of threatened 
famine, to appropriate the provincial reserves, and 
to get help from the chance rise of the rupee in 
order just to balance the Budget. At the same 
time, the salt tax— obnoxious as it is to ail men— 
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'has been levied with increased severity on an article 
of prime necessity to every native; and the land 
revenue has been squeezed with all the force 
applicable within the limits of openly expressed 
disoontent of the population. To see the grievous 
operation of fiscal severities, it is but necessary to 
follow the statements set forth by Mr. Alexander 
Rogers in regard to the Presidency of Madras. 
There, in 1893-94, 209,517 notices for sale of 
property against land-revenue defaulters were issued, 
and 14,198 of the G vernment tenants uero sold up. 
There has boen no answer to Mr. Rogers. The 
Madras Government has been instructed to report to 
the Homo Government. When is it going to report Y 
What can it say in disproof of his figures Y Or what 
possible explanation can reduce the senso of outrago ? 
The formal balancing of the Budget is an exceed- 
ingly small matter in face of the actual facts of an 
oppressive and dangerous administration. The little 
loans keep coming out from time to timo and never 
get wiped out ; and every little loan helps to mako 
the mickle debt of India ever micklor. And when 
the Budget is cloverly balanced, the loans are loft in 
the background — unseen but pressing steadily and 
hopelessly. 


VENEREAL DISEASES IN T11E EUROPEAN 
ARMY IN INDIA. 

By Paoi-hssoii Stuart, M.P. 


An increase of venereal disease is taking place in 
tho Indian Army, and certain ill-informed Membors 
of Parliament and writers in tho public press have 
jumped at the conclusion that this is duo to the 
roeent repeal of tho Contagious J )isoases Acts in India, 
and some have oven endeavoured to urge as a remedy 
tho re-establishment of th ‘it discarded system. Thoro 
could bo no conclusion wider of the mark and no 
more inconsequent or fillacious remedy. This I 
shall now proceed to show. 

I have hoforo me tho figures of venereal disease in 
the European Army in India siuco the year 1871 — 
that is to say, from three years after tho first intro- 
duction into that country in 1868 of tho system 
variously known as the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
the lock hospital system, or tho system of canton- 
ment regulation. That system, as is now well 
known, involved the compulsory registration and 
periodical examination of women, with all the 
attendant abominations which wore exposed in 1888 
and again in h894, when the departmental oommitteo 
sat which reported on the inefficient manner in which 
the repeal ordered by tho House of Commons in 
1893 had been carried out. In these figures the 
first important thing to he noticed is the continuous 
advance of these diseases in the Indian Army over 
the whole period of twenty-four years. The second 
thing to be noticed is that that advance is in no 
sense peculiar to the period which has elapsed since 
the resolution of the House of Commons in June, 
1888, which ordered the abolition of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. If you take the whole period from 
1871 to 1894, the rise has been from 197 to 516 
annual entries into hospital per 1,000 men, but the 


largest portion of this rise — viz., from 197 to 471, 
took placo between 1871 and 1888, the portion of tho 
period during which tho Acts were in full force. It 
is obviously quite impossible from such figures to 
contend that the increase in the later years is due to 
repeal. 

Tho Army Sanitary Commission — tho chief hygienic 
authority in tho British army — fully corroborates 
this conclusion. Attention having been called in 
1893 to tho increase of disease, and an outcry having 
been mado for the r< ‘imposition of tho Acts, or, as 
they are also called, tho lock hospital system, the 
facts wore laid before that Commission by Lord 
Kimberley, then Nm rotary of State for India, and 
the Commission made a special report. Lord Kim- 
borley sums up that report, which was prosentod in 
December, 1893, in tho following words: 

Tin* conclusion a* wlii'di 1 hey arrive is fha! this system 
bus in India proved :i i.ulniv and that, its reinstitution cannot 
consequently hi* udiuiM.'id mi sanitary grounds.” 

In the following year, 1891, tho Army Sanitary 
Commission repeated this statement — namely, that: 

“The reintrodnctidii <-f ih»* lock hospital system in India 
on sanitary grounds mu'. I nut hi* recommended.” 

And again, under date 19th Juno, 1895, in their 
most recent utterance, to bo found in the first issued 
report on sanitary measures in India, they say 
(page 0;yj: 

“Venereal diseases pre\ lil to a lamenluhlo extent as they 
have done for years ... It is hard to conceive a more 
unsatisfactory .state of tilings iu every way: hut how it is to 
he remedied is a pt"M'-m which wo ■ on less we have been 
ultogither unable to After much consideration we 

recommended certain iium-uics which we understand are as 
far as possible to hi* ,n n- ! on, and we trust that nt least some 
b.'iielit. may he dori\ed hem them, hut we have not recom- 
mended the re-ostabh'lini' nt if luck hospitals partly because 
we are well aware tli'il my recommendation of the kind would 
he a men* waste of tmi<\ md still more so because 1 lie bene- 
fit iai resu Is of lock hospitals in India dining the time they 
were in force fell far ■diiut of what, had been anticipated, and 
are not such as to fa\oin tin ir being revived.” 

Tho recommendations hero referred to are summed 
up by tho Commission themselves in tho following 
words : 

“ Wo belie vo that tie* l»i*>l practicable means of diminishing 
the prevalence of tlie-s* diseases is to he found in establishing a 
system of voluntary h»k hospitals and iu providing the soldier 
as far as possible with heilthy occupation and recreation.” 

These views have certainly not yet been adoptod 
gonorally in India. It is not probable that thoy will 
bo adoptod until tho officials have mado up their 
minds to cease from hunkering after tho re-establish- 
ment of the old and condemned system. The Com- 
mission makes the following pregnant statement : 

** No doubt lhe incivu*** in tho proportion of young soldiers 
niul the decrease in the proportion of married men, as well as 
the fact that a much larger proportion of the men arc new to 
the country, have had thi ir influence on tho results, and have 
tended to iucmisc the amount of diseases of this class.” 

At the present moment the moral atmosphere into 
which we plunge the young and inexperienced men 
whom we send out as si ldiers to India is very grievous. 
Though the brothel is, since the departmental order 
of 1894, now no Tange* registered and licensed in- 
side of the cantonment itself, it is still dose at hand, 
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and often only technically outside. The authorities 
still look to its sanitation as the sole means of 
securing health. They will never succeed — expe- 
rience shows they will never succeed — till they take 
a new line and aim at attracting the soldiers from, 
instead of to, that institution. 

The Indian authorities might well take a lesson 
from the condition of things in the home army. 
There repeal and its consequences have been honestly 
accepted, with the result that veneroal disease, 
which rose while the Acts were in for<o, is now 
steadily on the decline. This will he made evident 
if we compare the following years : First, the three 
years succeeding the adoption of the Acts ; second, 
the last three years in which they wero in operation ; 
and third, the three years just completed after they 
have been repealed for a dozen years : — 


Year. 

Cases per 1,000 3Dn. 

1870 

. .. 2010 

1871 

.. 2010 

1872 

202*2 

1880 

. . 245 0 

1881 

, . 245 -5 

1882 

.. 210 0 

1892 

201-2 

1898 

.. 1910 

1891 

1821 


These figures sufficiently show the complete fallacy 
of imagining that disoase is diminished by the 
presence of the Contagious Diseases Acts, and hear 
out the conclusions of tho Army Sanitary Commis- 
sion, which, indeed, in quoting the statistics in 
England, concludes by the observation that 

“These figures Midii »• to show how very little iiifiiHUioe tl»o 
Acts would lm\o had ni diminishing venereal disease under 
conditions more favourable to their operation than thi>*.e which 
exist in India.” 

I will conclude w itli only one further remark. 
Disease iu the homo army of England lias diminished 
markedly during the ten j ears which have succeeded 
repeal. In India it has increased during the six 
years which liavo succeeded repeal in that country. 
How is it possible, under these circumstances, to lay 
the increase in India to the door of repeal ? On tho 
contrary, theao facts amply bear out the conclusions 
at which Mr. Samuel Whitbread’s committee arrived 
in 1802, when, after ;i caiefui consideration of tho 
operation of such laws in various places, they re- 
ported that there was no evidence that any diminu- 
tion iu disease was connected with compulsory 
regulations. It would have been well if tho 
authorities of that time had acceptod the report of 
that committee ; but they did not, and they tried a 
lqng experiment of regulation, ending in repeal, and 
have left it to tho Army Sanitary Commission, 
after an examination of the results of that regula- 
tion and repeal in India and in England, to make 
f the Statements we have already quoted, which en- 
tirely corroborate tho views of the committee of 
'JMU* „ It is abundantly evident, therefore, that 
MbM methods than the re-introduction of the lock 
hospital system must be found for mitigating the 
disease in the Indian army. 




THE DUTY OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
TOWARDS INDIA. 

By A. G. Sykonds, M.A. 

No part of the Empire has more oause to regret the 
result of the General Election last year than India. 
Not only did many of its best friends in tho last 
Parliament lose their seats— chief amongst whom was 
that true “ Member for India,” Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji— but the vast majority of the newly elected 
members, especially amongst the Conservatives, 
belong to the class which is most ignorant of India, 
least sympathetic with the desires and needs of its 
inhabitants, and most inclined to regard the country 
as only a special preserve for its jounger sons and 
needy relations to make fortunes in and to get 
pensions from. They are the people who think and 
speak of all the natives of India as “ black men” or 
“niggers : ” who, if they have ever been out there, 
describe the country as “ a beastly hole ; ” who scoff 
at the idea of the natives ever being capable of self- 
government even iu the smallest municipal ov 
parochial affairs ; who assert that they have double 
tho vices and none of the virtues of white men ; and 
who believe in their inmost hearts that God only 
created the peoples of India for the special purpose 
of being governed by Englishmen. This is the class 
which for its own selfish ends and advancement is 
always ready to promote or support any military 
movement for which India has to pay, and steadily 
resists all attempts to roduco the expenditure on its 
administration. Most of these new Conservative 
M.IVs have been educated at our Public Schools and 
Universities; hut they know far less of the history 
and geography of India than of ancient Greece aud 
Koine. Ignorant, lack of sympathy, and racial 
pride and prejudice, form tho outfit of at least four- 
fifths of the men to whom tho electors of England 
have entrusted the duty of governing themselves and 
tho millions of their fellow-subjects in India and tho 
Colouies. 

But while T mnko this strong indictment against 
tho great, majority of tho Conservative party I 
do not think that the Liberal party, either in or 
out of Parliament, is free from blame. Our leaders 
in both Houses have, with a few notable exceptions, 
been content to accept, tho official statements mad© 
with regard to Indian affairs without criticism, much 
less condemnation ; ami the rank and tile of the 
party have followed their lend with blind un- 
questioning confidence, or have abstained altogether 
from taking part in the debates and divisions on 
Indian questions. The few men avIio have held 
official positions in India are listened to with scant 
attention ; .and others who, have honestly tried, to get 
to know something about India, either by visiting the 
country or by careful study of papors and publications 
dealing with Indian questions, are all sot down as so 
many “ Padgett, M P.’s.” The debate on the Indian 
Budget— which is always relegated to the latter end 
of the Session — is a dreary and perfunctory affair, 
and the benches on both aides of the House pf 
Commons are scantily occupied. - Indeed, I p aly 
remember one instance during the past twenty 'yeeira 
when there was a crowded^ to hear a $$$» 
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on a subject affecting India, and that was on the 
day when Sir Henry James moved his resolution 
about the Cotton Import Duties ; and then it was 
the interests of Lancashire and the fate of the Liberal 
Government that made members on both sides 
respond to the summons of the Whips, and not the 
interests of India. 

Now this very instance both explains why India is 
so neglected, and suggests the remedy. No question 
will command attention in Parliament untfl the fate 
of Governments depend on it, «.<?., until it becomes a 
lt party ” question ; and the constituencies will not 
take much interest in any question, and certainly 
will not trouble their representatives about any 
uestion, which has not in it the elements of a party 
ght. It may be a “ counsel of perfection ” to koop 
matters of Foreign and Colonial policy and those 
which affect India clear of party prejudice and heat ; 
but an experience of five and twenty years of active 
political life has led me to the conclusion that this is 
only partially possible, and that the effect of it is 
merely to deprive such matters of the interest and 
the motive force which party strife has the tendency 
to create, 

I am strengthened in my opinion on this point 
both by a comparison of the advance made by move- 
ments which have been taken up as party questions 
with thoso which have been professedly non-party 
movements, and also by the simplo and obvious con- 
sideration that reform and progress can and do come 
only from the efforts of a party, and that the Liberal 
party. 

I hold, therefore, very strongly that if we wish to 
see the changes and reforms brought about in the 
civil and military administration of India which have 
been advocated in this journal, wo must got tho 
Liberal party as a whole to adopt them as part of 
its creed and programme. And as a Liberal I urge 
that it is the duty of my party to take up these 
questions, and to strive for reform in the government 
of India as it has fought for reform in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and as it is now pledged to 
to fight for reform in the government of Ireland. 
It is consonant with tho principles of Liberalism that 
the demands made by the friends of India in the 
interests of the people of India should he supported 
by tho party both in Parliament and the country. 
These demands — which were embodied in the request 
for a Commission made by Mr. Samuel Smith and 
others in the late Parli ament— ask for an enquiry 
into the condition and needs of the people of India, 
their ability to bear the financial burdens which now 
press upon*them so heavily, the nature of the 
revenue system, the possibility of reductions in civil 
and military expenditure and in the home charges, 
and of a readjustment of the financial relations now 
existing between the Indian and the Home Govern- 
ment. These demands ought to be pressed and 
eupported with the whole strength of the Liberal 
party in Parliament, and full information with 
regard to them should be supplied to the con- 
stituencies by means of lectures and literature of a 
popular kind. With all its faults, the English 
nation loves justice and hates oppression ; and if only 
iteiyeswfcre opened to the true state of things in 
JMI<* it wouft support the demand for just and 


necessary reforms in that country as it has done in 
the case of Ireland. But there is need for a 
systematic and energetic propaganda, which ought 
to be Undertaken by the great organizations of the 
party, worked through the local associations and 
clubs, and supported by speakers and writers who 
know their subject thoroughly. Lectures illustrated 
by limelight views and pictures, and small mootings 
in clubs where a lecture can be easily supplemented 
by conversational questions and answers, are far 
more effective than great meetings addressed by five 
or six prominent speakers. Especially important is 
it that natives of India who aro resident in this 
country should go about amongst the working 
classes— as the Irishmen did in tho earlier stages of 
the Home Rule agitation — and familiarize them with 
the leading facts and features of Indian life, and 
make them feel that they are not aliens and strangers, 
but fellow-subjects, as much interested in, as they 
are entitled to, good government, equal laws, and 
simple justice. It is the unknown that is always 
exaggerated, and tho majority of Englishmen who 
oppose even moderate reforms, do so from fear lest 
any change should ho for tho worso. If this be the 
case with matters near home — whether in Great 
Britain or Ireland— how much more likely is it to bo 
the case with matters so remote as the condition and 
administration of a distant and — to the bulk of the 
electors, unknown country like India. It is know- 
ledge that is needed to secure tho reforms we 
advocate ; that knowledge can and must be supplied, 
as political knowledge always has been supplied, by 
organised work ; and that work it is the duty of the 
Liberal party to do. 


LAND REVENn: ASSESSMENT IN MADRAS 

. II. 


By Ai kvander Rooers. 

LhU '/(It* Bombay Civil Sin tee. 

In order to show tho feasibility of a practically 
accurate, although not scientific, sj'stom of classifi- 
cation of soils, I now proposo to describe that which 
has been satisfactorily carried out, and is still 
adopted, in the Bombay Presidency. 

In the first place, the determination of whether a 
soil belongs to a < ertain order, such as the Madras 
“ ferruginous ” or arenaceous, ” or the subdivisions 
of “clay,” “loam,” or “sand,” is not left in tho 
hands of lowly paid classifiers. If there happen to 
be in the same district two or more classes of soil of 
clearly varying natural fertility which require 
different methods of treatment to make thorn respond 
equally to the labour of the agriculturalist, the dis- 
tinction is drawn /"by tho heads of the Settlement 
department on general considerations. For instance, 
in the Province of Gujarat there are two visibly 
different varieties of soil, viz., the kali ‘ or black, and 
the qortiru, or white. It is found that the former is 
naturally more fertile, and requires less labour and 
less artificial stimulus in the shape of manure, than 
the latter to place the two on an equal footing for 
agricultural purposes, and in order to equalise the 
value of the two, the highest value, 16 annas, in the 
black is. considered equivalent to 14 annas in the. 
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white, the effect being that when a money assessment 
is imposed, say at a maximum of two rupees an acre, 
the best blade would pay that rate while the best 
white would bo assesstd at lr. 12 as. The greater 
expense of cultivating the white is thus allowed for 
ah initio , and is not loft for determination by the 
classifier. The method, of course, is arbitrary, hut 
it is practically sufficiently accurate to placo the two 
kinds of soil on an equality for the purpose of assess- 
ment. Tho classifiers in a district being thus started 
on the same path by authority, their further pro- 
ceedings may bo best (xemplified by asking tho 
reader to look at liis own hand with tho lingers 
stretched out parallel to each other. The middle 
linger, tho longest, is tlu n his 16 anna soil. Tho 
third finger, the next in length, having more sand or 
more gravel or other ingmiient which makes it less 
productive, is put down to I 5 J annas. The fust 
linger, fho third in length, goes down to 1 "> annas on 
account of it* containing rather more oF tho same or 
other unfertile iugi uN. Tho little fing». r ior 
similar causes goes down to 1 1 annas. Tho thumb, 
the shortest, got* down to eight, that is, i* reckoned 
as of half the value of the middlo linger. Tho gra- 
dations between these *■ verally may he counted on 
the joints of the iingei i, and the reasons for this 
lowering are reeorded in the case of each (odd by 
conventional signs, as to be capable of being 
tested at any time by the (h^sifier’s official superior, 
generally a hluropcan Assistant Superintendent, or 
tho Superintendent hiinsi If. in order to ensuie 
equality of noik, the vrhoh' of tho elassilieis of on 
establishment aro w.»rk<d together in t I k* fi -ld l«y one 
or more, superior < . 1 lie«*i m> that tho **01110 standard 
of lowoiing dassifft atiou a -cording to visible faults 
may bo preserved thruiighmit. Thus th.e value of 
tho soil of every lull is 11 b inblo to that of the best 
soil in tho district uad. r t ilhatioli, without the 
distinction of “ ft 1 l , ngi^ou^, ,, “ arenaceous,” “ allu- 
vial, ” etc. 

In irrigated lands th«* , I t.'-dfur has to note down 
tho nature of the walm- supply, tho depth of tlm 
water in a well and it* level from tho suifur.o, its 
quality (that is, wlu-th v it is sweet, or .alt, or 
brackish) and its ordinary duration (that is, wbdhei 
it fails in tho hot vu.itlo 1 -•/ not;, and tho po-dhilify 
of the supply being snp;>’< mented from tanks, wells, 
etc., all of which partuubii' aro capable of test by 
his superior ( flit er. 'I ho only other duty a classifier 
has to perform is to m ok dov. n against tacit field its 
distance from the vilhqg* and water, which can 
be ascertained from tlie village map, and to take a 
census of tho inhabit-nild ,.ud agi ieultural stock of 
the village. Jt will t)ii.*> bo seen how little real 
latitude is loft in the hand-, oi tlio classifier and how 
nearly it can bo test' d, a-> if periodically is, by iho 
head of his offico. 

Wo now como to the a^se'^sinciif . It will be teen 
from what lias boon said a l 'ovethat the duty of Iho 
Settling Officer is to determiim primarily a maximum 
rate for each district, tho a^scs*n:ont on individual 
fields following this in a descending scale according 
to the classification of their soils, the maximum for 
different groups of villages, subordinate to that fo* 
the district as a whole, varying according to tho 
fettling officer’s judgment with their position with 


reference to markets and climate. The assessment 
of individual fields, moreover, varies with reference 
to their distance from tho villago sites, those close to 
villages boing probably raised on accouut of the 
greater ease with which they can he watched and 
manured, and those at a distance lowered on account 
of liability to depredation by wild animals and 
greator difficulty of manuring, otc. This enables the 
►Settling Officer in his discretion to allow for the 
gonoral at&enco of agricultural skill among certam 
classes over others — as between Kolis and Kunbis m 
Oujaiat, for instance. ►Such discrimination is per- 
fectly legitimate, but it is not left in tho hands of 
subordinates like tho classifiers, and cannot bo 
known or arranged for by them with tho cultivators, 
as it can under tho Madras system already explained. 

The most critical point for the exercise of the 
Settling Officers judgment is the lixing of th® 
maximum rate for a district. The Madras Manual 
apparently deprecates a reference to former assess- 
ments and realizations of revenue for this purpoao. 
Now, to my idea this is the most infallible tc*t of all 
of the success or otheivv iso of tho revenue adminis- 
tration. If, under it, cultivation and prosperity, as 
shown by tin' regular pay ment of tho denial ds 01 
the IStato, without locuur&o to coercive processes 
such as nio apparently the rule and not the excep- 
tion in Madras, hare im roused, we may be sure that 
the assessment has been fair, and propel ty m land 
has acquired a market value. If, on the contrary, 
coercive processes liav*' bad to be lesovted to lor the 
realization of the revenue, and the cultivation 01 tlio 
land has fallen off, the rewards of ugrieultmo havo 
not proved sufficient t<> induce people to hold on to 
their lands. In Bombay, in most parts wJero there 
is a tolerably dense agrii ultural population, waste 
bind is hardly obtainable; in Madras there aro 
nearly' three and a half million acres of assessed 
land lying waste. By such considerations, and tho 
probability of a rise nr tall in the value «*t agri- 
cultural p. educe, the Settling Officer must be guided 
in fixing a maximum ram which, when c.drulaied on 
tho average classification of Boils— that is, their 
ascertained relative fertility, will ensure to tho State 
an equitable revenue, loab/able, under tlio ordiuary 
cireunis* act k of a lair hi ason with an average rain- 
fall, without any' general w-ourso to coercive pro- 
cesses, and offer to the individual cultivator an 
inducement to hold to his property in the soil, 
notwithstanding the usual vicissitudes of the seasons. 
When this is not the case, a cultivator may only find 
it worth liis while to take up land for a season or 
two, and pay for it as long as tho extra fertility 
it has dciivul from lying fallow' may last, then 
throwing it up ; but in Bombay, where tho rates are 
not rack-rents, hut are fixed sufficiently low to loavo 
tho cultivator a landlord’s profit; if lie desires to 
sublet, his land or lot it lie fallow, no man dares 
throw up his land for fear of someone else taking it 
up over his head. 

Tho examination of each villago by tho Settling 
Officer inculcated in the Madras Manual points to an 
assessment fixed in a haphazard way according to 
the external appearance of each, without reference 
to its position with regard to accessibility to market* 
and the certainty or otherwise of the rainfall. I 
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liave been told that these points are taken into 
consideration in Madras, and hope they are : other- 
wise two very important points are omitted. But 
it is a fact that such consideration is not orderod in 
the Manual. 

One word in conclusion as to the administration 
of a settlement whon made. A great deal of its 
success or otherwise depends on the propor fixing 
of the instalments by which the revenue is collected. 
They should, with a view to keep the rayats out of 
the hands of unscrupulous money lenders, be fixed 
from a month to six weeks after the ordinary time 
for the harvesting of the predominant crops of each 
village. It would bo oppressive to expect the people 
who harvest the greater part of their produco in 
February or March to pay an instalment in Decem- 
ber, as if thoir staple crop was rice. 1 hope I have 
cloarly made out the dilTorenco between the Madras 
and tho Bombay systems, but I shall be happy to 
discuss tho subject further with any one disposed to 
do so. 


THE BRITISH” EMPIRE LEAGUE. 


Bv J. Dacosia. 


A political Association bearing the above name is 
being formed in London with tho proclaimed object 
of securing tho permanent unity of tho British 
Empire, and a circular issued by it in March last 
appealed for public support on the ground that “tho 
ovonts of the previous few weeks had emphasised tho 
importance of its ob ject.” Tho events thus ominously 
adverted to were, as it soon afterwards appeared from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at tho Canada Club dinner 
on March 2 ->, the hostile attitude assumed by the 
Unitod States of Ameiioa, and the danger it involved 
to our North American Colonies. The moans by 
which the Loaguo proposes to accomplish its object 
are : 

(i) To promoto trade between tbo United Kingdom, 
the Colonies and India, through periodical meetings 
of representatives from all parts of tho Empire ; 

(ii) To consider how far laws and treaties might 
be modified which impede tho making of reciprocal 
trade arrangements ; 

(iii) To promote closer intercourse by improving 
the means of communications ; 

(iv) To develop the principles by which all parts 
of tho Empire may best share in its dofenco, and 
devise a more perfect co-operation of the military 
and naval forces for tho protection of the trado 
routes ; and 

(v) To assimilate the laws relating* to copyrights, 
legitimacy and bankruptcy throughout the Empire. 

Theso various ends doubtless commend themselves 
to the nation at large excepting reciprocal trado to 
which a very largo majority is opposed oil tho ground 
that it violates tho principles of free trado and 
sanctions tho imposition of Custom’s duties for 
political purposes. The League proposes to over- 
come that opposition through a compromise which 
would .establish free trade between all parts of the 
Empire, and reciprocal trade in our commerce with 
ioreism countries. The proposed system would thus 


be simple and intelligible, but for the many ex- 
ceptions by which it is to be modified, as explained 
in the following sentences of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
above-mentioned speoch : — 

u .Lot us not minimise tho proposition wo aro asked to <;»n- 
M<lor. It would involve iu the case of the l uitad Kingdom a 
most serious disturb mco in our trade ; it would be a great 
change in the pnneipli s which for many years have guided our 
commercial policy. It involves tho imposition of a duty upon 
food and upon raw material, and tho tendency of imposing 
.such a duty would If to increase tho cost of living, which 
would of course nieiei-.e the pressure upon ihe working classes 
of this country. Tint ciunot be denied, and it would havo 
the tendency to in- iea.e the cost of productions, which would 
put us of course m a vvimo position than wo are now in, in our 
competition with i". »i ■ >gu countries in neutral markets. Tliero 
is also this sturtlmg pi oposul for a free trade country to con- 
sider— one that m n > pi esent form, it is impossible for us to 
adopt ; not merel v 1 »•*< msu it is contrary to free t rude principles , 
for l am myself a . ..i\meel free trader, ami believe that tho 
theory is uii.hmhtedh ihe theory on which the world would 
become most prosp i ms ; but T have nut. such a pedantic 
admiration for it ili.i, .1 sufficient advantage were ottered to 
me, I w oiild not, eon ,■!• r a deviation from the strict doctrine. 
We cannot admit to- .ride in spirits or in tohsueo or in those 
articles which, in <m. e.itof tho Empire or another, are the 
subject of strietlv ie\euuo duties, and might he excluded xiom 
the proposed arrange mi ut.’’ 

It clearly appe.r 3 from those statements that the 
action of the league is to be govorned, not by any 
fixed and acknowledged policy, but by contlicting 
principles subjci t to exceptions such as expediency 
might suggest . (neat Britain would no longer bo a 
free trade couutrv, but would at unco be drawn, by 
tbo exigencies <d reciprocal trade, into a war of 
Customs tariifs with the Unitod states, France and. 
Russia, whence we 1 irgely draw our supplies of food 


ml raw mater, al. 

In short, as Mr. Chamberlain observed, tbe pro- 
osul involves additional burdens on our working 
lasses and our manufacturing industry, and it with- 
raws from our c.duiiios tho much-valued power they 
avo hitherto ivisi-d of adjusting their Customs 
iriiTs accordin’- to thoir financial necessities, as 
fleeted by limn- respoctivo situations. The task 
udertukon bv Hi- * ‘™b r,l ° ma ) r > therefore, be arduous 
nd complicilid and their labours might become 
oriously, if not indefinitely, prolonged. . 

Tiio proposed pio'dings of representatives from all 
arts of the E»,.d“ might certainly facilitate agree- 
lent on m.mv ■ 'iportant points; but even such a 
''suit can be expected only if tho rules, which are 
iloi, toil for tho - lodion ol the representatives and 
, r tho upper' i, , in, lent of their influence over the 
ocisious of th, I., -ague, aro founded upon arknow- 
nlged principle of fairness. But nothing has 
rumoured ,m theso all-important points, nor is it 
nown whether a numerical proportion is to bo 
bsorved botwcon tho representatives and tho popu- 
itious w 1 1 om they aro to represent. 

In tho selection of competent representatives, no 
reat difficulty can arise in the colonies where the 
“urosontative sjstem of government obtains. But 
oV about India, tho largest of our dependencies, 
nd her 230,000,000 of industrious and law-abiding 

^India is govorned despotically by a body of 
fficials alien in race, religion, and t ?S t aiLd 
eople of the country, and acting at , ‘ ° j,- , ' 

Secretary of State m London, who is personal!* 
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unacquainted with India and is strongly influenced 
by the aims of tho British Cabinet, whioh are some- 
times diametrically opposed to the interests of the 
Indian people. Disregarding the dangerous anomalies 
involved in this combination, the promoters of the 
League, at their inaugural meeting on January 20, 
declared : — 


cultivator, after an indifferent or a|bad season, liable* 
for arrears of revenuo recoverable from future crops. 
Under these conditions the agricultural population, 
except in the limited area where the land tax has 
been permanently fixed, live in a chronic state of 
destitution and indebtedness, and perish in 
hundreds of thousands in the famines which desolate 


“We include the Colonic fully as tho Mother Country, 
and wa include India, which \\»* .m* triad to know is prosperous 
and contented. * 

Now a very moderate acquaintance with India and 
a glance- at tlio Indian press would suffico to show 
that India is neither prosperous nor contented. 

Popular contentment cannot exist in a community 
where tho administration of justice is tampered with 
by those who are charged with the protection of 
the people; and our -judicial system in India, which 
empowers collectors of revenue and other executive 
officers to preside as judges in Courts of law, is well 
known to be a most prolific source of injustice and 
oppression. Government servants are thus allowod 
to sit in judgment over their own acts. Both Lords 
Kimberley and Cross have admitted that tho system 
is contrary to good principle, alleging that financial 
difficulties alone are a bar to reform. It lias long 
been a matter of notoriety that, under tho vicious 
system in question, which violates the first principle 
of justice, redress *for wrongs suffered at the hands 
of officials in India, is scarcely ever within the reach 
of tho people. 

That the assertion that India is prosperous is 
equally fallacious, will be seen at once, when it is 
remembered that her finances, ever since the in- 
auguration of tho present rrffim' in 1858-fil, have 
been in a chronic state of embarrassment. During 
the early part of that period, a faulty system intro- 
duced in connection with the construction of canals 


1 ndia. Tho periodical re-assessments of the land tax 
most effectually discourage the application of capital 
to tho improvement of the Eoil, by rendering any 
fruit of the capital so applied liable to be absorbed 
in tho tax at the next revision. 

Tho obvious remedy for this calamitous state of 
things is the permanent limitation of the Govern- 
ment demand upon land, which would oncourage the 
cultivator to expend capital in tho improvement of 
his farm, and would enable him, after a good 
harvest, to lay by savings for tiding over seasons of 
drought or excessive rain. The financial embarrass- 
ments of tho Government, however, have debarrod 
the adoption of a policy urged alike by reason and 
j ustice ; and the welfare and contentment of an in- 
dustrious and intelligent people have boon sacrificed 
to financial exigencies brought about by the mis- 
management and extravagance of their rulors. 

These deplorable effects of the waste of money in 
unsound public works aud of a mischievous land 
policy were foreseen by Lord Salisbury, when he was 
directly connected with the Indian administration. 
Addressing the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
in 1875, his lordship said: — 

“ My study of the Hubjcct of irrigation workH haw led mo to 
tho oonviction that the works are not at all what they are 
represented to be : in most cases they have not answered their 
purpose and their financial results have been deplorable.” 

Later, speaking in Bradford in October, 1877, ho 
said : — 


and other public works caused many millions to be 
embarked in unsound speculative enterprises, which 
failed to yield in every case the financial return 
which was expected, and, in a great many cases, any 
financial return at all, while India remained per- 
manently buidened with the debts contracted for 
defraying the cost of those works. In more recent 
years her financial embarrassments arose chiefly from 
th© costly wars waged against neighbouring tribal 
States, on the plea of defending our territories 
against a Kussian invasion, the loans contracted for 
carrying on those unsuccessful wars having largely 
increased the public debt of India. Other causes 
supervened to aggravate the financial situation. 
The yield of the opium monopoly decreased and 
became precarious in consequence of the extension of 
opium cultivation in China. Thereupon the Govern- 
ment sought to retrieve its finances, not by reform 
and economy, but by increased taxation. The duty 
on salt has been raised to several hundreds per cent, 
on the value of that article in bond, and a powerful 
incentive to smuggling has thereby been afforded, 
resulting in inquisitorial and oppressive police regu- 
lations and in a demoralizing amdunt of bribery, 
extortion, and violent crime. 

Furthermore the land tax, which, over the greater 
p&rfc^oi British India, is periodically revised and 
so as to absorb, in a favourable season, 
Mro;, the" Entire produce of the land, leaves the 


“ If we expend money rashly upon irrigation works which 
will not pay and cannot be u.sed by the inhabitants, the interest 
of that money must be found out of taxes which must in the 
main be levied upon the peasant ; and the end will be that, in 
order to suve him from famine which comes once in twenty 
yours, we would crush him under an increased burden of taxes 
which comes upon him every yeur. Depend upon it, the only 
true remedy against fuinino aud scarcity is the frugality of the 
people. Tho people ought in years of plenty to make money 
enough to ’ y up for these times of famine.” 

Between the state of things which prevailed when 
those warnings were given and the present financial 
situation in India a direct connection will be found 
in the following passages of an article on “ Indian 
Affairs ” published in the Times of April 13, under 
the heading “ The cost of tho solvency of India ” 

“That solvency has been achieved only' by the continuous 
aud heavy additions to the burdens of the people. New 
taxation to the extent of 00,000,000 rupees has been imposed 
during the past ten years. This must make all who wish well 
to our rule pause before they congratulate themselves on tho 
result. The Budget statement shows that, between 1884-85 
and 1805-96, 23,000,000 rupees has been levied on salt, a 
necessity of life ; and that, during the same period the revenue 
levied on land has been increased by 43,000,000 rupees. If 
solvency, therefore, has been attained*, it should not be forgotten 
what it has cost the Indian poor, i he statements presented in 
Parliament in the form of questions 56 the Secretary of State 
still remain unanswered. They amount- to a charge Of fiscal 
severities in the Madras Presidency v whioh, in ,»• wn$e yaftfy ♦ 
1803-94, led to the issue of 209,517, of &£& <», pwpgart# 

against lat»4-m«me default^, "l&OT WSS®! 
tenants befrur sold nn. ■ Lord 
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Indian Government had been instructed to report on the matter. 
Yet vre cannot forget that several years have elapsed since the 

S uestion was raised, and that some years have also passed since 
tie Government of Madras was directed to submit an ex- 
planation. Outstanding charges of this sort create an uneasi- 
ness as to what the progress of Indian measures really nv'ans 
to the people, and as to the measures by which Indian solvency 
has been attained/’ 

To revert now to tlio British Empiro League, it 
was announced at its inaugural meeting that the 
Duke of Devonshire had accepted tho position of its 
President. An impression prevails, however, that 
lleciprocal trade (involving as it docs tho imposition 
of protective duties on the products of any country 
where similar duties are levied on British products) 
is ropugnant to his Uraco’a views of commercial 
policy. It* will bo remembered also that Lord 
Salisbury, in replying to Lord Stanley of Alderloy 
on the question of protective duties, said on Feb- 
ruary 24 : “I conclude by reiterating my assertion 
that nothing that I have said can fairly he construed 
as an argument in favour of Protection/’ On tho 
other hand the Duko of Devonshire is known to bo 
well informed on the main features of our Indian 
administration. It may therefore reasonably be 
expected that the removal of the blots which dis- 
figure that administration, will commend itself to 
his Grace as a step better calculated to promote tho 
welfare, allirm tho loyalty and strengthen the attach- 
ment of our Indian fellow- subjects to British rule, 
than tho indiroct means which are suggested in tho 
programme of tho League. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


HOW DISCUSSION IS STIFLED. 


WHAT INDIAN CRITICS THINK. 


A WARNING FOR OFFICIAL OPTIMISTS. 


The Indian Budgot or, as it is officially termed, 
the Financial Statement, 1S90-7 — was introduced and 
explained by Sir James Westland in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council on Thursday, March 19 th. On 
the following Thursday, March 2(5 th, the Council 
met again, and a portion of the sitting was devoted 
to discussion of the Budget. After disposing of it and 
some other business, the Council adjourned sine die.. 

That is to say, the Indian Budget, dealing as it 
does with an expenditure of well over a thousand 
millions of xupees, is dismissed in India at a single 
sitting, without amendment and without a division. 
Not only have the taxpayers of India no voice iu 
determining the amount or the nature of the expen- 
diture, but even the non-official members of the 
Council itself are debarred from putting a single 
question to the vote, or protesting effectively against 
a single proposal. They can only deliver a solitary 
speech upon the Budget as a whole, and their 
speeches, boycotted by the Anglo-Indian journals, 
are hat voices crying in the wilderness. 

The« attention which the representatives of the 

lance 
In 
2eth 


Indian taxpayers receive at thehands of tho Fin 
judged from a sfngl* example. 
“ tctoiy discueeioa of March 


— the only discussion which will take place upon tho 
Budget— Sir James Westland described one of his 
most competent critics as “a gentleman on the 
Bombay side who is under the delusion that he 
know's something about Indian finance, and has been 
making occasional attempts to induce the public to 
share his hallucination.” 

In due course, tho Indian Budgot will bo con- 
sidered ill the Homo of Commons. In other words, 
a handful of memlxrs of Parliament, at the fag-end 
of tho Session, will bo invited to register the foregone 
conclusions which huvo been graciously laid before 
tho Viceroy’s Council. The House of Uommons will 
merely be asked to declare that it appears from the 
accounts that the total revenue of India for the year 
eadiny a year <iy> la-t March was so-and-so, and the 
expenditure eo-aud so. No effective division w'ill be 
possible, and tho opinions expressed by in do pendent 
Indian critics will not be laid before Parliament. 

It may be doul/cd whether human ingenuity 
could contrive a system more perfectly designed to 
preserve irresponsible power in tho hands of those 
who call tho tune, and to keep out of sight and 
out of mind the wants and w’ishos of those who pay 
the piper. Sir Henry Fowler is not a humourist. 
But he has perpetrated the grim sircasm that all 
members of Parliament are members for India. 

Iu these circumstances — circumstances which find 
their natural counterpart in the growing discontent 
of tho Indian people, and the bitter despair of many 
of India’s most able sons — it is of tho highest im- 
portance to convey to the British public some notion, 
however inadequate, of the criticisms passed by 
Indians upon the expenditure which they only pro- 
vide and aro not permitted to control. We propose, 
therefore, to bring together a series of extracts from 
speeches dolivo^ed in the Legislative Council, and 
articles published in the Indian journals — premising, 
however, that tho Indian Budget only touches the 
surface of Indian problems, which belong not to 
book-keeping but to policy. 


The Fam tne Insurance Fund. 

Sir James Westland began his Financial Statement 
with the announcement that the Famine Insurance 
Fund (so long neglected for military aggression and 
compensation to officials) was to bo restored. He 
had the assurance to describe the Government’s 
obligation in respect to this Fund as “ self-imposed.” 
In the samo spirit he stated that the Government 
would “meet all the necessary obligations” if they 
sot aside, not 1 \ millions sterling per annum, as 
originally agreed, but Hx. 1,000,000. The words in 
inverted commas appear in paragraphs . 3 and (>. 
But in paragraph 7 <> Sir J ames W estland, with greater 
candour, describes the Government’s present proposal 
as “ the partial restoration of the famine grant.” A 
considerable part of Mr. Ananda Charlu’s speech, 
was naturally taken up with this question. In the 
course of his speech, he said : 

‘‘ I do not nee wli y it is called a self-imposed obligation. It 
is, I believe, an obligation compulsorily thrust on the Govern- 
ment by tho necessities and conditions inseparable from the 
administration of a country subject to repeated recurrences ot*. 
famine, almost as a matter of course, If so, it is like all other 
obligations which are forced upon the. Government bv c awe 
extraneous' to • its mere will and ■ pleasure. If thjs has 
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specialised as self-imposed in order to facilitate its suspension 
in the future, as lias too often been done in the past, I must 
strongly object to it as the introduction of the thin end of the 
wedgo to indicate an unsympathetic and radical chan go of 
policy.” 

Mr. Ananda Chari u then traoed, as we have more 
than once traced in India, the origin and history of 
the Famine Insurance Fund. Wo need only cite 
again the words nsod by Lord Lytton when fears 
were expressed on lx half of the people of India 
that, although special taxation was imposed to pro- 
vide for the Famine Insurance Fund, tho money so 
raised might not always bo employed for that pur- 
pose. Lord Lytton said : 

“ I think I am entitled to point out to the Council that 
we are not now op n t> tln*» customary criticism. We do 
not speak without having acted, and we promised nothing 
which wo have not, after long and anxious consideration, 

{ irovided ourselves with the means of performing. I must 
lave very imperfectly « a plained myself thus far, if T ha\o 
failed to make it clearly understood that T am nor now 
speaking of what we ou'jrht to do, or would do, to injure 
this country against the worst, i fleets of future famine, had 
we only the means of doing it : hut, of what we can do, and 
will do, with the means already provided for with the means 
now before the Council. 1 do not mean to say that the 
construction of such an extensive system of local railroads 
and irrigation works as wo propose to undertake will not ho 
the gradual task of many yt.us. But 1 do mean to say that, 
ill the manner and on the piincijle already explained, we 
are now providing for tire prompt commencement and unin- 
terrupted continuation of this vieat and necessary task. As 
the representative of tin* Sovereign of India, 1 regret tli.it 
such language should h.i\e bien held to me by joii. Tin, 
sole purpose of the taxation you complain of \v-js the pre- 
servation of the lives of the people of India from the etfeets 
of 'famine. Whatever may be the faults or shortcomings of 
this G overnm< ut, its action m the matter to which your 
address makes reft mice was dictated by the sinmest and 
most anxious d« sire to give the people of India the greatest 
protection \v hich could pr.i< tic, illy be provided for them against, 
the calamities of future famine. To insinuato the contra. y is 
to insinuate a calumny." 

Promise and Performance. 

Mr. Ananda Clmrlu pro coded to quota in Lord 
Lytfcon’s own words tlie undertakings into which 
the Government of India entered when tlie Fund 
w r as started and tJm sj eoial taxation imposed. T ho 
first and essential midert, iking was to apply funds 
“at tho rate of 1 \ millions sterling por annum in 
such a manner as to create what shall be, in fact, 
an Insurance Fund, from which future expenditure 
for famine relief can ho provided for without adding 
to the permanent burdens on the revenue.” Placing 
these undertakings side by side with Sir James 
Westland’s statement, Mr. Ananda Charlu said : — 

“One cannot help reading b, 1 a* cn tho linos, and noting, 
P r °f ,,,IT, d sorrow, an iil-i om caled disposition b> starve 
this hund in order to meet the e.M of measures which aro 
more or less dictated by the genera) obligation the Government 
IS under to meet commercial or strategic needs and to develop 
the resources of tlie count) y, and which it is hound to under- 
take for their own wakes and quite apart, from any relation to 
Jttimnes. These, for purposes of distinction and easy reference 1 , 

X snail null non- famine l J uhli>* Works, including both large 
irrigation measures and railway eon m ructions. The phrase, 
measure calculated to prevent the recurrence of famine,’ 
Jttiu the phrase, ‘ to facilitate measu ics of relief on its occur- 
jewim, which are used by the lion. Finance Minister, are far 
vooeiMtic and far too vague. Given a certain amount of skill 
MW"* * not k ? ow . whtlt measures could not be easily 
lagged into these categories, irrespective of ail specifications in 
ms past. Every rauway construction, by affording easy transit 


for food grains, and every work of irrigation, . by serving the 
same purpose and rendering tho further service of watering 
more extended areas of cultivated land, must to some extent 
help to check famine, and might any day bo declared to come 
under tho latter of these words. What is the permanent 
differentia Y Is it to be the will and pleasure of the holders of 
the portfolio for the time being Y ” 

C MITRAL AND THE “ FORWARD ” PoLIOY. 

Bir James Westland’s references to the Chitral 
expedition were frequent and significant. His 
answer to the financial optimism of Lord CL Hamil- 
ton and Mr. Balfour is (para. 11) that : 

“The Chitral expedition has cost, ns Rx. 07,200 in the 
accounts of lKU4->, Rx. 1 ,01 7,. 300 in the revised estimate 
18‘.l>-(5, and a further sum of Rx. 20,000 will come under pay- 
ment in 1000-7, giving a total of Rx. 1,781,700 in India, 
besides a sterling expenditure in replacement of stores of 
Cl (i, 000. It has (/ft n\ u U'[}(U'H <f }H r man ml < .rpt nflxtm r in the 
nivu jiati'ai of < tint i at anti of it* nnnmainratwns which has in- 
volved in i.N!M-(j an expenditure of Rx. 102,200, and will 

involve m 1S00-7 an expenditure of K\. 201,700 The 

flnaneial statement is not, the place in which io defend the 
policy of the expedition m the ociupat ion which has followed 
it; and L have here merely to note tho fuel, that against a 
Budget- provision of lt\. Dio, 000, which was announced as 
intended to meet, the eost, of preparation which it was hoped 
might, not eventuate in war, wo have expended R e. 1,7 10,700 
plus CU;,<ino, being an excess, omitting exchange, of 
JJ.\. 4*00. ” 

Sir James Westland adds, in a footnote, that those 
figures do not include “political” expenditure. Mr. 
Ananda Charlu agreed that tho financial statement 
was not tlie place in which to defend the policy of 
the expedition : 

1 say, with greater propiicty of language, that it is not, of 
any in nil (and therefore not. fitting) that it should bo discussed 
in tlii.s Council. But out' single lcmurk lias, however, to ho 
made in this connection, \i/., that, owing to the accident of a 
rvK'iit i li.iugo of Ministry in Great Britain five untoward 
results to India haw* ensued, \u. : 

(1) The disappearance of a good slice of her previous 
iicome. 

(2) The permanent addition to Jar already over-burdened 
expenditure by reason of telaining Chitral. 

(:i; The postponement of peifoimainv of a long-standing 
and deliberate promise to relieyedicr sufl'ering poor by a 
reduction of the salt -tax. 

(t) A fresh burden in tho shape of taxation on the coarser 
■oods winch alone arc available to tin* poor in tho 
land ; and 

(•j i A burden of lo lakhs a year in the shape of interest on 
the loan of four on res that has been announced to he 
in immediate contemplation.” 

Again, al tho doso of his spoech, Mr. Ananda 
Charlu added : 

“ Within theso teu years this forward policy has cost tW 
- apart from the. wars themselves- an aggregate sum of 
nearly seventy crores, and lias added to our permanent expendi- 
ture no less a sum than six crores per annum ; and as lol’ tho 
Home Charges they have mounted up to over twenty-five 
crores of rupees, if, is to meet drains such as these that tho 
poor man’s food and salt aro reduced to famine rations and the 
hand of tho tax-gatherer is laid even on his eoarso and scanty 
raiment. This has been said, and said times out of number. 
The non -officials have suit! it, and they havo been laughed at 
for their pains. But two predecessors of the Finance 
Minister of to-day havo also said it with a full knowledge of 
tho arcana of Indian finance. They havo, with the trammels 
of office, thrown away tho dead weight of reticence which sat 
heavily on their conscience while they held the official portfolio 1 . 
They ..have discharged their conscience by boldly denouncing 
these as the true enemies of India. They too havo been rele- 
gated to the limbo of disdain and scorn. This is the most 
unspeakable of India’s misfortunes.” 
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Tiie One Alternative — Retrenchment. 

We have not the space to do justice to the cogent 
criticisms which Ananda Charlu passed upon the 
remaining portions of the Budget. Sir James 
Westland’s surplus is admittedly a windfall, tho 
result of unexpected improvement in exchange. 
Indian critics are unanimous in calling attention to 
the instability of this foundation. Mr. Ananda 
Charlu’ s words were : 

‘‘This Budget is, indeed, an admirable feat. I run only 
drucribo it as an inverted n>ru\ wit li its ape v in tlio shifting 
sands of Exchange, with all the weight of this years Indian 
prosperity mainly posed on that. apex. That unstable founda- 
tion might any day discover sudden signs of giving way . and 
to prop up our inverted < one we might, have to sei/ ■ upon 
everything ready to hand, e\en to the extent ot further 
straitening the po r man's fund and clothing and his ‘■mall 
savings. 1.1 behoves us, tin re fore, to see how to rehabilitate 
our Iv’evenueiind to place it on a sound. Him, and solid basis. 
TJieu* is but one alteinativi , and it B bul In have the word 
B'dronchment largely wnl arid put in pne'ev measures 
tending towards it. \ m. ie elu esep.n in” peltry will never 
do. The insatiate and nr\. i -ceasing demands ot our Forward 
Policy must I w ■ attacked and overcome. Our ever-growing 
llumc Charges inusl be considerably beaten down It these 
are imprnrlh able, then the s<>h« remedy is lor Oieat Initain to 
come nut vvitli a sub-daufiul i oiiTrihutimi to alleviate India s 
burden.* 

’HIE JhtOMNcrAE Si I El. i'. 

Another matter to which Mr. Ananda Chiulu re- 
ferred was tho policy of tho Central Government 
iu its dealings with the Provincial (ro\urnments. 
Paragraphs (10 — (>i of Sir James Westland's state- 
ment discussed this Hibjict in a spirit which has 
caused natural anxiety throughout India. “ It is,” 
according to Sir Janus Westland, “curious that 
nearly ( very Province in India assumes Unit it is tho 
possessor of a large surplus of revenue, and that only 
tho necessity of niuinlaining tho expenditure of other 
and poorer Prov im es, or something which is vaguely 
termed ‘ Impciial necessities,’ prev ents it s enjoying 
tho lull benefits of i.s own ro venues. This “notion 
fchr James Westland promised to “ dis-upuio. 5 Sir 
James Westland added that his statement upon this 
matter would serve as a “useful preliminary to the 
discussion of the assignments” ho might had him- 
solf a Mo to make in the new provincial contracts. 
This threat— for it was nothing else drew down 
upon bin the remonsnancew not only of tho Indian 
members of the Council but also of Sir A. Mackenzie, 
tlio Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal. Sir A.M.ic.ki n/ie 
complained that, Sir J. \\ estland's thomies notwith- 
standing, the Su prone* Government did not always 
realise that it had as great a responsibility lor local 
administration as the local Government itself. Sir 
A. Mackenzie added : — 

“I have seen, or seemed to see. a tendency on die pivt of 
that Government to v ish its hands <>f this rcspoTiMl>J»t\ , 
especially as regards tin nice. T thought T saw (las when, as 
Chief Commissioner of Burma, I protested vigorously against 
the mulct of IS lakhs taken from that, province in lsot-in, 
and which 1 um glad to mv now given buck. 1 know that my 
hon. friend will repudiate the idea, but I have, I believe, none 
tho less seen it' elsewhere also in operation, conscious or un- 
conscious. I refer to it, however, now not by way of complaint, 
about the past, but in order to enter a emvai in view of tho 
revision of the Provincial contracts to which tho hon. member 
alludes in his para. (34. I trust that ho will enter upon this 
revision in. full consciousness of the fact that* the Imperial 
Government ie as much, interested in the development and 


improvement of Provincial Administration as the Provincial 
Governments themselves, and that any check indicted on them 
is a chock to tho whole Imperial machine. 1 must say I 
deprecate the way in which these quenqueuninl reversions have 
too frequently been caiiied out. The Provincial sheep is 
summarily thrown on it> hack, close clipped and shorn of its 
wool, and turned out to shiver till its fleece grows again. The 
nominal history of a provincial contract is thiH: two years of 
screwing and saving and postponement of works, two years of 
resumed energy on a normal scale, and one year of dissipation 
of balances in tin* lbui lh.it, if not spent, they will he annexed 
by the Supreme (Joveinnn nt at the time of revision Now all 
this is wrong, not sty demoralising. I say that the Supreme 
Government ought imt l*» sheer too closely each quinquennium. 
It is as much mfi ie>tnl m the continuity of work as the local 
governments, and oic_Jit to endeavour to secure this and avoid 
extreme bunl> n t «. , ***»'■. <>l the Provimi.il finance*. In the 
first, two Provincial cutmctu India left Bengal not only its 
accumulated balance hr part of its normal and recurring 
surplus. In the la I ll : e contracts it ha> t.ik**n the whole 
pormal surplus, h .mi - j Bengal to create a new sui plus and 
make wliat it mull >M of tho progressive grow 111 of its 
revenues. This ne< t - I'l'v mllicts on the pi mime at. It ist two 
Years of leanness a* 'b. ' outset of each quinquennium. Jt. 
would be an imim ns ''.1111 to local admiiii‘ , t lotions it the 
( iuvcrnim at of India 1 • • . i * 1 sec its way to renewing the con* 
touts with as little . ■ .< < • a*, practicable on e.u b oceistou. It 
is only ill tills way th;’ :lc element of fix il certainty, which 
was put, forward in ! .a as one of the main objects of its 
decentralisation, < m fe <Jiied.” 

Waxiio. li mission or Tax att nv. 

Mr. Bhuskuto, .mother Indian member of tlie 
Coutk il, joiuud m the attack upon tho policy by 
wbicli tho c.outi il. ut. on to tbo Fumino Fund is to be 
reduced to one «rnc, and criticised tho liuancial 
relations between :!>.■ Supreme and the Provincial 
Governments. U he o- X of his speech is summarised 
as follows : 

“lie argued the : ■< poorer proven eawcie made to eon- 
tiibute more thin fi e c oper slniie. iu order that the richer 
pioviiu" s migbi n a ' taxed tin ir lull "'here ot the lmpeiial 
nmli ihiitum lb • 1 ed the K'mB-i'U of tin- heavy addi- 

tional t ixatioii imp - : durng the past f»*w years to meet the 
financial crisis. K* ,■ 1 should, in the first place, be lmwu to 
the mass of tin pop 1 : >a. Speaking of tin* expenditure lie 
nterml to the yn 0 . .« • '•■of military dial 10 s since 1SS3, 

whi. li were wioe.-lv 'Oilubd 1«» the tall in * M.bangc. Ibail- 
wavs. to), lie -Hi !' ! u built with little r* card for cost, 

in this yeu'.s Buc ‘ Bic protective railways < onHitificd the 
most imporbuit h. oi expenditure and most, of them were 
constructed lor 1 *-- mm tin* North -W* sti 111 frontier. The 

Mg.nous pi.wtlii t .ill way constniction ha«l already 

lirgcly .uhhd t > t' ' I ,,vv <<* the State during the pn viout: 
ve.u-/ 1 Le also m :! . 1 i lie special grant for the mobilisation.*’ 

SreuEM.: h’ - .AK1) OK PoPt’LAIt 1>K,MAM»S. 

Wo turn fr-e i il.* 1 speeches to tho newspapers— 
though it. is if ;[ • -I bio within our limits of space to 
give°mnro tli;n : gliuipso of tho ciificisms which 
pervade the j. 1,1 mi.* of educated Indit The fndu - 
Pjahd.s/t, one of tuo most sober and thoughtful, of 
Indian journal , published a long article eiiticising 
the Budget, p mid by point. “That the surpluses 
were not expo 1. J. and consequently no provision was 
made for light- mag tho burdens on the poor ; that 
there was none m tho Supremo Legislative Council to 
find the Haws in tho Budget; that none of the 
members eared to discuss a policy which has often 
been discussed without protit ; that tho Government 
of India, in spite of a surplus, would not think 01 
taking a general view of their position which is as 
essential in times of trouble as in times of pri eperity,; 
that Sir James Westland merely acts as a& 
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Accountant General and not as a Finance Minister 
intent on putting the Indian fin&noe on a firmer basis ; 
these matters will not bo considered satisfactory by 
anyone except the Government of India and its 
financial adviser. By the rest of the civilised world 
they will be taken to indicate a supreme disregard 
on the part of the ruling authorities towards the 
wants and wishes of the subject races.” On the sub- 
ject of Famine Insuranco Fund the Indu-Pra/cash 
said: — 

41 We oie bound in justice to Sir James Westland to say that 
he has done one act of grace, though it is a partial one, by 
restoring the Famine and Insurance grant and charging it on 
the revenues. Thus in the accounts of 1891 -bo and 1895-96 
the grant again appears to the amount of a wore of rupees, 
most of it being charged partly under the Famine Relief and 
Insurance and partly under the Railway Revenue Account. 
When the Government took upon itself the obligation of setting 
apart every year Cl, o()0,000 it levied the assessed taxes to meet 
the obligation. The Government, therefore, is l>ound at least 
to spend the whole amount il has received from the assessed 
taxes, if not £1,600,000 a year, «>n objects for which the fund 
■wan originally intended. Rut the Government has not met its 
obligations fully. Instead of continuing to fulfil its duty— for 
the Famine Insurance Fund is in the nature of a trust— the 
Government have actually cut down the annual grant by fully 
one-third, if we take the amount fixed originally to be in 
rupees, and by nearly a-half if we take the amount, as in fact 
it was, to be originally fixed iu pounds sterling. This reduc- 
tion of the grant, which Sir J mica wants the Government to 
make a permanent one, is not at all justifiable, considering the 
history of the measure and the state of the country/’ 

The Land Revenue: A “Relentlessly Exact- 
ing” System. 

In the opinion of the Lulu- Pr abash one of the chief 
blots on the picture drawn by Sir J. Westland is the 
Land Revcmio : 

“Apart from the question of rack-rent, it seems as if the 
revenue to l>o derived from land lias reached its maximum 
limit. The bad seasons and fumines, now in one district and 
then in another, whether called hy their rqpl uarno or not, tell 
their own tale. Iu spite of the highly scientific and relent- 
lessly exacting system of collecting land revenue, the estimated 
income is not realised. In the Central Provinces, for instance, 
the Finance Minister dor* n<»t expect, in spite of an increase of 
Rs.4,7 6,000 owing to reused assessments, the probable collec- 
tions for the next year to <•< mo up even to the Budget esti- 
mates of this year.” 

The Huge Monster ok Military Expenditure. 
p Finally, tho Indu-Pmbnh discusses with something 
like the resignation of despair the appalling burden 
of military expenditure : 

“ Of late it has grown without bounds, and one cannot tell 
when it will remain stationary. With the military party in 
the ascendant buth iu Engluud and India, our poor country is 
fated to l>e crushed by the huge and heavy monster of military 
expenditure. Nearly the xxliole yield from tho land revenue 
is to b<3 spent on him. and still he seems co be as hungry as 
ever. This year it is the ( hi tr a L- expedition which swells the 
bill. It is well to bring out here a fact whioh is worth noting. 
iMrd George Hamilton duiing the first debate on Chitral 
glibly mentioned that the u» cupution of Chitral would not. cost 
India additional expense. Mr. Balfour, too, said the same or 
mmilar thing. If they said this tiling und^r instruction, wo 
muat blame the India Office ; if they ft on their own 
authority we must charge them with a wlft&bfi negligence of 
then: duty as ministers of Her Queen. In any 

caae, it is interesting to note that, apar£ftbm the expenditure 
fey tarred m connexion \i ith the Chitral expedition, amounting 
to Adore than ^ono crore and keventy-dlve lakhs of rupees, the 
mmimAMn. of Chitral and its communications will cost, under 
AjWft Bs. 10, ^000 this y^r.Mid R*. 2$, 17,000 next year. 

also invojm —we are quoting the very 


words of the Finance Minister — ‘ additional expenditure under 
other heads of the estimates/ ” 

“The Military Despotism which prevails 
in India.” 

The same note is to be found in all quarters of tho 
Indian press. The blots to which the Indu-Prakash 
directs attention receive universal notice, and the 
reader is left with a profound sense of the mono- 
tonous, despairing cry which educated India raises 
in vain against the policy of her bureaucratic rulers. 
We may conclude with two further extracts upon 
the vital question of military expenditure. “The 
Chitral expedition,” writes the Bengalee , 

“ was estimated to cost only 15 lakhs of rupees. It has 
cost, ns now appears from the Financial Statement., a crore and 
75 lakhs of rupees. Is it so very unlikely that wo may have 
another expedition like the one for which we had to pay a 
little bill of nearly '.l erores of rupees? It is difficult to anti- 
cipate what may or may not happon on the frontiers. Ex- 
peditions beyond tho frontiers represent tho normal order of 
things. As the Government has to provide for its ordinary 
Civil and Military establishment, it may in the Bame manner 
set apart a certain sum of money — a million or two — on the 
expenditure si do for our ever-recurring frontier expeditions. 
What will become of the small surplus balance of 50 lakhs of 
rupees, if there is to be another Chitral expedition ? What will 
become of this surplus balance, if there is to be a sudden and 
unexpected fall in the exchange ? The surplus will then be 
converted into a deficit, and another year of deficit will be 
added to the long category of such years. As in previous 
years, so alsu now, military charges loom largely on the view*. 
They absorb our revenues, impoverish our people, demoralize 
our Government and accentuate the military despotism which 
prevails in India, and which, if English rule is to be permanent, 
must be replaced by a more popular for m of Government. 

“This Lamentable Waste of Money.” 

Similarly the Hindu points out that the Chitral 
expedition has, of course, cost a great deal more 
than the Government at first anticipated, or were 
willing to avow to tho public : — 

“ In the Budget of last year Sir James Westland provided 
the ridiculously small amount pf Rx. 150,000, and had the 
vain hope that tho preparations that wero being made might 
not eventuate in war. But not only did war actually happen, 
but it has cost much more than Lord Elgin and his Councillors 
had at first an idea of. The expedition cost Rx. 07,200 in the 
accounts of 1804-95, Rx. 1.047,500 in tho Revised Estimate of 
1895-90, besides a further sum of Rx. 20,000 which wilT come 
under j. yment iu 1896-9", makiug a total of Rx. 1,734,700 in 
India, besides a sterling expenditure in replacement of stores 
of €10.000. This is the cost of the expedition ; but tho per- 
manent occupation ‘ has left us a legacy of permanent 
expendituie ’ which amounted iu 1895-96 to Rx. 102,200, and 
which will involve in 1896-97 an expenditure of Kx. 231,700. 
Sir James Westland did not give us all tho particulars of the 
expenditure already incurred, or of the annual expenditure in 
future years. But the figures given show that for the luxury 
of watch i ug the internecine civil struggle of barbarous chief- 
tains the taxpayers of India have had to pay for the expedition 
nearly two erores of rupees, besides a number of lives lost and 
the amount of suffering inflicted, and will have, In addition, to 
pay go much as 25 lakhs of rupees every year in future. It is 
impossible that the Government of India in this country or in 
England can justify to posterity this lamentable wft#t® of 
money at a timo when the public finances were in a state of 
the ncutest crisis/* 

We only hope that members of Parliament and 
fliers will pay heed to these wanting voices, which 
"were never more urgently needed than now to correct 
the optimism, of the India Qj$eMnd theGovemtowit 
of India, ' 
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REACTIONARY ENTERPRISES -ANI) AFTER. 


It is an ominous fart that tho Government of India 
is exhibiting a disposition to introduce measures of 
a reactionary character which, even though they be 
regarded in tho most favourable light, must produeo 
a maximum amount of irritation with the possibility 
of securing a minimum amount of good. Tho recent 
Bill, now greatly modified, for the Amendment of 
tho Legal Practitioners Act, furnished an instructive 
example of this unfortunate tendency. If the object 
of the Bill was to suppress “ touting ” altogether, 
the Government was undertaking a hopeless task. 
No. legislation will succeed in removing an evil 
which requires remedies of a totally different nature. 
Respectable members of the Bar— and they are 
probably the majority— are unanimous in condemn- 
ing “ touts ” as well as those members of their own 
profession who, deliberately or through carelessness, 
make it possible for “touts” to obtain a living. 
Perhaps the honest legal practitioner is a greater 
sufferer from the iniquitous system of daiah than 
the suitor who falls into the “ tout’s ” clutches. The 
honest pleader is deprived of work which would 
otherwise have fallen to his share. The suitor, no 
doubt, sometimes falls through sheer ignorance a 
victim td the harpies who infest the Courts, but just 
as often with his eyes* open he entrusts himself and 
his, A person who, as be knows, has no legal 
purpose of sayifig a few rupees, 
e yen such suitors against persons who, 


are not scrupulous in their dealings is no doubt a 
praiseworthy act, and such provisions of the Bill as 
had this object were accepted without demur by the 
legal profession in India, and by the public at large. 
But there was no justification for another provision 
in the Bill which would practically have degraded 
and punished the honest practitioner for the mis- 
deeds of the offending “ hanger-on.” The law as it 
now stands is probably stringent enough against the 
erring pleader. If ho bo convicted of giving broker- 
age or commission to a “ tout,” ho can be sentenced 
to a term of six months’ imprisonment, apart from the 
disciplinary punishment of having his name struck 
off the rolls. In Western countries misconduct on 
the part of an attorney or solicitor is rarely visited 
with such condign punishment. Perhaps it is this 
fact which influences the Judges of the High Courts, 
who have never yet, in a single case, imprisoned an 
offending pleader. What then were the purposes 
for which the Government of India recently attempted 
to lower the xfafux of legal practitioners by making 
them answerable to district judges and commis- 
sioners for alleged acts of misconduct? Hitherto, 
though legal practitioners might he temporarily 
suspended by the district judges, the High Courts 
alono wore empowered to adjudicate on thoir cases 
and inflict punishment on them. 

There are two purposes which underlie the Govern- 
ment’s reactionary measure, though they found 
no placo in tho statement of objects and reasons 
which accompanied tho Dill. In a large number of 
cases pleaders had been suspended by district judges 
and reported to the 1 1 igh Court as unfit to practice 
at the Bar, but in all except a few instances the 
High Courts refused to accept the recommendations 
of the district judges, and either acquitted the 
pleaders or indicted a nominal punishment on them. 
Tho proposed moaFuio was, therefore, directod in 
some sort against tie- judges of the High Court, 
with the object of diminishing their power and 
transferring it to the subordinate courts. In the 
drst instance, it is true, the Calcutta High Court 
acquiesced in tho proposed change. But after mature 
reflection it changed its views, and, through its 
Registrar, wrote the following letter to the Govern- 
ment of India : — 

•‘As regards Section* and 4 of tho Bill, I am to say 
that, on further coiM'b iation, and having regard t*> tho 
stringent character <•! the proposed legislation, tho judges 
have decided to withdraw for the present tho recommendation 
contained in their piewotis letter, that See. II of the Act 
should be so amended .**» to enable the district or sessions 
judges, or chief controlling revenue authority to whom the 
proceedings of subordinate courts are to bo submitted, to 
suspend or dismiss tile pleader or mukhtm subject to an appeal 
to the High Court. Tiny think that the provisions inserted 
in the Bill in accordance with that recommendation should bo 
abandoned, and that n<> < bang© should he made in the existing 
law iu this respect. 

The other purpose which may on good grounds 
bo assigned to tho measure arose from the fact that 
pleaders and mulMw show a degree of independ- 
ence which is not always relished by tho executive 
authorities. Not only do they freely criticise the 
Government in their public utterances, and lead 
public opinion iu agitating for reforms which are 
not acceptable to the Government, but in munici- 
palities and district boards they cannot he easily 
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controlled by tho district magistrates, and sometimes 
prove troublesome when the executive authorities are 
desirous of pushing through a reactionary measure. 
It would, of course, have been an easy solution of 
this difficulty to place tho men who dared to think 
lor themselves under the control of district judges 
and commissioners, who might have made short work 
of troublesome individuals. 

That such a retiogiade measure should have pro- 
voked a storm of indignation and given rise to 
criticism which was as unfavourable as it was 
unanimous is not to bn wondered at. Tho objections 
raised against it weie as varied as they woto unan- 
swerable, and may be summarised as follows : — 

Tho Hill, in is original form, would havo 
lowered the position of legal practitioners, and, hy 
degrading them, h jvo aggravated tho evils which 
it was intended !•> remove. The Government of 
India professed to be actuated by a desire to 
elevate the pMsitmn oi pleaders and It. 

would surely have !>. » n a very curious way of attain- 
ing this end, to degrade them in the estimation of 
others. 

(l>) It was not. mce-sary to subject pleaders to the 
proposed indignity in order to suppress “touting.” 
No reasonable person could ob ject to the punishment 
of “touts,” mid of hy.ul practitioneis who encourage 
“touting.'* But how depriving the nu inborn <d tho 
Ear of their privilege of being triid by tlm High 
Court would have tomb d to put down ‘ touting,*’ no 
one vciifuicd to explain. 

(r) It is most desirable in the interests of justhu 
that legal praetiomrs should feailcsdy disclnugo 
their dutus. In the Mnl'ussil, whore there is an utter 
absence of public opinion, and judges and magis- 
trates are disposed unduly to assert their position, 
this is not an eisy task. To havo made pleaders sub- 
servient to distiict judges and cttfumissioneis would 
havel een a lit uvy blow to the administratinnof ju> tiee. 
Could it lie cxpietcd that a legal practilmm r under 
tho proposed 1 iw would be able as fieely to cioks- 
examinc witness, **, < r as fully and fairly to argue a 
case in which the iudgo had formed an opinion 
against his clienr, when he knew that the same 
judge might humiliaU or punish him f«>r any alleged 
misconduct V Ivi-ow mg v.liat wo do of human nature 
we may reasonably conclude what line of conduct tlio 
pleader or mul) for woidd liave been likely to adopt. 

{(/) The pn»pi.sed dause not only stunk a Mow at 
the legal praelifit m r, but at the public generally. 
If passed it wo lid hive deprived suitors in the 
Mofussil Courts of the piiviiege of engaging men 
who would fearhsHx and honestly discharge their 
duties, and who would havo in view solely the 
interests of their eiit nt 3 . 

Experience lias shown that in something like 
75 per cent, of the cch, tho High Courts havo 
disagreed with tho dh'ru t judges in tho reports they 
have sent up against h gal practitioners. The now 
Bill proposed, thtrel'oio, to placo tlieso men at tho 
mercy of the judges who had been found unequal to 
the task of weighing the evidence or uporeciating 
the gravity of an offineo alleged to have been com- 
mitted. That souio of tlieso judges had so failed is 
not surprising, for though some of them are men 
el ripe judgment and experience, others have been 


transferred to the Bench from the executive service 
and cannot show more than soven or eight years’ 
service altogether. It often happens that such 
judges carry their executive bias with them, or from 
want of experience commit serious mistakes. The 
Government scarcely displayed a great degree of 
statemanship whon it proposed to tiansfor jurisdic- 
tion in a class of difficult and often intricate cases 
from the High Courts to subordinate and loss ex- 
perienced Courts. It is, therefore, witli extreme 
satisfaction that tho public learned that somo of the 
moat objectionable clauses in tho Bill wero to be 
withdrawn at. tho instance of the Select Committee 
appointed to report upon it, and that the Bill would 
bo thoroughly recast. Sir Alexander Miller, speak- 
ing in tho Legislative Council on March l*Jtli, said : 
“ When 1 presented this report a week ago 1 stated 
that tlio Select Committee had made very extensive 
alterations in tho Bill as originally prowsentod — 
alterations which really amounted to a recasting of 
tho Bill.” And oven the /. oj/Zn/torni , un March 18th, 
commenting on the moasuio in its new and revised 
form, wrote : 

“It i*» .ulmitt'H «;r»vo nhuv’s pr. \:iil. but not gnive 
enough to justify tin* iutimluclion ol ;i s\M* m which would in 
ni.my cases result in ilrpm in" iuriu-r.-int hi infanta of professional 
o .ill of’oth* r, while it would only roach iho evil of 
tout ini' on th<is.» lo'irpti itiwly ran; oc« i-uona when tin' tout 
prme.l nmn a fool than a loirm*. i ho original pioposils 
fra\o atnplo opportunity •* for the gratilicution of personal 
animosity, '.rung th :t tho j.r.tctu-e of n ];lo:nler was mule to 
depend iipmi lie* indmdud dis< ietion ot tbe oihecr pending 
out .i lm.il iouit \ '-int. !o delitoi* ini^ht jftsuude tin* judge 
of tin* "mb of .my pi.u-ntnmt r, who Would f n thw il.h hill his 
oreup jtion "one. 

The tecenf. attempts at reactionary legislation havo 
thus proved abortive. But they teach us, neverthe- 
less, mure than one lcsjon. They seem to dLeloso a 
certain disposition on the part of tho executive 
authorities in India to pay scaut regard (we use no 
harsher phrase : to tho privileges of tho people. 
With tho avowed intention of improving the ad- 
ministration of justice they proponed a measure 
which invoked the praticul abolition of trial by 
jury, and with the avowed intention of raising the 
*tahis of the Bar, they proposed u measuro which 
would havo degraded legal practitioners aud made 
thorn subservient to the olllciai classes. It is most 
necessary, therefore, that wo should be on our guard 
for the future and carefully weigh tho effects of any 
legislation which may be proposed by tho Govern- 
ment of India. Another inference from redout 
events is that the Government has begun to recognise 
tho existence of public opinion in India, afld tho 
expediency of sometimes giving way to it. It was 
in this spirit that it surrendered the objectionable 
clauses in tho Jury Bill and in the Legal Practi- 
tioners Bill. If witli a united voice the people of 
India declare their opinions, and calmly and per- 
sistently press their claim to bo heard, it will be a 
difficult task for the Government to ignore them. It 
is, moreover, by no means an unsatisfactory loaturo 
of these attempts of the Government of India at 
reactionary legislation that they have caused non- 
official Europeans in India to make common cause 
with the Indians. Si jf Griffith Evans, who is under- 
stood to be in high favour with the Government of 
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India, was a member of the Select Committee in the 
case of both measures, and in both cases took the 
popular view. With reference to the cotton duties 
it was noticed with satisfaction that Europeans and 
Indians combined together to protest against the 
action of the Government of India. May we not 
hope that non-oliicial Europeans are boginning to 
see that it would often bo more to their advantage 
to make common cause with the people of India for 
the promotion of the common welfare of all V 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 1 


There is a story of a thrifty labouring man who, as 
tho fruit of his savings, gradually acquired a home- 
stead of his own with a garden, and afterwards a 
field and a pond, and ducks to inhabit tho pond. 
Then, as his savings still accumulated, he invested 
pounds not a few in a steamship company. But 
aftor a short period of prosperity and liandsomo 
dividends tlioro came a day when the company paid 
nothing to its shareholders, perhaps even made a 
call upon them. Re returned homo from tho half- 
yearly meeting dejoctod and morose. When ho 
tfook up his gun and slouched out of tho houso 
( without saying a word, his wifo’s fears were aroused. 
{She followed him, and found him standing by tho 
pond, taking aim at the ducks aud killing them one 
by one. It was in vain that she tried to dissuade 
him. “You lot mo alone, Jemima Jane,” lie 
answered her stubbornly. “ I’m sick of it all. Xo 
“ more float iuy property for me!” 

To append a moral to a story is to go some way 
towards spoiling it. But as it would hardly liavo 
been permissible to tell the story hero without some 
ulterior purpose, tho reader will pardon tho moral 
for tho sake of the story, and, after a sullicient 
interval, proceed to the grave consideration of tho 
moral itsolf. More morals than one are possible. 
The ethical philosopher might point out, if ho were 
an utilitarian, tho futility of the rovenge ; if an 
altruist, tho injustice to the ducks. But our concern 
is rathor with tho standpoint of the logician, who 
would show that the labourer was led into his 
useless act of destruction by a falso analogy, or by 
making a faulty classification based on unessential 
resemblances. The object of Political Scionce is to 
save us from similar errors in a higher sphere, where 
they are loss ludicrous but more common and equally 
disastrous. For many of the current classilications 
on which men Tbase their judgments in history and 
politics have littlo moro to recommend them than 
tho superficial classification which condemned the 
ducks to an untimely end because they belonged, 
like the unprofitable steamers, to the unlucky 
category of “floating property.” When we divide 
states into monarchies, aristocracies, and democracies ; 
when we follow the ancients in contrasting tho 
government of the one and the government of the 
many; whon we sharply distinguish tlio unitary 
state from the federation; when, lastly,- we exalt the 

1 u Introduction to Political Science.” Two Series of Leo- 
tncftg. By $hr J. K. Seeley, K.C.M.GK, JLifct.D. London: 
Mgeftittaa and Oo. 189G. 


state 111 it enjoys “ liberty ” and bemoan the state 
that lacks it— are we sure, in all these cases, that 
we know exactly what we mean or that we are 
expressing a really important distinction? “ Realise 
“ your ideas,” one of the best of Oxford teachers, 
the late Mr. R. L. Nettleship, was never weary of 
repeating. It would be difficult to name a maxim 
more useful whether in philosojdiy, in literary 
criticism, in history or in politics. What a mass of 
pretentious writing in all these subjects dwindles 
away the moment the simple test is applied I 
“Realise your ideas; bring your abstracts to con- 
cretes; define your bums.” The Student who 
wishes to be helped to carry out this golden rule of 
all clear thinking for himself could hardly have 
better guidance than is afforded by the two courses 
of lectures on Political {Science delivered at Cam- 
bridge in 188d-0 b\ tho late Professor Seeley, and 
now published by Messrs. Macmillan in their Eversley 
serifs. What Professor Seeley called “ tlio con- 
“ fusion of thought in which wo cheerfully and 
“good-naturedly live” is well illustrated by our 
careless use of “that Mossed word” (as the old 
lady reverently said of the word “Mesopotamia” 
in her Bible)— “ tint blessed word,” Liberty. 
Originally it was not a political term, expressing 
a relation between ilm citizen and tho Govern- 
ment, but a legal t<rin, expressing the .status 
of tho citizen as compared with others who were 
non-citizens. ' The ita/rs of the slave does not exist 
in modern Europe, and -o “our libortyis a metaphor 
“ which has boon, as it wmu, cut adrift; it expresses 
“ a resemblance, an analogy, which wo can never test, 

“ because the phenomenon to which it point sis entirely 
“ unknown to us” ■ p. 1 1 «>;. In his sixth lecture, Pro- 
fessor Seeley distinguishes three different senses in 
which the word “lilurfy” is popularly used. First, 
as when we say tine < becks fought for “liberty” at 
Marathon, it stands for national independence. 
Secondly, in the da^ical stories of tyrannicide, and 
in the history of flic 1/igliMi constitutional struggles 
of tho seventeenth century, it stands for responsi- 
bility of government. Thirdly — and this is a use 
seldom distinguished from the second, yet needing 
to bo kept quite distinct— -it stands for a limitation 
of the province of go\ eminent. In this third sense, 
which Professor Sedov regards as the most useful in 
political science, liberty is a good or a bad thing 
according to circumstances. Complete liberty would 
moan utter anarch \ ; but as nations liavo often 
suffered from an ew.ss of government, liberty in the 
senso of restricted government (apart from the 
attractive associations of the other uses of tho word) 
seems to us desirable. Yet it is important for tho 
historical student to understand “ the relativeness of 
“political truth” ip. I -‘17). Professor Seeley does 
not shrink from the paradox that even religious 
intolerance “was, in its own time and place, not 
“absolutely condemnuble ” : toleration, introduced 
prematurely into ground not prepared to receive it, 
would have acted as a solvent to the state to which 
it was applied. Nor must nations and governments 
be looked at without regard to their foreign environ- 
ment ; the pressure of external enemies is often the 
best justification of repressive measures within. 

“ The old restrictive legislation seems to be com- 
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44 monly assumod to have been always utterly inde- 
44 fensible. This hind of dogmatism in politics I do 
“not understand ” (p. 136). 

Another word that has been 44 soiled by all ignoble 
41 use ” is Jri*focrac/i. It means properly, of course, 
41 the government of the best,” and is expressly con- 
trasted by Aristotle with 44 oligarchy ” as existing 
for the good of the governed and for no narrow and 
selfish onds ; but partly becauso it constantly tends 
to degenerate into oligarchy, partly because oligarch}' 
persistently usurps its name, it shares tho ill- repute 
that is duo only to its perverted form. So sadly 1ms 
tho word dccliuod from its first noblo meaning that 
wo hear in America of “a shoddy aristocracy," “a 
“petroleum aristocracy,” and the like. 

It is nearly three centuries since Bacon’s JYochhi 
O rgntnim did so much to emancipate natural science 
from the fetters of Aiistotolian traditions. Political 
science has not obtained, and did not altogether need, 
tho same emancipation. Plato and Ariatotlo arc 
still, and will probably long remain, “the first of 
“those who know” in this subject. Whom of tho 
moderns shall we set beside them ? Not Comte nor 
Buckle, certainly, nor Herbert Spencer, nor Professor 
Seeley. But accumulated experience has supplied 
us with many data for our science that the ancients 
did not possess. They had in view the intenso but 
narrow political life of tho small city-state. We, in 
our politics, have in view the large modern country- 
state ; in our broad outlook over history, many forms 
of state, primitive and civilized, European, American, 
Asiatic. Of what use are the old Greek divisions of 
states into monarchies and republics, into aristo- 
cracies and democracies, to the student of Hindu 
society or Hindu history ? We need for our modern 
studies new categories, such as those which Pro- 
fessor Seeley suggosts— “ states organic, states in- 
“ organic ; tribal states, theocratic states, states 
“ proper; city-states, country-states centralised or 
“ decentralised ; federations strong or weak ; states 
“ where government has a large province, statos 
44 where it has a small one; states which have a 
“ government-making organ, states which have not ; 
44 states whero the power of government is in one 
44 hand, states whore it is distributed.” 

Such a classification of states as is hero roughly 
sketched is eminently suggestive and stimulating, 
and it is freed from any obscurity that may possibly 
cling to it by the brilliant concluding lecture. In 
this the history of the world is rapidly reviewed with 
the object of showing how the categories may be 
applied. All the lectures are full of the high 
seriousness with which Sir John Seeley regarded 
history and politics and tho duties of his own pro- 
fessorship. The concluding page speaks of the 
lectures, in the claim they make for political science 
as the proper function of the historian, as “seed 
44 cast upon the waters.” The seed is not wasted. 
The historian is not likely to go back from the 
province claimed for him. The view of history that 
Professor Seeley inculcated with so much genius will 
not be forgotten, though his earnestness may have 
led; him unduly to disparage the function of the 
narrator, the singer of the prose, epio of a nation’s 
iatoqr* To make the past live agjtip pn the printed 
pag^'or ^ to enshrine, as unscientific Livy did, , 


spirit of a people in deathless words — this is some- 
thing more than prosecuting 44 an insignificant 
44 branch of literature.” But the prophets are too 
apt to call each other “lying voices.” Let us hear 
from each his own message. 


INTELLECTUAL INDIA. 1 


It is but a short time since we had tho pleasure of 
commenting favourably on the first two volumes of 
Mr. Bose’s patriotic and useful work. The present 
volume continues the story with no less ability and 
fairness of judgment than were displayed in its pre- 
decessors. The subject is largo and complicated, but 
Mr. Bose solccts bis main points with much dis- 
crimination, and disentangles the threads of influence 
with patience and address. His object on this 
occasion is to indicate the nature and operation of the 
influences that have affected the Hindu intellect 
under British rule. His next volume will prove a 
still stronger test of his powers, for in it lie proposes 
to develop the present incidental sketch of the 
moulding influences of the modern literature of India 
into a fairly complete account of the existing 
intellectual condition of the Hindus as reflected in 
literature. 

Mr. Bose opens his third volume with a luminous 
general introduction, summing up the substance of 
the facts he marshals and the conclusions he draws 
from them. His first chapter is preliminary — a 
rapid sketch of the history of the Hindu intellect 
from the ‘earliest times down to the commencement 
of the British rule. In tho Vedic period he finds the 
Indo-Aryans in all tho simplicity, the vigour, and 
the credulity of adolescence : this is the Age of 
Belief. In tho Buddhist-Hindu period — the Age of 
Roason — he finds them exhibiting the robustness and 
the philosophical spirit of matured manhood. The 
Duranic period shows them in the decay and de- 
crepitude of old age. / This is the somewhat 
dangerous commonplace of comparison of the life of 
a community with the life of an individual; but 
Mr. Bose refrains from driving it too far. The 
decadence he traces tb two main causes : first, the 
caste system, which, while it promoted spirituality 
and quietism, checked industrialism and com- 
bativeness, and rendered impossible the continued 
development of the civilisation based upon it ; and 
secondly, the Muhammadan conquest which swept 
away the kingly patronage of the Brahmans. 44 Jiao 
downfall of the Kings meant the ruin of the leaned 
Brahmans whom they patronised ; and the fain of 
tho learned Brahmans meant the ruin of Hindu 
literature and Hindu science, just as the overthrow 
of the Kshatriza Rajputs meant the destruction of 
Hindu independence.” At the same time, 44 it was 
chiefly the influence of Muhammadanism with its 

1 “ A History of Hindu Civilisation during British Rule/* 
By Bramatha Nath Bose, (Lond.), E.G.S., M.R.A,S., 
Author of 11 The Centenary Review of the Researches of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in Natural Sciences.” four 
voluipew Vol. III. s Intellectuab Condition. -((MoBttrt’W 
" ' and Co. London : Kegan Bard, Trench* Trahaaar, 
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doctrine of the brotherhood of man that produced 
that succession of earnest reformers who shed such 
lustre on India from the commencement of the 
fourteenth century to the beginning of the six- 
teenth ; ” and while the Muhammadan conquest 
hastened the decay of the Sanskrit literature, it gavo 
a decided impulse to the development of the ver- 
nacular literature, and it tended to elevate the lower 
classes, and to promote revolt against the inequality 
of the caste-system. 

The doctrine of equality, though as old as Budd- 
hism, had not sufficient vitality to l>e a motive factor 
in the progress of Indian society till it came under 
the anti-caste influence of British contact. Mr. Bose 
outlines the influences of British liberalism on India, 
giving special prominence to the spread of education, 
with its political, religious, social, and literary 
results. 

“ The soiibc of individuality filtered l>y the Bullish environ- 
ment has been a fruitful source of impoitant ebangrs. In 
religion, it first created a somewhat chaotic confusion, but later 
on led to rationalistic Hinduism . in social polity, it has 
diminished the stringency of caste rules. But its effect upon 
literature has been fur more remarkable than upon religion or 
society. The Hindu cannot break through his social bonds 
without exposing himself to penalties which cannot always he 
regarded lightly. But there are no such restrictions upon 
independence of thought in literature. Educated Hindus who 
hold aloof from reforms which would subject them to the 
penalties of excommunication have no hesitation to exhibit 
their individuality iu literature. Vernacular literature has 
made rapid strides towards progress within the last fifty years ; 
and that this progress is attributable to English influence is 
inferable from the fuct that the progress is greatest where 
English education has spread most, and least where it is most 
back ward . Purely vernacular or purely Sanskrit education has 
done little for the improvement of vernacular literature .... 
The most eminent writers in \ernacular literature within the 
last fifty years have all been English-educated men.” 

Mr. Bose recognises that the emancipated Indian 
intellect has been producing not only valuablo and 
healthy results, but also much that is worthless, and 
even mischievous ; but he sees that such an ovil is 
unavoidable under modern conditions of progress, 
and that its day will gradually pass. He also 
acknowledges thattho renaissance is “marked rather 
by extent of surface than by depth.” The same 
criticism applies but too widely in the West as well 
as in the East, but still “ thoro can be no denying 
the fact that proportionately a great many moro 
works of abiding interest appear in the West than in 
India.” The transitional state through which the 
Hindus are at present passing must be held to 
account for much, and to justify a prolonged suspen- 
sion of severe judgment. The material conditions of 
the country also handicap the people very seriously 
in the work of intellectual development. 

Turning to the influence of English industrialism, 
Mr. Bose points out that the immediate effect of it 
on India was ‘*to reduce the artisan class to tho 
condition of agricultural labourers, at least to a very 
great extent ” — a step backward in the intellectual 
movement of the Indian community. The English 
mills and factories, however, served as models, and 
during tho past quarter of a century “many new 
industries, conducted entirely by Indian agency on 
modern methods, have been started by the Hindus.” 
Technical education, as we saw before, has made a 
a /small one* Still, it is some- 


thing by no means inconsiderable to have got the 
ideas planted. “ Tho aversion of tho upper classes 
from industrial occupations is gradually disappearing. 
Members of the highest caste are beginning to 
engago in industries such as tanning, oil-pressing, 
soap-making, etc., which have hitherto boon confined 
to tho lowest castes.” Tho advantages of a cheap 
standard of living and of local knowlodge are, liow- 
evor, “more than counterbalanced by tho disadvan- 
tages of want of capital and want of mochanical and 
scientific knowledge.” In dealing with the railways, 
Mr. Bose most properly points out, “they do not 
indicate the progross of India in any way whatever.’ 

“ Tho fate of Indian art i> ihj.mmd. Tho de-m uni for it is 
daily decreasing, and u ill mm mm- to deercasu «■> the price of 
labour ri-os. In the.-o u.q - <»l du-ap imitation things genuine 
art productions requiring \ \-isf amount of labour are not 
likely to hold their own. It :■> tin* larger industries involving 
Noientifie methods ami appliances, such as cotton mmiufactuies, 
iron-smelting, paper-niaknur, <tc., which are most likely to 
develop tho resources of th> < oimtry aiul make iL rich, and 
which are, therefore, spe< Lily needed. There is also con- 
siderable scope for the appli< at mu of the methods and results 
of modem science in agrmulluiv The skilled labour needed 
for the manufacturing and asrn* ultural industries which arc 
dependent more or less upon m iem e is of various grades. The 
training required for the opi natives would manifestly be 
best given in primary schonls. But for teachers of such 
schools, chemists and others under whose direction largo in- 
dustries, manufacturing and agricultural, arc carried on, u 
superior degree of scientifh tiamiug is required, which may he 
culled higher technical education. Besides the engineering 
colleges iu the different pro\ hires, and the chemical and 
physical laboratories of tin* medical colleges, and of such 
institutions as the President y College of Calcutta and the 
Elphinstonc College of Bombay, there are hut few institutions 
where higher technical education is now imparted in India.” 

The teaching of natural science has only in very 
recent years found favour in the eyes of the Indian 
educational authorities. Tho obstacles in tho way of 
its progress are somewhat sorious, but they are likely 
to diminish \uth collateral progress. There are but 
few openings for successful students, Europeans 
being almost always preferred. The allegation of 
native incapacity is a handy excuse, whatever may 
he tho solidity of the grounds for making it. And 
here, again, “the extreme poverty of the people” 
stands in the way. Still, a beginning has been 
mado, and time runs in favour of gradual develop- 
ments. Mr. Bose reviews the progress of education 
generally— first English and then vernacular — and 
ho devotes a spocial chapter to the education of 
women. The omens aro all favourable, though the 
actual results are not yet to boast of ; and the de- 
tails he gives are interesting and instructive. 

Perhaps the weightiest chapter of the hook is the 
one dealing with the influence of the administrative 
policy of British rule. This topic touches the very 
heart of the wholo question. The British peace is, 
of course, on the side of progress, but its influence 
is sadly marred by “ the exclusive and unsympathetic 
policy” of the governing race. We, for our part, 
have always been insistent on the grievous conse- 
quences of such exclusiveness and lack of sympathy 
— consequences material and moral. Mr, Bose goes 
over the too familiar ground, firmly but without 
bitterness, and he conclude^ that the tendency of our 

S “has been to keep, down the material con- 
of India at a level lower than that of tho 
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poorest and most backward country in Europe; to 
.suppress the natural aspirations of the flower of 
Hindu manhood; and to foster in them liabits of 
thought and traits of character which aro detri- 
mental to sound progress.” The indictment is a 
heavy one, and, unhappily, it can be fully sustained. 
Mr. Boso acknowledges our good intentions. But, 
after all, “ it is lamentable to think,” as Sir Georgo 
Oornewall Lewis wrote half a century ago, “ how 
little good has hitherto resulted to tho peoi>lo of 
India from tho acts of a Government which has of 
late years been, perhaps, the most benevolent which 
over existed in any country.” 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 

The Indian Rnrli amentary Committee, at its meet- 
ing on April 21st, elected four members of its 
■Working Committee in the room of Mr. W. S. Caine, 
Mr. W. S. B. Maclaren, Mr. Daduhhui Naoroji, and 
Mr. A. AVobb. The four new members aro Dr. G. B. 
Claik, Sir John Ling, Mr. C. P. Scott, and Mr. A. R. 
Souttar. 

I)r. G B. Claik, w ho represents Caithness- shire, 
is a mom tier of the Ihitish Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, and is personally known in India, 
whence ho letuined only a few works ago. lie is a 
doctor of medicine, and is said to devote almost as 
much time to politics aa to patients. Educated at 
tho Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and at 
King’s College, London, he was for some years 
Consul-Goneial in London for tho South African 
Republic. lie know** all about tho Boors, and would 
probably have been 1 ‘resident Kruger’s host if that 
eau’iuus sta’t sman had accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s 
invitation and tome to London. l)r. Clink is one of 
tho militant Radical members •«>£ the Ilnuso of 
Commons. I Lis popularity in Caithness may ho 
measured by the fad that at the last three General 
Elections his majonty has been, roughly, about 
three times as large as his opponent’s poll. Lord 
George Hamilton has already had a taste of Dr. 
Clark’s quality in the Jhalawar business, and will, 
no doubt, hear from him again. 

Sir John Long, who also visited India last cold 
weather, is one of the few Englishmen who havo 
made fortunes cm Gie other side of tho Tweed and 
repiesent Scottish constituencies in tho IIouso of 
Commons. He is tin* second son of the late Adam 
Leng of Hull, and brother of Sir William C. Long 
of Sheffield. Born in 1828 and educated at Hull 
Grammar (School ho Imume, at the age of nineteen, 
sub-editor of the JhtU Advertiser and, four years 
later, editor and managing proprietor of tho hnndee 
Advertiser, which, with the People's Journal is a 
tower of strength in id bora! Scotland. Sir John 
Leng, who has wiiitcn “America in 1876,” is 
thoroughly in sympathy with popular demands 
whether in Dundee or in British India. His ripe 
exjwgience, sound judgment, and far-reaching in- 
flux fee will stand the Indian Reform party in good 
He enters thoroughly into the spirit of the 
protests which tho poorest classes of Indian con* 
sthners make against Lord George Hamilton’s re- 
adjustment of tho cotton duties. 


Mr. Charles Prestwich Sootfc, the editor of the 
Manchester Guardian , is by common consent one of 
the most brilliant members of thd House of Commons. 
It would not be easy to overstate the advantages 
which may accrue to the Indian reform movement 
from his active co-operation. Some twenty-five 
years ago, as an undergraduate at Corpus, Mr. Scott 
obtained a first in “ Groats.” A fow years later he 
became editor of the newspaper which probably 
exercises more inil nonce upon public opinion in the 
North of England than any othor single force. 
Amateurs of the “new” journalism are sometimes 
heard to say that the Guardian is academic. The 
same critics would probably deny that “provincial- 
ism” is centred in London. When the Chitral 
question was being discussed the Guardian was, among 
morning journals, the strongest and most persistent 
opponent of the “forward” policy. 

In the spring of 1861 a little knot of Oxford men 
were waiting iu the new schools for the class list in 
the B C L. examination. When the clerk of tho 
schools produced tho list he cilled attention, pri- 
vately, to ono name among the “firsts” — tho name 
of a non-coilogiato student who had gone up to 
Oxford at the ago of forty, or thereabouts, and had 
already secured a first in Jurisprudence. Lour years 
later Mr. A. Robinson Souttar was elected member 
for Dumfriesshire, having in tho meantime unsuc- 
cessfully contested the city of Oxford in opposition to 
Sir Georgo Chesney. Mr. Souttar is not only a 
lawyer, but also a civil engineer and an Aberdonian. 
Ilolias spent many years in India and knows the 
country and the people well, as Lord Ripou, among 
others, is able to testify. The working committeo of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee could not have 
found a worthier colleague. 

Tho Indian Parliamentary Committeo will shortly 
submit to Lord Georgo Hamilton a Memorial in 
favour of tho exempli#!, alike from excise and im- 
port duty, of all cnttolP cloths which do not contain 
any yarn of higher yejjnnt than twenties. The Com- 
mittee will, wo myferetund, support their recom- 
mendation on thy? grounds that the suggested 
remission of tax upon coarser cloth will givo relief 
to tliO extent of JOt lakhs to tho poorest classes, 
already depressed by a 1,000 per cent, duty on tho 
salt they consume ( viz , 2 rs. 8 annas per maund on 
what costs only 1 anna to produce) ; and that the 
recent imposition of 10J lakhs of taxation upon 
coarser cloth is especially open to objection because 
the rest of the re-arrangement involved the remis- 
sion of oi lakhs (or, if the duty on fine yarns be 
added, 51 lakhs) of taxation, hithorto paid by the 
less needy classes. 

The Committee will also point out that, while the 
tho solo original ground for imposing oxeise duty 
was to prevent tho import duty from operating 
protectively, tho 3J per cent, oxciso recently imposed 
on coarse cloth operates protectively in a high degree, 
inasmuch as Bombay and Manchester together 
supply at most two-fifths of the Indian consumption 
of such cloth, while three-fifths are produced by 
mills in Native States and by hand looms throusm^ 
out India. Lord G. Hamilton will be remincred 
that the new excise duty distantly encourages British 
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subjects t.o start new mills in Native States, and so 
deprive the population of British India of employ- 
ment which thoy would otherwise have obtained from 
the further development of this industry. Attention 
will also be called to tho fact that in many parts of 
India definite attempts are being made to organise a 
boycott of English cloth, and that as tho ground of 
preaching this boycott is alleged injustice to India 
by the Government in favour of Lancashire, such a 
movement is undesirable, if not actually dangerous, 
from a political point of view. 

As an indication of the feelings which have been 
excited by Lord G. ITamilton’s readjustment of tho 
cotton duties, wo print tho following communica- 
tion from an Alimednagar correspondent By 
this timo you must have 1 earned how indignant 
India is at the insulting treatment that it has received 
from the British Cabinet in the matter of tho 
cotton duties. It is, perhaps, tho liist inslancn jji 
the history of tho world in which, for the good wishes 
of a few individuals, tho feelings and opinions of 
throo hundred millions Imo been insulted and 
mocked. If tho Indian members of Legislative 
Councils have any sense ol duty, they will resign, 
their seats upon bodies for which Acts are manufac- 
tured in England. Tho arms of tho people are 
doing their duty. Meetings in all tho principal 
towns of ludia have been held, protesting again.it the 
new legislation, and lesolving not to buy Lanca- 
shire cloth till this injustice is removed. I w r as 
never for Protection I run a l'Teo- trader. But 
f I feel insulted at tho attbudo of tho India Oltic ’ 
towards Indian j»uMi« opinion. The new' Acts mem 
nothing else than that Manchester people would 
compel us to buy their goods. If 1 am a man, 1 
will not bo compelled. Till now T have worn English 
cloth. 1 will imt wear it hei oaf ter, because L can- 
not see my people slighted. Every true son of India 
ought to icel as I do. If ho is proud of his lament 
civili/ ition, if ho is proud of Muhamm id.m or Aryan 
descent, if ho is proud <d hD Moghul, Kajput, or 
Maratha ancestor, if lie L a man, he ought to 
repulse this rule by Lain a.-hiro. Wo imM once for 
all open the eyes of blind* d Lancashire and, through 
tliem, tho o ) ts of all Eii aland to the fact tli.it tin* 
true way of developing English trade is not 
to put obstacles in the way of Indian trade 
but to develop it. Ahmed iagar has already achieved 
a grout success. The cloth merchants here have 
ordered and obtained a largo stock of Indian cloth. 
Tho loaders havo set an example and tho people aie 
following it. save our country from certain ruin 
England must see tho results of its suicidal policy, 
and she can only see them through Lancashire. 
Let us, therefore, burn — the common remedy of tho 
JJakim -Lancashire and ourselves too, if necessary, 
to bring tho British Parliament to its senses.” 

Tho Loyal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
continues its sittings at tho Indian Oltic o with closed 
doors. A rumour was current sometime ago to tho 
effect that Lord WePy and his colleagues would 
probably relax this rule, and admit representatives 
of tho Press. It is hard to see why such strict 
secrecy is observed. 

Tho “ Quetta Directory,” 189G (E. E. Golwala and 
0&,Qufttte), has probably served tho purpose which 


its compiler had in view when tho first edition was 
issued in 1890. There then existed an “impene- 
trable Laziness ” respecting Baluchistan, goographi- 
call} r , historically, and socially. It is not tho fault 
of Messrs. Golwala if the gloom has not, to some 
extent, been dispelled. Tho seventh edition of tho 
directory contains information on a largo variety of 
subjects, from a history uf tho country to a tariff of 
prices for tho hire of hackney carriages in Quetta. 
It is a “ Kelly,” a “ Whitaker,” and a “ Baedeker ” 
at the same time. We are given a directory of 
European residents in Quetta, with a full list of 
British Civil and Military (especially Military') 
Establishments in the < ountry. Quite a third of tho 
volume is devoted to J.n\s and regulations in 1'orco, 
orders passed, and the mlcs made under them by 
tho Supreme and the Local Governments A * hapter 
on frontier railways tont.iius some valuable informa- 
tion, and tho Indian ta\ payer will ohsei\<' with 
mixed feelings the statement that tho total cost of 
117 miles of fionti* : i ulway is 99G lakh-.. A 
dosciiptivo account of the principal buildings in 
Quetta is intend* 1 ! t< » <-.>rvo as a guide-book 1o tho 
tourist, wdio may rcognDo civilisation in tin* form 
of several churches and a hrowory. 

INDIAN MlEIIAi.'V EXPENDITLBF.. 1 

l>y I >. \- 1 •, l.nn Fi \\ .n n \ 

Tn tho matter of military expenditure I have 
been for a long time a sort of w« imbuing minstrel 
on more than one pi. : hum. If Sir James West- 
land says that e\«V, and e.vhnngo alone, 
is tho burthen of hi- sing, I must acknowledge 
lhaL military expenditure, and that expenditure 
alone, has been the thane of my minstrelsy from 
year to year duriyg dx last ton yo.it s. But tho 
songster who sung ■'.» ledily of exchange is now 
hushed, not only in lad i. blit in England. Export 
opinion in England , > tow in accord w ith our own, 
that the growth of nmffury expenditure is a moro 
potent cause of tho * nhurrasseil condition of tho 
finances of the count :\ than this much-abusod uud 
blameless exchange. Dio parable originally given 
currency to by tho L mbay Presidency Assoc atioii, 
though jeered at m dipreme Legislative Council, 
was soon taken up b\ the British Conimittie of tho 
Congres?, ami vigor >- 1\ supported twiie withai tho 
last twelve months I y i^ir Auckland ( Ydvin, tho 
ox-Einamo Minister whoso feet Sir Janies West- 
land hud sit and turn many a lesson in Indian 
finance. It w*as e. hoed by Sir David Barbour, 
another able Einaiu 1 Minister, and the immediate 
successor of Sir Auckland. As if these two Indian 

1 This iiHii If unv-M ->t On* principal pnrl inns ni tin’ Addn ■” 
dcli\ercl by Mr. A\\t. 1. * at the Iufli.ui National Connor. la 't 
December, in siippnif ■ ! tin* third resolution, Avhi.lt we «i" 
follows : — That t hi . ( '.unji c-h again records i( * firm « "ii . n lion 
tliut, in \ic\v of the end' massed condition of the tin, in- s of tho 
i oinitry, the only mm U l"r tho present side **t things is ft 
ni.ilenal 1 ’iuHiilnIi nt m the < \penditurc on the ;mnj ■'ervi« os and 
other military expenditure, home charges and the cost of civil 
administration, and it nofiivs Avith satisfaction that export 
opinion in England has now come over to the view of the 
Indian Parliamentary C'ommitteo, that growth in military ex- 
penditure is ft more potent cause , of Indian financial embar- 
rassment than 1 the condition of exchange.’ * 
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expert authorities were not enough, there arose Mr. 
A. J. WilBon, an expert well known in English 
financial circles, to demonstrate with even greater 
force and freshness the utter fallacy of Sir James 
Westland’s assertion. The burden of the refrain 
did not end with him. It was soon taken up by two 
journals of the highest economic repute, the Statist 
and the Economist. The Congress has now been fully 
vindicated in its assertion regarding the appalling 
growth of military expenditure as the source of all 
our financial woes since 1885. Every word annually 
said from the Congress platform on the subject, from 
the date of the birth of the Congress at Bombay, has 
been verified. 

Sir James Westland, in his Budget speech in 1893, 
admitted that between 1885 and 1888 the military 
expenditure predominated, and that it embarrassed 
the finances. But ho asserted that sinco 1888-89 
exchange had been tho only cause of disturbance in 
the finances of the country. Here arc his words : — 

“My argument wu> th.it that increase in aim*! y, increase in 
military expenditure^ had been met by the fiscal steps we had 
recourse to in 1SSS, and that the necessities that, aiose sinco 


1883 were due to exchange, and exchange alone. It did not 
arise, therefore, in immediate connexion with the discussion, of 
our present position.” 

This statement, coupled with another made by 
General Sir Henry Brackenbury, that during the last 
few years the real growth in the army services has 
been only 4J lakhs, the remaining 57 j- lakhs being 
entirely owing to exchange, has greatly surprised 
me. Sir H. Brackenbury observed : — 

“ Between 1885-86 and 1893-91 there has been a rise of 62 
lakhs of rupees in military budget estimates, hut of this 62 
lakhs, 57 Jr were due to fall in oxchango — the actual increase in 
all these years, apart from exchange, was 4,50,000 rupees.” 

I have failed to discover the slightest confirmation 
of these figures. The statements of both officials 
seem to have been made without due investigation. 
From the following short table which I have pre- 
pared of the details of army expenditure from 1888- 
89 — the figures being all taken from the annual blue, 
or rather yellow, books on the finance and revenue 
accounts of tho Government of India — I find that 
neither Sir J. Westland’s nor Sir H. Brackenbury’s 
statements can be borne out. 


Details of Net Army Charges — 1887-88 compared with 1893-94. 


{Ft nance and Revmue Accounts.) 
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3*07 

2-84 

— 0*23 



t # 




12. 

Education 


.> 00 

4 00 

106 


•• 1 



1 .. 

# # 

13. 

Sea Transport 

. . i 

4 20 

5 74 

1*54 

20*34 

25*00 | 

4*60 

8 54 

, 16-24 ! 

7*70 

14. 

Miscellaneous 


3S-55 

31-22 

—7*33 

0*72 

0*43 | 

—0*29 

0*30 

[ 0*28 

-0*02 

15. 

Volunteers 


10-72 

17*71 
[ 

7*0*2 



•• 

•• 

! •• i 

•• 


Toni Effective 


1325*21 

1132*7!) 

107*58 

180*09 

212*77 ' 

32*17 

75*85 

106*17 

30*32 

U>. 

Non-Efi Frn\ i. Sn. , jcfs. 
Rewards 

i 

0 70 

; 1*06 

0*27 


1 

.. i 



1 


17. 

European Pensi<*:,s 


0 o<; 

11*55 

1 *59 

181*48 

215*51 

3*1*03 

76*26 

140*05 

7*3*79 

18. 

Native ,, 

i 

01 S7 

' 7*2 57 

7*70 






19. 

Widows 

i 

--2*05 

4*75 

© 

i- 

c* 

1 

*7*82 

8**19 

0 67 

3*28 

5*51 

2*23 


Total \on-Eticctive 


73*57 

8U 43 

0*86 

180 30 

224*00 

34*70 

79*54 

145*66 

66*02 


Grand Total 


139S-78 

1 1513*22 

111*44 

369*90 

436*77 

1 

66*87 

155*39 

251*73 

96*34 


Now, according to the two official authorities I have 
named, the expenditure proper on the army services 
would show no material growth, but exchange would 
exhibit a. growth of 57 J lakhs. As a matter of fact 
the former is considerable and exceeds the latter to a 
large extent. I may mention that all my figures 
have reference to net charges— that is to say, gross 
.jfejM^ture minus the receipts under each head. 
Th^xfltal effective services in 1887-88 in India cost 


13*25 croros. In 1893-94 they rose to 14*33 crores 
or a net growth of 1.08 crores. The charges in 
England under the same head between 1887-88 and 
1893-94 stood at ,1*80 and 2*13 crores respectively, 
that is to say, they showed a net growth of 33 lakhs. 
The total net growth was, therefore, eijual to 1*41 
crores. What was the burden of exchange on the 
effective services during the same period ? r In 
1887-88, when the aveflfgk rirte fbt'tift# 
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<16*8?d. per Rupee, and the expenditure in England 
'amounted to 1*80 crores, it amounted to 78*85 lakhs. 
In 1893-94, with the -rate at 14*54d. per Rupee, it 
oame to 106*17 lakhs. The increase equalled 30 32 
lakhs. In other words, the actual army effective 
charges were 1*71 crores more, exclusive of exchan go, 
in 1893-94 compared with 1887-88. These figures 
contradict Sir James Westland’s and Sir Henry 
Brackenbury’s statements. But this is not tho whole 
tale regarding the growth of military expenditure. 
The non-effective servico charges, which almost 
wholly consist of pensions to Native and European 
armies, have to be considered also. In India, these 
stood at 73 57 lakhs in 1887-88. In 1893-94, they 
amounted to 80 43 or a growth of 0 80 lakhs. In 
England, they rose from 189*30 to 224 lakhs equi- 
valent to a growth of 34*70 lakhs. Tho total growth 
was 41*56 lakhs. Exchang6 in reference to these 
oharges rose from 79 54 to 1 15*50 lakhs or an increase 
of 60*02 lakhs. Tho combined charges for effective 
and non-effective services and exchange may now bo 
summarised as under : — 

Crores. Total. 

Effective Charges Growth= 1*41 

Non-Effoctive Charges do. = 0 42 

1 83 Crores. 

Lakhs. 

Exchango Charges, Effective 

Growth— -30 32 

Do. Non-Effective do. =^60*02 

0 90 „ 

2-79 „ 

It is clear, therefore, that, despite tho difference 
of l*88d. per Rupee, owing to the fall in the valuo of 
silver measured by gold, between i 887-88 and 
1893-94, the actual military expenditure was nearly 
twice as much as tho charges of exchango on tho same. 

Let me show the growth of some of tho principal 
items of expenditure. Take, for instance, item 3 of 
the table, namely, Rogimental pay and allowances. 
In India, these roso from 7*10 crores in 1887-88 to 
7 88 crores in 1893-91. The increase was equal to 
72 lakhs. In England it rose during the same 
period from 92*48 lakhs to 1*07 crores, or an increase 
of 14*52 lakhs — say, in all, a growth of 80 52 lakhs, 
apart from 3 1 lakhs under this head for exchange. 
Tho ovidonco collected by the Eawcett Commit too 
(1871-71), as far .as military expenditure wont, 
showed that India^was being burdened with a larger 
expenditure owing to tho exigencies of organisation, 
equipment, ^)*Y|* and so forth of the Indian army, 
with which ta^Pritish army has been amalgamated 
since 1859, iflWpite of tho warnings and protests of 
those military frionds who knew how oppressive an 
impost that amalgamation w’ould prove. Every 
change in clothing, in armB, in ammunition and 
what not brings an additional burden on India, 
apart, from the increase in the soldier’s pay. In 
arms and ammunition especially, since tho days of 
th« frontier fireworks, which pave already cost us 
1 $ crqreain 10 years, there have gone on incessant 
a., No sooner is a gun or a rifle of a par- 
j^ul^ patent or .inventor supplied to the army than 

in its place. The old 


expenditure incurred soon becomes so much of a 
dead loss, which in the end, of course, comes out of 
the pocket of the Indian taxpayers. This is the 
result of the fatal scheme of army amalgamation. I 
lay at its door all India’s financial embarrassments 
regarding military finance, next to the aggressive 
policy on the frontiers. Poor India is made a joint 
partner with rich England, with no voice in the 
regulation of her army expenditure. Tho War 
Office has only to order, and the helpless Govern- 
ment of India has simply to obey it. There is no 
“if” or “hut” — such is the iniquity and tyrannical 
character of this unfair partnership. Every change 
in the English army causes a corresponding change 
here, whether in tho matter of the soldier’s pay and 
allowances, his clothing, his arms, his food, and so 
on, or in tho matter of mobilisation. But to India 
the cost is well-nigh double and treble that of 
England. Tho 1o\v<t the exchango, the outlay, 
especially on ordnance, and the increased amounts of 
the soldier’s pay and pensions, inflict an intolerable 
burden on the troasun. This is one of the most 
crying of financial injustices, against which both 
the Government* and tho public at large, and the 
Congress especially, have hitherto inveighed in vain. 
Let us hopo that the Royal Commission may re- 
commend a relief which may be considered just by 
India, though T am not sanguine that any such 
relief may be expected from that official body. 

Exchange has been proved to be a bugbear. In 
the first place, its burden has not been so embarrass- 
ing as tho Einaneo Minister lias endeavoured to 
make out. And in the second place, it should never 
bo forgotten that 'luring tho last few years the 
amount itself of steibug remittances has increased 
by a million. In brief, while civil and military 
expenditure 1ms increased 0 25 crores of rupees in 
seven years, exchange has only increased 1 25 crores. 
To quote tho language of fhe British Committee : 

“ Tn other words foi «\<iy rupee of additional burden en- 
tailed by the fall in f\«lim:rr, the services add another rupee 

and a -ha If on their own .mount The Government of 

India have not been < .nt« lit with a mode rate inereaso of 
expenditure, but ha\e mutimicd, in reckless disregard of the 
capacities of Indian r*wnm\ to increase expenditure in the 
civil and military scr\ n cs (however useful and desirable that 
expenditure may be) at .1 i.ite which under all circumstances is 
absolutely unj ustiti i * 

It only remains for us to appeal to the Government 
to curtail this overgrown expenditure in the civil 
and military services. As to the military charges 
Sir Auckland Colvin in his second contribution to 
tho pages of tho A / in t tenth Century for October last 
observed that he docs not look forward to any 
curtailment of them. Ho says : 

“Of the three eaiw-. to uhich increase of net expenditure 
during the lust ten years is mainly due, to one only, and to 
tho only one to which it is t*>yond the power of man to control, 
can wo look for any relit f. , So far as the two other c tu-cs of 
the increase of not expenditure be within the control of the 
authorities, whether in India or in England, it is clear now 
that no reduction can be looked for; neither in tho army 
churges, nor in tho n“t charges for State guaranteed or aided 
railways, will any diminution be ooncedod. We must look to 
exchange alone for assistance.’ ' 

Then, there is every probability of the military 
authorities bringing the European forces to the 
requisite strength in proportion to the existing 
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native army, inclusive of the Imperial Service Corps 
and the irregular frontier levies. The probability 
isinde^J of a portentous character. An additional 
10,000 European soldiers would cost about 2 or or os 
of rupees. Imagine the burden! When we are all 
striving o ir best to prove conclusively how burden- 
some has boon the existing army expenditure, 
besidos bung the principal cause of tho financial 
embarrassments which during the last few years 
have lei to tho additional taxation of 7 crores apart 
from tho benevolence exacted from the Provincial 
Governments and the encroachments oil the Famine 
Insurance Fund, hc-re we are threatened with a 
large additional expenditure. But if there is to bo 
no curtailment at the best in military expenditure, 
how are they going to ease tho exchequer ? Sir 
Auckland Colvin thinks we must look to exchange 
alone. Is it possible that from such a disturbing 
factor there could he any sensible permanent relief 
to the finances, and therefore to the taxpayer? 
One of the soundest canons of public financo is that 
a State should rely only on permanent sources of 
revenue and regulate its expenditure on factors 
which may not bo of a fluctuating or uncertain 
character. But here wo are recommended to rely 
on a most uncertain factor like exchange, tho riso 
or fall of a penny in which makes tho difference of 
over a crore. If there is to be a substantial reduction 
it would only be in the permanent, establishments 
which have overgrown, and nowhere else. I havo 
pointed out how far civil and military expenditure 
has increased during the last few years. It follows 
that any hope of curtailment must bo found there 
and there alone. 


THE COST OF SOLVENCY TO INDIA. 


From “ 1 if k Times.’* 

The text of Sir James Westland’s Budget has now 
reached England. It confirms the views which we 
had already formed of it from the full telegrams 
published in the Tmv « three weeks ago. But a 
minuto scrutiny gives additional prominence to two 
features of the past year's liuance. Sir James West- 
land’s Budget is to some extent a budget of windfalls, 
we had almost said of surprises. There was, first of 
all, the unexpected rise in exchange, which practically 
dominated the situation. There were also a number 
of minor augmentations on both sides, such as the 
Chitral expedition to the debit of the Government 
and the salt tax to its credit in Madras. The second 
fact disclosed by a careful examination of tho budget 
is that the Indian revenues are being levied with 
greater exactitude all round. Of late years there has 
not only been increased taxation, but the previously 
existing taxes have been made to yield larger 
amounts. We should be very happy if we could 
ascribe this expansion altogether to the natural de- 
velopment of Indian resources. But an analysis of 
the items renders so pleasing an explanation mere 
-optimism. Sir J ames W estland has achieved solvency 
for Indian finance, yet in spito of the good gifts of 
iortune, which he is the first to acknowledge, that 
aohreney has only been achieved by continuous and 
J$ea yy edditions.-to the burdens of the people. : 


In this respect Sir James Westland inherits the 
results of his predecessors’ labours. During the past 
ten years, from 1886 onwards, it is estimated that 
new taxation to the extent of just under sixty millions 
of rupees has been imposed on India. The account 
is not a simple one, and certain items may have to be 
entered on the other side. But it has been made up 
with considerable care by Mr. A. K. Connell, whose 
statement stands thus. Between the years 1884 and 
1889 a period of ro**urring deficits aggregating fifty 
millions of rupees took place. This had to be met 
by increased taxation, and after another period of 
deficits, in 1892 to 1894, the specified new taxes im- 
posed on India during the last ten years make up a 
total of Rs. 59,829,000. 

We havo said that a statomont of this sort is open 
to criticism on both sides of the account. Not less 
open to comment is MY. Connell’s statement of the 
expansion of tho previously existing rovonues during 
the same period. For that expansion is due in some 
moasuro to tho increasing population, and to railway 
or irrigation extensions, and not to a severer pressure 
upon tho people. Mr. Connell shows that during 
eleven-years a sum of over sixty millions of rupees 
has been added to the Indian revenues by tho ex- 
pansion of pro existing taxes, while another sixty 
millions of new taxes have been imposed during the 
same period. But oven this enormous increment has 
only produced a working surplus after reducing the 
famine grant by live million rupees in a year of 
threatened famine, and with tho help of an 
unexpected, perhaps a temporary, rise in tho ex- 
change. 

Such, according to Mr. Connell, has been the cost 
of solvency to India. If we turn from his elaborate 
calculations to the severer columns of tho Abstract 
presented by the Secretary of State to Parliament, 
we find that the annual revonuo of India increased 
from 706 million rupees in 188 1-85 to 905 million in 
1893-94, a total increment of close on 200 million 
rupees during the ten years witli which tho last 
Parliamentary Abstract deals — with a still further in- 
crease siuoo then. It is an enormous expansion of 
revenue for an Asiatic country to bear. Hero, again, 
wo must avoid the danger of generalities. For 
during the ten years Upper Burma was added to the 
Indian Empire, and an increase of ninety million 
rupees lias takon place in the receipts from railways, 
canals, and other productive works. But the Parlia- 
mentary Return shows an increase of 102 million 
rupees under the two headings of “ Land Revenue 99 
and “ Taxes ” alone during the ten years. Whether 
we take the accounts as made up by v Mr. Connell to 
last year, or to 1894 as presented to Parliament by 
the Secretary of State, the ten years show an addition 
to Indiau taxation which must make all who wish 
w r ell to our rule in India pause before they congratu- 
late themselves on the result. 

Some of the extra taxation is of a character which 
severely presses upon the people. The salt tax, 
according to Mr. Connell, was augmented by eighteen 
million of rupees between 1884-85 and 1893-94. Sir 
James Westland’s Budget shows a still further in- 
crease, making a total addition of about twenty- 
three million rupees levied on a necessity of life 
between- 1884-85 and 1895-96- This increase arises 
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partly from an increase in the population, partly 
from their power of purchasing larger quantities of 
salt, partly from a windfall, and partly from a more 
uniform levy of the tax throughout India. But after 
making full allowance for these sources of increment, 
there has been a serious addition to the burdens of 
the poor ; and we are again forced to realize the cost 
of solvency to the Indian people. In the same way 
the land revenue has been increased by thirty- seven 
million of rupees from 1884-85 to 1893*94, and by 
forty-three million rupees if wo carry down the 
account to the present year. This is largely due to 
the rise in prices, a rise owing in part to the opening 
up of India by means of railways and irrigation, but 
partly, it would now appear, to depreciation of the 
rupee. The cultivators get more rupees for their 
crops, the Government claims more rupees from the 
cultivators, and it piya away more rupees alike in 
salaries and in dis< h irge of its interest on gold dobts. 
But difficult as it may be to work out the equation, 
the net result to the Indian cultivator is that through- 
out many districts he feels he is paying moro than he 
used to pay, and in some he finds an increasing dilli- 
culty in meeting the increased demand. 

The form of taxation whicti pressos least heavily 
on the people is the import duties. The poorest 
classes need not contribute to those duties at all, and 
as a matter of fact they contribute a more triile to 
them. But it is in regard to these very import 
duties, levied from the middle classes who have 
chiefly prosporod under British rule, that tlio Indian 
Government linds itself restricted. It is allowed to 
raise tho rent of the peasant lor his land and to lovy 
a sevorer impost on the poorest classes for their salt ; 
but it is denied a free hand in regard to tho taxation 
of the middle and upper classes by means of the 
import duties, which they are willing and able to 
pay. 

If, therefore, solvency has been again attained for 
India, we should not forget what it has cost tho 
Indian poor. In certain provinces that cost has 
been a heavy one. The statements repeatedly made 
on the authority of Mr. Alexander .Rogers, a late 
member of tho Governor of Bombay’s Council, still 
remain unanswered, and were lately presented afresh 
to Parliament in the form of questions to the Secre- 
tary of Stato. As a whole they amount to a charge 
of fiscal severities in tho Madras Presidency which 
in 1893-94 led to tho issue of 209,517 notices for sale 
of property against laud revenue defaulters and to 
14,198 of the Government tenants being sold up. 
Lord George Hamilton stated that the Government 
in Madras had been instructed to report on the 
matter. Yet* ire cannot forget that several years 
have elapsed sinSe the quostionwas raised by Indian 
administrators of high standing, and that some 
years have also passed since the Government of 
Madras was directed to submit an explanation. It 
may be that the explanation will prove a sufficient 
one, but it should be rondored without furthor delay. 
When we work the percentages the totals take a 
less alarming form. Yet outstanding charges of 
this sort create an uneasiness as to what the progress 
of the Indian revenues really means to the people, 
and as to the measures by which Indian solvency 
Iw been attained. 


THE “FORWARD” POLICY. 
THE AMIR AND THE KAFIRS. 


A BLUNDERING AGREEMENT. 

THE “EXPERTS,” SOME MORTALS, AND 
LORD U. HAMILTON. 

We reproduce from tho Daily News of April 20fch, 
the following excellent account of the amazing error 
in the Durand agreemont, upon which wo comment 
in “Indiana.” The Parliamentary questions which 
are mentioned will be found in our Parliamentary 
supplement. 

There has been some puzzling news of late from 
tbe regions near Chitral, where we have been settling 
boundaries with tho Amir. It was only in November, 
1893, that Sir Mortimer Durand mado an agreement 
with the Amir, which was published as recently as 
Friday last, that he was not to oxercise interference 
in Swat, Bajaur, or Chitral, including tho Arnawai 
or Bashgal Yalloy. Last November, when two 
years had hardly elapsed, wo had nows that tho 
troops of the Annr have been making havoc in tho 
Bashgal Valley, and cruelly treating tho Kafirs, a 
curious and ancient people, in whom students of 
ethnology and readers of books of travel are koenly 
interested. It has been assumed that at the least 
the Amir or his generals had been guilty of an 
oversight, and that lie would bo called upon to 
restore some of tho raptured Kafirs to their homes. 
Ah recently as Thursday last questions were asked in 
Parliament on tho subject. Those questions clearly 
took it for grantod that tho Durand agreement had 
boen violated, that tho Government must take steps 
to securo tho restitution of territory “improperly 
acquired, and such reparation as was now possible 
for the slaughter aud enslavement of the many 
thousands of Kafirs in a district which was specially 
included within tho British dominions.” 

A Guam-umrcAii Mi&taiu:. 

Tho full significance of Lord George Hamilton’s 
replies does not seem to have been realised ; but the 
fact is this. We have no control of tho Bashgal 
Yalloy at all ; it is the Amir’s, to do just what he 
pleases with, unless we can persuade him (or decide 
that it is desirable to coerce him) into friendly treat- 
ment of tho Kafirs. The i Hirand agreemont excludes 
from the Amir’s influence what is called tho “Arnawai 
or Bashgal Valley " : but it turns out that thero is 
no Arnawai or Bashg.il Valley. The Arnawai is 
one river, and the Bashgal is another river. Their 
directions both lio north-west and sout-east in a lino 
crossing the Chitral River, which is also known as 
the Kuna. If wo had got the whole of this line, we 
should have interposed a barrier between Afghan 
and Chitral territory: and that has certainly been 
an object of British diplomacy for years. But clearly 
our diplomacy has blundered, and the Amir has got 
the better bargain. Tho Armr has said in effect, 
“You asked for the Arnawai river, and I supposed 
you meant the Arnawai. The Bashgal is another 
valley ; that is, part of Kafiristan, and belongs ter 
me.” It was in the Durand agreement “ that any 



inferences of detail such as those which will hare 
to he considered hereafter by the officers appointed 
to demarcate the boundary line shall be settled in a 
friendly spirit, so as to remove for the future, as far 
as possible, all causes of doubt and misunderstand- 
ing between the two Governments.” In this case the 
Amir has certainly got the benefit of the doubt. It 
is admitted that ho has got the territory over which 
the Mehtara of Chitral have heretofore claimed rights 
and territory visited by Dr (now Sir George) Robert- 
son, with the result, according to Sir Lepel Griffin, 
that the people there were encouraged to look for 
English protection. The following are the terms in 
which Lord George Hamilton announced our virtual 
surrender of the Basligal Valley : 

“ When the delimitation began in the field it was found that 
the Btudigal and Arnawai Valleys ran in different directions, 
the Arnawai draining into the Kunar from the east and the 
Bashgal River from tic- west. The frontier was therefore 
revised, and the revision placed within the sphere of iniluence 
of the Amir of the Bashgal Valloy, which is west of the Kunar 
River, and over which the Mahtars of Chitral have claimed 
rights. This included part of the country visited by Sir G. 
Robertson in 1890 and 1891.” 

Tirr. Amir’s Bargain. 

The Parliamentary paper issued on Friday leaves 
members of Parliament and the public without one 
means of judging the exact extent of the concession 
made to tho Amir, and of determining how far this 
concession was really made on a “ difference of 
detail.” The fourth clause of the agreement says 
that the object of the Frontior Commissioners 
should be to “arrive by mutual understanding at a 
boundary which shall adhere with the greatest 
possible exactness to the line shown in the map 
attached to this agreement, having due regard to 
the existing local rights of villages adjoining the 
frontier.” Did not the map settle the question 
whether tho Bashgal Valley was to bo excluded from 
Afghanistan or not ' The inference from Lord 
George Hamilton’s answer and from tho non-appear- 
ance of the map is that it did. No map accompanies 
the Parliamentary paper, and wo are told in a foot- 
note that the map is “ not reproduced because the 
actual demarcation of the frontier under Clause 1 is 
not completed.” But another proof that tho line 
meant by tho Indian Government must have been 
the Bashgal Valley, since handed over to the Amir, 
seems to bo afforded by a map now before us with 
this note : “Compiled and drawn in tho Intelligence 
Division, War Office, mainly from tho latest Indian 
survey and Russian staff maps, under tho direction 
of Lieut.-Col. J. ('. Dalton, R.A., D.A.A.G., 1892. 
Revised April, 189‘).” Now, upon this official map 
we find the river on the Kafiristan side of the Kunar 
marked as the “Arnawai, or Bashgal River,” but 
no trace of the river which Lord George Hamilton 
now tells us is the Arnawai on the Dir side of the 
Kunar. The communications between Kafiristan 
and Chitral are by this Bashgal Valley, which has 
been wrongly named the Arnawai. That it was not 
originally intended that ho should have the control 
of these communications is settled by the references 
to the Amfr and Chitral in the Chitral Blue-books. 
However, the answer of Lord George Hamilton 
ranres that some one has hindered. This north* 


east slice of Kafiristan, like all the' rest of it, fe in 
consequence in the actual possession of the Anpif? ; 
and the English lady-physician to Abdul Rahman is 
quite right in saying that he had acquired his freedom 
to subdue all Kafiristan by treaty with Great Britain. 

The Kafir Heroes. 

The great interest taken in the Kafirs of tho 
Hindu Kush is partly inspired by a remarkable tra- 
dition of their heroic disregard of danger and their 
preference of death to surrender. It is very curious 
that the tradition has been repeated in the experi- 
ence of last autumn, unless Dr. Lillias Hamilton has 
been deceived by a lying story based on the old 
tradition. We give the two stories one after the 
other. 

“The Story of I860. 

“In 18G6 a fortified Kafir village, attaekod on the sido of 
Badakahan, seeing resistance hopeless, preferrod a voluntary 
1 * suttee ” to embracing Islam or becoming slaves to Muhamma- 
dans. The wounded Kafirs, emaciated by hunger, gave their 
last strength to gathering large beams, on which the women 
poured their last store of oil, and bolding their children by tho 
hand, entered tho huge funeral pyre, where the invaders found 
them all burned to death.” — Dr. G-. \V. Leitner, in the Globe . 

“The Story of 1895. 

“The tribe called Sia Posh (black dress) engaged in a fierce 
fight with the Amir’s troops at. a place called Shespoos. They 
wi re all armed with good firearms, and commenced the battle 
in the open. The Afghans under Captain Mahomed Ali Khan, 
consisting of several blttalions of well- trained men, besides 
(xha/isfrom Panjshir, Anderab andLozman, made considerable 
havoc among the undisciplined Kafirs, who were forced to 
retire to their fortified villages, whence they continued to fire 
on tlio Afghans through holes in the walls. Tho tables were 
now turned ; the Kafirs lost but few men, the Afghans many. 
So, contrary to the express orders of the Amir, who wished 
every one to bo taken alive, tho captain was obliged to make 
use of the heavy guns. In this way many of tho houses were 
destroyed, aad the Kafirs were obligtd to tly for protection 
from one village to another, until fimilly they were completely 
routed. Tho Afghan soldiers them rushed into one of tho 
villages to capture all the remainder alive, hut some 400 or 500 
of them set fire t'» their own buildings and perished in the 
fl imos, rather than fall into the hands of the enemy.- -Dr. 
Lillias Hamilton, in letter dated Kabul, Fob. 19th, in Ti > of 
April ith.” 

It is a curious fact that Dr. G. W. Loituor, from 
whom we have the story of 186(5, finished it with 
tho words: “ History may repeat itself, and, unless 
we save Kafiristan, leave a blot on British honour 
such as no subsequent professions can efface.” 

Mr. H. C. Thomson, describing the mounted fast- 
nesses of these Kafirs in his “ Chitral Campaign,” 
said of thoir country: — 

“It i* quite possible that Kafiristan, and not Chitral, may 
be found to be tho key of the position. It is said to be quite 
inaccessible, and it it is known fc’nt Timur was obliged to leave 
it unconquered, after losing a great number of men in the 
attempt to subdue it. On the other baud it is asserted, with 
Home show of reason, that Alexander tho Great, starting from 
Balkh, came down through the western portion of Kafiristan 
to the Kunar river, near Jcllalabad, so it is quite possible there 
may prove to be a practicable road through it, though tho 
■ country through which Colonel Holditch passed was so steep 
and rugged that it took him seven hours a day to march eight 
miles.” 

We may quote as a .sequel to this one farther 
passage from Dr. Lillias Hamilton : — 

“ In the map brought by Captain Mahomed All Khan one 
place was markod Kali Timoor-rthe fort of Timoor— and he 
explained that on a stone there he had found the following 
words engraved : « The Amir Timoor of the Mog4;$#»*»ty 
conquered this country so far; but was unablS - 0 proceed 



father.’ • Tho Atnfr’s officer then w&tin to 1)7 that on that 
«aip ; »tono he has engraved the following words from the 
Koran : 4 The true faith in one God has overcome the infidels 
or believers in many gods/ Also the following inscription : 
4 lh the year 1313 [i.r., 1895], during the reign of the Wise 
King, Amir Abdurrahman Khan, the whole of Kafiristan was 
conquered and incorporated in the kingdom of Afghanistan/ ” 

The Amir was evidently of Mr. Thomson’s opinion, 
f6r he defended his determination to have his autho- 
rity acknowledged in Kafiristan on the plea that if 
he did not hold all the country with a strong hand, 
the Russians would soon be within two days* march 
of his capital. The Amir is, therefore, alroady 
master of all Kafiristan, and he owes his position in 
its north-eastern parts adjoining Chitral to a mistake 
in the interpretation of the Durand agreement. 

The .Daily News wrote on April 21st : As regards 
those Kafirs of the Hindu Kush there is a curious 
difference between the statement made in the House 
of Commons last night by Lord George Hamilton 
and that in the Router’s telegram from Simla. The 
Secretary for India says the Amir has directed his 
officers to treat the Kafirs loniently, and not to con- 
vert them against their will. The direction would be 
amusing if this wero a laughing matter. The 
Reuter version is that tho Amir is treating “sub- 
missive Kafirs with extreme leniency, and has des- 
patched strict orders to tho Afghan oflicials not to 
oppress the Kafirs or seek to convert them to 
Islamism by foreo.” Thero is not much in this to 
encourage the friends of tho Kafirs. "What satis- 
faction there is to be got out of the tologram lies in 
fact that tho Amir seonis to be impressed with the 
desirability of conciliating public opinion in this 
country. From the defence of his conduct in 
Kafiristan, which has been sent to this country by 
bis lady physician, we know that ho is aware of tho 
interest taken in tho Kafirs by men of light and 
leading here. If, as Lord George Hamilton says, 
the Amir has prohibited traffic in Kafir slaves, ho 
has admitted, what his lady physician denied, that 
there has boon such traffic. The House of Commons 
is informed that no opportunity lias presented itself 
to the Viceroy to press tho Amir on behalf of tho 
Kafirs. We stated tho reason yesterday in our 
article explaining the extraordinary blunder mado 
in the Durand agreement. The Kafirs have been 
handed over to the Amir’s tender mercies in con- 
sequence of the bungling of some one in India ; and 
the Viceroy must feel Kafiristan to bo for us a 
delicate and humiliating subject. 

On April 23rd the iKuly News added: — It is 
amusing to follow Lord George Hamilton’s answers 
to questions abotft the Amir and the Kafirs. The 
House of Commons gets glimpses of the truth, but is 
not allowed to get the whole truth. How innocent 
was his answer yesterday afternoon ! “ After the 

Durand Convention was agreed to an enquiry took 
place, and in certain places it was found that the 
topographical features of the country did not quito 
correspond with the terms of the Convention.” No ; 
we should think it did not correspond, for What did 
he tell the House on Thursday last ? 

delimitation began in the field it was found that 
the Ih&gqjitfyft ; 4 inawai rivers ran in different directions, the 


Arnawai draining into the Kuriar front the east and the 
Bash gal River from the west. The frontier was therefore 
revised, and the revision placed within the sphere of influence 
of the Amir, the Bashgal Valiev, which is west of the Kunar 
River, and over which tho M eh tars of Chitral have claimed 
rights. 

This was the valley that the Durand agreement was 
intended to exclude from the influence of the Amir. 
As we explained on Monday, it was described in tho 
agreement as the Arnawai or Bashgal River, in 
apparent ignorance of the fact that the Arnawai and 
Bashgal wore different rivers, and not one and the 
same. But the agrooment also defined the territory 
to be excluded from tho influence of tho Amir by tho 
stipulation that tho Commissioners who carried out 
the demarcation Rhould “adhere with tho greatest 
possible exactness to the line shown in the map 
attached to this agreement.” Hence wo asked 
whether the map did not make it clear that the 
Bashgal Valley was meant ; and hence the interest 
attaching to that map, which has not been reproduced 
with the Chitral papers containing the Durand agree- 
ment. Lord George has no spare copies of tho map 
It is, and will remain, a rarity. 


ILbbfos. 

SKETCHES BY PAI. 

Stray Sketch* in Cl-iluHtpnre. From the note-book 

of an idle citi/en. By X. W. Pai, B.A., LL.B., 

Pleader, High Court. Bombay). 

When the last page has been turned, the last 
sentence ransacked for its concealed jest — for it very 
soon bocomes painfully obvious to the reador that 
Mr. Pai is nothing if not a wag— the question that 
first arisos in one’s mind is, why “Sketches?” We 
have had “Sketches by Bjz,” Washington Irving’s 
“Sketch-book,” Thackoia\’s “Sketch-book,” and 
numerous others. We have seen sketches by great 
artists which wero regarded by connoisseurs as price- 
less. And in tho case of more than one illustrator 
of modern times the sketch has been adopted as the 
neatest and most convenient form of expression. 
But the distinguishing foature which all great 
sketches, both in literature and art, possess, is the 
absence of the “ sketchiness ” which is the main 
characteristic of Mr. Pai’s book. A sketch should, 
in order to have any value, artistic or literary, give a 
clear and connected impression of the outlines and 
definitive features of tho subject chosen for troat- 
mont, omitting all unnecessary detail. Those artists 
who have attained any eminence in the presentation 
of their more permanent work in the form of 
sketches have done so by first carefully drawing in 
a complete study then carefully deleting everything 
superfluous. So the accidental omission of any 
essential point is guarded against. And when a 
sketch is taken simply as the basis of future and 
more elaborate work it becomes useful and valuable 
only in proportion as the genius of the artist enables 
him to seize at once on the important traits of his 
subject. What is true of art in this connection is 
equally true of literature, postulating only the 
necessity of literary and grammatical finish in the 


fetter case as correctness of drawing is postulated in 
the former. It is true that the term sketch has 
Iteeiai used in literature to include many a little 
picture as carefully elaborated as a miniature or as 
some of Meissonier’s eight inch by six canvases, now 
worth about twenty-five pounds per square inch. 
But that is absolutely no reason for allowing the 
extension of the torm in an opposite direction to 
include a tabulation, resembling in style the average 
auctioneer's catalogue, of details chosen more arbi- 
trarily than are the objects selected for portrayal by 
the Rent gen rays, which at any rate show the 
skeleton form underlying tie outer man, although 
they dignify his collar-stud and trousers- buttons 
with a permanenco denied to his brain or heart. 
It is towards this limit that Mr. Pai strains tho 
definition of the word “ sketch.’ ’ Imagine a Rbntgon 
vacuum-tube which scorns skeletons and casts images 
of buttons, and you have an allegory of Mr. Pai’s 
faculty of literary selection. Tommy Traddles, 
another lawyer of much leisure, spent his spare time 
in drawing marvel) ous skeletons of divers sorts, and 
wo cannot help thinking that he was much better 
occupied than Mr. Pai. 

The author pleads guilty to a double motive for 
the publication of this volume. Tho first is a desire 
to amuse the reader, the second is a hope of arousing 
his interest sufficiently to encourage him to study 
the types delineated in their native haunts. A third 
motivo is suggested by the inscription at the foot of 
the title-pago : “Published for the author by M. 
Kane and Co.” If, as wo anticipate, the reader is 
bored rather than amused, if his desire to study 
Indian lifo is not wliotted by his perusal of theso 
sketches, at any rate tho author, has on joyed the 
pleasure of seeing himself in print. The preface 
promised a delineation of many out-of-the-way 
Indian characters; but from anything that we gather 
from the author’s account of them, they might, with 
few exceptions, equally well bo Europeans or Chinese 
in Indian costumo with an Indian background, or 
we might even number many of them amongst our 
own English acquaintances. The only difficulty 
arises from tho absence of individuality in the 
characters. They might easily be one man in man}’ 
costumes. The author’s poverty of ideas is remark- 
able. The first essay, on the cat, might have been 
written by any schoolboy of fifteen with the aid of 
a dictionary of synonyms, and tho whole volume 
might have boon written by the same schoolboy 
after six months’ residence in India. Tho author’s 
style is tho style of a man who is perfectly familiar 
with all the ordinary simple forms of English, but 
instead of confining himself to the uses with which 
he is most conversant, lie has bought a dictionary of 
synonyms and thumbed its pages assiduously in the 
spirit of craving for variety that animates tho foot- 
ball reporter in the Bporting journals. His wit 
belongs to that species which consists in substi- 
tuting circumlocution for directness: to melt is to 
“deliquesce,” thirst is “the bibulous powers,” 
obliging is “ humoursomo,” an old proverb becomes 
“the excellent maxim which places cleanliness next 
to the possession of an angelic disposition,” sleep 
masquerades as “ sumnus” another trite saying 
*$$*** thus) “a certain sable personage with wings 


and horns k supjfel^A l^ find • plenty 1 • *we*& aft*# 
questionable nature fo* those who have mofcw leisure 
than they know what to do with ” (why witt Mr. Pai 
call himself “ an idle citizen ” ?), going to the doge 
is “ going to the interesting quadrupeds of the 
canine species,” an egg is described as “a white 
ellipsoid which, when fresh laid, is quite a bon-boMcfo 
( sic ) for an epicure,” as “an incohate duplicate of 
the hen and her proud lord,” as “a little white pellet 
of dormant life.” It will be noticed that Mr. Pai 
does not hesitate to sacrifice accuracy to^ variety at 
times. We pass over a number of minor errors 
which might m another case have been laid to tho 
charge of the printer, but in this case could, on 
strong presumptive evidence, be attributed to tho 
author, in order to cull a few flowers of grammar 
and rhetoric at random: “As a playmate for the 
children the temper of the cat is extremely un- 
certain The sudden use of her paw produces 

long red marks of a painful character on the poor 
victim’s delicate skin.” “ Himself assumes the 
roll of judge.” “ Put a stopper on the phials of 
their wrath.” “A glorious sense of insecurity 
rather trying to the nerves.” “If you think that 
the true raison dfi ehe (sic) of cavalry is to look 
grand .... cadit quaeatio” 

Whenever Mr. Pai ventures to express an opinion 
on any topic of political or social interest he evidently 
inclines to the official view, though he has not taken 
much trouble to secure himself against the charge 
of inconsistency. He sympathises with the sahib 
who is forced to pay for brutality in his treatment of 
a servant, and blarnos the officiousness of the division 
bench which has sufficient sense of equity to advise 
tho sufferer to ssok further redress in a civil court. 
He has nothing but cold scorn for the zealot wlio 
strives for reform, but he is not too proud to patronise 
the National Congress in a superior manner as an 
assembly of coolies. He affects an interest in the 
rational treatment of convicted criminals, and shrinks 
with apparent horror from the contemplation of the 
terrible effect of exemplary sentences on the novico 
in crime. “He carries within him that wonderful 
something we call a human soul. Tlie precious 
possibility of living down his sin and shame, of 
fighting the powers of evil within him, and of rising 
triumphant, is not hopelessly gone. Yet how 
terrible the struggle before him ! If in the past, 
when society yet held him within its pale, he tripped, 
what chance is now left to the poor wretch to make 
a bold stand ? ” Such is the glib commonplace cant 
of the man who, three pages before, describes the 
notorious horrors of an Indian prison thus: “A 
residence is kindly provided for him in one of those 
delightful establishments which serve as temporary 
asylums for people in a delicate state of moral health 
.... With his experiences within the walls of the 
prison we have nothing to do. They cannot be 
over-pleasant, as is shown by the frequently lftTge 
mortality. But of course he must not be too par- 
ticular.” Are we taking the author too seriously ? 
Fluctus in smpulo, no doubt, as Mr. Pai would have 
said, had his book of Latin quotations contained 
that particular phrase. But what a vast proportion 
of the world's sufferings proceeds from errors of 
tasto rather bwmch 






lagfr twmbl&omfc. in actual life i» wrongdoer, than 
the v mild Philistine,” as Mr. Pai terms himself, 
though we might prefer to qualify the adjective. 
“ There are eome people who never seem quite 
happy unless they can make others uncomfortable. 
I am sure they mean well, but that does not recon- 
cile me to their meddlesomeness. Why will they not 
let us alone? Why will they be always making 
horrible revelations” of Philistinism and vulgarity? 
Oh, Mr. Pai ! Mutato nomine , /<?., with the addition 
of the last four words, do (e f alula ii'irratur! Nay, 
we doubt whether even fo obscene a bird as the 
crow mentioned on page 100 of your volume could 
have brought himself to demand a place in your 
sketches. 

SELF-UBITICISM. 

Good Handing about Many /looks, mostly by their 

Authors. Second yoar. (London : T. Fisher 

Unwin.) 

Mr. Fisher Unwin, who is presumably responsible 
for this remarkable production (in fact, bis position 
as head and forefront of the offending is typified by 
a wonderful design on the first page, which centres 
round a bust wherein wo discern somo resemblance 
to him), should really issue some directions to tho 
authors of the various works which ho desires to 
advertiso. Tho fact of the material alteration of the 
aspect of tho Glamorganshire coast-line by tho fast 
falling or fast rising tide every few hours of tho day 
is one the importance of which wo do not do si re to 
minimize. Put its vuluo as a recommendation of a 
book on Kussiati politics, oven if we suppose that 
book to have been first suggested to tho author in 
Glamorganshire, is distressingly small. \Y r o iiad 
just as lief read a treatise on the samo subject 
inspired by tho contemplation of the British Museum 
library. Similarly irrevelant pages make up quite 
halt of the book under reviow. If no further in- 
structions are given next year to the compilers of 
this annual, we would suggest that tho title bo 
altered by the omission of the word “ good,” which 
is not suitablo to the present issue at any rate, and 
the substitution of “and ” for “mostly b>.” Under 
the present circumstances, while we gather a vast 
deal of uninteresting and (rarely) interesting news 
about authors, there is very little to guide us in tho 
choice of books from Mr. lusher Unwin’s catalogue. 
We learn that lie numbers among his clients repre- 
sentatives of every grade of life, from a descendant 
(on th^mother’s side) of Caolbha, the ono hundred 
and twenty- third aud last monarch of the Irish raco 
and f or ty -seventh king of Ulster, to a former employe 
of a German gendemau near Sydney, who, if he had 
Worked, might have earned 7s. 6d. per rood for 
trenching and £3 per aero for clearing scrub ; f lmt 
Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, as well as all 
parts of the British isles and British Empire, 
contribute to swell his list of publications ; that 
amateur poetry, amateur psychology, amateur 
history, are alike welcome in Paternoster Square. 
Nay, more — you may study the portraits of the 
talented authors, as well as Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
exception of Mr. Fisher Unwin rising on eagle’s 
wings .across tho stars. But not more than half-a- 


dozen of the contributors have had the wisdom to 
write an introduction to their own books. This is a 
pity ; and the more so, because one or two of the 
sketches written for this purpose — w© would instance 
Mr. George Jacob Tlolyoake’s and Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s — are really “good reading” Possibly tho 
other authors could not, if they would, have done 
likewise. But they might, at,any rate, have told us 
what they thought of their own work, and then we 
should have had somo guide to its value. No man 
ever thought well of Ins best efToits. When Mr. 
Everard North frankly cuudeinns his novel, wo desire 
to road it; but when a^poot is so filled with self- 
satisfaction as to write a poem for his own advertise- 
ment, wo hesitate to buy his book— a hesitation 
justified, in tho case of the two poets who have done 
this service for Mr. Fisher Unwin, hy the extreme 
badness of tho samples givon to us. 

India is fortunate in her representatives (leaving 
aside “ Mimosa”) in this volume. Mr. 11. W Frazer 
is ono of tho wise h:<lf-do/ u n, and in some six pages 
has told us, without once using tho word “ 1,” 
sufficient of the point of view from which ho lias 
approached the study of Indian inythologj r to show 
that in “Silent Gods and ttun-Steeped Lands” there 
has been an honest, attempt to understand the re- 
ligious position of the varied peoples of India with- 
out any misleading infusion of Western or modern 
ideas. Even moro important is tho translation of 
Bankim Chandra < lutterjoo’s novel, “Krishna 
Kanta’s Will.” An English public which greedily 
devours tho Anglo-Indian fiction of Budyard Kipling 
is willing to romain solidly ignorant as to the native 
literary powers of the inhabitants of India. If it 
thinks at all of tho educated classes of that country, 
it does so by taking as a basis of serious and solemn 
thought tho caricatures of ranch. Therefore this 
translation is likely to prove of service. A nation 
which can produce a novelist whose works are equal 
in force and insiglwt t> thoso of tho greatest English 
writers is one woith the attention of this self-centred 
public. And tho circulation of novels of this class 
in England will perhaps bii ng homo to tho English 
people the fact that tins India which they rule is not 
a stage provided by Nature for the employment of 
the surplus population of the Universities and the 
acquisition of untold military glory by a few 
favoured officers, but is a land full of human beings 
with lives and minds that must be regarded. 
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ABOUT THE 

Thi Burman , Ilia Lfe and Notion*. By Shway Yoe. 

(London : Macmillan and Oo.) 

This is the second edition of Shway Yoe’s book on 
Burma* and it is practically identical with the first 
edition published in 1882. It possesses at least ono 
advantage over many books of the same class — it is 
the .work of a man thoroughly conversant with his 
subject, not a rocord of the first impressions, nor the 
extended diary, of a hasty visitor to the country. 
No attempt is made at a history of Burma, but there 
is an excellent description ofjthe state of tho country 
under tho two last kings. Though the government 
may have been admirable in theory, in practice it 
would appear that a worse system could hardly have 
been dovised. Each official, whether high or low, 
was subject to immediate disgrace if he incurred tho 
displeasure of his superiors, and an amusing anecdote 
shows what was tho prevailing opinion as to the 
treatment of unpopular officers : — 


of the Bunaaa #hic^ sS^d hot be oTerlooked— hi? , 
early education. While' this continues to W givftPL 
in the monasteries ijt, is probable thafc the Bhrtixan 
will retain many of his present traits of character. 
And it does not seem likely that schools, so long* 
tried, and on the whole so excellent, will be readily 
superseded. At the present time. we read that: 

“The GovernmeuS and vernacular schools have had very 
little effect in reducing the number of scWais who go daily to 
study in tho dimly-lighted schoolrooms of the monastery. Not 
even in Rangoon have the monks to call for scholars ; they 
Hock there abundantly of their own accord.” 

It is iti domestic rather than in business functions 
that the Burmese appear to advantage. Their good- 
temper and willingness to please and be pleased 
have no drawbacks there, and in the chapters which 
are devoted to accounts of tho plays and festivals in 
which they delight we have an interesting glimpse 
of the picturesque simplicity in which the Burmese 
live. 


“ When Mindohn Min heard that the elections had gono 
against the Ministry in D71, and that Disraeli was to be 
Premier, he sighed and said. 4 Then poor Go-la-sa-tong (Glad- 
stone) is in prison I suppose. I am sorry for him, I don't 
think he was bud fellow.’ ” 

Not only was tho life and freedom of the official 
in jeopardy, but his salary depended upon the 
money he could raise for himself in the area for 
whose revenues he was responsible. Consequently, 
of course, the cultivators paid far more in taxes than 
ever reached the king’s coffers. During tho time of 
King Mindohn tho country was further impoverished 
by tho institution of monopolies, and these were 
only ostensibly removed by Thoebaw when ho 
ascended the throne. It is wonderful to read that 
the latter was, “ on the whole, more popular than 
any king of Burma has been since the days of 
Alompra,” for he was to all appearance an unscru- 
pulous tyrant. Burma may gain something in 
wealth and development of trade by the introduction 
of a body of State-paid, and punctually paid, 
officials. At any rate the reason that Bishop 
Bigandet gave in 1S80 for the comparative poverty 
of the Bunnans — that if any olio was suspected of 
being rich lie became ut once exposed to extortion, 
and even his life was endangered — should, have 
ceased to operate. It is interesting to forecast tho 
change that a settled Government is likely to pro- 
duce in the character of the Burman. Will he 
always continue tho happy-go-lucky person he is at 
present ? Will his superfluous earnings always 
swell the wealth of tho Pagodas or Madrasis ? Or, 
will a Western Government bring a Western turn 
of mind and tho Burman become as careful for to- 
morrow as any of us ‘7 It is undeniable that the 
rule under which lie has lived has contributed to his 
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present disposition in some measure, but natural 
tendency counts for something, and the extreme 
fertility of the country probably counts for more. 
The cultivation of paddy in the plainB of Lower 
Burma mvolves the minimum of labour, and though 
too wet V season sometimes means the loss of a 
whole crop, it is then not too late to secure a second 
harvest, and there is always a market for the 
produce, There is another metpr ifc the production 
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Sir W. Wedderburn moved the ad- 
^Duties° n j ournm 9 n ^ °f the Ilouse of Commons 
on May 18th in order to call attention 
to the effects of Lord Goorgo Hamilton’s recent re- 
arrangement of tho Indian cotton duties. The critics 
of the motion, which was virtually closured, contra- 
dict each other. Sir Henry Fowler, after a consulta- 
tion with Lord George Hamilton behind the Speaker’s 
chair, condemned it as premature and immature. 
The Manchester Guardian, on the other hand, declared 
that it .was “ quite out of date.” Both cannot he 
right, but both may bo wrong. The motion for 
adjournment, which Sir W. Wedderburn describes 
and discusses on another page, was the climax of a 
series of efforts directed against what public opinion 
in India regards ae an inequitable and unnecessary 
piece of taxation. Sir Henry Fowler announced his 
willingness jo discuss the question, and to dofend 
his own policy, at the “proper time.” But when 
will that occasion arise ? Is it not Mr. Henley who 
sings, “ In the streots of By-and-by, stands the 
hostelry of Never”? Under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Act the Secretary of State for India 
is ‘empowered to disallow measures which have 
received the assent of the Viceroy. The efforts of 
Sir W. Wedderburn and his oolleaguesof the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee sought first by private 
communications, then by memorial, and finally by a 


motion in the Houso of Commons, to socure the 
relief for which the people of India prayed. The 
motion would have been submitted a week earlier 
but for the congested condition of the debate on the 
Education Bill and tho imminent publication of a 
Blue-book on tho cotton duties. When it was sub- 
mitted, Lord G. Hamilton had given his assent to 
the obnoxious measures. But it was still open to 
him to remit, by executive order, the duties to which 
exception was taken. Sir W. Wedderburu’s proposal, 
which has been fully explained in our columns, is 
set forth in the Memorial addressod to Lord George 
Hamilton by the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 
Their contention, urgod by all sections of opinion in 
India, official and non-official, Indian and Anglo- 
Indian, is that by tho new Acts which the Govern- 
ment of India was compelled to accept last January, 
a wholly unnecessary tax is imposed upon the poorer 
class of consumers in India at a time when relief, 
is given to the comparatively well- to do. 

The unanimity of opinion in India 
of theT^or* ant * gravity of tho indignation, 

which has been aroused, will not be 
disputed by anybody acquainted with the facts. In 
February, 1895, when the cotton duties were about to 
be included in Sir J. Westland’s tariff, Sir II. James 
moved the adjournment of the House in order 
complain that the duties would result in Protection. 
The motion — immature and premature though it 
may have been— was not discouraged by Sir Henry 
Fowler, who defended his policy in language which 
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a -clerical actmirer afterwards compared to Burkee Sir H, Fowler indicated his interest in the proceed- 


Sir H. Fowler added that if Protection could be 
proved, he would take all possible steps to prevent 
it. The motion was defeated. But it cost many 
Lancashire Liberals their seats, especially as Lord 
Goorge Hamilton, who had stigmatised the duties as 
unfair to Lancashire, re-asserted his opinion as 
Secretary of Sfcato on the eve of the General Election* 
Lancashire woavers and cotton- spinners wore invito d 
in the largest typo and the most vehement tones to 
“ Vote for the Unionists and the Repeal of the Cotton 
Duties.” It remained for Lord George Hamilton to 
redeem his pledge. But, as the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee contend, ho did far more. Reducing the 
duties from 5 to 3.V per cent., and extending the 
excise duties to all cotton cloths woven in Indian 
mills, he at once diminished the burden upon the 
comfortable classes, who wear the liner cloths pre- 
viously subject to a 5 per cont. duty, and increased 
the burdon upon the poorer classes, who woar the 
coarse cloths that wero jireviously subject to no duty 
at all. It is easy to say that a “ boycott ” of Lanca- 
shire cottons is impracticable in India. That is not 
the point. The point is that the “ boycott ” has been 
advocated on what appear to the people of India to 
bo reasonable grounds. Lord George Hamilton says 
that whatever agitation there was in India lias died 
out. Violent agitation, upon which his argument 
seems to sot a premium, may for the moment have 
subsided at tho prospect of rodress. But the sense 
of injustice remains and, as’ the best authorities agree 
in thinking, is not less but more dangerous for being 
driven inwards. Lord George -Hamilton, whose 
courtosy was acknowledged by Si* W. Wodderbum 
on behalf of the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
has not been in India, and therefore may not appre- 
ciate adequately the gravity of a widespread sense of 
injury at the hands of tho Imperial Government. 
Sir John Leng lias just returned from India, and ho 
found every whero signs of strong and bitter resent- 
ment. 


Nobody, we imagine, who has 
observed the career of Sir Ilonry 
bowler since he becamo Secrotary 
of State for India was in the least degree surprised 
at his extraordinary conduct in attacking tho motion 
and repudiating its authors. But in the case of any 
bther man, holding a similar position, such conduct 
■ Would have been strange. Lord George Hamilton 
.htWL overthrown. Sir. II, .Fowler’js _policy.on tho ques- 
tion of the cotton duties as he reversed his policy on 
the question of Chitral. But Sir H. Fowler, like 
^Gallic, cares for none of these things. He -is too 
magnanimous. When Sir W. Wedderburn and his 
friends denounced Lord G. Hamilton’s polioy in 
Chitral, a&4, upheld the policy of his predecessor, 


ings by leaving the House. When they criticised 
Lord G. Hamilton’s re-arrangement of the cotton 
duties, Sir IJ. Fowler, who has not yet been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, singled them out for vehe- 
ment attack, although he had received specially 
early information as to their intentions, and, indeed, 
as to their proceedings from the first. These are, 
it is true, somewhat odd manifestations of Liberal 
principle. But, at any rate, Sir n. Fowler’s zeal 
made it abundantly clear that the motion was not a 
party motion. The Indian Parliamentary Committee 
did its work admirably. It proved a thoroughly 
efficient instrument for securing an Indian discussion 
even at a time of exceptional pressure in the House 
of Commons. But the fact that, with the exception 
of the Front Bench, the whole Opposition rose to 
support Sir W. Wodderbum’ s motion might, but for 
Sir H. Fowler’s speoch, have given a party tinge to 
the incident, especially as not one of tho supporters 
of tho Government did anything to obtain or to 
strengthen the discussion. This apparent one-sided- 
ness was the more curious as the rank$ of the 
Ministerialists include, to say nothing of Mr. Bhow* 
naggree, some distinguished Anglo-Indians who are 
known to sympathise with tho complaints put for- 
ward by Sir W. Wedderburn. Mr. Bhownaggree went 
so far as to take notes of the discussion. But his 
courage Btopped short of a speech. Yet the Indian 
Parliamentary Committoe had left no stone unturnod 
to secure the active co-operation of many of the 
Government’s supporters. Tho incident will un- 
doubtedly strengthen the common belief that Con- 
servatives, when thoir party is in power, will not 
kick against the pricks. Liberal members interested 
in the welfare of India had many pitched battles 
with the late Liberal Government on Indian ques- 
tions and, on the question of simultaneous examina- 
tions, defeated it. It Jooks as if it were easier for a 
camel to go through eye of a needle than for a 
Conservative to act with independence. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Ex- 
Lorcl Welby’a posture still cultivates secrecy in its 
ommisHion. ( | (; ^} )era ^ ong the India Office. The 

affectation of mystery is hard to understand and 
harder to justify. Wi ask again on what grounds 
the pubbe and the Press are debarred from being 
present. Is public criticism feared ? Are the facts 
of Indian expenditure and tho financial rotations 
between. TmBa and the .U nited Iv ingdorn . such, that 
they cannot, with dignity and safety, be divulged ? 

It is unfortunate that such questions should be 
encouraged, as they are, by the procedure adopted 
by Lord Welby and a majority of his colleagues. 
That publicity will be permanently avoided cannot 
be expected by the most sanguine obscurantist. The 
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evidence will, we presume, be published at some 
time. Or is it thought that its mere bulk, if it be 
presented to the public as a whole, will disarm all 
save official readers ? Such a result, if it occurred, 
would be a great misfortune. The electors of the 
United Kingdom are, theoretically, responsible for 
the good government of India, but they are rarely 
reminded of their trust unless Indian troops are 
being borrowed to do Imperial work at the expenso 
of India, or import duties — themselves a product 
and an indication of Indian financial embarrassments 
— aro resontod by Lancashire. If tho proceedings 
before Lord Wolby’s Commission had been reported, 
however baldly, in the Press, many readers might at 
least have been reminded that there is an Indian 
question, and an inkling of its meaning might, 
without an undue strain upon their faculties, havo 
been borne in upon them. Put how many of them 
will sit down to sift tho ponderous volumes which, 
two or three years hence, will give us tho whole 
mass of the evidence in a lump ? Besides, if we 
dare drop such a hint, some suggestions might, in 
the other case, havo been forthcoming from the out- 
side for tho benefit of tho Commission. It is not, 
however, too late for the Commission to mend its 
ways, and if it still refuses to extend its hospitality 
to the public, may we suggest that it should follow 
the example of the recently-appointed Commission 
on T liquor Licensing Laws, as to which the following 
announcement was made a few days ago: — 

“ Tho piiblin will not he mlniittod to the meetings of tho 
Royal Commission on Licensing, but tho Press (except when 
private matters aro discussed) w ill he represented.” 

There is another littlo act of thoughtfulness, also, 
which tho 1 loyal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
seems to liavo overlooked. It is roported to havo 
divided its subject-matter into sections. When tho 
first section is complete, so far as tho evidence is con- 
cerned, why should not that part of the evidence bo 
issued in a single volume without delay? 

Somo Maxim, It 5a ofteu instructive to apply, 
from mulaiis mutandis y to Indian ail airs 
Lord Rosebery, the words of wisdom which fall from 
the lips of British statosmen with, referonco to other 
subjocts. Lord Bosebory, spealring in Devonshire 
on May 15th, repudiated the doctrine that “ the 
groat masses of the people of this country do not 
care much about foroign policy 'S : — > 

“I venturo to say that those who hold that dootrine aro 

wrong, first, because foreign policy is a quostion of expenditure, 
and, secondly, because it is a question of honour. Your policy 
und your expenditure are eo closely allied that they are almost 
interchangeable terms , because your expenditure must depend largely 
upon hour policy , and your policy must depend largely upon your 

expenditure 

Procisely. Yet Sir Heniy Fowler, when he under- 

took to appoint a Commission to enquire into the 


administration and management of Indi&n expendi- 
ture, essayed to mark off questions of policy as for- 
bidden, if not sacred, ground. ' " Your policy and 
your expenditure are so closely allied that they aro 
almost interchangeable terms.” Lord Welby’s 
Commission has doubtless proved tho truth of the 
proposition -.in spite of tho warnings of Sir Henry 
Fowler-— which, however, found no place in tho 
terms of the reference. There was another passage 
in Lord Bosebery’s spooch to which the reform 
party in India will do well to pay attention. lie 
was describing tho battle which now lies before the 
Liberal party : — 

“Lot me tell you quite* franldy that you have a ntiff faj-le 
beforo you. You have to light t.hroo giants— throe enemies in 
ouo. You have, in the first place, to light the present Govt ni- 
ment — a giaut with feet of clay, you may think, but a giant at 
any rate which exert ht s tin* almost unlimited power with 
which it was entrusted at the last election. Put you have, in 
the next place, to fight not merely tho Government, but 
the people who returned them to power. Eor some lime nft< r 
a general election such as the h>t, those who voted Tory, nny, 
those who abstained from voting Liberal, or from voiing at 
all, will feel that they an* in Mime degree participators in, in 
Romo degree responsible for, tic.* action of the present Gov* tu- 
rnout. Well, jou have u third enemy to tight agaiu-t, 

and I am not sure that that is not the most formidable of all. 
You have got to tight, the apathy of the country.— (Hear, 
hear.) It was from the apathy of tho country that tho last 
general election drew its clmf n suits.” 

If this be said in tho green tree, where one of the 
great parties in British politics is contending against 
the other, what must bo said in tho dry, whore 
Indian reformers, destitute cf votes, are endeavoarirg 
to enlist tho sympathy of this “ apathetic ” country 
on the side of their legitimate but unfamiliar griev- 
ances ? Tho lesson, it seems to us, is twofold. In 
the first place, tho Congress loaders should see, as 
most of them do see, the need of patience. limy 
should not bo unduly cast down if tho rate of 
progress eeoms to be dismally slow. But, in the 
second place, they should keep their powder dry and 
leave no stono unturned to “fight the apathy” of 
the United Kingdom. 

Tlje The retirement of Dr. W. A. Hut ter 
North Aberdeen from Parliament is a serious loss to 

.Election. the p ar ty of Indian reform who, on so 
many criticical occasions, wore able to draw upon Lis 
wide knowledge, ripe experience and sound judg- 
ment. His absence from tho House of Commons 
and, still more, tho causo of it, will be deeply re- 
gretted in India. If anything could have mitigabd 
the loss, it would liavo been the election, as li 9 
successor, of so ablo and independent a politician, 
and so tried and true a friend of India, as Professor 
Murison. There was, we believed, good reason to 
anticipate that the choice of Nortli Aberdeen would 
fall tfpoinnir distinguished - contributor. -He-tar 
defeated, not by the votes of the electors, but by the 
methods of a political caucus. He was to o«l'ivalit uv 
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to approach the Liberal executive until his friend 
I)r. Hunter had formally retired, and when, almost 
at the eleventh hour, he visited the constituency, the 
ground had been already salted. Those who know 
anything of North Aberdeen know perfectly well 
that, even so, Professor Murison would have been 
elected by a handsome majority if he had stood as 
an independent candidate. We have nothing to say 
of Captain Pirie, who nearly lost the seat, except 
that he was emphatically not the better man. On 
the morrow of the poll the attempts of the Liberal 
newspapers to explain the melting away of Dr. 
Hunter’s trerendous majority, and the highly 
creditable performance of the Independent Labour 
party, were pathetic as well as ludicrous. The ques- 
tion which this election raises is, we do not hesitate 
to say, a vital question for the Liberal party. Any- 
thing more fatuous than the present practice— as 
dis ioguished fiom the theory — of selecting Liberal 
candidates in some constituencies, it is impossible to 
conceive. 


Nothing is more common in the letters 

Bridlh'rrehH we rece ^ ve ^ rom Indian corre- 

spondents than the complaint that 

the English press is, as regards Indian questions, 
“nobbled” by “the officials,” and that only the 
official view is presented to the public. What is 
meant is not, we imagine, that English journalists 
are bribed— which would be an outrageous and 
grotesque calumny— but that through private influ- 
ence, and the supply of information, the official 
clique secures undue favour at their hands. There 
is some truth in the complaint, though not, we think, 
so much as its authors imagine. It is not probable 
that many journals in the United Kingdom employ 
a leader-writer, to say nothing of a sub- editor, 
whose special subject is India. Indian questions, to 
put it bluntly, are not, or are not believed to be, 
“good business” fur English newspapers. The 
result is that on the not very numerous occasions 
when Indian questions become prominent — as, for 
example, when the Indian Budget is laid before 
Parliament, when the cotton duties cause a stir, or 
when Indian troops are sent to Egypt — the leader- 
writer, who expresses opinion, and the sub- editor, 
who sets out news, have to do the beBt they can in a 
hurry. What is the result ? The Blue-hook supplies 
the one, and Beuter’a telegrams, or the special 
telegrams to the Timet , supply the other. Hence, 
unless the individual journalist happens in some 
way to have been brought into touch with indepen- 
dent Indian opinion, or an Indian question has 
become to some extent a party question in this 
country, official statements and opinions are more or 
less complacently reproduced. It is a matter, not of 
“ nobbling^” but of hurry, and of " the line of least 


resistance.” There is a good deal of human nature 
in journalists. General complaints and regrets that 
this is the case are futile. What might be useful is an 
organised endeavour to supply English newspapers, in 
a convenient form, with the facts and the opinions on 
which educated Indians rely. This is a very different 
thing from sending over bundles of newspapers, 
unwieldy packages of memorials, undigested pam- 
phlets, windy speeches, and discursive articles. The 
destination of these things is, and will remain, the 
waste-pa]; er basket. But we believe that much 
might bo done by the intelligent, regular, and 
prompt supply of concise and well-digested informa- 
tion. English journalists “in the lump” are, we 
are very Buro, on the side of fair play. But they 
are human, they are very much occupied with 
questions that are not Indian, and they are often 
over- worked. It is idle to complain that they ignore 
independent Indian opinion unless steps are taken 
systematically to bring that opinion to their know- 
ledge in a compact and convenient form. This can 
be, and therefore ought to be, done. 

A coRHEsroNDKXT writes : — “ When a 
determined special article in the Times can be 
ptiminm. re p r i n t e d in the columns of Lm>iv 
without unfavourable comments, there is some ground 
for the assumption that tie Indian national cause is 
making headway in England. The value of this 
article, on the cost of solvency to India, is enhanced 
by the fact that it was not a mere haphazard effusion 
at variance with the general tone of the criticisms on 
Indian affairs appearing in the same columns. 
Bather it appears to have been the latest and most 
extreme development of tho writer’s interest in his 
subject. Would that the same felicitations could 
be extended to the editorial staff and the special 
correspondents of the Times ! Unfortunately the 
conversion appears to be sporadic merely, for the 
foreign telegrams, the leading articles, the Parlia- 
mentary notes and reports still bear the stamp of 
official complacency and ignorance, and even the 
writer of ‘Indian Affairs’ has much prejudice to 
slough off before he can be regarded as a fair and 
impartial critic of his subject. Prince Alfonso of 
Portugal is blamed for the ‘note of determined 
optimism ’ which marked his despatches in con- 
nexion with the Goan insurrection. Is there nothing of 
‘determined optimism’ in the opinion that 4 European 
Powers domiciled in the East must preserve their 
supremacy by a perfect civil and military organisa- 
tion such as Great Britain alone seems able to 
maintain in Asia ? 9 Is it, then, by force of arms that 
we hold, or can in the last resort hope to hold, our 
glorious Indian Empire ? Pity rather than surprise 
fills the mind when one hears an intelligent supporter 
of the present Ministry soberly declare that 4 if India 
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is ever so ungrateful as to forget the benefits conferred 
on her by English rule and revolt, the rebellion can 
be crushed again as it has been before/ After all, 
that is the popular view of the Indian mutiny. But 
what is to be thought of the mental attitude which 
admits a just conception of the terrible state of 
Indian finance, yet, while conceding the possibility 
of disturbances in the South Western districts, 
regards them as due, if they occur, merely to the 
bad example set by Portugese subjects ; which 
permits the use of such expressions as 1 our irre- 
sistible position in Asia ’ ; and which 1 recognises 
that it is only our overwhelming force in Asia which 
saves us from similar troubles on a far greater scalo ’ ? 
Is not this something like ‘ determined optimism , ? 

“It is now two months since the 
^ oh * or suggestion was first made that an 

Indian force should occupy Suakin. 
The suggestion was welcomed, and its reception was 
made the occasion of a groat deal of self-laudation 
by the organ which professes to lead English public 
opinion. It was allowed that English appreciation 
of the financial necessities of India and of the 
injustice involved in the presont distribution of 
burdens loft something to be desired. But it was 
confidently statod that in spite of our backward 
education in this respect we had still learned some- 
thing considerable during the last thirty years — bo 
it noted here that the i forward * policy has during 
the last twenty years enjoyed its most remarkable 
degree of prosperity — and that when the Royal 
Commission on Indian finance published its report 
the education of the British electorate and their 
representatives would receive a further impetus. 
This at least was certain, that the iniquitous arrange- 
ment by which England borrowed Indian troops for 
her own purposes and charged the Indian Govern- 
ment for their pay could never recur, and must to 
the next generation of Englishmen appear incredible. 
Alas for the optimism we were encouraged to cherish ! 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on May 12 th 
that, having regard to previous precedents, the 
ordinary expenditure of the Suakin troops would be 
charged upon India. AVhat reoeption would bo 
accorded to the projposal to borrow your neighbour’s 
horse for several months’ heavy work on condition 
that the said neighbour paid for the animal’s corn ? 
Such is the nature of the proposal which a blind and 
selfish adherence to a bad precedent induces the 
Governumnt to lay before Parliament; which the 
Tory Ministry after unsuccessful attempts at evasion 
have only under strong pressure consented to discuss 
in a formal debate after the vacation ; which, finally, 
seems likely to be treated as a fair sub jeot for purely 
partizan strife and supported in violation of all con- 
siderations of justice by the rank and file of the 


Tory party, merely’’ in order to prevent their political 
opponents from scoring even the semblance of a 
triumph. Consider, too, into what a position tho 
obstinacy of the Government has brought them. If 
they carry their proposal they gain, in the sacred 
cause of party, a victory over the consciences of 
their supporters. If they fail to carry the proposal 
they suffer that most shameful of all defeats, a 
defeat in a wrong cause, and in a battle of their own 
provoking. 

“With a Cabinet controlled by tho 
wtre^ 11 ^ n i s * er who primarily responsible 

for the revival of the forward frontier 
policy in 1876, and with Lord George Hamilton at. 
the India Office, ho would indeed be a worthy suc- 
cessor to the immortal Mark Tapley who could view 
with equanimity tho outlook in Asia. It is no:.' 
statod that Russia is about to build a railway that 
will bring her within striking distance of Herat, and 
an alarm is raised. Russia acknowledges the pro- 
ject, pleads purely commercial motives, in which 
plea she is supported by so great an authority as 
Colonel Gerard, and assures us that her policy in 
Asia will be guided solely by the policy of Great 
Britain. If Russia acted up to the letter of such a 
declaration, the prospects of lasting peace in Asia 
would be indeed poor ; for oven tho most ardent 
supporter of the forward policy will hardly claim 
that its tendency is pacific. It is openly admitted 
that tho latest Russian movo is probably due to the 
reports which have reached St. Petersburg as to 
the ‘ enormous stores and great j) re P ara ti° ns h>c 
advance at the end of the North- AVestern Rad- 
way of India.’ No attempt is made to deny tho 
existence gf such stores and preparations, or to 
explain the purpose of them. Moreover, hall 
a crore of rupees is to be set asido this year for 
mobilization. Everything seems to indicate a 
pursuance of the policy of aggression in an 
aggravated form. It is England not Russia who is 
taking the offensive. Russia, although her designs 
may not bo so peaceful as she asserts, certainly 
maintains for the most part a defensive attitude, 
abandoning it only when it suit 9 her policy iu 
Manchuria and Coroa to provoke British activity and 
fix British attention on the mountainous wastes of 
Afghanistan, and to secure freedom from jealous 
interference with her purposes on the Pacific Coast. 
To accuse her of designs on India by way of 
Afghanistan is to accuse her of mad folly. Yet, as 
Simla well knows, the accusation is almost certain to 
receive credit in England. AVhile the forces that 
fight against progress are flourishing with such £in- 
diminished vigour it is worse than folly to turn our 
gaze backwards and contemplate what little has been 
achieved with anything approaching satisfaction.” 
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THE COTTON DUTIES AND THE INDIAN 
POOR. 


A PARLIAMENTARY PROTEST. 
By Sib W. Wkddkiuiubn, Baijt., M.I\ 


Strait is tlie gato aiul narrow is the way for any 
Member who desires to raise a debate in tlio House 
of Commons on an Indian grievance. He cannot 
bring it up on the British Estimates by moving a 
reduction of the Secretary of State’s salary, because 
the Secretary of Stato for India is privileged to bolp 
himself from the Indian Treasury without a voto 
from tho House of Commons. The Member who 
desires to appeal unto Csosar has therefore only two 
alternatives remaining : to move tho adjournment of 
the House ; or wait for that dim and distant day, tho 
“ Indian Budget,” on which, some time in August or 
September, tho accumulated complaints, appeals, 
hopes, and aspirations of 1250 millions of our fellow 
subjects are summarily disposed of by a few scattered 
members before a jaded and empty House. 

If tho matter is in his view emergent ho must try 
to movo tho adjournment ; and lie at once finds him- 
self surrounded by countless snares and pitfalls, lie 
must in the first place satisfy tho Speaker that the 
matter is not only of public importance, but also 
that it is “ defmito and urgent.” As in tho days of 
Lcnthall, so now also, tho Speaker lias neither oyes 
to soe nor tongue to speak but as the nou&o is 
pleased to direct ; tho Speaker must ropresent th*» 
average feeling of tho IIouso, and from this point of 
view how many Indian grievances will he deemed of 
public importance? A fortiori , how many will ho 
judged to bo urgent when in competition with homo 
questions of hunting party interest? And having 
satisfied tho Speaker on these ppints our Member 
must arrange for at least forty sympathisers to 
bo present in tho House at tbe right moment, and 
riao in their places to support his motion. Anyone 
acquainted with tho ways of tho IIouso knows what 
a difficult task this L. Mombers are at all times 
.liable to bo called away for one reason or another, 
and with tho best intuition often fail to keep their 
appointments. A Government Whip responsible to 
provent a count knows this well, and dues not con- 
sider himself safe unh in order to provide a IIouso 
of fort}’ members, ho has got a promise from at least 
100. For a private Member to make certain of those 
forty good men and true, is thus a source of con- 
tinuing anxiety. And even if he is successful in 
these various proceedings, he may still ho balllod by 
any single Member who chooses to put down a 
blocking motion ; that is who gives notice of a re- 
solution hearing on the same subject. If this is 
done, as wasdonoon May 1 3th in the case of tho Indian 
troops at Suakin, no one is allowed to movo tho 
adjournment to call attention to the same subject 
matter. 'Further, comes the danger of the closure 
which, as in tho case of Chitral, may be applied 
at the very commencement of the proceedings. 
Also, you must stand up exactly at the right 
moment, which ia after quostion time, immediately 
after the last question has been asked, or 
your opportunity may be gone for ever. Finally 


some technical point raised at the last moment r 
some small oversight in procedure, may wreck the 
frail bark even as it seems safely to be entering 
port. 

Such being the dangers which beset the adven- 
turous soul who contemplates moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House, it must be admitted that we 
have on the whole been fortunato as regards the 
case of the Indian Cotton Duties. The precedent of 
Sir Henry Jamos’s motion in February of last year 
was a valuable one, and I was able to satisfy tho 
Speaker that the griovanco in question was definite 
and urgent, mainly by pointing out that it lay in 
the hands of tho Secretary of Stato at once to 
romedy tho evil which was arousing so much 
ill-feeling in India. Acting in his executive 
capacity he could, by a stroke of tho pen, either 
disallow the obnoxious Acts altogether, or at least 
remit those duties wl’ieh pressed upon the poorest 
class of consumers. 

Accordingly tho Speaker accepted the motion, and 
asked the House whether it would give leave to 
movo tho adjournment. And tlion tho independent 
members who sit on the Liberal f-iilo eamo bravely to 
the front. Tho Indian Parliamentary Committee 
had done their work well. They came themselves, 
and brought their friends ; so tho striking spectacle 
was seen of the whole unofficial Opposition rising in 
a body, and amid hearty cheers leave was given * 
and poor India was allowed an opportunity vicariously 
to record a protest against tho injustice which has 
been done toiler. In this matter tho thanks of India 
aro especially due to the Irish Members who in full 
numbers gave thoir support, for they did so against 
their direct interest, which is at present to oppose 
any delay which may interfere with the early passing 
of tho promisod Irish Land Bill. Acknowledgments 
aro also duo to the Members connected witli Lanca- 
shire, who put justice to India before any personal 
considerations. 

Tho Government put on tbc closure when Mr. Soul tar 
rose to support the motion, it is much to be ro- 
grottod that tho House was deprived of tho oppor- 
tunity of hearing a gentleman who-»o long residence 
in India in an independent position entitled him to 
speak with authority. Other independent Members, 
by rising, also showed thoir desire to challenge tho 
official version of the case. But tho discussion was 
cut short, and we had no opportunity for a reply. 
Under these circumstances, the dobuto having beon 
thus maimed and rendered incomplete, there was no 
alternative for mo but to withdraw the motion, with 
a view to bring up the matter again upon another 
occasion. Looking to the overwhelming majority of 
the Government, it w as not possible to obtain any im- 
portant concession. But it was always something in 
the right direction that Mr. Arthur Balfour, in con- 
sideration of the withdrawal, promised to do his best 
to bring on the Indian Budget at an early date. 
Sir H. Fowler statod that he was prepared to make 
his defence, and that the defence would be made at 
tho proper time. It is desirable to know when that 
convenient season will come, and how he proposes tc 
create the opportunity he contemplates. It is pro- 
bable that he will be publicly questioned on this 
important point. 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT THI} BUDGET. 
By Pbofbssok A. F. Munraotf, LL.D. 


By grace of accident and the turning of the screw, 
the Indian Budget, as wo have sfeen, has just suc- 
ceeded in getting itself formally balanced. But it 
is only the purely official mind that can experience 
any solid satisfaction from the performance. The 
result is all but absolutely negative, and the dreary 
stone will have to be rollod up the rough hillside 
again next year with the same oppressive labour and 
vexation. None more than ourselves would rejoice 
to be able to congratulate Sir James Westland on a 
genuino surplus based on a natural expansion of the 
resources of the country — a healthy surplus bringing 
honest cheer to the hearts of the pooplo. When 
shall that good time be ? 

Certainly not until Sir James’s tnilitary colleagues 
shall be kept from thwarting his anxious endeavours 
with thoir foolish and futilo enterprises. The pages 
of this magazine have displayed in tho fullest detail 
tho disastrous influence of military expenditure upon 
the Calcutta finances, and the utter hopelessness of 
their rotrioval so long as that influence remains in 
tho ascendant. There is no question at all that the 
army in India must be sufficient in strength and in 
equipment, and ready for any necessary service. So 
far one can agree with Sir llonrV Brackenbury. But 
where lies tho necessity for such enormous expendi- 
ture as has been going on for many years along tho 
north-western frontier ? During the past year alone, 
tho Chitral expedition cost, according to Sir Henry 
Braokonbury, no loss than 173.] lakhs. But for this 
drain, “ the whole military expenditure would have 
been 70 lakhs below the estimates.” Consider, thou, 
tho difference to tho Budget if there had boon no 
Chitral expedition ; and tho further difference in 
future Budgets if there wore no continued occupa- 
tion of the country. Tho question inevitably works 
round to tho point of policy, arid that, wo take it, is 
absolutely boyond argument. It was no necossary 
service on which these 173] Ukhs wero expended. 
Tho frontier is not a whit safer or less unfriendly 
than it would have been at the present moment if 
there had been no expedition whatever. The thing 
is tho merest wantonness of military caprice. It is 
time that tho Russian bugbear were summarily 
extruded from our imaginations. With tho threo 
great passes under English guns, wo may sloep 
comfortably — even if Russia wants India. It is 
very certain that India, in spite of all our provoca- 
tions, does not waiffc Russia, r 
With regard to internal military needs, it is but 
cheap rhetoric to contrast, as Sir James Wostland 
contrasted, the peace and security given to the 
country under British rule with the war and dis- 
turbance that previously reigned. The argument 
can easily miss the point, aud it might readily bo 
stretched to cover ten times as many lakhs as Sir 
Henry Brackenbury threw away on Chitral. Reace 
and security once established, can it bo contended 
seriously that, the present army, with all the ex- 
penditure it entails, is required for their permanent 
maintenance ? Such a contention would be nothing 
short of ridiculous. The country would be absolutely 


peaceful and secure with the merest formality of an 
army, if it had but reasonable prosperity and wore 
governed without gratuitous irritations. When the 
internal need of an army is in question, it is well to 
recall the attitude of tho general population of India 
even during the very crisis of the Great Mutiny 
itself. But while it is obviously necessary that the 
army should be sufficient and effectively equipped, 
it does not follow that needless expense may not be 
incurred in keeping up with tho newest inventions. 
The military secretary naturally desires to signalise 
his tenure of office by external signs of improved 
efficiency ; he aims at breaking the record. This 
spirit, essentially good and not to be damped in- 
considerately, still noeds to be watehod and con- 
trolled. Tho saving of IffiV lakhs a year on 
ammunition, clothing, and war material generally, 
points to an important moans of evading the toll of 
exchange, and of stimulating internal industries. 
The pressuro of necessity seems at length to be 
opening our official eyes to tho probability of getting 
more golden eggs out of tho goose by feeding the 
animal judiciously than by starving her outright. 
The more comfortable her condition, tho less likely 
is she to be perverse. 

Too many of Sir James Westland’s argumouts 
seem to betray an official compulsion of forgetfulness 
of tho practical working of his finance operations. 
The immediate business of the Finance Minister is 
to balance his books, no doubt ; but the essential 
business, aitor all, is to establish and maintain 
contentment among tho people. In the face 
of the fiscal severities in tho Madras Rresidoncy — 
and these can bo more or less paralleled in 
other parts of tho country — what practical use 
is tliero iu pointing out that tho share in land 
assessments taken by the Government “has been 
steadily rodueod durirfg the last hundred years”? 
The argument can bring no consolation to the poor 
pooplo that aro sold up. If the fact bo correctly 
statod, then there is an important screw loose some- 
whoro else, and this screw requires to bo very 
promptly tightened. In the abstract, indcod, “the 
charge of one rupee per head of population is not a 
high price to pay for tho protection affordod;” but 
what if that single rupee cannot bo paid without a 
feeling of pressure that does not tend to satisfaction 
with the Government that extracts it? The con- 
dition of tho people demands some little considera- 
tion. Tho cost of government must bo proportioned 
to the strength of tho hacks that have got to bear it. 
Our Indian administrators do not seem to got into 
their heads offoctivoly tho fact that they aro dealing, 
not with a rich country, but with a population that 
is extremely and exceptionally poor. What would 
even a rich country like England say to a demand of 
one shilling out of every sovereign of income for tho 
costs of military expenditure alone ? How incom- 
parably more grievous, then, is such a demand when 
so few of the population possess an income boyond 
tho necessities of a very spare livelihood, and so 
many millions always hover on the margin of a bare 
existence ? 

Sir James Westland’s logic on the famine grant 
is apparently unimpeachable. Strictly, perhaps, 
there is no such thing as a Famine Fund. Though 
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we expected an assignment of a crore and a half, 
wo ought to applaud the generosity of the Govern- 
ment in conceding a crore. It is obviously perverse 
that tho people should not be satisfied. The Govern- 
ment may, however, be reminded of tho virtuously 
indignant protest of Lord Lytton against the 
suggestion that the so-called famine fund would 
not be steadily and strictly maintained. What is 
the value of that protest now ? And what is the 
good of a precisian logic in face of a popular 
interpretation of the Government intentions empha- 
sised with the solemn and burning protestation of a 
Governor-General ? This famine fund — or whatever 
it may be dosignatod — was a thing that touched the 
hearts and imaginations of the people, and might 
have been worked to issues of the highest general 
importance— a far higher importance than even the 
immediate purpose of protection from famine. But 
the ardent imagination of the people has been 
severely douched by the cold logic of the Govern- 
ment. Could thero be a more cogent illustration of 
the hopeless inability of officialism to grasp the true 
basis of successful government of an Eastern popula- 
tion V The famino grant simply depends on a 
surplus. A surplus ought to have been always a 
matter of course. But how much could have been done 
with the idea ! And how much has been undone by 
tho chill substitution of a chunk of logic ? 

Consider this nicely balanced Budget from the 
point of view of tho salt tax. “ The salt tax, accord- 
ing to Mr. Connell ” — we quote from an article in 
the Times, reprinted in India for May — “ was 
augmented by 18 million of rupees between 1884-85 
and 1893-94. Sir James Westland’s Budget shows 
a still further increase, making a total addition of 
about 23 million rupees levied on a necessity of life 
botwoen 1881-85 and 1895-9G.” This increase, it is 
explained, “ arises partly from an incroaso in the 
population, partly from their power of purchasing 
larger quantities of salt, partly from a windfall, and 
partly from a more uniform levy of the tax through- 
out India.” The increase in tho population means 
mainly an increase in misery; the more uniform 
lovy of the tax throughout India means an injustice 
to somo in order to relieve tho galling pinch to 
others ; tho power of purchasing larger quantities is 
merely a delusive way of stating that larger quanti- 
ties were in fact purchased. This tax may indeed 
be, as General Chesney thought, “ the least irksome 
form of taxation that could bo dovised ” — for the 
collectors of excise duty; for the population, it is 
certainly the most irksome and irritating. It is the 
standing opprobrium of Government. Salt is a 
necessity of life to man and animal; yet the duty 
placed upon it by a beneficent Government is some- 
thing like 1,000 per cent, on thejmarket price. Tho 
official compiler of the “Moral and Material 
Progress of India ” Blue-book computes that, taking 
together agricultural and household salt, “ over the 
whole of British India the average incidence of the 
salt tax is 4 ; annas (or about 4d) per head of the 
population.” Like tho rupee for military protection, 
fourpence a head for salt looks a very trilling affair 
indeed. Bilt the significance of it is, not lightness 
of taxation, but deplorable poverty of the people. 

The question of the poverty of India is funda- 


mental, and will have to be seriously faced. The 
manipulation of Budget figures may serve to lull the 
uneasiness of those that take their views of India 
without independent examination from official 
sourcos ; but at the best it can only slur over the 
real problems of Indian Government and admini- 
stration. Instead of plucking the fleeces of the 
flock, we ought to be filling their bellies. There 
can be no real contentment with English rule s 6 
long as there exists such painful poverty, with tho 
aggravation of irritating taxation. Yet it is the 
friendly feeling and confidence of the natives that 
forms tho vory basis of our Indian Empire. ’ There 
is no sense in underrating the advantages of external 
security and internal peace ; but, after all, whon it 
comes to tho pinch, those things are assumed as- 
matters of course, and it would be folly to expect 
hungry mon to bo satisfied with such achievement 
on the part of the Government. Theso advantages 
are merely preliminary. The true w’ork of govern- 
ment then begins, llow littlo progress we have yet 
made, with all our good intentions and arduous 
labours, is only too painfully manifest. “ With all 
its assossing, and irrigating, and railway building, 
and settling, the Government of India is not able, 
one year with another, to got an average of tw r o 
rupees an acre rent from tho cultivated area of the 
Empire of India. Upon this thin base is the super- 
structure of our costly and wasteful administration 
reared.” Thus wrote Mr. A. J. Wilson in the 
Investors' IT vine for September last, in an article on 
“Indian Finance,” to which attention w T aB urgently 
drawn in these columns. That article may well 
stand as a commentary bn the Indian Budget, pro- 
foundly damnatory yet thoroughly sound, until tho 
Finance Minister takes his courage in both hands, 
and reforms his accounts. But the Finance 
Minister, it must bo recognised, is hound hand and 
foot by tho policy of tho Government ; and can the 
Government be moved to repress futile military 
adventure and foster tho real development of internal 
prosperity ovon under the moDaoe of catastrophe 
Must it bo a condition precedent that the menace be 
realised in disaster ? 


THE MOPLA1IS AND THE LAND TAX IN 
INDIA. 

By J. J) acosta. 

Agriculture, which is the staple industry in India, 
was introduced in pro-historic times by immigrant 
races whose descendants still pursue tho samo avoca- 
tion in our Indian provinces, the aborigines of the 
country having retired into hill tracts and forests 
where we find them now living in a state of semi- 
civilisation. The law’s and customs of the immigrant 
commuuities remained long in force, and fiere re- 
spected even by the Muhammadan eon^ierors of 
India, probably because they were found ^o bo based 
on principles of justice and the natural wants of the 
poople, and doubtless also because their observance 
had produced so high a degree of prosperity that the 
wealth of India had become proverbial among the 
nations of the earth.. A main drift of those laws 
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was to secure to each individual the fruit of his 
industry, while it laid on him an equitable share of 
4die duty of protecting the lives and property of the 
community. 

The Moplahs, who cultivate the land on the 
western side of the Indian peninsula, aro one of 
those immigrant races, and are believed, from cer- 
tain traits of character, to have Ishmaelitic blood in 
their veins. The British officials of the district 
represent them as “the most thrifty and industrious 
community in the Malabar;” and the following 
particulars regarding their laws and customs, which 
were published in the Pioneer of the 25 th March last, 
may interest the read or : — 

" From time immemorial it wan n recognised law of landlord 
and tenant, that a lease was good for twelve years and, at the 
expiration of that term, it was an invariable custom to permit 
the tenant to renew his lease in paying twenty per cent, of the 
amount of the lease us a renewal fee. When that, fee was 
paid, the landlord had no right to ask for any increase in tho 
lease amount, or to oust the tenant.” 

Thus tho landlord’s claim for rent was perma- 
nently fixed by law, and the tenant was allowed to lay 
by savings, wherewith ho could improve his farm 
and homestead, and tide over seasons of drought and 
inundation. The same codo of laws protected tho 
landlord from arbitrary demands of tho Raja or 
ruler of the country, by solemn injunctions resting 
on popular moral precepts, which in the course of 
time, acquired tho forco and the very sanctity of 
religion. these conditions fully account for the 
accumulation of wealth which amazed nations loss 
• equitably ruled ; they account also for the industrious 
a ?T “J^^iding spirit Which distinguishes the people 
' ot ^ u “ ia - The gentle maimers of tho Hindus, how- 
ever, encouraged tho aggression, while their wealth 
excited the cupidity, of the predatory hordes who 
overran and devastated many fertile tracts of the 
country , until the Mughal empire was established. 

I hat empire, which rested on despotism, was totter- 
ing under its own weight when the British first 
landed in India. Corruption and anarchy roigned in 
several provinces ; satraps oppressed and despoilod 
tne people, thus creating a state of things which 
enabled tho Chartered Company of British Merchants, 
who had obtained from their Government tho mono- 
poly of tho trade with India, to establish and extend 
their dominion in various directions far beyond the 
limits of thoir factories. Their rapid success in 
amassing wealth excited envy among their country - 
inen at home, and rumours of criminal methods 
being used by tho English in India, in tho acquisi- 
tion of wealth, alarmed the moral sense of the nation. 
An enquiry was forthwith instituted into tho Com- 
pany s administration, which led to restrictions being 
placed on their powers, when their charter had to be 
renewed, Similar investigations w r ere thenceforth 
periodically held, which facilitated the introduction 
or reform. Crown courts were established in the 
presidency towns, undue restrictions which had 
b ®f n exercised over the press were removed, and 
other improvements were made in the adminis- 
tration. 

Meanwhile the. British Cabinet sought to obtain a 
ef direct interference in the management of 
affairs in India. The power they coveted was an 


irresponsible power, since Parliament was the only 
authority to which they were responsible, and Par- 
liament contained no representative of the Indian 
populations whoso interests wore concerned in the 
matter. Nevertheless a Bill was passed creating a 
Board of Control for Indian Affairs, the president of 
which was to bo a inembor of the Government, and 
the evil was aggravated by a clause providing 
secrecy for the proceedings of that board. This 
unconstitutional stop led to tho adoption of the 
unwise policy towards Afghanistan which involved 
us in our first war with that country — a war tho 
disastrous and humiliating termination of which, in 
1 8 12 , startled the world. The same irresponsible 
power prompted and enforced the discreditable 
policy which undoubtedly resulted in the rebellion and 
mutinies of 18.57 and 18.38. Tho appalling amount of 
blood and treasure expended in attempts to suppress 
the rebellion, and tho anxiety which agitated tho 
nation while British supremacy in India trembled 
in the balance, suggested a radical change in our 
system of governing India. The Chartered Company 
and the Board of Control wore abolished, and the 
powers they had exercised wore vested in a Principal 
(Secretary of State, assisted by a Council, whose con- 
currence was declared to bo essential in all matters 
involving the expenditure of Indian revenue. This 
restraint on the Indian Secretary’s powers was, how- 
ever, rondered illusory by other clauses of the Act of 
1858 for the better government of India, which enabled 
him to elude tho apparent restraint. 

To the virtually irresponsible power thus entrusted 
to tho Indian Secretary was duo the revival of the 
condemned policy which had resulted in the Afghan 
war of 1888-12, and involved us again in an Afghan 
war equally disastrous to British prestige and British 4 
interests. To the samo irresponsible power was duo 
tho revival of tho unfortunate policy which had 
resulted in our grqat troubles of 1857-58, and was 
pursued afterwards in entire disregard of the pledges 
given in tho Poyal Proclamation of 1858, in which 
our Queen, addressing tho people of India in tho 
name of the British nation, said: “We hold our- 
selves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the samo obligations of duty which bind us to 
our other subjects, and those obligations, by tho 
blessings of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil.” 

How far the Secretary of State charged with 
redeeming tho pledges then given by our Sovereign 
on that solomn occasion endeavoured to fulfil his 
duty faithfully and conscientiously, was shown ill tho 
debate on the conduct of the Indian Government 
towards tho Maharaja of Kashmir, which took place 
in the House of Commons on the 5th July, 1890. A 
resume of that noteworthy debate will bo found in 
tho Lam Magazine and Review of November, 1898. 

The alarm and indignation of our Indian allios at 
the conduct of the British Government towards tho 
young Maharaja of Kashmir has since been intensi- 
fied by the conduct of that Government towards 
other Indian princes. In the Kashmir case charges 
of treasonable conspiracy and intended murder wore 
brought against the Maharaja as grounds for de- 
priving him of the administration of his State and of 
the bulk of his revenues. The Maharaja at once 
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denounced theso charges as false and the documentary nent whenever complications in other parte x>f the 
evidence adduced in their support as forgeries, and world necessitate the removal from India of ' any 
he demandod an enquiry into their alleged truth, material number of the British troops on whom we 
Whereupon the charges were droppod without the now rely for the safety of our Indian territories, 
enquiry asked for being granted. 

The two disastrous w r ars mentioned above, and “* ~~ ~ r_ ^' 


the equally unsuccessful expeditions sent foi* the 
subjugation of trans- frontier tribes, burdened the 
Indian Exchequer with heavy additions to the public 
debt, and increased taxation was imposed for defray- 
ing the interest of the new loans contracted. The 
land tax, from which the largest item of Indian 
revenue is derived, was enhanced so excossively that 
its collection is marked by cruel severities, as was 
stated in Parliament in the form of questions, to 
which the Government promisod answers pending a 
reference to India, but has not given them as yet, 
although two years have since elapsed. 

The Moplahs, being cultivators of land in private 
estates, are not diroctly liable for the land tax 
claimed by tho Government ; but they have been 
drawn within the sphere of tho fiscal severities prac- 
ticed in tho Madras Presidency, through an enact- 
ment of the Government which — superseding the 
traditional law which protected them from arbitrary 
enhancements of rent— compelled their landlords to 
enforce oxcossive rents w r ith tho aid of tho Executive 
and the British tribunals, in ordor that they might 
be in a position to satisfy tho arbitrarily enhanced 
demands of the Government. The Moplahs, when 
stripped of their savings and unable any longer to pay 
the increased rents for which they were prosecuted, 
turned against the British officials whom they iden- 
tified as thoir actual oppressors; and tho country has 
since been in a chronic state of disturbance. The 
public has repeatedly boon told that the Moplah 
outbreaks were due, not to any action of tho Govern- 
ment in connexion with the land tax, but to religious 
fanaticism alone ; but tho well-informed organ of the 
Indian Civil Service, The Pioneer, tukos a very dif- 
ferent viow of the question, as tho following extract 
will show : — 

“ It is all very woll to say that these recurring outbreaks are 
the result of pure religious fanaticism ; but a deeper acquain- 
tance with the subject will show that the Moplahs are men of 
strong religious feeling who make religion the channel -through 
which their discontent finds escape. From whatever cause the 
Moplah does resort to arms, his Islamik principles compel him 
to die fighting against the Christian kafirs under whose sway 
he lives ; for thus only is heaven assured and death is a release 
from the weariness of life in tho present. Mr. Logan (the 
chief official in the district) undoubtedly lays his finger on 
the irritating sore when he suys that the discontent is duo to 
the oppressions and exactions of the system of land tenure ; he 
says in elfect 1 give opportunities to the Moplahs, who are 
thrifty and industrious, to become prosperous, and they will 
become law-abiding.’ In l SSI, after the outbreak in Arcade- 
kade, Mr. Logan urged upon the Government tho adoption of 
measures in view of placing the land tenuro system upon an 
improvod footing, but nothing has been done to give practical 
effect to his suggestion.”— J'wmer, March 25th, IS 90. 

The case of the Moplahs is the case of the cultivators 
throughout British India; for the burdens upon 
land have been oppressively increased everywhere, 
in order to provide for the growing military expendi- 
ture of the Government. The suffering and dis- 
content engendered in these circumstances constitute 
a political danger which threatens to become immi- 


FEONTIEES AND FINANCE. 

[By an Independent Politician.] 

The enquiring publicist is no doubt an pfficial 
nuisance, if he may ho a public benefactor. His 
supposed importinonco may bo a national service, 
because there are many matters which the ordinary 
official wishes to express in his own way, if not to 
disguise. It is particularly so in Indian matters, 
and hence investigation is rendered the reverse of 
easy, and the investigator is considered a bore, 
whose motives are to be decried and whose path is 
to be strewn with tho difficulties which constitute 
the attractions of an “ obstacle raco.” I know no 
subject less easy to master than that which touchos 
the frontier policy in India for the last twenty years, 
or ever since wo abandoned the policy of masterly 
inactivity for that of ambitious muddle. It does not 
seem too hard to suggest that several persons are 
concerned in tho art of' mystification and misleading, 
in order to repel enquiry and to sustain a policy that 
would bo unmistakably condomnod if it could be 
studied clearly and consecutively in common with 
any other branch of Imperial policy and administra- 
tion. 

When a publicist is assurod that the old school of 
Lawrence was a mistake, and that untold benefits 
havo arisen from tho acceptance of more progrossivo 
ideas, ho naturally asks in what Parliamentary or 
Indian papers the forward frontier polity can bo 
found clearly statod in its historical, military, finan- 
cial and commercial bearings. Some returns and 
reports there are bearing on tho subject, but they 
are not intended to bo particularly intelligible. 
Surely this is a blunder of tho first magnitude. 
Eithor tho policy in question can bo so expounded 
and defended, or it cannot. In tho one case, there 
ought to be no attompt at confusion and secrecy ; 
in the other, tho arts of concealment, partial or 
obvious, become logical and natural, though emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. 

It may be asked why anyone should desire to look 
at this matter in a common-sense way. The answer 
is that, if wo aro invited to approvo, wo are insulted 
if we are not entitled to understand. The forward 
frontier policy may bo tho best thing India has ever 
had since the government passed into Imperial 
hands. But, at any rate, it ought to bear investiga- 
tion, and tho facts connected with it ought to be 
found clearly arranged in Stato papers. Admiration 
based on ignorance is not worth much. It is the 
main thing required of Imperial politicians. Most 
of us are eager to acknowledge merit and genius 
where we can detect it. The world is not over-rich 
in splendid statesmanship and military strategy, and 
we are too ready to acknowledge their existence to 
rule India out of our sphere of observation and 
eulogy. Accordingly, it seems a great mistake 
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claim so much for this special policy, to tell us so 
little about it, and to brand as cheap economists or 
mean patriots or would-be revolutionists the persons 
who dosiro to be in quite as good a position to come 
to conclusions as the champions and fuglemen of the 
new frontier policy. It is a poor tost of succoss 
when oJTicialism starts the cheering, and will not lot 
us know for what wo aro to cheer. 

Why is not somo specially competent statesman or 
military stall officer entrusted with the task of giving 
the natives of India and the people of Great Britain 
a succinct account of the different frontier expe- 
ditions of recent years, in a frank and careful 
manner ? We want to know how they arose, what 
objects were aimed at, what they cost in men and 
money, and what are the net results from tho mili- 
tary, financial, and commercial and political stand- 
points. If thoy will not boar such handling, there 
must bo something about them that is not entiroly 
satisfactory. Of course, wo know as much as that 
in somo caaos, but tho surface lessons might be more 
deoply imprinted under the weight of oflicial know- 
lodgo, and perhaps there might be less reason for 
bragging and bluster in certain quarters. I know 
there are one or two papers bearing on the points in 
quostion, but they are inexact, insufficient, and they 
leave out material points in tho story. Tho informa- 
tion desired should bo much more minute than any 
yet givon. It should include subsidies, the extra 
cost of political agents, tho improvement of roads, 
the effect of success or failure upon trado anil 
kindred matters. Nothing should bo concealed. But 
as it is, to conceal as much as possible is thought 
good form. 

Whon the abovo work has been dono wo could 
arrive at a judgment on tho quostion as to whether 
tho finances of India owe the greater part of their 
muddle and embarrassment to these exploits. “ Yes,” 
replies the oflicial apologist, “you want us to provo 
your case.” L answer for myself and a considerable 
class in England : “Wo have no theory ono way or 
the other. Wo have but suspicions, and we want 
the truth. It is your policy, and it is for you to 
defend it.” But beyond this statistical part, we 
desire to know whether India is roally any safer or 
feels more secure, or is less liable to panic because 
of those forward frontier movoraents. If this cannot 
be fairly well established then the money spent has 
boon wasted, more or loss, with little to show for it. 
The case of Quetta is perhaps a strong one, because 
it lies outside our ordinary Indian frontier. Is there 
much else to show from the purely strategic point of 
view ? Eor example, docs the occupation of Chitral 
relative to some bigger movement provo to be of any 
better value than the occupation of Gilghit did in 
view of trouble in Chitral ? As to popular opinion, 
it may be despised, but it must be considered, I 
am not sure that it has been soothed. But what do 
the forward men care ? They talk of bazaar gossip 
when they want to justify a forward move, and 
despise it when it becomes a question as to the 
popular effect of that movo. The largest benefit 
obtained from such advances as have been made is 
perhaps to be found in limiting the area about which 
military men can talk or work themselvos up into 
contentions and contagious fever. 


The cost to India of the forward frontier policy of 
the last eightoon years has been put at thirty 
millions and a half of English money. The sum 
includes operations in Egypt and Burma, but how 
they aro to be ruled out I cannot see. India has 
three frontiers, (1) a normal frontier, (2) a forward 
frontior, and (3) a fanciful frontier. The last roaches 
from the Bed Sea, westward, to Mekong, eastward. 
If all three kinds of expenditure were fairly stated, 
the sum named above would be largely exceeded. 
Now, tho business man would have imagined that 
expenditure would have begun on frontier No. 1, 
instead of first reaching tho other two, and have 
been largest thereon. Is that the fact ? Sir Henry 
Brackenbury recently stated that the coast defences 
of Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and Rangoon 
had been completed, and tho bridge heads at Sukkur 
and Attoek, on the Indus, finished. Forts at Ivawal 
Tindi were making progress, but wero not yet armed. 
Now, all these constructions havo been subsequent 
in time and policy to the forward frontier movement. 
They thus provo its military insufficiency, because 
the normal frontier has had to be defended, in spite 
of tho boast that by extonding the frontier such 
works could bo avoided- -tho oarly claim of the for- 
ward school. Financially, therefore, we soom to 
come to these points : that much of our money has 
been wasted on No. 2, and perhaps on No. 3; 
that after all we havo had to spend money 
sequentially on No. 1, and concoal tho process; 
and (3) that native and English opinion would at 
any time, on reason being shown, have sanctioned 
legitimate expenditure on frontier No. 1 without 
grumbling. 

Here lot mo remark that, spoaking for myself an<| 
the independent class, it is a mistako to say that w# 
grudge tho money to mako India strong. Choap 
sneers about weak politicians who object to military 
expenditure aro beside the mark. The money for 
actual and not imaginary dofenco can always be 
found. It is rnonoy well spent. Take out the 
eighteen millions of monoy in English pounds spent 
in Afghanistan, and soo how far it would have gone 
in building and arming tho coast and Indus defences! 
It would have paid for the entire work and left 
money in hand for army improvements. 

It is further to bo borne in mind that forward 
frontier expenditure has weakened India for internal 
and natural frontier defonco in other ways than the 
one I have just montioued, though that is serious 
enough. “I believe there is no greater extrava- 
gance than to maintain a large army and to koep 
that army unready for war,” remarked Sir Henry 
Brackenbury in speaking on the Military Budget. 
Now, it so happens that whilst money has been spent 
on frontier advances, it has not been spent on matters 
that wanted attention. I take mobilisation first. 
The first step in that reform began five years ego. 
It was then, as Sir Henry Brackenbury concedes, 

“ only in embryo.” Forty-nine and a half lakhs are 
to be spent in the coming year in these preparations. 
Take transport second : it is “ our greatest difficulty 
in India,” according to the same unquestionable 
authority. The Chitral campaign proved that trans- 
port arrangements were not what they ought to be. 
Here, then, are examples of an ambitious policy and 
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its effects. We extend our frontiers, and we do not 
proportionately strengthen, but weaken, the effective 
force of the army, because its readiness for action is 
nogleeted. 

It will be said that this attack on the forward 
frontier school is inconsiderate and unjust. Does 
not such a complaint emphasise the necessity for 
some statement of the kind mentioned in a foregoing 
paragraph? I hold that it does; and I further 
contend that it shows the necessity for more caution 
m handling frontier questions and provoking frontier 
squabbles. I shelter myself, finally, behind Sir 
Henry Braekenbury’s own admission as to the 
smaller and punitive frontior wars. In the recent 
Budget debate he said : “ The past five years have 
been years of great dilficulty for the Military Depart- 
ment. There have been a great number of frontier 
expeditions, which have upset our Budgets, and 
have been unwillingly concurred in by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and myself.’ ’ What a condemna- 
tion is this of some earlier and more costly frontier 
expeditions, wantonly forced, and leading to the 
abandonment of parts of so-called scientific frontiers ! 


MAGISTRATES ON TOUR. 


By A. Nundy. 


There is one aspect of the question relating to 
the separation of judicial and executive functions 
in India which has not yet received the notice it 
doserves, causing as it does great hardship and 
annoyance. The criminal administration of justice, 
except in certain heinous offences, is in the hands of 
magistrates who are at the same time oxocutive 
officers. As such it is their duty to go on tour for 
at least three months of the winter season. They 
have a variety of duties to peuform, for the due 
discharge of which it is, no doubt, desirable that 
they should go on tour. But the Government is 
well aware, though it takes no notice, of the serious 
consequences to suitors who are compelled to resort 
to these magistrates. There is some sort of a rule 
that an ollicial going on tour is to leave at head- 
quarters a memorandum stating the particular.places 
he will pass through on various dates. Such a 
memorandum may be left, but it is useless for 
practical purposes, as the itinerary may be changed 
at the will of the officer, or under circumstances over 
which he has no control. Take the district magis- 
trate as an instance. Whilst on tour he receivos 
information that a matter of the greatest urgency 
requires his presence at headquarters. He proceeds 
thither forthwith and after transacting his business 
returns to his camp, say, in a couple of days, and 
resumes his tour. But of course his former pro- 
gramme is entirely upset. Or it has begun to rain 
heavily, and, the roads becoming impassable, he is 
detained for three or four days. Or it may be that 
he is not successful in obtaining the shikar which 
had formed part of his programme, and he therefore 
defers his departure. It is well known that officers 
often remain several days in one spot, where there 
is a likelihood of obtaining sport, when, according 
to the memorandum they have left at headquarters, 


they ought to be miles away. Such a memorandum 
is therefore of little or no use. 

What, then, is the consequence ? Let us take a 
typical case. A person is desirous of filing a com- 
plaint before a magistrate. He goes to headquarters; 
and there learns that the magistrate will be at a 
certain village on the following day. He proceeds 
to this village and finds that the magistrate .s not 
there, nor is he able to obta’n any information as 
to when he is likely to arrive, or where he is to be 
found, lie waits a day or two, and then learns that 
the magistrate has changed his route and will not 
visit that place at all. ITo then tries to ascertain 
the whereabouts of this official, and eventually finds 
his way to him. He institutes his complaint, and a 
date is fixed for the accusod to attend and the 
witnesses for the prosecution to be heard, at a village 
called (let us say) B . He returns to head- 

quarters, and proceeds to the pleader, or mukhtar, 
whom he wishes to engage, and desiros him to take 
up his case, which is to be heard on tour. Much to 
the suitor’s surprise and disappointment, ho finds 
that the legal practitioners either absolutely decline 
to go on tour, or ask such a Bum for their services as 
is absolutely prohibitive to him, for he is not only 
required to pay a heavy fee per day, but also the 
travelling expenses, which, for a carriage specially 
hired or a palanquin, will be pretty high. He tries 
other pleaders and mulchtars , and often visits half a 
dozen, without being able to come to terms. As a 
last resource be engages a third-rato man, whom ho 
would never have thought of engaging if the case 
had been heard at headquarters. On the appointed 
day he proceeds with his mukhtar and witnesses to 

the village B , and learns to his chagrin that tho 

magistrate is camped ton miles off. The mukhtar 
and the witnessos are willing to proceed further. 
The suitor is, therefore, obliged to open his purse 
and satisfy them, 1 ill at last ho arrives at the magis- 
trate’s camp about noon, and finds that bis case has - 
been struck off in default. He presents himself 
before this functionary, who reprimands him sharply 
for being late ; but, on the mukhtar V explaining the 
cause of the delay, and after much expostulation, 
the case is restored to the file and another date fixed - 
for the hearing. Or it may happen that when the 

complainant arrives at the village B , ho finds 

that the magistrate has not yet arrived, but is shortly 
expected. He therefore waits, and in the course of the 
afternoon he sees that official take his seat in court. 
The magistrate takes up some executive or revenue - 
work, or some chalan case a case sent up by tho 
police), with the result that though the complainant 
waits about the court till 7 or 8 p.m., his case is 
never called on. He has, therefore, to seek for 
lodgings for the night for himself, his witnesses, and 
his mukhtar , to whom, of course, he has to pay 
another fee. Often the only lodging to be had is 
the shade of an adjacent tree, where, in the company 
of others equally unfortunate with himself, he seeks 
a well-earned repose. The next day the magistrate 
moves his camp a dozen miles further, and thither 
roceed in his train the unfortunate individuals who 
esire to have their wrongs redressed. Often the 
suitor becomes so weary of being dragged about from 
one place to another that he thinks the wisest thing 
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he can do is to compromise the matter with his 
opponent. It is by no means an uncommon event 
that persons who have suffered a wrong sit quietly 
and bear it, rather than resort to couits which, by 
the mode in which they administer justice, would in- 
flict on them much greater suffering and injury. 

But the offenders who are chalaned by the police 
are most to be pitied. A person is alleged to have 
caused grievous hurt to another. lie is arrested by 
the police, who institute an enquiry, and then send 
him, together with the witnesses for the prosecution, 
to the magistrate who has jurisdiction to try the 
case. The police have somo sort of idea that tho 
magistrate is on tour, but they are ignorant as to 
the exact locality in which he is to be found. Soiue- 
timos thoy go in search of him, and somotimos they 
go on to headquarters, whero they receive precise 
information where to find him. Tho prisoner is 
dragged about from placo to place, and with him tho 
witnesses, who usually accompany him, as they have 
signed a bond to appear before the magistrate, and 
the surest way to find him is to accompany the police. 
The prisoners have, indeed, a hard time, ofton sub- 
sisting on parched grain, for they are not at liberty 
to cook for themselves, and they have no one who 
can do it for them. Often lato in the evening they 
are taken ten or twelve miles to a police-station 
where they can be kept in custody, to be marched 
back again in the morning to the magistrate’s camp. 
They are deprived of all legal aid, except such as 
can bo obtainod at tho camp, for a few mukhtar *, 
usually the most incompetent of their class, follow 
the camp of a magistrate. Often when prisoners 
would be allowed by tho magistrate to be out on 
bail, they find it hard in such out-of-the-way places 
to discover anyone who will bo willing to stand 
security for them. 

As regards another class of cases, also, the 
grievance is great, and calls for immediate redress. 
Tho district magistrate not only tries important 
criminal cases, but ho is also invested with appellate 
powers as regards the decisions of second and third- 
class magistrates. He may hear in a month 70 or 
80 cases in appeal or revision. In most of thoso 
cases pleaders and mulhtars are engaged. But when 
ho is on tour the aggrieved parties have often to do 
without any legal advice, notwithstanding the fact 
that somo intricate points of law are involved in 
the case. The district magistrate, of all others, has 
the most onerous duties to perform, lie is the chief 
administrative head of the district. Ho is respon- 
sible for the well-being of the district and for the 
duo collection qf the Government revenue, and 
naturally he devotes the boat part of his time to his 
executive and revenuo functions. Judicial work is 
to him an irksome and thankless task. Yet he has 
beforo him scores of cases in which the judgments 
and orders of subordinate courts have been brought 
to him on appeal. Is it to be wondered at if, under 
the pressure of other work, which is even greater 
whilst he is on tour, he is obliged to postpone these 
cases from day to day, so that frequently the term 
of imprisonment has expired against which the 
appeal had been filed ? When he does take up the 
appeal, it is simply to go through it in a perfunctory 
manner, often just glancing at the record and passing 


the stereotyped ordor, “I see no grounds for inter- 
fering with this judgment. Appeal dismissed.” 
Sometimes the district magistrate takes up the ap- 
peals late in tho evening. Say there are twenty 
appeals. Of these five have been sent in by prisoners 
from the gaol, and fiftoon have been filed by the 
accused in person or by their legal advisers. Tlie 
names of these fifteen appellants aie called out; 
eight are found to ho present, either in person or 
through their pleaders. They are infoi med that their 
eases will be taken up on the next day or the day after. 
Tho sevon appellants who are absent have their ap- 
peals dismissed in default. Seven cases have thus been 
decided in two minutes, and in tho monthly let-urn 
sent to the Government tho magistrate gets credit 
for thoso cases as so mu<h work done. Now remain 
the five appeals sent in by the prisoners in gaol. 
The clerk takes one up and reads ground number l 
of tho appeal when he is interrupted by the judge, 
who says “That will do— -I see it is the plea usually 
put forward by all appellants. Appeal dismissed. ” 
The clerk takes up another appeal which p rhaps 
meets a similar fato. Ho takes up a third with the 
remark, “This is an appeal from the judgment of 
Babu or Munshi So-and-so.” He is asked to read 
the judgment, or if it is in English the magistrate 
reads it for nimsolf. If he confirms the judgment 
he gives the subordinate officer a sharp rebuke for 
the slipshod manner in which the case was tried, or 
observes that ho had failod to inflct a sufficient 
unishmont. If he decides to reverse the judgment 
e puts it on record that none hut an idiot could 
have believed tho evidence on which tho conviction 
was based. The two remaining appeals are then 
summarily dismissed, with the result that in a 
quarter of an hour twelve cases have been disposed 
of. To English readers this may seem an exaggera- 
tion. But it is nn every-day affair with diGrict 
magistrates, especially when they are on tour. There 
are, of course, magistrates who faithfully discharge 
their duties, and others would do so, but that they 
have no timo to spare. Their efficiency as district 
magistrates is not doeided according to the judicial 
work dono by them, but by the manner in which 
they havo discharged their executive and revenue 
functions. 

Another serious evil resulting from the district 
magistrate’s tour is that in certain cases where 
persons have been convicted and sentenced to im- 
prisonment by the subordinate courts, they would 
have had a chance of beiug let out on bail if the 
magistrate had been at headquarters, whereas days 
may now elapse before it would bo possible to find 
him and obtain the requisite order. I need not 
enumerate further evils that aiise from the conver- 
sion of judicial officers into peripatetic admini- 
strators of justice. There is not a single redeeming 
feature in tho practice. All concerned have to 
guffer— the litigants, the office establishment, and 
the legal practitioners — while the magistrates them- 
selves are made the reluctant instruments of infl'ct- 
ing a vast amount of suffering on others. The only 
person who is delighted, and who looks forward to 
the touring season, is the sporting mngiftr te. Even 
he might confess that it would be better if Ms 
udicial functions were taken away from him. 
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INDIA IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

[From an Indian Coehespondent.] 

There socins to ho a growing desire among those 
who are interested in the welfare of India to see 
India represented in the Douse of Commons. De- 
cent events have accentuated that desire. The fact 
need not create any surprise, least of all among 
Englishmen. England lias generously provided the 
people of India with a liberal education, she has 
instilled and stimulated in their minds her own 
cherished ideas of liberty and self-government, and 
she has supplied a lofty ideal, the attainment of 
which is tlio aim and aspiration of many an edu- 
cated Indian. Tho longing of Indians for some 
voice in the government of their country is not 
merely sentimental. Stern facts have forced upon 
Indians tho conviction that they would tlieroby be 
advancing their best interests. Tho barriers which 
separato the governing classes from tho people are 
of such a nature that thoso on whom tho responsi- 
bility of government rests — often from the lack of 
adequate information, and sometimes from an absence 
of sympathy an* hd to tho committal of acts which 
are hurtful to the feelings and detrimental to the 
interests of the people. ( )ccasinnallv it has happoned 
that Anglo-Indian officials, situated as they are at 
present, have found it impossible to act impartially 
and without prejudice in deciding questions in which 
they have a personal interest. But, moro than this, 
we have learned by experience that even the Govern- 
ment of India has not a free hand in tho exercise 
either of its legislative or of its administrative Junc- 
tions, but that it is liable to be influenced, and even 
over- ruled, by tho Secretary of fStato for India, who 
is himself subordinate to tho British Parliament. It 
has happened, and may happen again, that whon 
there is a consensus of opinion fn India, when all 
classes, official and non- official, English and Indian, 
are united in demanding a certain measure, and the 
Government of India itself has acknowledged tho 
justico and reasonableness of the demand, tho 
Secretary of State chooses to ignore this unanimous 
expression of opinion. The case of tho import duties 
on cotton goods ailords a notable example of this 
danger. In 189 1 the Government of India had to 
face a heavy de licit of about 2.50 lakhs of rupees. 
It rosorted to every possible expedient to raise the 
amount. The provincial balances wero placed under 
requisition-involving tho cessation of administrative 
improvements under tho local governments ; public 
works sanctioned by the Government of India wero 
brought to a standstill by the diversion of the money 
which was to bo applied to them; and the Famine In- 
sui’anco Fund was swallowed up. Yet the deficit was 
not made good, and, under these circumstances, India 
with united voice asked for tho imposition of a duty 
on all imported articles. Europeans and Indians, 
officials and non-officials, joined in making the de- 
mand. The duties were imposed, but cotton goods 
wore exempted. . The non-official members of the 
Viceregal Council, European and Indian, voted in a 
body against the exemption. The official members 
voted for it, but under protest. The members of the 
India Council recorded minutes- of dissent. But the 


fiat of the Secretary of State for India carried the 
day. It is not, therefore, surprising that the convic- 
tion should have forced itself upon the minds of 
many thoughtful persons that to securo for ourselves 
an effectual hearing an agitation confined within 
India alone is of no avail, but that our views 
should in some manner be represented directly to 
the people of tho United Kingdom and their Par- 
liament. 

Decent evonts have confirmed us in this bolief. 
For years we in India agitated in vain for tho 
expansion and tho reform of tho Councils. But when 
Mr. Bradlaugh took up tho question in the House of 
Commons the desired boon (though in a modified 
form) was soon granted. For tho last two decades 
tli ere has boon an unceasing cry that a Commission 
should he appointed to investigate the expenditure 
incurred, and the rovenue obtainod, by tho Govern- 
ment of India. This cry met for a long time with 
no responso. But of late years India has had the 
good fortune to secure some doughty champions in 
tho House of Commons in Sir William Weddorburn, 
Mr. lXidabhai Naoroji, and others, with the result 
that a Doyal Commission is now engaged upon a 
portion, at any rate, of the desired investigation. 
Yet it was, so to say, by accident that India secured 
tho support of a number of Members of Parliament 
of considerable weight and influence, and now, as 
ill luck will have it, many of those members have 
lost their seats in the Houso of Commons. How 
much bottor, therefore, would it bo for us if, in 
addition to those friends in need, wo could send our 
own rej>rosentatives from India. 

It may perhaps he said that wo havo our Legisla- 
tive and Provincial Councils and that we should 
content ourselves with expressing our views in these 
assemblies. But the free expression of our viows is 
not expected or tolerated by tho officials. On the 
othor hand, it is resented, as, for example, in tho case 
of Mr. P. M. Mehta, in the Vicorogal Council, in the 
debate on the Police Amendment Bill. The exorcise 
of tho right of interpellation — a boon generously 
granted by the British Parliament — is looked upon 
with horror by Governors holding autocratic views, 
like Sir Charlos Elliott, who discourage it in every 
possible way and, by giving evasivo answers, render 
a valuable privilege almost nugatory. To expect 
further reform in tho constitution of our Councils, 
and extension of the privileges connected with them, 
is at present, I am afraid, out of tho question. But 
even if we were placed on a hotter footing in tho 
Councils, of what practical valuo would the change 
be to us ? Tho oleoted mombers can never expect to 
be in a majority. They must bo outvoted by the 
official and tho nominated members. It is only 
public opinion in tho United Kingdom and the 
authority of Parliament that can effectually redress 
our grievances. Hence it is that we desire that 
India should be represented in Parliament. 

The proposal is doubtless a large one, and there 
are difficulties in the way. It may bo condemned by 
some as raising a question that is beyond the range 
of practical politics. It will, perhaps, be said that 
no measure could be formulated for the representa- 
tion of India in Parliament, unless it were part of a 
comprehensive scheme by which a similar privilege 
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was granted to the colonios and othor British de- 
pendencies, and that for this privilege no demand 
is made on their part. But the reason for their con- 
tentment is obvious. The tendency in these days is 
towards self-government. British colonies prefer 
self-government to sending representatives to a 
foreign Parliament which could legislate on their 
domestic affairs. Tho time is not far distant when 
Ireland will obtain a Parliament to legislato on Irish 
local affairs. A similar privilege granted to Scotland 
and Walos would, it is contended by some whoso 
opinions carry weight, operate as much to the benefit 
of those countries as to tho advantage of tho Imperial 
Parliament, which is at present unable to devote duo 
time and attention to its accumulation of business. 
How, then, if a solution of the difficulty were found 
in the formation of a Homo liulo Parliament in 
England to deal with English affairs ? It might 
then bo practicable to constitute a now Imperial Par- 
liament composod of representatives from England, 
Ireland and Wales and tho several colonics and 
dependencies desiring to be represented in it, or to 
whom it would be desirable to grant representation. 
Tho colonies possess at present their own I’arlia- 
liaments, which legislato on thoir own particular 
concerns, in rospect of which they would not tolerato 
interference on tho part of England. These colonies, 
as matters stand at present, havo no desire to be 
represented in a Parliament in which thoy might bo 
called upon to legislato on matters in which they 
havo no special or direct interest, but they would not 
have tho same objection to forming part of an 
assembly whose solo function it would be to deal 
with Imporial affairs. To such an assembly India 
might well claim the privilege of sending representa- 
tives, without laying itself opon to the objection 
that might with good reason be put forward 
by tho English people against allowing foreigners — 
as they sometimes misname thoir Indian follow- 
subjects — with an imperfect knowledge of their 
needs, habits and customs, to legislato on their 
domestic alfairs. 

Whon such a Parliament could be constituted is 
for the future to decide. Moantimo it is due to the 
British nation to acknowledge tho generosity of 
which they have given two notablo instances within 
the last fow years. Thoy have shown that they aro 
above race prejudices in this matter, and that they 
are preparod to elect as their own representatives in 
the House of Commons Indians who have taken up 
their residence in England, or frequently visit Eng- 
land, and aro convorsant with English desires amd 
aims — for I taka it that, but for the general revulsion 
of feeling in favour of tho “ Unionists,” Mr. W. C. 
Bonner jee would havo been elected last summer by 
the Liberals at Barrow, as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
was elected in 1892 by tho Liberals of Central Fins- 
bury. What wo ought, therefore, at present to look 
forward to is tho chance of Indians of education and 
position settling down in England, and being selected 
as candidates for British constituencies. To such 
candidates it is the duty of all who are interested in 
the progress of India to lend hearty support — pro- 
vided always that they come to England fortified 
with credentials showing that they possess the con- 
fidence of the people of India* 


OUlt LONDON LETTEE.. . 


When Sir W. Weddorburn rose to move the 
adjournment of the House of Commons on May 18, 
in order to call attention to Lord O. Hamilton’s 
recent re-arrangement of tho Indian cotton duties, 
he was supported by a large number of momlmrs. 
The whole of the Opposition, except the Front 
Bench, rose in their places. 

It is not usual for the Front Bench to support 
a motion for adjournment, but Mr. T. Shaw, tho 
lato Solicitor- General for Scotland, acted on this 
occasion with tho rank and file of tho Liberal party. 
It was remarked that not ovon a solitary Ministoralist 
joined in tho effort to secure a hearing for the com- 
plaints of India. 

Sir W. Weddorburn rose from tho top corner seat 
of the second bench below the gangway. On tho 
bench behind him were Mr. John Dillon and Mr. 
Michael Davitt, and on tho bench before him, Sir 
Charles Dilko and Mr. Laboucliero. Thoro was, 
except on the Front Benches, a fairly good attend- 
ance of members throughout the debate. Sir lloury 
Fowler’s speech, which provoked much angry com- 
ment among Liboral members, afforded Mr. Balfour 
an excuse for moving tho elosuro, and tho Speaker 
an excuso for suggesting that tho motion should 
forthwith be withdrawn. 

The prosont Government, as Sir W. Ilarcourt 
says, lives upon closure. But the responsibility in 
this instance lay chiefly with Sir II. Fowler who, 
after a consultation with Lord George Hamilton 
behind the Speaker’s chair, deliberately and vehe- 
mently attacked a motion which the fighting 
strongtli of his party had agreed in supporting. It 
was certainly an odd position for a Liberal leader 
whoso policy had.been reversed by his successor. 

The effect of Sir II. Fowler’s intervention was to 
closure many members of tho Indian Parliamentary 
Committeo who were prepared, and had intended, to 
speak. But tho discussion was not altogether fruit- 
less. Bosidos directing public attention to the 
question of the cotton duties, and securing from 
Lord G. Hamilton a promise to produco the minutes 
of mombers of the India Council, it extracted from 
Mr. Balfour what amounts to an honourable pledge 
that tho Indian Budget shall bo brought ou at a 
timo when it can bo “adequately” discussed. 

Tho following are tho terms of tho motion of 
which Lord Georgo Hamilton has given notice with 
reference to the expenses of the Indian troops des- 
patched to the Sudan: “That Her Majesty having 
directed a military expedition of Her Native forces 
charged upon tho revenues of India to bo despatched 
to Africa in aid of tho Egyptian troops, this J louse 
consents that the ordinary pay of any troops so 
despatched, as well as the ordinary charges of any 
vessels belonging to the Government of India that 
may be employed in this expedition, which would 
have been charged upon the resources of India if 
such troops or vessels had remained in that country 
or Beas adjacent, shall continue to be so chargeable : 
Provided that if it shall become necessary to replace 
th9 troops or vessels so withdrawn by othor vessels 
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or Native forces, then the expense of raising, main- 
taining, and providing such vessels and forces shall, 
in so far as may not be otherwise provided, bo 
repaid out of any moneys which may be provided by 
Parliament for the purposes of the said expedition.” 

According to Mr. Balfour’s announcement on the 
eve of the Whitsuntide recpss, the motion will he 
submitted on Thursday, June 4th. Notico has boon 
given of the following amendments : — 

Mr. John Morley : 

Lint* 2, out all after “That,” and insert “it L inex- 

pedient that any portion of the charge* of the Indian force 
that is being despatched to Africa in aid of Egyptian troops, 
whether ordinary charges or extraordinary, bhould bo imposed 
upon tlie revenues of India.” 

Mr. Buchanan : 

Line 2, leave out all afur “That,” and insert “in the 
opinion of this House, no part of the cost of tho troops in 
Afriei in aid of Egyptian troops should be charged upon tho 
revenues of India.” 

Mr. Maclean : 

Line 1, lea\e out all after “ troops,” and insert “this Ilouso 
is of opinion that no portion expenses, ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, of the troops employed in this expedition should, 
during their absi nee from India, be charged upon tho Indian 
revenues.” 

The question would probably have been raised on 
a motion for adjournment before the Whitsuntide 
recess, hud not Mr. Sydney Gedgo, on May loth, 
given notice of a “blocking” motion. Tie has 
undertaken, on an early day, “to call attention to 
the notion of tho Government in employing Indian 
troops in tho Sudan : and to move a resolution.” 
Mr. Sydney (dodge’s interest in India is a somewhat 
uncertain quantity. Hut ho was able, by employing 
the forms of the Hou*>e, to prevent discussion of tho 
question, and therefore — whether intentionally, or 
not — to a< commodate the (iuvernmont. 

It is oiPiclully announced that “ tho Quo» n has been 
pleased to rtppiovo the appointment of Mr. Hunger- 
ford Tudor Hoddam, barrister- at law, to bo a Judge 
of tho High Court at Madras, in tho place of Mr. 
George Arthur P.uker, who has been permitted to 
retire.” 

The list of birthday honours published on May 20th 
contained the ai mumeement that Her Majesty had 
been pleased to duejfc that Professor M.jx Muller bo 
sworn a member of tho XTivy Council. 

Professor M ix MuMer, is well known as a dis- 
tinguished philological and Oriental scholar. He is 
a so i of Wilhelm Midler, the German poet, and was 
born at Dessau in lsj.’i. Jle studied in Berlins 
Leipzig, and Paris, and in 18 16 he came to England to 
collate MSS. at the East India Houso and the Bod- 
leian Library. He was on the point of returning to 
Germany when the late Baron Bunsen, then Prussian 
Minister in London, persuaded him to stay, and the 
East India Company engaged him to publish the 
first edition of the Kig-Voda at their expense. In 
1848 he settled at Oxford. He was elected Taylorian 
Professor in 18.51, and a Fellow of All Souls in 18.58. 
In 1808 the University founded a Chair of Compara- 
tive Philology to T*kich he was nominated in the 
deed of foundation. 

Professor Max M filler is not the first Oxford Pro- 


fessor who has been elected to the dignity of a Privy 
Councillor while still in the active discharge of the 
duties of his Chair in the University. In 1871 the 
late Mr. Montagu Bernard, who was Chichele Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Oxford, was, on his 
return from Washington, where he had gone as one 
of the High Commissioners for tho settlement of the 
“Alabama claims,” sworn of the Privy Council in 
recognition of his learning and public services. 

Among tho birthday honours the dignity of K night- 
hood was conforrod upon the lion. George Arthur 
Parker, late Judge of the High Court, Madras. 
The following promotions and appointments wero 
announced from tlie India Ollice : — To be Knights 
Commanders of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India — William Ersldno Ward, C.S.I., Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, and Brigado- Surgeon- 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Swaino Lethbridge, M.D., 
C.S.I. ; to bo a Companion, James Fairbairn Finlay, 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Financo 
and Commerce Department; to be Companions of 
the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire — 
Henry O’Connell Cardozo, Superintendent of Revenue 
Survoy, Madras; Brigado - Surgeon - Lieutenant - 
Colonel Benjamin Franklin; Thomas Iligham, Chief 
Engineor and Secretary to tho Government of tho 
Punjab in the Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch; Major John Slmkespoar, D.S.O., Leinster 
Regiment ; Sardar Patau Singh, President of the 
Council of Regency of tho Jind State; Raja Bhup 
Tndra Bikram Singh, of Piagpur ; Major (Honorary 
Lieutenant- Colonel) James John Marleod, Officiating 
Commandant Bohar Light Horse; Captain Norman 
Franks ; Arthur Henry Plunkett ; and Rao Bahadur 
Chunilal VeniluL 

Tho popularity of the Empire of India Exhibition, 
tho most attractive of the many exhibitions held at 
Earl’s Court, was by no means exhausted when its 
doors were closed last autumn, and it is not sur- 
prising that its principal features have boon pre- 
served in the Empire of India and Ceylon Exhibition, 
opened to the public on May 9th. Tho ingenuity of 
Mr. Imre Kiralfy has also provided now features, 
which promise to make “India and Ceylon” even 
more successful than its predecessor. Chief among 
these is a fine panorama of anciont Rome, which had 
already been exhibited at some of the principal 
cities on the Continent. The canvas measures 819 
feet in circumference, and is 50 feet high. The scene, 
realistic as a living picture, represents the Eternal 
City as it appearod in a.d. 312, when Constantine 
made his triumphal entry. Craftsmen from various 
parts of the Indian Empire, from tho Himalaya to 
the Point de Gallo, are located in the “Indian City,” 
and tho little workshops which line the streets at- 
tract crowds of sightseers curious to observe the 
primitive tools of tho Indian or Cingalese artificer 
and ready to marvel at his patient skill. Towering 
above the “City” is the “Great Wheel” — distinctly 
a product of Western ideas. The educational side 
of the exhibition is represented also by collections of 
curiosities and the like from Northern India, Nepal, 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. The exhibition 
will doubtless prove to be one of the chief attractions 
of the summer season in London. 
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TIIE PREDOMINANT PARTNER. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government propose that the ordinary pay 
and allowances of the Indian native troops under orders for 
Suakin should continue to he borne by the revenues of India.” 
—Lord U. Hamilton, May 15th, 1896. 

** I liavo been able, with the assistance of the Indian ( *o \ em- 
inent, to come to a solution the equity of which no human 
being can dispute. Jt hits hmi I'iccptcil in Lkncu'I or, and, so 
l’ar as 1 know, irhtte*er thtre mis in hniut has alto- 

gether died out.” — Lord (t. Hamilton on the Cotton Duties, 
May 18th, 1896. 

*• Every member of this House, whether ole< ted by an 
English, or by a Scotch, «t lv an Irish constituency, is a 
member for India.”— Sir IT. Jl. Fowi.kr. February '-’1st, 1895. 

This Parliamentary Report issued with tin* present 
number of Ixdia illustrates, with almost dramatic 
completeness, one of the gravest dangers which exist 
side by side with the undoubted and manifold bene- 
fits of British^uje in India. It is tho danger that 
India should at times ho governed, or, at any rate, 
seem to bo governed, not in the interests of India 
(which has no votes), hut in the interests of the 
United Kingdom (which has). On May 18th Fir 
W. Wedderburn moved the adjournment of the 
House of Commons in order to show how that Lord 
•George Hamilton’s recont re-arrangemont of the 
Indian cotton duties — a re-arrangement suggested 
by Lancashire and eminently satisfactory to Lanca- 
shire — had increased the burdens of Indian tax- 
payers, and especially of the poorest classes. The 
motion was withdrawn under threat of the closure. 
Lord George Hamilton refused to accede in any 


degree to the unanimous request of public opinion 
in India. Meantime, on May 11th and subse- 
quent days, he and his colleagues had been 
engaged in evading questions as to the expenses 
of the Indian troops who have been despatched 
to the Sudan by tho British Government. After 
a good deal of ambiguity and procrastination, it 
was at last admitted that the poverty - stricken 
taxpayers of India would bo required to pay the 
ordinary expenses of the troops whose services hud 
been borrowed by her prosperous rulers. To com- 
plete the story, and tho moral, w r o have only to 
reflect that the cotton duties wore re-imposed on 
account of the financial difficulties of the Government 
of India, and that those financial difficulties wore un- 
doubtedly due chiefly to oxtravagant military ex- 
penditure. That is to say, ( 1 ) wo impose an excessive 
military establishment and a “forward” frontier 
policy upon the taxpayers of India ; (2) we sanction 
tho re- imposition of cotton duties in order to save 
their Government, impoverished by our military 
schemes and methods, from open insolvency; (!J) at 
the bidding of Lancashire we readjust the cotton 
duties in a way which excites vehement and wide- 
spread indignation in India ; and then (4) we calmly 
borrow Indian troops, at the expense of the Indian 
revenues, to conduct our military operations in the 
Sudan. And yet, in the beautiful words of Sir 
Henry Fowler, every member of the House of Com- 
mons is a member for India ! 

The proceedings of tho Govornmont with roforonce 
to tho Indian troops have, as will bo soon from tho 
extracts printed on another page, provoked much 
unfavourable comment in English newspapers. What 
sort of commont are they likely to produce in India : 
A telegram dated Simla, May 10th, briefly announced 
that native troops were to bo sent to Suakin for 
garrison duty. On the following day, and again on 
May 12th, LJth, Hth, 15th, 18th, and 10th questions 
on the subject were addressed to various members of 
tho Government, and tho several answers vouchsafed 
to them betrayed a really alarming degroa of care- 
lessness, and evon levity, in dealing with a grave 
Imperial question. The Government, it would seem, 
had not deemed the matter to be worth serious dis- 
cussion. Lord George Hamilton airily informed Mr. 
Morley that the expenses of tho Indian troops would 
be divided between the British Government and tho 
Government of India. The words were no sooner 
out of his mouth than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer warned Mr. Labouchere that it would, 
nevertheless, bo wrong to infer that the expenses 
wore not to be borne by the Egyptian Government. 
Mr. Balfour added that they would be divided 
between tho three Governments. On tho important 
constitutional question whether a resolution to 
permit the employment of the troops would be 
submitted to Parliament, there was a similar variety 
of impromptu opinions. Lord George Hamilton, 
who might have been expected to know something 
of the Act of 1858, declarod that such a resolution 
was unnecessary. Fir Michael Hicks-Beach seemed 
to think it was necessary. Finally, Mr. Balfour gave 
the House to understand that a resolution would be 
submitted as a matter of courtesy, not as a matter of 
law. This confusion of tongues is astounding. Tho 
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^Government had evidently decided at some date prior 
.to May 10th to omploy Indian troops in the Sudan. 
But it had not taken Parliament into its confidence, 
and when private membors asked questions the 
answers only revealed the uncertainty or tho 
nescience of the Cabinet. Even when tho Govern- 
ment had undertaken to submit tho necessary 
resolution, Mr. Balfour, who is ono of the most 
casual of moil, seemed to think that it might suitably 
he used as a mere lovor to expedite discussion on the 
Agricultural Hating Bill. It was ultimately post- 
poned until the House re-assembles after the 
"Whitsuntide recess and, according to Mr. Balfour’s 
latost forecast, the resolution, of which Lord George 
Hamilton has given notice, will be discussed on 
Thursday, Juno 4th. The indifference with which 
Ministers were propared to over-ride tho law T and to 
ignore precodent is characteristic of the tempor in 
which tho 3 T have borrowod tho troops. Tho pity 
of it is that there a precedent for borrowing 
Indian troops at tho expense of India. In New 
Zealand in 1800 and 18(51, in the Abyssinian expe- 
dition of 18G7, in the Perak expedition of 187.3, in 
Afghanistan in 1878, in Egypt in 1882, and in the 
Sudan in 188.3, tho predominant partner compelled 
a loan on these inequitable terms, which, it goes 
without sajing, are never conceded in the converse 
case. In all these cases exeopt two India was 
required to pay tho ordinary expensos of the 
borrowed troops. Tho exceptions woro in 1878 and 
in 1 882 when India defrayed the whole cost of tho 
operations, receiving, however, a grant of £.3,000,000 
in the first case and of £500,000 in the second. 
There are, however, two further exceptional cases of 
a more creditable type. When wo borrowod Indian 
troops for tho China expedition in 18-30*00, and for 
Malta in 1878, we were handsome enough to pay 
the hill. Jt would be interesting tp know, and tbo 
Government ought to bo asked, on what principle, 
if any, the differentiation is made. Tho question 
can, as it happens, be put without reference to com- 
paratively ancient history. Lord George Hamilton 
announced in almost one and the same breath on 
May 15th that India would boar no charge for the 
troops borrowed for Mombasa, though slio would be 
requirod to pay tho ordinary expenses of the troops 
borrowod for the Sudan. Where does the difference 
come in? Is it all a matter of caprice, or is the 
Cabinet acting upon an intelligible, though inscruta- 
ble, plan ? 

What lias India to do with the Sudan or with 
Egypt, for whose benefit, according to Lord Salis- 
bury, the present expedition has been undertaken ? 
It may be said that India, as a part of the British 
Empire, is interested in all Imperial undertakings. 
Even so, it -would hardly follow that she should 
pay for them. But if this argument were seriously 
employed it would havo to be addressed, as it is not, 
to the Colonies as well. There is a simple and 
obvious test of tho fairness or unfairness of charging 
to India the expenses of her borrowed troops. If 
we had sent out an equal number of troops from 
England to do the same work, should we have 
thought of placing their expenses upon India ? The 
question needs only to he stated, and the notion is 
seen to be preposterous. Yet the proposal of the 


Cabinet is not essentially different. The taxpayers 
of India maintain their enormous army on the 
ground, or the theory, that it is necessary for their 
protection. When we borrow a portion of that pro- 
tection, and thereby reduce it, the really equitablo 
course would be not only to pay all the expenses of tho 
borrowed portion, but also to compensate India for 
the temporary loss. The truth is that the thing does 
not admit of argument. When British troops are 
sent to India their expenses, from the moment of 
embarkation, are paid by India. More than that, 
India, as Mr. Ilanbury has more than once re- 
marked with something very like indignation, pays a 
heavy annual contribution to the War Office on account 
of the training of recruits in the United Kingdom. 
Some admirers of the Government approvo its present 
proposal on the ground that, as they say, India does 
not pay for the British Elect. Yot it is notorious 
that India pays, and pays heavily, for overy Vessel 
which human ingenuity can assign to her share. 
Considerations like these are, we may be very sure, 
present to the minds of educated Indians, and, to put 
it mildly, are not exactly conducive to gratitude 
or respect. The Simla correspondent of the Tones, 
who is not likely to he accused of excessive sympathy 
with Indian opinion, telegraphed on May 21st that 
a strong feeling prevailed that the pay and allow- 
ances of troops withdrawn from India for service 
which in no way concerned India should he borne 
by tho Home Government. “ India loses the services 
“ of her regiments temporarily. She will havo to pay 
u the pensions of Sepoys who die. She does not 
“ benefit in tho least by tho expedition into the 
44 Sudan, and she can ill afford to weaken the 
41 garrison now r that heavier responsibilities have 
41 been incurred by tho occupation of an advanced 
41 strategic position at Chitral and in other parts of 
44 of tho North-West frontier.” Precisely, and the 
Simla correspondent of the Timex, might have added 
that tho occupation of those advanced strategic 
positions was, and is, a costly business undertaken 
by Englishmen in defianco of tho Indian taxpayer, 
but at their expense. Ono tiling is certain. An 
incident like the present is not regarded in 
India as the result of reasoned debate. It is regarded 
with bitterness as a mere exercise of superior and 
selfish force, and, therefore, it strikes at the roots of 
popular loyalty and British authority. The com- 
pulsory loan of Indian troops for the Sudan suggests 
many questions much larger than itself. Tho writer 
of “Indian Affairs” in the Times, who believes that 
tho decision now to he given “may do more than 
44 any other action taken by the British Parliament 
“ since the mutiny of 1857 to confirm or to shake 
44 the loyalty of India,” points out that in tropical 
and sub-tropical Africa the employment of Indian 
troops may become a permanent necessity. But 
that is not tho whole of the matter. Tho contention 
of educated Indians is that, in very many important 
departments of Indian administration and policy, 
India— to employ Lord Salisbury’s expressive term 
—is 44 bled ” for the benefit of the United Kingdom. 
It is greatly to be regretted that our Government 
should lend colour to this accusation : 

“ Pudet hu )0 opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potnisee refelli.” 
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LORD G. HAMILTON’S DEFENCE. 


Lord George Hamilton’s reply to the Memorial of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee touching the 
re-arrangement of the cotton duties, and his defence 
of the existing imposts in the House of Commons on 
May 18th, aro specimens of reasoning well worthy of 
the causo they are intended to servo. The argumont 
irom protection which has been so frequently com- 
bated is again paradod as an excuse for the trans- 
ference of the duties from yarns to manufactured 
goods. “It was considered,” Lord G. Hamilton says, 
“ that the best way of relieving the trade (Indian as 
“ well as foreign) from artificial restrictions, and of 
“ excluding all somblanco of protection, would bo to 
“ mako all yarns altogether freo of duty and to placo 
“ a duty on all woven goods.” The proposal sounds 
plausible. Put its fallacious character becomes 
ovident at once on examination. The semblance of 
protection — an appropriate term — hero alludod to is 
obviously tho one and a half per cont. which, 
Lancashire manufacturers stated, was saved by tho 
Indian mills in paying duty on yarns instead of on 
manufactured goods. When the tax on machinery 
and other necessities of manufacture is estimated it 
will be found, as Mr. nume and others havo 
pointed out, that this small margin, this somblanco 
of protection, is reducod to vanishing point. More- 
over by the now duty on manfactured goods tho hand- 
looms as against tho power-looms must secure at least 
the samo degree of protection as that which Indian 
looms secured against Lancashire looms under the 
previous systom. But “Lord George Hamilton does 
“ not share the expectation that tho «‘P per cent. 
“ duty on mill- woven goods will enable hand-looms 
4t to compoto successfully with power-mills or to 
“ reduce the demand for mill-mado cloth.” And in 
this question, unfortunately, Lord George Hamilton’s 
will is law. But it would be interesting to learn 
whether ho considers this opinion consistent w r ith the 
view that the “semblance of protection” afforded by 
tho old duties could enable Indian mills to compete 
successfully with old-established and more efficient 
Lancashire looms. But, he argues, though “ the 
“ difference was not very substantial, there was 
“ theoretically a case for protection.” Why should 
he then be so eagor to avoid all appearanco of evil 
when the intorosts of Lancashire are threatened, yet 
insist that before an Indian griovanco is remedied it 
should bo proved by practical experience to be 
capable of working serious mischief ? It surely 
needs no very highly developed sense of equity to 
perceive tho injustice of basing all one’s constructive 
arguments on practice and all one’s destructive argu- 
ments on theory, or vice versa , in such a way as to gain 
on both aspects of the discussion the benefit of any dis- 
crepancy which may exist between theory and fact. 

The sentimont about freeing the foreign trade 
from artificial restrictions by removing the duty 
from yarns is intended to tickle the ears of Free 
Traders. But its value cannot be estimated by its 
^conformity with the absolute standard of economic 
truth. It must be tested by reference solely to the 
arrangement which it superseded. By that arrange- 
ment yarns below 20’s were exempt from duty. 


Now it has never been disputed that Indian cotton 
is utterly unsuitod for yarns of higher counts, and 
so tho exemption of yarns of lower counts left India’s 
export trade of yarns unfettered. How, then, does 
tho suporsession of tho previous arrangement improve 
matters ? It will hardly be contended that India 
can re-export to Eastern markets tho higher counts 
imported from Lancashire and compete with direct 
exports from Lancashire to the East. On no other 
supposition can tho change he reasonably asserted to 
have, benefited India. Tho true reason for tho 
revision of tho tax must bo sought not in economic 
but in political considerations. On this point the 
manufacturers of India, whom Sir J. LeDg quoted, 
shrewdly divined tho truth. The vote of tho Lanca- 
shire members, combined to claim exemption from 
the impost levied on all other exporters to India, was 
sufficient to shako oven the present Tory position. 
On tho other hand, it was found impossible in view 
of India’s financial difficulties to fulfil tho promises 
of repeal held out by the Tory party before the 
General Election. Accordingly, this compromise 
between necessity and injustice was devised, whoroby 
a sop was given to Lancashire and tho loss to the 
Indian Budget covered by increasing tho extent of 
tho incidence of tho tax, so as to mako it include 
ovon the clothes of tho very poorost. And this 
offspring of Lord George Hamilton’s ingonuity has 
actually received tho patronage of Sir Henry Fowler, 
who quoted tho speech of the Finance Ministor to 
the effect that tho mass of tho Indian population would 
not be called upon to contribute more than half an 
anna on the averago to tho now dutios, and the very 
poorest classes probably not more than a pie and 
a-half. “To speak of this as oppressive taxation,” 
runs tho quotation, “ is a misuse of words.” Surely 
•Sir Henry Fowler has in his youth heard of the 
fallacy called goritos, and read of Horace’s mentis 
acervi . Or does ho not grasp tho fact that when the 
breaking strain of a bar is reached the addition of 
an ounce will produce an effect apparently quite 
disproportionato to the weight of the addition. It is 
impossible to credit him with such ignorance. We 
can only marvel at his support of a position which 
necessitates such subterfuges. 

Less subtle and not less absurd is Lord George 
Hamilton’s attempt to refute the contention that the 
3.J per cent, duties involve the infliction of hardship 
on the poorost class. His argument is happily 
described by Sir W. Wedderburn as fantastic. “ So 
“ far as Lord Georgo Hamilton is aware thoro is no 
“ ground for bolieving that cotton goods woven 
“ from yarns of 20’s and under are usod exclusively 
“ or nearly exclusively by the poorest classes, 

“ although it is undoubtedly the case that in India, 

“ as in many other countries, the majority of the 
“ population aro poor.” To tako this fantastic 
argument in detail, in the first place there is an 
ambiguity in tho use of the words “ are used ex- 
“ clusively or nearly exclusively.” If this means 
that the lowest counts are used by others than the 
poorest classes, the assertion is no doubt true, but 
absolutely beside the question. If on the other 
hand it means that tho poorest classes do not confine 
themselves, or nearly confine themselves, to the 
use of the lowest counts, the assertion affects the 
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point at issue, indeed, but is a palpable mis-statement. 
The second part of the apologia is at first sight 
merely the cynical expression of a stupid platitude. 
Yet even this has its place in the tissue of false 
arguments and insinuations which has been woven 
round the question with the effect, if not the 
intention, of obscuring it. The term “poor ” is one 
that requires definition, and one that is purely 
relative. No doubt the mass of tlio population all 
the world ovor is poor. But can any civilisod country 
show an average income per head so low as the 
averago incomo of the natives of India ? Can any 
country in the whole world show a class of labourers 
so highly taxod in proportion to their income as the 
Indian rayat ? Unless these two conditions are 
fulfilled, and it is further postulated that the aim of 
the Indian Government should be not to roach in 
its administration the highest standard of comfort 
for the people, but merely not to fall much below 
the lowest, the implied argumont is as valueless as 
the rest. Lord George Hamilton would hardly 
confess to himself that ho would be satisfied with 
a success so ignoble. Yet he resorts to arguments 
which involve such inferences merely in order to 
defend the amazing scheme which, by a crowning 
pditio prini ipii , he describes as “ the equitable 
“ arrangement recently arrived at in connexion with 
“ these duties.” 


STATE LANDLORDISM IN MADRAS. 


We desire to bring to the notice of all who are 
interested in tho real facts of Indian Administration 
being laid before the public at home tho perfunctory, 
not to say supercilious, manner in which questions 
put in Parliament with regard to such facts are 
answered by the Secretary of State. It will be 
remembered that on March 19th last Sir W. Wedder- 
burn, on behalf of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, put certain questions to the Secretary of State 
for India, in which, after enquiries whether certain 
statistics with regard to evictions of tenants of the 
State, the sale of property of such tenants for much 
less than its real value, tho large area of waste land, 


etc., and the delay for over three years of the 
Government of Madras in replying to a reference on 
the subject, were correct or not, he was asked 
whether he would cause special enquiry to be made 
with a view to an improved system of land revenue 
assessment and collection in the Madras 1 Residency. 
Lord G. Hamilton's answer was that he could not 
trace any reference to Madras evictions in Sir R. 
Temple’s speech on the Indian Budget in 1892, a 
matter that had also been alluded to in Sir W. 
Wedderburn’s questions. Was it for tho purpose of 
throwing dust into people’s eyes that he did not 
notice tho fact of Sir R. Temple's having referred to- 
those evictions in 1894, if he did not in 1892? In 
acknowledging that his predecessor (lie did not say 
which predecessor, or that this was in the beginning 
of 1898) bad asked the Government of Madras to 
report whothor some improvement could not be in- 
troduced in the method of dealing with land revenue 
defaulters, lie statod that that Government was 
considering the matter and hoped to report shortly, 
but he omitted to state that its promise to report 
was made iully a year and a-half ago. He went on 
to say that he had been able to identify some of tho 
figures in tho reports of the Madras Revenue Board, 
hut that others appeared to be incorrect, and he 
would not trouble the House with remarks on all 
the figures quoted in tho question. With regard to 
the correctness, we have explained on a former 
occasion that the only mistakes were made by the 
printers of the Parliamentary Tapers in substituting 
5 for 8 in two places, the substance of the questions 
being unchanged. 

Now, the gist of the whole matter lav in the details 
of those very figuros, which went to prove the evils 
of a system under which, for tho realisation of the 
land revenue, thousands of the tenants of the State 
were annually evicted from thoir lands, having to 
pay interest on overdue instalments in addition to 
charges for process fees. These figures, taken from the 
official returns, showed that their property, personal 
as well as real, was put up to auction and sold for 
far less than its value, that of the real property thus 
put up for sale, a very largo proportion had to be 
bought in on account of Government by the revenue 
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authorities for want of bidders at the sales, and that 
in consequence of this system nearly 3J millions of 
acres of assessed land were lying waste. To say the 
least of it, was it a statesmanlike proceeding to throw 
the public off the scent of the real object of 8ir W. 
Wedderburn’s interrogatories, viz , to expose the 
radical defects of the Madras land revenue system ? 
We should rather like to know whether the Secretary 
of State was personally responsible in this matter, or 
whether his words wero put into his mouth by his 
secretary in the revenue department, lie concluded 
his remarks by saying that the number of evictions 
had fallen from 130,714 in 1883 to 10,115 in 1890. 
Was it for the purpose of still further throwing dust 
into the public eye that he omitted to notice the 
figures in the second portion of Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
question, which proved that in tho three subsequent 
yoars the evictions had increased by over 4,000 i * 

As tho correctness of the figures in tho question 
had boen impugnod, Sir W. Weddorburn called for a 
Parliamentary return, embodying substantially all 
that he had already given. After delaying to accede 
to the request for this return for about a month, 
Lord G. Hamilton stated in the House of Commons 
that reference would have to be made to Madras 
before the ligures could be made up. That this is 
not the case, our readers will be satisfied by an 
inspection of the accompanying statement, prepared 
from the official rocords of tho India OfILco and tho 
Indian Statistical Abstract, containing tho actual 
figures asked for in the return. The public may 
judgo for themselves whether a deliberate attempt 
has not been made to postpone, if not, in view of 
the dilatoriuess of tho Madras Government, to stifle 
enquiry. 


MONEY AND THE MOVEMENT OF PllICES. 1 


The issue of 1 7GB publications on tho monetary 
question between 1871 and 1891- -these are tho 
figures given in Dr. Soetbeer’s bibliography — is a 
curious indication of the interest felt in the subject 
and of the diversity of opinion that it provokes. If 
all writers were as lucid, and all statisticians as 
impartial as Mr. Price, the old taunt which makes 
“statistics” a superlative of which “lies” and 

“ lies ” are only tho positive and comparative, 

would lose its significance, and wo should bo brought 
nearer the solution of some difficult problems. Mr. 
Price is not in a hurry to prove too much. Ho 
understands that the economist really achieves more 
by being careful to lay sound foundations for others 
to build upon than by attempting to raise an im- 
posing structure himself. It is not easy to pass such 
a self-denying ordinance, and, when you have suc- 
ceeded, it is not pleasant to find that you are called 
“academic ” in consequence, and accused of having 
more interest in abstractions than in your fellow- 
men. No little honour is due to those who deliber- 
ately Bet themselves to a task, of which few can 


1 “ Money and its Relations to Prices : being an Inquiry 
into tho Causes, Measurement and Effects of Changes in 
General Prices.” By L. L. Price, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. (London: Swan Sonnensehein and Co.) 


appreciate tho magnitude or the usefulness, for tho 
sake of the greater ultimate good. 

The present little work is the revised form of six 
lectures delivered by Mr. Price last year as New- 
march Lecturer in Statistics at University College, 
London. Its object is to determine precisely what 
the labours of economists have so far proved as to 
the connexion Letwoen the supply of the precious 
motais and the rise and fall of general prices. That 
money is not an absolute standard of value, but is 
itself liable to fluctuations, is a truth less likely to 
be forgotten now than formerly ; the growing diver- 
gence between the values of silver and gold, in 
rocont years, has made it abundantly clear. The 
first chapter describes the attempts made by econo- 
mists to obtain a more stable standard for the 
measurement of prices — tho “index numbers ” of the 
Economist newspaper, of Mr. Palgravo, Sir K. Giffen, 
Mr. Sauerbeck and 1 )r. Soetbeer. Tho second chapter 
discusses the effect of rising and falling prices on 
landlords, workmen and employers. The influenco 
of imagination oil trade is incidentally shown — “ a 
rise of prices quickens the pace and a fall relaxes 
the energy and the influence of that vis inertia*^ 
which retards tho effect of changing prices upon 
wages. Chapter I IT. investigates the rise of prices 
consequent on tho discovery of America. Prices in 
England rose from 200 to 300 per cent, in the 
century that followed. But the question is compli- 
cated by the debasement of the currency, which, 
whilst it tended of itself to increase prices, retarded 
the influx of the procious metals into England. 
Chapters IV., V., Yi. trace the monetary record of 
the present century. Hero statistics are much fuller, 
but this very fulness is often bewildering, and the 
complications of cause and effect are enormously 
greater. “The growth of industry and commerce, 
and the interruptions of that growth, the consump- 
tion of the metals in the arts, and the drain to the 
East, are facts of importance, and admit of rough 
approximate measurement. But the war with France 
is a factor in tho movement of prices, which cannot 
be neglected; and the suspension of specie pay- 
ments is an element of the situation, on the precise 
character and consequences of which an interminable 
dispute has raged” (p. 105). The difficulties, of 
course, become greater as the end of the present 
century is reached. Certain points, however, are 
cloar — e.g. y the index numbers of different statisti- 
cians agree remarkably in proving a great fall of 
prices since 1873, and the dislocation of tho ratio 
between silver and gold by the suspension of tho free 
coinage of silver in the Latin states is an admitted 
fact. As to tho e fleet of the disturbance of this 
ratio on trade between England and India, Mr. Price 
remarks : — 

“It was inevitable that either silver prices should rise in 
India or gold prices fall in England. Some expectations were 
entertained that the adjustment would bo effected by the 
former process ; but there wero a priori reasons for thinking 
this unlikely, and the e\ idence of actual experience has con- 
firmed these reasons. Trices in an Oriental country, where 
custom is poworful. and tho spirit of business enterprise 
inelastic, are rigid when compared with the rapid movement 
and constant stir of the industrial and commercial economy of 
"Western Europe. If. therefore, a readjustment in relative 
prices becomes inevitable, it is more likely to be effected in the 
country, where the n'« Un'txac resisting change is weaker. . . . 
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This a priori probability bus boon confirmed by actual experi- 
ence. Entil recently prices in India, which wero silver prices, 
had not risen ; and prices in bln gland, which were gold prices, 
had fallen.” 

Mr. Prico’s general conclusion is that “ it is im- 
possible to doubt that the fall of prices shown by 
the index number is connected with monetary 
changes, ” and that this fall of prices has operated 
to some extent as a check to material prosperity. 
The whole book boars evidence of the most careful 
research and of the writer’s earnest endeavour after 
strict impartiality. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SEDAN. 


“ INDIA MUST PE BLED.” 


scoru OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Wo discuss olsowhoro the proposal of the P>ritish 
Government to charge upon the Indian rovonuos tho 
“ordinary” expenses of Indian troops despatched 
to the Sudan. Tho subject has attracted a good deal 
of attention — and, on the whole, remarkably friendly 
attention — in tho British press. We give below a 
series of typical opinions which will doubtless be 
read with interest in India. 


“A Grave Injustice.” 

Tho Daily Xeics wrote on May l.‘3th : — Tho ques- 
tions put and the answers given in the House of 
Commons yesterday on tho employment of Indian 
troops in tho Sudan aro a curious study. They show, 
in the first place, that there has been little or no 
communication between Cabinet Ministers on a very 
serious subject, and, in the second placo, that Mr. 
Balfour will not listen to his colleagues when lie is 
sitting on the same bench with them. Sir Charles 
Dilke asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the necessary motion would be mado in the House 
for authority to charge the expenses of this force 
upon tho revenues of India. Lord George Hamilton 
replied in vague languago, which was understood to 
mean that in his valuable opinion no such Parlia- 
mentary sanction would bo required. Sir Charles 
Dilke reminded him that a directly opposite opinion 
had been expressed eleven years ago by tho late 
Mr. Cross, then Under-Secretary for India, who 
moved and carried tho resolution declarod by Lord 
•George to be supoiiluous. The circumstances were 
almost precisely similar, the destination of the troops 
being then, as now, tho Sudan, and Lord Hartington 
had done the same thing in 1882. But Lord Goorgo 
Hamilton had forgotten all about it, and did not 
even, know to what Sir Charles Dilke referred. 
Finding Lord George hopeless, the Opposition gave 
him up as a bad job, and tried tho First Lord of the 
Treasury. Mr. Balfour took a view totally different 
from the view of Lord George Hamilton. He 
admitted at once that if there were any charge upon 
the revenues of India the House must give its assent 
and promised a day for tho purpose. The compliance 
of the House, it may be observed, is equally essential 
■whether the draft upon India’s resources is refunded 


from the British Exchequer or not. There will thus 
bo a full opportunity for discussing the policy of 
sending these troops, and tho objects for which they 
are sent. Porhaps, before that time, the Cabinet 
will have mot, and arrived at some understanding. 
But if tlio people of India aro made to pay for this 
expedition, or for any part of it, a grave injustice 
will be inflicted upon them. 


“An Outrage.” 

The .Daily Chronicle (May 12th) wrote: — The news 
that Indian troops aro to occupy Suakin looks very 
different from two difforont points of viow. Since 
wo are plunged into this expedition — this war, wo 
may say — it is obviously desirable that it should be 
brought to a successful close as quickly, as efficiently, 
as cheaply as possible, and with the least sacrifice of 
life. Therefore, sinco Indian troops are much better 
fitted to act in the climate of the Red Sea than 
British troops, and since they can be ready for 
dospatch in a week, and aro not required elsewhere 
at the present time, it seems wise, from the more 
military point of view, to employ them. But to 
placo the extra expense of their co-operation upon 
India would bo an outrage. We cortainly under- 
stood that tho Government had already stated that 
the cost of the Sudan war would lie borne by Egypt. 
If not, thon certainly the Imperial Government must 
pay for it. India is only concerned with Egypt as 
the Cape, tho Australian colonies, and tho Far 
Eastern colonies are concerned, and if India should 
pay, thon Australia and Hong Kong should also 
boar a diroct sharo. Which is absurd. Tho British 
Government has undertaken tho war, and the British 
taxpayer will have to pay every bill that Egypt 
leaves unpaid. 


“ Sl'ONGiNG ON THE INDIGENT TAXPAYERS OF INDIA.” 

The Manchester Guardian (May 13th) wrote : The 
Government would do better to say at once whether 
it intends to sponge on tho indigent taxpayers of 
India for part of the costs of tho Sudan expedition. 
Thore was more beating about the bush at question 
time in the House of Commons yesterday. Indian 
troops, it is known, aro to be used at Suakin. But 
when tho Government is asked whether tho Indian 
or the Imperial Exchequer is to defray the additional 
expense of thoir employment outside India, it replies 
that it really does not know. Perhaps the British 
taxpayor will pay, perhaps the Indian, perhaps the 
Egyptian. It is equally discreditable to the Govern- 
ment whether this ignorance of its own intentions is 
sincere or simulated. If it be sincere, then the 
Government really thinks it might be defensible to 
burden the Indian taxpayers with part of the cost 
of an expedition with which India has no more con- 
cern than Australia, and — if all that is rumoured be 
true — far less concern than the British colonies in 
Africa. To do this would be to adopt the infatuated 
Spanish policy of stimulating disaffection in weak 
colonial dependencies by extorting money from them 
in relief of home taxation. For if the Indian tax- 
payer does not pay, then the British taxpayer must 
do so. The money that Egypt has by her to be 
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spent on this adventure must already bo almost 
gone, the prospective bill is growing larger every 
day, and it must be footed either by India or by the 
United Kingdom. Tho former alternative would bo 
more profitable to the Government as the heads of a 
party. If they adopted it they could gratify with a 
serious but comparatively cheap war tho diffused 
appetite for national excitement which is the curso of 
the country. But the oil'ence committed against tho 
poor and helpless peoples of India would bo mon- 
strous. By tho elaborate systom of 1 1 Homo Charges ” 
for the Indian army those peoplos are now paying a 
part of the cost of the garrisons of Groat Britain 
and Ireland. Whilo the Imperial Government did 
not- venture to ask the colonies for a contribution to 
the cost of building tho Colonial Office, it made India 
pay the whole cost of the vastly more expensive India 
Ollice. Even these are not such reliefs from taxation 
as a citizen of this country who keeps up some ideal 
of a duty towards India can accept with complaconcy. 
But it would be much more humiliating if it were 
felt that the taxes on tho food of millions of half- 
starved peasants in Madras wore to bo raised in 
order that this rich ompire might make new con- 
quests in the interior of Africa for nothing. It is 
only charitablo to suppose that the Government has 
already made up its mind not to increase the ordinary 
Indian contribution to the maintenance of tho troops 
now to l>e brought to Suakin. In that case tho 
shilly-shallying of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Balfour, and *Sir Michael Hicks-Beach during the 
last two days only indicates a desire to break slowly 
to taxpayers in tho United Kingdom the news that 
the Budgot forecast of expenditure was fallacious, 
and that a heavy bill for warfare in the Sudan will 
probably have to bo paid by now taxation next 
April. 


Ministerial Levity and Nescience. 

Tho Star (May 1 1th) wrote : — Tho cross-examina- 
tion of the Treasury Bench by Mr. Morloy, Sir 
Charles Dilko and Mr. Labouchoro upon the ex- 
penses of the Indian troops in the Sudan has, at any 
rate, served to show how lightly responsible Ministers 
rogard a question which is of vital importance to 
our roputation, and therefore to our authority, in 
India. Lord George Hamilton’s replies, in particular, 
have displayed an ignorance which in any other 
member of the Houso of Commons would have been 
remarkable. The question raised is really three- 
fold : ( 0 ) -Who is going to pay for the Indian troops 
sent to the Sudan ; ( l ) if India is to bear a part of 
the charge, will the assent of Parliament he duly 
obtained ; and ( c ) will a resolution be submitted to 
Parliament, even though no part of the charge is to 
be borne by India ? As to (#), Lord George Hamil- 
ton stated categorically on Monday that tho expense 
■would bo apportioned between the Government of 
India and our own Government. Mr. Balfour cor- 
rected him, and explained that the Government of 
Egypt would also contribute a part. As to (<?)> Lord 
George Hamilton stated, and reiterated the state- 
ment, that if India made no contribution, no resolu- 
tion need be submitted. Mr. Balfour has since 
corrected him, and admitted, as he was bound to do, 


that the precedents are all the other way. As to {h) f 
there is no possibility of doubt or misunderstanding. 
It is clearly laid down in the Act of 1858 that, except 
in cases of emergency, Indian troops cannot be em- 
ployed beyond tho frontiers of India, at the expense 
of the Indian rovenues, without tho consent of both 
Houses of Parliament. Unless wo aro to assume 
that Lord Georgo Hamilton was wrong at every point, 
India will boar a part of the charge. Yet the con- 
sent of Parliament has not been obtained, and the 
subjoct would not have boon brought forward at all 
but for tho zeal of members of the Opposition. It 
is now certain that a resolution will be submitted, 
and will, of course, ho approved by the Government’s 
machine-made majority. But what in tho world has 
India to do with tho Sudan, and why in tho world 
should her poverty-stricken taxpayers pay a penny, 
or an anna, of tho cost ? When Lord Salisbury was 
Secretary of Stato for India, he said that the most 
effoctual way of securing financial justice for India 
was for tho Houso of Commons to bo constantly 
watchful on her behalf. The Houso of Commons 
needs to bo constantly watchful of Lord Salisbury, 
who, as Prime Minister, said the other day that tho 
Sudan expedition was undertaken in the interests cf 
Egypt, while his Government intonds that it shall be 
carriod on at tho oxpenso of India. Unfortunately, 
the precedents aro on tho sido of Ileecing India for 
military operations with which she has no concern. 
Here is a catalogue showing tho various occasions 
on which tho British Government has borrower? 
troops from India : — 


1859-GO .. .. China Expedition. 

1800 Hud IStil .. .. New /(.‘aland. 

ISO" Abyssinian Expedition. 

1875 . . .. . . Por.jlc Expedition. 

1878 Strengthening Malta. 

1878 Tho Afghan War. 

1882 Egypt. 

1885 .. .. Sudan Expedition. 


The loan of troops would, to begin with, have been 
impossible if we had not imposod upon India an 
army far larger than she needs, and moro costly than 
she can a Hurd. But not only has our Government 
compelled tho poople of India to maintain an ex- 
cessively largo army : it has also compelled them to 
boar the expense of troops removed from India for 
British operations. In the Afghan War and in the 
Egyptian Expedition tho British Government threw 
the whole exponse upon India, save for a contribu- 
tion of £5,000,000 in one case and £500,000 in the 
other. In the China Expedition and the reinforce- 
ment of Malta wo actually had the grace to pay the 
expenses of the troops we had borrowed, but in all 
the other cases, though the troops were moved from 
India, and India was deprivod of their services, 
India paid the “ ordinary ” expenses. There can be 
little doubt that, in the present instance, this in- 
describably shabby policy will be pursued. Yet we 
plume ourselves — or, rather, Mr. Balfour and his 
friends plume themselves — upon our “prestige,” 
and chattor about our “moral inlluonce” in India. 
What hypocrisy it must all seem, to be sure, to the 
educated Indian, especially as it is only the pinch of 
the cotton duties that produces any doubts or en- 
quiries in this country as to whether we are really 
treating India fairly. We are glad to see that Mr. 
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John Morley has put his shoulder to this wheel. 
May we hope that he will sift the Indian question as 
he has sifted the Irish question ? 


The “ Spectator ” Approves. 

The Spectator of May 16th, in an article upon “The 
Formidableness of England,” wrote : It is not a 
fortnight sinco the decision was taken to garrison 
Suakin from India, and alroady tho regiments, foot, 
cavalry, artillery, Intelligence Department, engineers, 
and, we doubt not, all materials for telegraphs, if not 
for a short railway, are on their road to the lied Sea. 
A fortnight’s longer notice, and tho division could 
have been made an army corps ; a month’s, and a 
fully equipped army would have been on board the 
transports. They are among the best troops in the 
world, too — English soldiers annealed by what is 
practically foreign service, and Sikhs who have fought 
successfully with Englishmen, and who regard a 
summons to fight in Egypt or Buriuah or China as a 
Bummons to a rollicking adventure, during which 
they can gratify their thirst for fighting and save 
tho whole of their regular pay. When it is remem- 
bered that the Continent does not perceive accurately 
the limits of our power of recruiting, and docs per- 
ceive that there are scarcely any limits to our power 
of spending, it is hardly wonderful that it should 
watch tho movements of a State thus armed witli a 
certain sleeplessnoss of suspicion. Tho English could 
do such terriblo things if they would, and they do 
grab so much. We aro not writing this because we 
object in any way to tho despatch of Indian troops 
to the lied Sea. It is perfectly fair, if we have a 
plan to carry out on the Nile, that our magnificent 
ally, whom we help whenever she is in difficulty, 
should help us in return. India pays for hor Army, 
but she does no pay for our Fleot^ and it is our 
Fleet and not her Army which saves her from tho 
invasions which, if wo lost the command of the sea, 
would in three years destroy at once her commercial 
prosperity and her immunity from internal disorder. 
She ought not to pay extra money for a project 
which is ours, but it is perfectly fair that she should 
pay tho wages and expenses which she would pay if 
the troops were at home. Her garrison is not the 
feebler but the stronger for a spell of foreign work, 
which reveals and euros dofocts of equipment, which 
binds officers and men together as nothing else does, 
and which, above all, gives tho fighting races, Sikhs, 
and Tathans, and Muhrattas, an outlet for their 
inborn military spirit. There is no education for 
soldiers like a weli-mauagod expedition, more es- 
ecially if they are men who enjoy it, and if they 
©long to races which tend to despondency and fat if 
they never have anything to do. We think it quite 
fine if Canadian or Australian regiments volunteer 
to help us, and not to mention that every native 
soldier is a volunteer, who enlists uncompelled even 
by “ the stern conscription of hunger,” among the 
Sikhs and Pathans at all events, a call for volunteers 
would be answered by entire regiments stepping to 
the front. They love the excitement of campaigning, 
which to them seems life. It is nonsense to talk of 
“ mercenaries ” in an empire a hundred years old. 
It is as much their interest while the empire lasts 


that it should succeed in war as it is ours, and pro- 
vided there is no conscription, we see no more moral 
objection to calling on her Majesty’s Indian than on 
her Majesty’s British or Irish subjects to fight on 
her behalf. 


Tiie Constitutional Eight of Parliament. 

The Manchester Guardian said on May 15th : — At 
every new step taken in tho Sudan enterprise one 
wonders whether the Government is really in two 
minds about it or whethor it is out of policy that it 
speaks with two tongues. This week it has given a 
fresh exhibition of perplexity or of shuffling, which- 
ever it is to be called. On Monday it was known 
that Indian troops wore to be brought to Suakin, an 
intention carefully unannounced in tho war pro- 
gramme of last March. Tho Government was at 
once asked who w r as to pay for them and when the 
usual authorising resolution would be submitted to 
the Ilouse. Tho answers were as ambiguous as 
Mr. Curzon’s mutually contradictory statements of 
the objects of the expedition itself. As to tho 
expenses of the Indian draft, Lord George Hamilton 
said that the apportionment of the cost between tho 
Indian and Imperial Exchequers was still under 
consideration. Was it to bo understood, then, some- 
body asked, that the expense of these troops was 
not to be borne by the Egyptian Government ? 
“No,” Sir Michael llicks-Boach replied at once; 
“ not at all.” So that according to Lord George 
Hamilton the expense is to bo divided between India 
and tho Unitod Kingdom, and according to Sir 
Michael Hioks-Beach it is not to be understood that 
the expense will not bo borne by Egypt. Within 
tho same five minutes in which thoso two explana- 
tions wero offered, Mr. Balfour offered a third — that 
tho expense would be divided between all the throe 
Governments. One might suppose that the subject 
of Egypt was tabooed at Cabinet Councils, and that 
Ministers trusted to their ingenuity to knock up 
some sort of Egyptian policy between them after 
coming down to the House. Thero is the same 
haziness, to say tho least of it, iu thoir answers to 
questions about tho authorising resolution. One 
member of the Cabinet, it is known, has published 
very strong views on tho question. This is the 
Duke of Devonshire. But his colleagues contradict 
him and each other without hesitation. On Monday 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach practically told the House 
that tho Act of Parliament required . a resolution 
authorising the use of the Indian troops to be sub- 
mitted to the House if the ordinary expenses of 
those troops when serving outside India were to be 
charged to tho Indian Government. On Tuesday 
Mr. Balfour said that, 

“ in point of actual law thoro was no obligation to have the 
consent of Parliament unless some extra charge was thrown 
upon Indian finance.” 

Now what is to be gathered from all these authori- 
tative explanations ? First, that when India only 
bears the ordinary expense of the use of Indian 
troops outside India, the authority of Parliament ia 
required for their use. Secondly, that it is not 
required. Thirdly, that the expense of their employ- 
ment in this instance is to be divided between the 
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United Kingdom and India. Fourthly, that it is 
not to be supposed that this expense will not he 
borne by Egypt. Fifthly, that this expense will be 
divided between all three. 

Lord George Hamilton is to mako a further state- 
ment to-night, and Mr. Balfour, adhering to his new 
practice of arranging ono part of the (Session’s work 
so as to bribo tho IIouso to scamp another, promised 
that the first Parliamentary day after tho Agricul- 
tural liating Bill had passed the Committee stage 
should be given up to a discussion of the subject. 
By assuming this air of concession Mr. Balfour puts 
tho subject in a false light. It is not a caso in which 
the Opposition should be left to invito or force a 
discussion. If the Government did not throw all 
precedent aside, Lord George Hamilton would givo 
notice to-day of a motion relating to tho employment 
of the Indian troops, and it would bo discussed 
without a day’s unnecessary delay. The chief case 
in point occurred on July 61st, 1882. Then, as now', 
it had boon determined to use Indian troops for 
Egyptian service. It was not yet determined, just 
as it is apparently not yet determined by tho present 
Cabinet, in wliat proportions tho Imporial and tho 
Indian Exchequer should contribute to the expenses 
of their employment. Nevertheless, tho Duke of 
Devonshire, then, of course, Lord Hartington, pro- 
posed a resolution giving tho consent of the lluuso 
to the charging of the Indian revenues with somo 
undefined contribution to the expenses. The opening 
sentences of the Duke of Devonshire’s speech are 
worth remembering : 

“Tho purpose,’' lie said, “with which tho resolution is 
moved is not mainly, nor yot all, of a financial character, but 
is rather of a political and n constitutional character. Tho 
necessity of moving this resolution is defined in the doth 
section of tho Act for the (iovernment of India. That section 
lias been tho subject from time to time of a good deal of con- 
troversy. Hut for this section it would be possible — I do not 
say it would be probable, but it was conceivable —that the 
(iovernment might, carry on military operations through tho 
agency of tho Government of India, by means of the troops 
maintained on tho Indian establishment and charged on the 
Indian revenues, without tho consent of Parliament, at all. T 
do not say that Midi a caso is probable, but it is not only to 
prevent such a contingency that the section was framed. It 
also reserves to Pariiann nt the power of deciding on the ques- 
tion W'hothiT, in ease of an operation or a policy which has 
been essentially and in principle decided on by Parliament, 
whether such a policy may he oanied out by tho agency of 
Indian troops, or only by the agency of troops on the British 
cstabl aliment.” 

Tho Duko of Devonshire’s declaration is in letter, 
ami still more in spirit, absolutely opposed to Mr. 
Balfour’s. Mr. Balfour treats tho resort to Parlia- 
ment. for an authorising resolution us a matter of 
rtu rely* formal consequence. Tho Duko of Devon- 
shire outers thoroughly into tho meaning of the 
regulating Act, and show's that it was inti tided not 
moroly to control tho apportionment of certain mili- 
tary expenditure, but to give Parliament the power 
of deciding in what circumstances Indian troops 
might properly ho employed outside India. Tho 
policy of the present Government is, first, to employ 
Indian troops at its own discretion for military 7 
operations in which India has no interest, or at must 
an interest so extremely remote as to be not worth 
mentioning. It then refuses to make any r dofinito 
statement of the proposed financial arrangements, 


and tolls the House of Commons that this pioce of 
neglect on tho part of the Government deprives 
Parliament of its constitutional right to judge of tho 
propriety of the use to which Indian troops aro 
being put. Finally, Mr. Balfour says in a casual 
fashion that tho House will be allowed to discuss 
tho matter. He is so good as to say' that, since it 
seems to be tho custom, the Government will not 
contravono tho Act for tho Government of India. 
Still it is to he understood that tho requirements of 
that Act cannot bo satisfied until a party mensuro for 
tho benefit of one class of tho Government’s sup- 
porters has boon forced through Committee. 

There are two points upon which indepondont 
members of tho House must insist. First, there is 
tho point emphasised by tho Duke of Devonshire in 
1882. It is tho right and duty of Parliament to 
control the employment of Indian troops outside 
India — not merely to say how the expenses of 
such employment shall be defrayed, but on what 
occasions it shall be permitted. For many years 
our Governments have boon sliding into a prac- 
tice of treating tho employment of the Indian 
army for foreign servico as a mattor in which 
Parliament has no voico or merely a formal voice. 
That was not tho intention of tho Act and the 
intentions of tho Act must be made plain. In 
the second place thero must be at least a vigorous 
protest against any inclination on the Government’s 
part to sponge on the Indian taxes for the relief 
of taxpayers at home. In this adventure in tho 
Sudan, India has practically no interest whatever. 
It may bo said that India is a part of tho Empire 
and that every limb has an interost in the body. 
But then Canada has an equal interest, and so has 
New Zealand, and the Capo Colony has in this case 
an intorest lcs> remote. Vet the Government w'ould 
never dream of making Canada or Australia or the 
South African colonics contribute to tho cost. India 
is brought hi to the matter simply and solely because 
sho contains a standing army that can be used, 
and because from the form of her Government 
that army is practically at tho disposal of the 
Cabinet. But the Indian army is thero for tho good 
of India. It is maintained to protect her irom 
foreign invasion and from internal disorder. That 
is the only theory which justifies tho imposition of 
its whole cost on tho country itself — it keeps India 
safe, and therefore India must pay for it. But now, 
in order that FngDud may 7 prosecute “ tho reclama- 
tion of tin' Sudan from barbarism” and other 
apostolic schemes with which India has no concern, 
India is for a timo to bo doprived of a portion of 
that force which Anglo-Indian experts constantly 
declare to be the very minimum necessary for her 
safety 7 . Beasnn and fairness suggest that for such a 
sacrifice she should bo paid, not that she should 
herself pay for having to make it. Perfect equity 
lays it down that sinco India, according to tho 
accepted theory', only pays for her army becauso it 
gives her protection, she should not pay for it, or 
for a part of it, during any period for which the 
protection oilerod by r its presence is withdrawn. 
While any portion of the Indian army is employed 
in the Sudan enterprise, the relation towards India 
which alone j ust ifies the charging of India with its 
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cost is suspended so far as this portion is concerned. 
It becomes to all intonts and purposes a portion of 
the ordinary British army, employed on non-Indian 
service, and not justly chargeable on the Indian 
taxes. Justice would only bo perfectly satisfied if, 
in the first place, India woro relieved for the timo 
of a charge for which during that time she receives 
no return ; and if, in tho second place, she rocoived 
somo equivalent for tho temporary impairing of her 
security. This last equivalent, we fear, she need 
not hope for, and thero is only too little chance that 
in this instance she will ho relieved of tho “ordinary ” 
charges for tho troops absent in Africa. While they 
are garrisoning Suakin, or advancing from it into 
the desert, India will probably contribute to thoir 
maintenance at least as much as if they were 
patrolling the north-west frontier of India or keep- 
ing down dacoitv in Burma. That is how India 
has been regularly treated in the past, but thero is 
no reason why a strong protest should not he made 
against an arrangement clearly inequitable, no 
matter how many precedents there may be for it. 
Still more necessary is it that injustice should not go 
further, as it has often done before, and that the 
Indian taxjmyers should not be actually burdened 
with any part of tho oxeessivo cost of the employ- 
ment of Indian troops in African warfaro, over and 
above the sum which they would have cost if they 
had remained in tho ordinary service of India. It is 
bad enough that India should bo deprived, perhaps 
for a long time, of a part of her normal protection ; 
worse still that she should continue to pay for it at 
the same rato while it is withheld from her ; worst 
of all that she should pay even moro for having it 
withheld than for enjoying tho benefit of it. 

THE COTTON DUTIES. 

BELIEF FOE THE ETCH : lit' EDENS FOR. THE POOK. 

LOED (}. HAMILTON A XI) THE TNDTAX V YELIA- 
31 E N TA EY CO MM I TTEE. 

Under the heading, “Tho Cotton Duties and the 
Indian Poor,” the following correspondence between 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee and the Secre- 
tary of Stato for India was circulated on May 7th 
to members of Parliament, the Press and others, 

“ for the purpose of bringing to their notice tho 
strong objections taken by Indian public opinion to 
the recent rearrangement of tho cotton duties.” 

“It is contended,” wrote Sir \V. Woddorburn and 
Mr. J . Herbert .Roberts in tho paragraph introducing 
the correspondence, “ that tho effect, of this rearrange- 
ment, unless disallowed by the Secretary of State, 
will be to lighten considerably tho taxation falling 
on tho richer classos in India, while adding to tho 
taxation upon the poorest classes, who already boar 
an excessive share of tho public burdens.” 

To tho Right Honourable 

Lord Geohoe Branch Hamilton, M.P., 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Iiidia, 

India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

My Lord,— At, the request of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Commbteo I havo the honour to submit to 


you certain considerations in favour of modifying in 
one particular the re-arrangement of the cotton 
duties recently adopted by the Indian Government. 

2. The modification is simply this: that the 
Government of India should be directed to exempt, 
by Executive orders, from all duty, whether excise 
or import, all cloths, whether Indian made or im- 
ported, into whose composition no yarns of a higher 
count than 20s enter. 

3. The main grounds of this recommendation are 
four : 

(1) That tho suggested remission of tax upon 
tho coarser cloth will give relief to tho extent of 
10A lakhs to tho poorest classos, already depressed 
by a 4,000 por cent, duty on tho salt they consume 
(viz., 2rs. 8 annas por maund on what costs only 
1 anna to produced; and that it will give universal 
satisfaction throughout India, thereby affording 
groat moral support to our administration. 

(2) That the recent imposition of 10A lakhs of 
taxation upon tho coarser cloth is especially open 
to objection on the present occasion because the 
rest ift the re-arrangement involved the remission 
of 37 lakhs (or, if tho duty on fino yarns be added, 
51 lakhs) of taxation, hitherto paid by the loss 
needy classes. 

(3) That the solo original ground for imposing 
excise duty was to prevent the import duty opera- 
ting protectively. But the 3 A per cent, exeiso 
recently imposed on the coarser cloth oporates 
protectively in a high degree, inasmuch as Bom- 
bay and Manchester together supply at most two- 
fifths of tho Indian consumption of such cloth, 
while tliree-lifths are produced by mills in Native 
States and by hand looms throughout India ; thus 
two- fifths will be taxed and tliroo-fifths escape 
taxation. 

Incidentally it may be notod that this excise 
duty will distinctly encourage British subjects to 
start new mills in Nativo States, and so deprive 
the population of British India of employment 
which tlioy would havo otherwise obtained from 
the further development of this industry. 

( 1 ) That in many parts of India definite attempts 
are being made to organiso a boycott of English 
cloth. As the ground of preaching this boycott is 
an alleged injustice to India by the Government 
in favour of Lancashire, such a movement is un- 
desirable, if not actually dangerous, from a political 
puint of view. 

4. Ho far as the Committee aro aware only three 
objections can be raised to the modification recom- 
mended. 

(1) That it will involve somo loss of revenue. 
It is true that it will involve a loss of possibly ISA 
lakhs of estimated rovenuo, but of this 1 0A lakhs 
will be new taxation on the poorest classes imposed 
by this re-arrangement. 

(2) That it is impossible, if any lino bo drawn 
by counts, to deal equitably with all cloths. It 
may bo at once concedod that if it were intended 
to tax cloths proportionally to the amount of higher 
count yarns that they contain, it would, as has long 
ago been discovered, ho enormously difficult. But 
it is only proposed that cloths containing no higher 
counts than 20s should be exempt, all others, 
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whether they contain ono-tenth or nino-tonths of 
higher count yarns, remaining liable to taxation, 
and this rule can be carried out in practice without 
any serious difficulty. If, however, it be arguod 
that it is unjust that cloth which contains only a 
small proportion of higher count yarns should pay 
as much as one entirely composed of these, tho 
answer simply is, that tho rule being publicly laid 
down, it is the manufacturer’s own fault if, by 
using any higher count in his web, ho rondcrs it 
, dutiable. 

(3) That tho exemption of coarser goods may 
lead to their substitution in consumption for our 
finer qualities of cloth. No ono who knows India, 
how over, will ondorso this purely hypothetical 
objection. Evon in England such a substitution 
would not be easily effected ; and in India, whero 
custom has so strong a hold upon the pooplo, a 
change of this kind would bo practically im- 
possible. 

5. Trusting that you will give favourable con- 
sideration to tho points above set forth, 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your obedient servant, 

AV. A\ r Kl)I)Ki:ia;UN, 

(Jhninwin of the Indma l'tu hu.in uLn y Coonnu ’. 

2Ut April, IS “0. 


India Office, 5th dfoy, 1896. 
Sir AV. AVodderburn, Bart., M.P. 

Sir, — I am directed by Lord George 1 Ta-milton to 
acknowledge tho receipt of your letter, dated the 
29th.\pril, 1890, in which you show cause against tho 
Accent readjustment of tho Indian cotton duties, and 
you recommend that the Government of India should 
be directed to exempt from import or excise duty nil 
cotton cloths containing no yarns of higher counts 
than ‘2 Oh. 

Tho recent revision of ill o cotton duties was under- 
taken in order to redeem tho pledges given by the 
Into and present Government thatthoso duties should 
not be retained in a shape that gave a lineal advan- 
tage to goods made at Indian mills ns compared with 
similar goods imported from tho United Kingdom. 
In tho Parliamentary rei urn which will shortly bo 
ready for distribution will be found detailed state- 
ments regarding the protective character of tho 
duties imposed in December, 189 l ; and it was prac- 
tically admitted that, though there were di (Terences 
of opinion as to the extent of tho protc'tiou con- 
ferred on Indian-made goods by tho legislation of 
1891, tliereavas an element of protection in tho legis- 
lation recently* imposed. 

The legislation of 189 I had imposed a 5 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on all imported yarns and woven 
goods, and also an excise duty on all yarns of counts 
above 20s made at Indian mills. Tho experience of 
1879-80 had shown that an artificial lino drawn for 
fiscal purposes between certain classes of woven 
goods operated injuriously both on the trade and on 
the revenue. The bulk of the produce of Indian 
mills (see page 8 of Parliamentary Paper, No. 7602 
of 1895) — more than 80 per cent. — consists of yarns, 
and loss than 20 per cent, consists of woven goods ; 
while at the same time there were signs of an in- 


crease in the importation of British yarns. Any 
duties that were imposed or retained would in the 
ond fall upon tho consumer ; and it w r as considered 
the best way of relieving the trado (Indian as well 
as foreign) from artificial restrictions, of diminishing 
tho burdens on tho consumer, and of excluding all 
semblance of protection, would be to make all yarns 
altogether free of duty, and to place a duty on all 
woven goods. At the sarno timo it was docidod to 
reduce the rate of cotton duties from "» per cent, to 
3 A per cent, ad valorem. 

It is difficult to sen how, if any cotton duties 
yielding about P\. 1,000,000 a year ivoro necessary, 
thoro could have been fuller simplincation of the 
tariff, or how all protective element could have been 
more completely eliminated. It is certainly the case 
that goods made at Indian mills will now bear a 
larger proportionate share of tho duties than thoy 
did under tho legislation of 189 1 ; but it is acknow- 
ledged that under tho earlior Act suih goods wero 
more or less protected, and tho later legislation w f a.<? 
undertaken mainly to eliminate all such protective 
element. 

In regard to the special objections you urge 
against tho rocont arrangement, I am to say that, so 
far as Lord George Hamilton is aware, there is no 
ground for believing that cotton goods woven from 
yarns of 20s and under are used exclusively, or 
noarly exclusively, by tho poorest (Masses, though it 
is undoubtedly tlio ease that in India, as in many 
other countries, tho majority of tho population are poor. 
Lord George Hamilton does not share the expecta- 
tion that tho 3 A per emit. duty on mill-woven goods 
will enable band-looms to compete successfully with 
power mills, or to reduce the demand for mill-made 
cloth. 

The possible competition of mills in Native States 
cannot at present, be a serious factor in tho problem. 
According tothq latent returns — “Indian Commercial 
(Statistics, ” vol. of 1 '.»•», pp. 37 1-379— there w ore in 
tho Native States, Berar, and tho Trench Settle- 
ments of India, 9 < otton mills, containing 1,818 
looms, as compared with 127 mills containing 27,749 
looms in British India. If hereafter competition 
from Mills in Native States should become serious, 
tho law (Act II of 1 896, section 37) gives the 
Government power to levy duties on such goods as 
muv enter British India from Native States. 

For these conducive reasons Lord George 1 Tamil ton 
cannot disturb the equitable arrangement recently 
arrived at in connection with those duties. 

1 have the honour to bo, Sir, 

Your obodiont j-ervant, 

G. \V. E. Lodur. 


The Mo'imx ion Ahjouhxment. 

Tile Oitictal Hecorh. 

The following record of the motion for adjourn- 
ment appears in tho “Votes and Proceedings” of 
the House of Commons for May 18th 

68. Adjournment . — Sir William AVodderburn, 
member for Banffshire, rose in his placo and asked 
leave to move the adjournment of the Houso for tho 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgont 
public importance, viz., “tho effect of the Indian 
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cotton duties as recently rearranged, which increase 
the burden of taxation imposed upon the poorest 
classes of Indian consumers ” ; but the pleasure of 
the House not having been signified, Mr. Speaker 
called on those members who supported the motion 
to rise in their places, and not less than 40 members 
having accordingly risen, 

Motion made and question proposed, “ That this 
House do now adjourn” (8ir William Wedderburn). 

After debate thereon, Mr. Balfour rose in his 
place and claimed to move, “That the question be 
now put”; but Mr. Speaker withheld his assent, 
because it appeared to him that the House was pre- 
pared shortly to come to a decision without that 
motion. Debate resumed ; motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Thu “Daily News.” 

The T) ail \j New a wrote ;May 19th) : There is some- 
thing to bo said for Sir Henry Fowler's complaint 
that a motion for the adjournment of tho House of 
Commons, such as Sir William Wedderburn made 
yesterday afternoon, is not the best way of discussing 
such a difficult and complicated subject as the Indian 
cotton duties. But that the Secretary of State for 
India should protest against it is realty too absurd. 
For no one took a more prominent part than Lord 
Georgo Hamilton in a similar debate raised in pre- 
cisely the same manner at the beginning of last year. 
Sir William WedJerburn’s case is simple enough. 
He argues that the duties as revised by the present 
Government tako forty lakhs of rupees off the finer 
cloths which are used by the rich, and put ten lakhs 
on the coarses cloths which are worn by tho poor. 
Lord George Hamilton says that the finer cloths are 
worn by the poor and tho coarser cloths by tho rich, 
which seems odd. Before Sir Ilen^y Fowler left 
office he gave a pledge that if the duties were shown 
to be in any way protective he would modify them, 
so as to remove the element of protection. Lord 
George Hamilton, however, has completely changed 
the nature and incidonco of the tax. In hope of 
conciliating Lancashire, which, so far as Mr. George 
Whiteloy is concerned, has not been conciliated; he 
sacrificed a large amount of Indian revenue, and 
balanced this injury by exempting the products of 
the native hand looms. The objection to this policy 
is twofold. It cannot be reconciled either with the 
interests of India or with tho doctrines of free trade. 
There has been considerable agitation in India 
against the new dutios, though Lord George declares 
that it has not died out. Lancashire, in spite of 
Mr. Whiteley, has been more silent, probably hoping 
that the duties will be repealed next year. The 
subject will be more fully discussed on the Indian 
Budget, if there is anyone left to discuss it when the 
Indian Budget comes on. 


Tiie “ Manchester Guardian.” 

The Manchester Guardian wrote : — One good result 
of the discussion on the Indian import and excise 
duties on cotton goods raised in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday by Sir William Wedderburn is the 


promise that an early opportunity will be given for a 
full consideration of the Indian Budget. It may 
also he hoped that the reopening of the question will 
tend to stimulate the interest of the House in Indian 
affairs, and put an end to the indifference to questions 
affecting the government and the finances of our 
great dependency which in former years has been 
nothing less than a scandal. For the rest, the case 
presented by Sir William Wedderburn is quite out 
of date, and really never had in it anything worth 
serious consideration. He appears to be under the 
impression that the excise duty of 3.V per cent, im- 
posed on coarso cloths produced in the Bombay and 
other mills in India, as the equivalent of a similar 
duty on all imported cloths, is specially felt as a 
hardship by the poorer classes in India, and that this 
assumption is proved to be a fact by the threat to 
“ bo}’Cott ” Lancashire goods, of which something 
was heard some time ago. Of course Lancashire 
would be very glad to see both Indian oxciso and 
import duties on cotton cloths abolished ; they are 
alike objectionable from every point of view, and it 
is to be hopod that tho promised discussion on tho 
Indian Budget will demonstrate not only that they 
are mischievous, but that they aro unnecessary. But 
to those who are familiar with all the facts of the 
case it soems difficult to believe that Sir William 
Wedderburn was oven serious in tho arguments 
which he put forward. If there is one thing more 
certain than anothor it is that tho whole “ boy- 
cotting ” agitation — of which nothing has been heard 
for Reverai mails past — was the mere threat of a 
number of interested mill managers, agents, and 
shareholders, who naturally desire to escape, if pos- 
sible, the pajment of a tax of 3.J per cent, on any- 
thing. The discussion had, lo.vevor, in addition to 
drawing attention to tho duty of tho House with 
regard to the Indian Budget, the good effect of 
enabling the Secretary of State for India to expose, 
once for all, the fallacy that imported Lancashire 
goods aro consumed only by tho well-to-do classes. 
In connection with the attempts made in various 
quarters to justify protection for the Bombay mills, 
there has been more nonsense uttered on this point 
than on any other. The existing system of duties is 
not everything that could be desired, but, in view of 
all the circumstances, it is probably the best com- 
promise that could he arrived at, short of the entire 
abolition of what must fa any case be vexatious 
imposts. 


The “Times.” 

The Times said : — Sir WiHi am Wedderburn thought 
it opportune and advantageous to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, after question time, in order to 
call attention to the alleged dissatisfaction in India 
caused by the recent rearrangement of the cotton 
duties. The motion was supported by almost the 
whole of the Opposition, except the occupants of the 
front bench, ana a couple of hours were spent in a 
purposeless and mischievous debate. Lora George 
Hamilton’s defence of his action against the censures 
of Sir William Wedderburn and of Sir John Leng 
appears to be complete. He demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the adoption of the plan of exempting 
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from both excise and import duties all the coarser 
•counts of manufactured cottons would knock away 
the keystone from the policy that has just been tried. 
But the strongest objection to raising the question in 
the way in which Sir William Wedderburn raised it 
were urged by Sir Henry Fowler. The late Secre- 
tary for India said that he was willing to defend his 
own conduct, and, when necessary, to criticise his 
successors measures, at tho proper time. But it was 
not right, he contended, to spring such a motion on 
the House, practically without notice, when members 
had not had time to read the Blue-book that had 
just appeared. The intervention attempted was not 
only premature and inconclusive, but calculated to 
create a dangerous disturbance of feeling in India, 
without any possibility of benefit to our Indian 
fellow-subjects. Sir Henry Fowlor’s refusal to allow 
Indian affairs to be dragged into the vortex of party 
politics is greatly to his credit, and is an example 
which both sides ought to keep before them. 

Tho writer of the Parliamentary nketch in tho l'm\Uj Chromcle 
said : To fulfil their pledges to Lancashire the Government 
have put a tax on the cottons made in India — tho coarse cottons 
used by the poorest of the people; and Sir William Wedder- 
hurn tho host friend India has in the House -voiced the 
Indian native protest against this action. The subject is possi- 
bly complicated to English ears, and Sir Williau Wedderlmrn 
sprang it suddenly on the House, with the result of a very poor 
and inadequate debate. Sir Henry Fowler showed an almost 
excessive annoyance at Sir William’s precipitancy, finally per- 
suading him to withdraw his motion without a division. Lord 
George Hamilton seized the opportunity to prove that lie had 
fulfilled his promise fo the people of Lancashire. Tho debate 
was undoubtedly somewhat premature, and should have been 
planned more eurefully ; but tho development of the business 
will roquire to be keenly watched by the Opposition. It looks 
as if the Governments of England and India were striking a 
bargain which will satisfy both thomselves and the Aran Chester 
merchants, while it places yet another tax of a hateful and 
oppressive kind on the people of India. The countervailing duty 
on the Indian cheap cottons is to compensate tho Manchester 
merchant for the custom duty on his imported cottons. 

The Liverpool Daily lost (May 8th) -wrote : From the corres- 
pondence that has passed between Sir W. Wedderburn and 
Lord George Hamilton, it is evident that the Government’s 
tinkering with the Indian Cotton Duties, in order to redeem 
electioneering pledges, has not produced satisfactory results in 
India. Sir H. Fowler did his best to establish absolutely equal 
treatment between the Indian and the Lancashire cotton trade, 
but Lord George Hamilton thought he could do better. There 
was, he says, an element of Protection in Sir H. Fowler's 
scheme of Customs and Excise 1 duties, and he wished to 
eliminate this objectionablo feature. We have no liking for 
Protection in any form, not even by paying rutes for people 
who are quite capable of paying them themselves, aud if there 
was really a Protective element in Sir 11. Fowler’s Indian 
CottGn Duties it was very desirable that it should be removed. 
But it should not be removed by creating a greater evil, and 
this, unfortunately, is what Lord George Hamilton has done. 
And ho has not bnly created a greater evil, hut he has not 
eliminated the Protective elemeut. Ilis new duty still leaves 
the produce of native hand looms un taxed, and of the coarse 
•cloths that are in quostion three-fifths are the produce of these 
looms. But this is not the real evil of the now duty. The 
• serious and lamentable feature of tho change that Lord Georgo 
Ha mil ton has made is that ho has taken 51 lakhs of taxation 
off the more comfortable classes in India, aud has put 10\ 
lakhs of new taxation on the very poor. The finances of India 
are fortunately in a better condition than when Sir H. Fowler 
was compelled to sanction the cotton duties, and it would have 
‘been gratifying on all sides if Lord George Hamilton could 
fhave reduced, still better if he could have abolished them. He 
has reduced them, but for every .Cl he has taken off the richer 
•classes he has put a new tax of 4s. on the poor, who already 


pay a tax of 40 per cent, on salt, which in India is an indis- 
penHable article of consumption. This is the evil which Sir W. 
Wedderburn wishes to have removed, but Lord George 
Hamilton is so inflexible a Free Trader that he prefers t.o 
relieve the rich at the cost of the poor, rather than leave opeu 
to Protection a chink so small that it could scarcely squeeze in 
a little finger. 

ILimtos. 

THE STOILS OF WAR. 

Indian and Oriental Armour . By tho Bight non. 

Lord Egerton of Tatton, M.A., etc. New 

edition, enlarged. (London : W. II. Allen and 

Co.) 

Even to the uninitiated the diversity of form and 
decoration exhibited by the weapons, offensive and 
defensive, collected from India at various times, 
brings homo the ossontiul complexity of the nations 
grouped together for convenient reforenca under tho 
term Indian people. The Indian peninsula has boen 
the scene of some of the most tremendous and stirring 
conflicts in the world’s history. From early times 
its wealth was provorbial, exaggoratoi no doubt by 
its distance from western civilisation and the diffi- 
culties of access. But no consideration of the 
obstacles in thoir path prevented the warlike race3 
of the west from endeavouring to secure for them- 
selves some portion of this untold wealth, and a 
series of invasions took place, tho earliest of which 
is assigned by a not altogether incredible tradition 
to two thousand years before the Christian era. 
This and yet another legendary invasion proceeded 
from Egypt. When the Persian Empire had suc- 
ceeded tho decline of the power of Egypt, the new 
rulers of Western Asia conquered and m-a.de tributary 
the provinces on tho Indus. But the Persian power, 
iu its turn, broke on tho barriers of Hellenic civilisa- 
tion, and made room for tho great Macedonian con- 
queror, who in the fourth century overran the 
peninsula, and established relations between the 
eastern and western world, which provided stores of 
information about lands hitherto peopled oy the 
shadowy figments of popular fancy. The cautious 
Romans, in spite of Horace’s glowing prophecies, 
held their hands from a country which their common 
sense taught them was beyond even the long reach 
of an emperor governing at Romo ; but the Scythians 
seem to have kopt up the tradition of invasion 
and conquest, allowing the northern parts of India 
little rest before the Muhammadan invasion began. 
After a couple of inroads, one at the beginning of 
the eighth, tho other at the end of the tenth 
century, the Muhammadans devoted themselves, to 
a regular conquest which occupied three centuries. 
Then the Tartars raided Northern India, hut found 
a permanent settlement inadvisable. How European 
influence established itself on the coast, and how, 
when the Mughal empire was breaking up, the Eng- 
lish traders, by skilfully availing themselves of the 
divisions between the inhabitants of the peninsula, 
secured their own supremacy, we all know. It is 
treated in the chapter of our histories voraciously 
entitled the “ Conquest of India.” The spoils of 
this “conquest” have furnished, in the main, the 
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materials for the various collections of oriental arms 
and armour described and discussed by Lord Egorton. 
Traces of the arms of the earlier somi-mythical 
period are stated to exist in sufficient numbers to 
repay an investigator, but they are scattered about the 
world. In tho arms of the historic period, however, 
England is, naturally, exceptionally rich. The only 
other roally good collection is possessed by the Emperor 
of Russia, who has wisely had his possessions carefully 
catalogued, illustrated, and described. With our 
characteristic indifference in matters of art and 
antiquities we have left this important work to 
private enterprise. The authorities have never even 
taken any steps whatever towards amalgamating tho 
treasures divided between tho India Musoum and 
tho Tower ; but lately, impressed with tho fact that 
the collections in tho Tower and tho India Museum 
supplemented each other’s deficiencies, by their re- 
spective duplicates, in a remarkable manner, they 
arranged for tho removal of tho latter collection io 
South Kensington, and so banished the temptation 
to act reasonably and piece out both into connected 
series. Foitunatoly for historians and antiquarians 
Lord Egorton, though his protests were unable to 
prevent tho pit to of < ilici.il stupidity just mentioned, 
had the public spirit to draw up for general refer- 
ence a descriptive catalogue of the Indian Musoum 
collection, illustrated by numerous plates, and pre- 
ceded by a sketch in outline of tho histoiy of Indian 
warfare, containing information enough to enable 
tho general reader to grasp tho historic importance 
of the objects described; whiio a later chapter of 
tho work calls attention to their artistic value. Not 
con*ont with his first attempt to remedy official 
neglect, he has been at considerable pains to mako 
the alterations in his work necessitated by tho 
transfer already alluded to, to enlarge and in part 
rewrite tho text, and to add an illustrated catalogue 
of Ills own tc mark able collection of Oriental arms. 
To an Englishman anything about IfWlia ought to 
be interesting. nil Imlnuwi/i a 

(tli< >:?(M ought to be a suitable motto f< t every 
Briton who can even faintly grasp tho overwhelming 
and daily increasing importance of Indian quo: lions 
in their hearing on Imperial matters. To tho 
historian and amateur tho work of Lord Egorton 
appeals in a special degree. To tho latter because 
the artistic important o many of the weapons is 
evident to tho merest tyro. To the former not 
merely for tlm intrinsic interest they possess as 
recalling tho stirring contests of bygone ages, but 
also booau.se arms and their decoration have an 
ethnographic bearing so notablo as in some esses 
oven to outweigh the evidences afforded by philology 
where questions of tribal oiigin and distribution are 
in dispute. 

An experience of moro than forty years as a 
collector of Eastern, and especially of Indian, imple- 
ments of war, and of every kind of information 
relating thereto, has provided the noble author with 
a unique equipment for the task he set himself to 
perform, and is sufficient guarantee for tho accuracy 
of his work, even without tho careful revisiofi it has 
received at the hands of other well-known authorities 
in Indian lore. It is, therefore, the moro to bo 
regretted that the book has hardly received fair 


treatment at tho hands of the printer. The wood- 
cuts are creditably drawn, but not so creditably 
printed ; tho full-page lithographic plates are uneven 
in quality, perhaps because tile paper appears to 
vary in quality ; tho two coloured plates contrast not 
very favourably with such work as Messrs. Macmillan 
turned out in the illustrated edition of Green’s short 
history a few years ago ; tho photographic plates of 
Lord Egerton’s own collection are tho best in the 
book. The paper upon which the hook is printed ie- 
nono of the boat, in many places the woodcuts have 
printed through, and, moreover, it is not even of a 
uniform degree of mediocrity. If the naturally 
limited circulation of such a work provonts its publi- 
cation in a really satisfactory form without involving 
its author in considerable pecuniary loss as the re- 
ward of his useful labour, might not the South 
Kensington authorities recognise the performance of 
a duty nogloctod by thomselves, and subsidise tho 
volume ? 

THE THEOSOPHY OF THE VEDAS. 

The Up<ti) i shads : translated into English, with a 
Preamble and Arguments. By G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.TEA.S., and Jauaiusua Cuanhua Cuatto- 
padiiyaya (Hoy Choudliuri). Vol. I. (London: 
Theosophical Publishing Society. Benares: Tho 
Thoosophioal Publishing, Society. Madras : Thco- 
sophical Socioty, Adyar.) 

This instalment of a fresh translation of tho 
TTpanishads includes “ Ishopanishad, Konopanishad, 
KathopanishadjPrashuopanishad, Mundakopanishad, 
and Mandukyopanishad.” Tho object of the trans- 
lators is 11 to place tho sublime teachings of the 
Upanishads within the roach of oveiy man and 
woman who can read the English tongue.’’ That 
object is unimpeachably good ; but, as there seems 
to bo no mention of previous English translations, it 
may bo recalled to tho memory of tho translators 
that Professor Max M idler devoted two volumes of 
tho series of “ fchicrod Books of tho East” to tho 
lipanishnds, ono of thoso volumes leading off tho 
series. Tho translation is very difficult work, and it 
is not surprising to find boro occasional deviations 
from the rendering givi.n by Professor Max Muller 
of such Upanishads as are common to both. Tho 
stricter adliorenco to litoral equivalence in the present 
issue, and tho more sparing u.-.o of explanatory 
additions, whatever their advantage in other lespeets, 
certainly increase tho ordinary reader’s difficulties 
in understanding the senso. “The Upanishads,” 
say the present translators, “ should ho allowed to 
speak for themselves, end not be left to tho mercy 
of artificial commentators.” Everything depends 
upon tho (juality of tho commentator; and it is 
hardly possible hut that tho incidental suggestions of 
a competont scholar should be moro useful to the 
English neophyte than the uninstructed exorcise of 
his own intelligence. Without skilled direction, 
indcod, it is a puzzle to say what foreign notions he 
may read into tho vagueness of tho toxts. The 
Upanishads, we are told,* “ are grand outpourings of 
religious enthusiasm, raising tho mind out of the 
chaos of ceremony and the metaphysical and philo- 
logical word- spinning of the schools.” Tho indefinite 
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sneer might have been spared, and the laudation 
might justly have been qualified. Such qualification 
was the very first task that Professor Max Muller 
addressed himself to in his preface to the “ Sacred 
Books of the East.’ 7 “We must face the problom 
in its completeness,” he wrote, “ and I confess it has 
boon for many years a problom to me, aye, and to a 
groat extent is so still, how the Sacred Books of tho 
East should, by the side of so much that is fresh, 
natural, simple, beautiful, and truo, contain so much 
that is not only unmeaning, artificial, and silly, but 
even hideous and ropellent.” Thus gonoral acknow- 
ledgment is to a certain extent applicable to the 
Upanishads, and it is in the interests of scientific 
criticism that some account should be taken of it. 
Though tho general run of studonts will hardly join 
in the eestaoies of the new translators, or even in the 
more balanced laudations of Schopenhauer, still the 
Upanishads must be always regarded as remarkable 
and important expressions of human thought. Tho 
popularisation of them in sixponny worths is a very 
good idoa, thorofore, especially if tho editors would 
extend their commont, and direct their effervescing 
enthusiasm into moro definite and practically useful 
channels than childish literalness and slavish ad- 
herence to tho order of words in the original. Thcso 
things merely servo to porplox, and to invest the text 
with an irrelevant curiousnoss. 


THE HINDU AT HOME. 

Tho Hindu, at Home, hr iny Sketches of Hindu Daily Lifr . 
By tho Rev. J. E. Pad field, B.D., Missionary, 
0. M. S., Masulipatam. (Published by tho Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Madras.) 
There is hero gathered together a series of sketches 
which have appoarod from time to time since 188 o 
in tho pages of tho Mad ran Christian. Col/rye Mayaznie . 
They deal with the manners and customs of tho 
Hindus, and especially with the orthodox section of 
tho community who follow the rules of tho Brah- 
man ical religion. Tho position of missionaries does, 
no doubt, offer facilities to those who wish to use 
them of studying closoly tho daily lives of the 
people among whom tlioy work, and Mr. Padfield 
appears to havo used his opportunities well. As he 
most truly says : — 

“ Speaking ns jl missionary, it is impossible to be thoroughly 
i in touch ’ with a people of whoso social ami religious habits 
and cu -items one may know hut little or nothing. A knowledge 
of the daily life of the people aids in arriving at more or less 
correct conclusions as to their modes of thought and motives 
for action ; and it is only with tho aid of Mich knowledge that 
one can reasonably hope to attain much result in influencing 
them in such*a*looply personal matter as religion.” 

Of course most of What ho rolates will be familiar to 
anyone who has visited India, and taken any intoi ••st 
in the native population, or has read one of the 
many books of this kind already published. But 
thore is no new thing under the sun, and wo have 
no doubt that the information horogivonis as correct 
and in as readable a form as in other books of 
greater pretensions. It is no uncommon thing for a 
missionary to write a book. Unfortunately, it is 
also not uncommon for the book to bo the most 
unfavourable commentary on the intercourse between 
missionary and people. Mr. PadliUd docs not 


adopt the condescending tone. The way in which 
every act of a Hindu’s life is regulated by his religion 
is obvious to every observer. Erom tho momont of 
his birth to his death, there is scarcely an act too 
trivial to bo hedged about with rito and ceremony. 
He is washed, clothed, and shaved in accordance 
with traditional observance. By tho way, we suppose 
it is the missionary spirit which leads the author to 
terminate a chapter on tho inconvenient formalities 
with regard to shaving by a reflection on tho 
“glorious liberty” of the Christian. In such a 
connexion it savours somewhat of tho ludicrous. 
There is a vory clear and discriminating account of 
mendicity in India. There is no doubt that, however 
excellently tho charity of the people may reflect 
upon the givors, one effect of so much unreflecting 
almsgiving is the exigence of a largo indolent class 
who pass their time without doing one stroke of 
useful work and are never made to fool either the 
distress of want or the degradation of their position. 
It is strange to notice how similar (if wo allow for 
exaggeration of language) are tho exhortations to 
charity to Brahrnan and Christian and how differently 
they aro interpreted. But there is no doubt a more 
excellent way. Tho ceromonies of marriage and 
burial fill several chapters. These are the most 
striking and tho most familiar of all. The obser- 
vances vary a little from place to place. They aro 
elaborate, lengthy, and expensive. 

“There is no greater rinse of financial misery in Hindu 
families than expenses at Marriages and funerals. Tn the case 
of wealthy men lie* hui.len is a great one; but in ordinary 
cases tin* funds have to b>» obtaiuod from the money-lender at. 
an exorbitant rate of interest, loading tho poor victims with a 
lifelong burden of debt,. Tin* amelioration of matters of this 
kind amongst such a people can only be effected by a gradual 
growth of public opinion in the right direction, and any change 
of opinion, sufficient to bu felt, must occupy a very long time 
in its format ion.” 

The Hindus, perhaps moro than other nations, are 
superstitious, and everything is an omen for good 
or ill. Tho brief facts that Mr. Padliold gives are 
full of intcrost and suggestion to those -who aro 
acquainted with tho superstitions of other countries. 
For instance, tho tingling of the right side of the 
body is auspicious, of tho leftside unfavourable; if 
a cat cross a traveller's path, his journey will be 
unlucky; and many besides thcso suggest parallels. 
Throughout tho book tho greatest caro lias been 
taken to quote the authorities for statements with 
regard to Hindu customs, in English and often with 
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the Sanskrit equivalent, thus rendering the hook 
additionally valuable, not simply to the English 
scholar, but to the Hindu himself. 

A HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR. 

A Practical Hindustani Grammar . By Lioutcnant- 

Colonel A. 0. Green, R.E. In 2 parts. (Oxford: 

The Clarendon Proas.) 

Colonel Green deserves the thanks of Englishmen 
who tako up their residence in India, either in the 
capacity of officials, or as members of the increasing 
and by no means insignificant class who are occupied 
in industrial and commercial pursuits. The official 
who is bound to pass his departmental examination 
will find this “practical” Hindustani Grammar to 
be of great value. To the non-official, who is under 
no obligation to make a special study of the language 
and seldom has recourse to a Mumhi y it will be of 
still greater value. With ordinary patience he will 
easily master the exercises, while Part II will 
remove any difficulties that may como in his way. 
Colonel Groen would perhaps havo done well to add 
a vocabulary to Part I which would not require 
more than half the space that is taken up by the 
“ Selected Manuscripts ” printed at the ond of the 
book. The ordinary student who desires merely to 
obtain a colloquial knowledge of Hindustani, or to 
bo able to read printed or lithographod books, will 
nover probably be called upon to read a manuscript. 
The official who, in tho course of his duties, is 
required to read manuscripts cannot familiariso 
himself too early with such documents. But the 
Hindustani manuscript is in the nature of a “ short- 
hand,” and it is impossible for any one to read it 
without tho aid of an instructor specially conversant 
with writings of that kind. When an official takes up 
his duMes, the papers that come before him probably 
afford him the best opportunity of learning to read 
the freehand, and his reader, or ghoreshtedar, is his 
most convenient instructor. There is one defect to 
which Hindustani manuals written by Europeans 
are usually subject, and from which Colonel Green’s 
compilation cannot claim to be free. Social inter- 
course botwoen Europeans and Indians is, for many 
reasons, restricted, but there is one obstacle which 
it is possible) to remove. Repectablo Indians often 
complain that Europeans, in conversation with them, 
use ianguago that Indians use only towards menials. 
In English, for example, tho personal pronoun 
‘•you ” is employed indiscriminately without regard 
to the position of the person addressed, it is not so 
in Hindustani, which requires tho usoof the pronoun 
tip in polite conversation. At page 4 1 Colonel Groen 
refers to up 11 as a substitute fur the second person 
to express respect in addressing a superior in rank, 
like tho English words ‘sir,’ ‘your honour,’ ‘your 
worship,’ etc.” This mistake is common among 
Europeans, and it has a mischievous effect. Tho 
word op is not necossarily used in addressing a 
superior. On the contrary it is commonly used out 
of courtesy. The meaning put upon it by Colonel 
Green is, however, accepted by many Englishmen 
who avoid the use of tho word ap } and use the word 
turn in addressing respectable Indians and often, 
by so doing, unconsciously insult them. Curiously 
enough Colonel Green falls into the other extreme 


at p. 149 where to the word malt (“ gardener”) he 1 
attaches the affix ji. The affix ji is added as a 
special mark of respect, and would not ordinarily be 
applied to a gardener. There are other colloquial 
errors in some of the exercises which an Indian, 
whose mother tongue is Hindustani, would have 
detected. But the Grammar nevertheless possesses 
real merit and is likely to be useful. It undoubtedly 
supplies a want, as its predecessors wero too ele- 
mentary to he of much value except to beginners. 
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Titf. speech which Mr. John Me r ley 

Speaks Out delivered at Leeds on June 3rd, at a 
Conference summoned to consider the 
policy of tho Government in the JSudan, will he re- 
membered in India for many a day to come. No 
clearer or junter statement of the duty of the House 
of Commons towards India has ever been made by 
so prominent and powerful a British statesman. 
“If,” said Mr. Morley, speaking of the members of 
tho House of Commons, “ if we are anything, wo are 
the guardians of the interests of the unrepresented 
natives of India.” The sentence was greeted with 
cheers. Nothing, indeed, is more certain than that 
popular audiences in the United Kingdom are always 
ready to endorse the strictest and most unselfish 
theoiy of their relations with their Indian fellow- 
subjects. The pride* and prejudice of bureaucratic 
officers are alien to them. They are just as ready to 
resent tho notion of irresponsible authority in India, 
when the issue is clearly put before them, as they 
would be to resent thenotion of irresponsible authority 
at home. When the people, as distinguished from 
the official class, of India make their appeal to the 
people, as distinguished from the official class, of the 
United Kingdom, they find an entirely sympathetic 
audience. Mr. Morley amplified his memorable phrase 
as follows : — 

“It is even more important that we should recognise our 
representative duty to them [the people of India] than it is to 


you, bci an** you can rail if w<? dinplenno y hi, rjuukly t' 
in count. You can make yourselves heard. Y«>u can pres,, 
your vie w.n and opiuh.na upon us. But the natives of India 
cannot.*’ 

In other words, every member of the House of Com- 
mons, far from neglecting Indian questions because, 
in the slang of the lobby, there are “no votes behind 
them,” is bound for that very reason to male it c 
point of honour to attend to them. It is an unex- 
ceptionable maxim* and Mr. Morley undoubtedly 
practises what he preaches. To take only two recent 
instances, ho was one of the foremost chamj^ions of 
the right of the people of India to raise revenue from 
import duties if they were so minded, and, during 
the past two months, ho has taken the lead- in 
examining and cross-examining tho Treasury Bench 
upon their proposal — of which they now soom to be 
a little ashamed— to charge upon tho Indian revenues 
the “ordinary” expenses of the Indian troops de- 
spatched to the Sudan. We only hope that Mr 
Morley ’s words will be laid to heart both by members 
of Parliament and by the electors who return them. 
His words lose nono of their significance when it ic 
remembered that only his reluctance to give up the 
Irish work to which he had set his hand prevented 
him from becoming Secretary of State for India in 
the late Government when Lord Kimberley went to 
the Foreign Office. 

The Wit and ^j>i.ess to say Mr. Morley’s 
Wisdom of theory is not at all the theory of 

Sir J. Columb. a i ar g 0 section of Anglo - Indian 
officials. Their theory— which happens, by an odd 
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coincidence, to bo flattering to their own position — 
is that the whole task of governing India should he 
left in the undisputed possession of “ experts,” in 
other words, of the Government of India reinforced 
by such Anglo-Indians as, on their return home, are 
elocted Ly Conservative constituencies to the House 
of Commons. So complete, indeed, is their faith in 
their own powers, and their conviction of the incom- 
petence of others, that in India they insist upon 
combining the functions of detective and magistrate, 
public prosecutor and criminal judge, revenue officer 
and Court of Revenue Appeal. This theory of the 
omniscience and the omnipotence of the “expert,” 
and the ignorance of everybody else, was aptly 
illustrated a day or two before Mr. Morley spoke. 
Sir J . C 'olomb, who, as Morley pleasantly put it, is 
“not exactly an oracle of wisdom,” gave notice of 
the following motion in the House of Commons : 

“ To cull attention to the over-sea employment of Her 
Majesty’s Indian fon.es, ;md to the particular proposal for 
their employment, at Suakin ; and to move, that, in view of 
the want of practical knowledge and administrative experience 
of India which characterise* generally the members of this 
House, and having regard to the magnitude and complexity of 
Indian affairs, debates partaking in any sense of a party 
character relating to arrangements agreed upon by the G-ovoro - 
n.ent of Itul'i and the responsible advisers of Tier Majesty 
are not advantageous to tho welfare of the British Empire!” 
Now, this, as Mr. Morley said, is “a very silly 
motion,” and it provoked great amusement among 
the good people of Leeds, who do not appear to be 
awe-struck at tho “practical knowledgo and ad- 
ministrative experience ” by which Sir John Colomb 
may be. said to be “characterised generally.” The 
motion was designed, of course, a double debt to 
pay. Mr. Balfour had given notice, before the 
Whitsuntide recess, that on dune 4th the motion to 
authorise the employment of Indian troops in the 
Sudan would be submitted to the House of Commons. 
But, in tho meantime, the inconvenient contents of 
the Italian Green-book had become known. Also, 
the Government of India had protested against the 
proposal of the Cabinet to charge tho “ ordinary ” 
expenses of the troops upon the Indian revenues. 
Accordingly the resolution and the debate were 
postponed. It was feared, however, that the subject 
would be brought up on a motion for adjournment, 
and Sir John Colombia motion was designed to 
“block” any such proceedings. It failed in this 
purpose becauso it was so badly drawn, and it was so 
badly drawn bocauae of Sir John Colomb’s anxiety to 
have a dry wipe at independent members who, greatly 
daring, venture to discuss Indian questions in the 
House of Commons and even in his august presence. 

“We shall be prepared” said Mr. 
Motion.” ^ Morley “to debate that motion — that 

the House of Commons j&_ sq ignorant 
of Indian affairs that we must allow Her Majesty’s 
^Government in Downing Street and the Government 


at Calcutta to do whatever they like.” It may be 
doubted, however, whether Sir John Colomb is 
prepared to debate it. We venture to think that 
the motion will be permitted to disappear — not 
because we doubt for a moment its author's willing- 
ness to lecture the House of Commons on its want of 
practical knowledge and administrative experience, 
but because if he were to bring the question to 
* debate he would, obviously, be committing the 
transgression which he so eloquently deplores. The 
general question has often been discussed in our 
pages. But there are ono or two particular criti- 
cisms which Sir J. Colomb’s “very silly motion” 
seems to suggest. He deprecates debates “ relating 
to arrangements agreed upon by the Government of 
India and the responsible advisers of Her Majesty.” 
Yet, curiously enough, his motion has its ostensible 
origin in the employment of Indian troops in tho 
Sudan. What, we should like to know, were 
the “arrangements agreed upon” in this case 
“ by the Government of India and the responsi- 
ble advisers of Her Majesty ” ? Why, the whole 
point of the thing was that no arrangements had 
been agroed upon at all. Until independent mem- 
bers of tho House of Commons, devoid of “practical 
knowledge and administrative experience of India,” 
had had recourse to Parliamentary questions, the 
“ responsible advisers of Her Majesty,” in defiance 
of the Act of 18oS, refrained even from announcing 
to Parliament the fact that Indian troops had been 
ordered to Suakin. The Socretary of State for India, 
and his colleagues in the Cabinet, loft tho House of 
Commons to gloan that news from Reuter's tele- 
grams, and, even at a later stage, wore not only 
prepared to ignore statutory requirements and to 
override precedent, but were obviously in a state of 
sublime, or ridiculous, uncertainty as to tho nature 
of their own intentions. Sir John Colcmb could not, 
we think, have chosen a less opportune occasion to 
preach the sacrosanct inviolability of “ arrangements 
agreed upon by the Government of India and tho 
responsible advisers of Her Majesty.” Sir John 
Colomb is a zealous, if not a discreet, admirer of the 
Government of India, nas he forgotten that tho 
unanimous desire of independent members of the 
House of Commons was, and is, that the representa- 
tions of the Government of India should be acceded 
to, and that no charge in respect of the Sudan ex- 
pedition should fall upon India ? What the House 
of Commons was really doing — and, if rumour may 
be trusted, not without success — was to strengthen 
the hands of Lord G. Hamilton against his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. When Lord Salisbury was Secre- 
tary of State for India, he said that the most effectual 
way of securing financial justice for India was for 
the House of Commons to be constantly watchful 
on her behalf. 
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Anotiie n stipulation of Sir J. Colomb’s 

India and that debates on Indian affairs must 
British Parties. ...... » . 

not “ partake in any sense of a party 

character.” There is, no doubt, a good deal to be said 
for this opinion. But against whom, we wonder, is it 
urged? The Indian Parliamentary Committee, at any 
rate, has spared no pains to secure the co-operation of 
members of both parties. We referred last month 
to the negotiations which precoded the recent debate 
on Lord 0. Hamilton’s readjustment of the Indian 
cotton duties. What happened was that in private 
conversation “Unionist” members who are also 
specially acquainted with Indian affairs were quite 
ready to endorse the representations of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee, and were willing to roar 
like lions against the weakness of Lord G. Hamilton 
and the selfishness of Lancashire. Bnt when it came 
to an actual debate they roared like any sinking 
dove. They were as courageous as so many mice. 
There tlioy sat, submissive to their party Whips, 
holding, no doubt, tlio strongest possiblo opinions, 
but too timid to utter even a single word. Wo do 
not hesitate to say that if the charge of making 
debates on Indian affairs “partake of a party 
character ” lies at anybody’s door, it lies at the door 
of these dreadfully nervous Conservatives, who. for 
party reasons, abstain from saying what they ought 
to say and what, if only they dared, they would very 
much like to say. But it is the height of assurance 
when, having Held their tongues and neglected their 
duty through sheer subservience to their own Front 
Bench, they rail at independent Liberal members 
who, no matter w hether their party is in oliico or in 
opposition, have tho courago of their convictions. The 
Indian Parliamentary Committee would, no doubt, 
bo glud to have the assistance of Sir J. Colowb and 
his friends in keeping the Secretary of State up to 
the mark. But Sir J. Colornb and his friends, if wo 
may judge them by their fruits, are utterly indifferent 
to tho interests of India. What are the Indian 
questions that have been brought before tho House 
of Commons during the present Session? To mention 
the most important of them, there were, in February, 
the invasion of Ivafiristan, the retention of Chitral 
(as to which .the “experts” are so hopelessly at 
variance), the Tieavy rate of mortality in Indian 
prisons, and the deposition of the Maharaja of 
Jhalawar; in March, the employment of Indian 
troops beyond the frontiers, the Patna and Jhalawar 
cases, the Durand Treaty, and the Land Revenue 
System in Madras; in April, tho treatment of British 
Indian subjects in South Africa, the despatch of 
Indian troops to the Sudan, and the blunder about 
the Bashgal valley; and in May, Kaflristan again, the 
occupation of the Malakand Pass, the Indian troops 
in the. Sudan, and the debate on4he cotton duties.* 
Ye^ in - all these cases the initiative was left to the 


Indian Parliamentary Committee, while Sir Join- 
Colornb and his friends remained silent. 

In this connexion we may dispose 
IIo w n°u° a m are’s-nest recently discovered by 
° ‘ an Anglo-Indian contemporary. Ths 
Pioneer , which, like Captain Costigan, is always 
good-natured and sometimes almost trustworthy 
calls attention to what it chooses to regard as nz 
inconsistency in our April number. It seoms that 
at one and the same time, we congratulated thf 
Indian Parliamentary Committee upon an accession 
of strength and condemned Lord George Hamilton’i 
re-arrangement of the cotton duties. But where L 
the inconsistency? If the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee had been stronger, Lord George Hami! • 
ton’s iniquitous re-arrangement would never have- 
bee^ made. As it was, it was solely through the 
efforts of the Indian Parliamentary Committee thiF 
tho re- arrangement was brought on for discussion in 
tho House of Commons, and the opinions of the 
poople, and tho Government, of India obtained a 
hearing. The Pioneer has the assurance, or the 
humour, to argue that if we protest against bad 
“ legislation forced by England upon the Govern- 
ment of India” wo must not applaud and encourage 
tho Indian Parliamentary Committee. Was eve* 
such an argument heard outside Bedlam ? It oughi 
to be, but apparently it is not, superfluous to 
say that “intervention ” from London in tho affairs 
of India is ueithor good nor bad in itself, but that it. 
deserves praise or blamo according to the purpo&s- 
which it has in view> 

The latost scare about the North — 
Another ‘‘Fron- 'Wegt frontier is developing. From 
tier Soue. t j me t ; me “ feelers” are being 

thrown out to ascertain tho state of public opinion 
with regard to anothor advance, this time with 
Kaudaliar as its immediate objective, in conformity 
with tho half-avowed aim of the forward policy at 
its great revival in 1876. After sounding the note- 
of alarm, to which attention was called in our last 
issue, the Times has proceeded to suggest openly 
the continuation of existing lines of railway as fai 
as Kandahar. Before the matter is allowed to go 
further it may be well to consider in the light o£ 
past history what are likely to be the consequences 
of an advance, and whether the probable results are • 
proportionate to the probable cost. For surely in 
India, if anywhere, is applicable the principle lately- 
laid down by the Home Government in connexion 
with the Sudanese campaign, that our advance must 
be limited by our means (in this case, the means of 
Hdia) if by no higher considerations. Some few 
months ego, when the Indian estimates came before 
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the Council, Sir James Westland took credit to 
himself for moderation in basing his calculations on 
a rupee value of Is. ljd., and anticipated a com- 
fortable margin in consequence. His hopes of the 
maintenance of the value of the rupee have been only 
imperfectly realised. At present it is worth Is. 2d. 
and there is absolutely no guarantee that it will not 
fall lower, so that no improvement can be looked for 
in that quarter. An increase of taxation is im- 
possible without serious jeopardy to British power 
in India, for it is clearly felt that in this incessant 
frontier warfare Imperial and not Indian interests 
are at stake, and India is not prepared to make 
sacrifices to further a policy she disapproves at a 
time when she is crushed under the burdens imposed 
upon her in the last twenty years by the action of 
that policy. Sir Auckland Colvin as Finance Minister 
in 1885 calculated the normal annual expenditure 
on the Indian army at less than fifteen millions sfer- 
ling, or, excluding cost of exchange, Ex. 15,000,000; 
add a million for military works, and Ex. 16,000,000 
becomes the standard. In the last twenty years the 
aggregate excess of military expenditure over this 
standard has amounted to more than 52 millions of 
tens of rupees. Of this twelve millions were required 
for the Afghan war. In case the Amir, as is likely, 
refuses his consent to the continuation of the North- 
West railway, we may he asked to contemplate a 
repetition of this expense and of the horrors of 
Kabul and Kandahar. Nearly 11 millions have 
been spent on the additions to the military establish- 
ment necessitated by the occupation of Quetta after 
the Penjdeh incident. Four mijlions went in the 
annexation of Burma, and the remaining 22 millions 
were spent in the occupation of Burma, expeditions, 
etc. During the last eleven years alone the item of 
minor expeditions has accounted for no less than 
7 millions of tens of rupees, including the cost of 
the Chitral blunder, which alone reached 2] millions. 


It would not be difficult to show 
that this fatuous pursuit of an im- 
’ possible frontier, originated by a 
purely military clique for the usual reasons, has 
cost India much more than the accounts indicate. 
A reversal of policy would not only mean the reduc- 
tion of these extra charges, hut a decrease of the 
standard cost also. But even as they stand the 
figures form a terrible indictment against the Indian 
Government. It cannot with any plausibility be 
maintained that this enormous expenditure has 
benefited India in the remotest degree. It has been 
incurred solely to advance a policy based on 
imaginary Imperial interests, and inspired by a fear 
of the Eussian bogey, in which India has no part 
beyond paying the cost. Both Indians and Anglo- 
Indians, not excepting the bulk of the civil servants 


who see the fruits of their labour squandered in the 
mountains of Afghanistan, are agreed as to the 
hopelessness of anything like a serious invasion on 
the North-West frontier, and the futility of this 
panic advance. But thanks to the system which 
provides for a preponderance of the military element 
in the Council the military clique at Simla is enabled 
to override all sane opinion, and wage war for its 
own glory at the expense of India. Surely the 
barest justice seems to dictate that if an offshoot of 
the British Government wishes to wage war to safe- 
guard imaginary British interests the British Govern- 
ment should bear the cost. If the Imperial Ex- 
chequer v?ere saddled with the expense and the 
British taxpayer could thereby he roused to take an 
interest in these proceedings the rule of the Simla 
clique could not endure for a day. Unless, however, 
the Eoyal Commission now sitting falsifies the very 
moderate hopes we have been led to entertain by 
the conduct hitherto of its enquiry into Indian 
expenditure, it is to be feared that reform will bo 
delayed until British opinion receives some rude 
shock to rouse it from its lethargy. Meanwhile 
the Eussophohist policy proceeds, involving a steady 
and continual drain of men and treasure, drawing 
the army ever farther from its base into wastes 
where even railway communication is unreliable, as 
experience has shown in the Quetta district, creating 
discontent and increasing the oppressive taxation of 
a poverty-stricken and long-suffering people, and 
entailing finally beyond all doubt some renewal of 
the troubles of 1842 and 1878. 

Tiie fallacy which underlies the whole 
Simla’s position of the Eussophobists is an 
ig tmarep. ent j r0 m i sconce pti 0 n of the lines of 

Eussian policy. Other European nations are by 
their position forced to admit conflicting considera- 
tions in determining their policy. Eussia, as isolated 
almost as England, in spite of her South- Western 
frontier, is able to consult entirely her own interests. 
In spite, therefore, of all Ahat has been said about; 
the duplicity of Eussia* diplomacy, her course of 
action can under any ^given circumstances bo pro- 
dieted with much grater accuracy than is possible 
in the case of any other foreign nation. She will in 
all cases act so as to secure her own advantage, and 
her advance, whenever she does advance, will follow 
the line of least resistance. Assuredly that line does 
not pass through the highlands of Afghanistan. 
Already in 1842 Eussia had perceived the extreme* 
sensibility of England to threatened assaults on the 
North-West frontier and the frantic energy with 
which she threw herself into the work of securing 
India against such assaults. The result of the first 
Afghan war taught her how she might always en- 
gage England's attention and seduoe her into the 
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Tain expenditure of men and money. She was not 
slow to profit by her knowledge. When in 1878 
Lord Beaconsfield, having brought the country to 
the verge of war, ordered Indian troops to Malta, 
Russia replied to his threats by intrigues at Kabul 
which the Government allowed to involve them in 
the disastrous war of 1878 to 1880. Again in 1885, 
acting no doubt in the interests of her friend and 
ally, France, she arranged the famous Penjdeh 
incident which caused the hurried abandonment of 
the Sudan in order that the troops might be set free 
for a possible Russian war. In neither case did she 
intend to push matters to extremities; that would 
have injured her interests. The history of the last 
three years alone is sufficient to illustrate the abso- 
lute selfishness of her policy, which is the best 
guarantee for the inviolability of the North-West 
frontier. She has utilised her friendship with France 
to secure her position in the Far East, the real goal 
of her ambition, and in return has granted her ally 
the privilege of floating her loans. It is clearly 
understood that France cannot rely on her aid in any 
attempt to avenge her defeat of 1870, and it ought 
to be equally clear, to all who care to see, that Russia 
has no intention of risking a war with England to 
please her ally. At the present time the position of 
1885 is reproduced. England is engaged once more 
in an attempt to conquer the Sudan, and France, 
now a power in Central Africa, feels more than ever 
that her position is threatened by the continued 
occupation of Egypt, and the presence of Egyptian 
troops led by Englishmen in the Equatorial Provinces. 
So sho claims the support of Russia to aid her in 
foiling British intrigues, and that support she will 
obtain so far as is consistent with Russia’s material 
advantages. In the matter of the Caisse de la Dette, 
which involves England in a certain amount of em- 
barrassment, France has received the unqualified 
support of her ally, for there such support can in- 
volve her in no further liability. The feint on Herat 
is but a well-timed replica of the Penjdeh affair 
arranged with a view to chock the transport of Indian 
troops for use in the Sudan. But there should be no 
doubt as to its real character. If there should be- 
come evident a.desire on the part of England to retain 
her African conquests as compensation for the expense 
she seems likely to incur, the railway towards Herat 
will be pressed on. But it is none the less impossible 
that Russia should meditate an invasion in order to 
create a diversion in favour of France. Still an 
opportunity will be afforded to the Simla authorities 
to create another scare, organise another expedition, 
and annex another batch of honours and decorations. 
Therefore it cannot be too soon or too strongly 
emphasised that this new alarm is as groundless as 
its predecessors, and that Simla’s nightmares must 
aot be allowed to add another rupee to the already 


overwhelming burden under which India is strug- 
gling. 


Indian 

Sea-borne 

Trade. 


W. M. W. writes : — Herewith are 
presented the totals of Indian over-sea 
commerce, for the year ending with 
March last, and the two previous years. The figures, 
derived directly from the official returns, are set out 
somewhat differently from the forms usually adopted 
in English and in Indian journals. Our object is to 
bring out, more clearly than is done by the usual 
method, the one great factor which dominates India’s 
position as a trading country. That factor, the 
perennial excess of India’s exports, is often conspi- 
cuous by its absence from articles on Indian commerce. 


SEA-BORNE TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

Merchandise Treasure. 

1800-0 1894-,» 1S93-4 

Rx. Rx. Rx. 

Exports 118,000,000 .. 117,140,000 .. 110,004,000 

Import* 80,304,000 .. 83,110,000 .. 93,483,000 

India’s Excpsr 

of Exports Rx. 32,302,000 Rx. 34,030,000 Rx. 17,119,000 

The nrf Imports of Treasure in the three years (Ibo totals on 
both sides being- included in I, lie above) were in millions Rx. : — 
9*13 1*40 14-41 

It will be observed that the net imports of treasure 
in 1894-5 were abnormally small. This circumstance 
was due to the unusual export of gold from India in 
that year, amounting to Rx. 4*97, as against net 
import of silver Rx. 6*37. The explanation of this 
outflow of the yellow metal from India in that period 
must be sought for mainly in the peculiar course of 
the bullion market jn the western world, tho chief 
feature of which was the enhanced appreciation of 
gold. There was also the effect of the closing of the 
Indian Mints, with the subtle variations affecting 
silver primarily, but chiefly, as will be noticed, sending 
the ilow of gold back to the west. These special 
currents, as affecting the monetary and commercial 
affairs of India, need not be traced here at present. 


Thn Excess “ What in these figures most broadly 
of Indian and deeply concerns the current 1 Con- 
Exports. dition of India ’ question is the large 
excess of her exports, amounting in the year closed 
on March 31st last to thirty-two and a-half croros of 
rupees. In the threo years before us that excess 
amounts to the immense aggregate of Rx.83.] millions 
—sent or drawn out of India, for which no commercial 
or monetary return was received or is receivable. 
City editors using the customary phrase, as applied 
to independent States of the West, may continue to 
speak of this excess of exports as 1 the balance of 
trado in favour of ’ India. But economists or states- 
men who look at the mattor from the Indian stand- 
point can only regard that phrase as bittorly ironical. 
Any ‘favour’ there may be in this net afveree result 
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of Indian trading transactions pertains mainly to tlie 
United Kingdom, which absorbs most of this never 
repaid excess of India’s exports. As to details of 
this lost year's Indian trade, one or two points of 
slight relief may be noted : thus the imports were 
3] croros more than in 1894-5, and the exports of 
Indian manufactured cottons to the Far East had 
nearly recovered the set-back attributed to the ad- 
verse influence of the closing of the mints. < >u the 
other hand the imports of cotton goods from the 
AVest had not reached the high level of the two 
years heforo the imposition of the duties ; but Lan- 
cashire is now rapidly making up its normal volume 
of exports to India. Though it is interesting to note 
these and similar lluct nations, they have little or 
only intermittent bearing on the essential facts of 
India’s foreign n-mnierce/’ 


THE COTTON DUTIES 

Tv Puctt. a'U A F. Munibox, l.L D. 

14 It is admitted 1 y ev none,’’ Lord George Hamilton 
told a deputation of gentlemen interested in the 
Lancashire cotton trade, on the 11th of December 
last, “that, excepting perhaps the ties which race 
and l (diction may weave*, the bonds of commence are 
tho motat powerful instruments known for holding 
togotber tlie interests ot scattered communities and 
ot welchr.g them together in an Empire. But if 
trade and commerce are so to work,” he went cn to 
say, “ they mad opera lo equally for the interests 
which they touch, and, whenever it is in any way 
necessary to adopt a tariff policy which sets great 
industrial communities in different parts of the world 
in tho same Empuo in antagonism or coiliMon one 
with another, then the germs of disunion are created 
and tho stability of taut Empire is threatened.” 
Then there urnugos v hat Loul Salisbury called a 
matter of dangerous contention. Unhappily there is 
no doubt about tho danger. But then it tho doctrine 
is apjdicablo to India, now much more applicable is 
it to the Colonics ; let, somehow or other, the 
official Conservative mind regards with complacent v, 
undisturbed by any menace to tho stability of the 
Empire, such “germs of disunion” as the imposition 
and maintenance of hostile tariffs by any or all of 
the Colonial Governments. Again, what an abject 
slavery to words and to official cant it is to talk of 
the “welding togetner” of the interests of India and 
England in such a fashion as this ! If India were in 
the iieer position cl a self-governing Colon}”, she 
would maintain tho cotton duties, and she would not 
tolemto for a moment a single pit' of countervailing 
excise. England is supposed to govern India for 
India’s good— not for the good of Lancashire ; yet, 
in this matter of cotton duties, India is controlled 
expressly in the supposed interests of Lancashire. 
And what a wretched peddling the whole business 
is I Instead of preventing the necessity for the 
reiruposition of the cotton duties at all, the great 
wise and eminent legislators and administrators of 


. — -j 

the time are posing as laborious statesmen in the 
twopenny-halfpenny balancing of a trumpery excise 
— trumpery enough for England — against the chances 
of some possible atom of advantage to India, whose 
interests are totally diverse and incomparably more 
seriously affected. 

Sir Henry Fowler, however, laid down the principle 
that there must be no element of protection in the 
operation of tho cotton duties, and Lord George 
Hamilton must maintain the traditional continuity of 
policy. Thanks to the independent, not to say 
magnanimous, attitude of the Indian millowners and 
merchants, the quarrel on this point is to some 
extent modified. “ The history of the past ten or 
fifteen years,” said Sir James Westland, 

“ shows that Indian industries in a fair field and without any 
adventitious aid can even morn than hold their own : and mill- 
owners and merchants in India are at one in de< larinur that 
they want no special terms of any kind, no treatment in which 
Manchester is uot admitted to a perfectly equal share.” 

True, Lancashire trado has beon suffering from de - 
pression. True, also that such depression has not been 
to any great extent duo to tho Indian cotton duties. 
Still, as tlie Finance Minister put it, “whatever may 
be the immediate future of the Lancashire industry, 
it believes us to bo careful that none of its mis- 
fortunes — if any such should be in store — be in any 
way attributable to any unequal action on our part.” 
Now, this attitude would bo completely satisfactory 
— for tho moment at least — if cotton spinners and 
cotton merchants wore the only parties whose in- 
terests are involved. But, unfortunately, this is not 
the case. Sir James Westland properly dealt with 
the question “on the assumption that the tax, what- 
ever it is, falls upon and is paid by the Indian con- 
sumer,” and ho justly castigated tho economic heresy 
of “nuicli of the language held in Manchester,” 
which seemed “to indicate a belief that tho tax 
really fails upon the producer thero.” But it was 
left to Mr. Playfair and the native members to point 
out the true effect of tlie Bills — the Cotton Duties 
and Tariff Bills, 1896 — before the Legislative 
Council. 

“ Tlie proposals under those Bills,” said Mr. Playfair, “moan 
a remission of taxation of Ks. .Ill lakhs (or 37 per cent.) on 
Mam-he^ior {roods and an increase of Rs. 11 lakhs (nr 300 per 

cent.) of taxation on Indian-made fronds It is a 

transfer of taxation from the richer to the poorer classes of the 
community, that is not required for fiscal considerations, that 
is uot warranted when a surplus in the finances is available, 
and I may add that the annoyance is intensified by the know- 
ledge that this shifting of taxation cannot be of the least 
benefit to Lancashire." 

To the same effect spoke Mr. Bhuskate. 

“ Millions/’ he said, “ will have to buy their coarse cloth at 
an unnecessarily higher price which is sure to tell heavily on 
their impoverishment. Those who are best, able to pay for a 
tax, and that, too, in proportion to th-ir higher comfort, will 
have their tax reduced, and the deficit will bo filled up by the 
poorest, all other circumstances remaining tho same.” 

•Such is substantially the plain effect of these 
unfortunate and oppressive Cotton Duties and Tariff 
Acts of 1896. 

The importance of this view, if it be the correct 
view, drew from Sir James Westland an elaborate 
attempt at refutation. The statement that “ the 
effect of our legislation is to relieve from taxation 
the richfer classes of India, and put upon the 
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poorer classes a burden which they are not at 
present liable to bear” is, he argued, “entirely 
without foundation, unless we accept the thoory that 
the cotton goods imported from Manchester are 
wholly consumed by a certain class called tho richer 
class, and the goods manufactured in India are 
wholly consumed by another class called the poorer 
class.” Sir James says the hulk of the consumers 
both of Manchester and of Indian goods is the 
middle class, the “ So per cent, of the population” 
that are “ well enough off to pass, without any relief 
from the State, through the worst of famines ” and 
are in fact “ really fairly well off according to their 
own lights, their own traditions, and thoir own 
standards.” Such reliance on official statistics is 
quite heroic. Such a description of tho condition of 
the bulk of the population of India could not ho 
accepted hy any observer hut an official labouring 
under some overmastering compulsion ; and no 
reader of theso columns will require a repetition of 
the facts that forbid its acceptance. But apart from 
that, the form of statement of the opposing view 
exhibits an ingenuity of dialectic worthy of a Greek 
sophist or of a medie val schoolman. Look at the 
plain facts. Before these Acts wore passed, the duty 
stood at 5 per cent, assessed upon yarns of counts 
20s and upwards. After tho Acts passed, tho duty 
stood at •! j per cent, assessed upon woven goods of 
all counts. The reduction of tho amount of duty 
relieves tho pockets of those that are able to 
purchase the finer counts ; the extension of the duty 
to counts under 20s brings a fresh tax upon those 
that cannot afford the finer counts. If some 85 per 
cent, of tho population are agricultural labourers, 
and something like a half of them, not to put it 
.higher, are constantly on tho brink of famine and 
starvation, it is easy enough to see how the new 
arrangement will work out in practice. Even in tho 
case of those that use both Manchester and Indian 
cloths, the additional pressure will obviously inflict 
hardship. Sir James Westland himsolf in moving 
for leave to introduce tho Bills, had largely admitted, 
as he was bound to do, the substance of his opponents 7 
contention when he pointed to tho reduction of tho 
duty from 5 per cent, to 31 as a counterbalancing 
consideration to “this addition to the taxation that 
has to be paid in part at least by the poorer classes 
in India.” It was not quite worthy of his fairness 
to exorcise his dialectic on the word “classes, 77 
which he had himself used, or to represent in such 
rosy colours the matorial condition of the mass of 
the population.^ 

It is worth while to reproduce Sir James West- 
land’s statement of the attitude of the contending 
parties in the difficult and delicate matter of finding 
even a temporarily tolerable adjustment. The people 
in England ought to read, mark, and inwardly digest 
this : 

“ First, Manchester has systematically refused all informa- 
tion regarding the trade ; it has left us to ferret out all the 
facts for ourselves. Secondly, it has not helped us by one 
singlo suggestion as to how to meet the difficulties iuheront in 
the matter .... except the financially impracticable one to 
abolish the duties altogether. 

“The Bombay millowners, besides giving us a maps of 
helpful information, discuss some of the possible ways of 
meeting difficulties which they admit are not easy ‘of satis- 
factory solution.” 


Yet the Manchester men believed themselves to be 
suffering from an intolerable grievance that had 
“inflicted serious injury” on their trade and con- 
stituted a dire menace to their future, while the 
Bombay men were equally satisfied that the grievance 
of Manchester was substantially fictitious and the 
remedy demanded essentially unjust to India. The 
contrast forms a painful clement in tho recent Blue- 
book. The drastic handling of the Manchester 
case hy tho Bombay critics leaves it a thing of mere 
rags and tatters. It is impossible to go into the 
details hero. Thoy stand on permanent record in 
the Blue-book, and are well worthy of careful study. 

For this question is hy no means finally settled. 
India has been coerced. “If I could see any hope 
of finality in the proposals,” said Sir Griffith Evans, 
“ I might accept the proposals oven as I have often 
advised a client to abandon some part of wliat I 
thought were his strict legal rights to avoid a doubt- 
ful and hazardous litigation of which I could not 
foresee tho issue. 77 Lancashire makes i s claim on 
the principle of free trade; tho Government is handi- 
capped by “the pressure of the semi-pledges of 
members of its party ; 77 and the nation at large has 
no effective grasp of the facts of the situation. “The 
Government of India, in conducting tho case, so to 
speak, for India, not without reason thinks it is 
worth some sacrifice and sumo concession to put tho 
matter on such a basis that the point shall he con- 
spicuous and indisputable. 77 But. tho senso of injus- 
tice and tho pressure upon tho people still remain, 
and are bound to work out their natural results. 
Sir Griffith Evans briefly indicated two or three 
points of very serious Importance : 

“First, it is pr< .posed to • v rtf, t about *10 lakhs of revenue 
from the lolt-m duties. 1 am not in a position to question tho 
{statement of the financial member that ho is able to budget for 
a surplus considerably alxoo this amount. Rut the Hpcctro of 
famine is beginning to !oom in tho North-West, and exchange 
is uncertain, and it is most inadvisable to part with 10 Inkns 
of revenue which is raised without the consumer of tho cotton 
goods feeling that he p ty* it— without discontent or annoyance. 
We shall never again bo able to got it back when wo need it, 
as we soon may, and ic« ■•/ •/ t iiwni to direct ta.wtion, which 
iii India means dnuontf/it. 

“Second, the money • « - mini for the development of the 
country , and, even if it could spared for remission of taxa- 
tion, it ought to be applied to relieve tho poorer classes from 
the income tax, which sorely oppresses them, as pointed out by 
Mr. Stevens hist March 

“ Third, pending adjustment of tho markets, it is said by 
the Bombay millowners that tho excise under 20s will cause 
a heavy temporary loss to the Indian mills, which tho weaker 
ones may be unable to stand. Whether this is so or not, I am 
not certain, but it cn ! i >; hey believe it, and are smut luuj 
mder a sense of injustice , there will, at any rate, bo a large 
remission of mdxrut tamUn* on the u ell -to- do, and an im- 
position of taxation on the ■«urer classes, so far as they con- 
sume the coarser goods of tho Indian mills 

“Fourth, we are asked to p oiect the hand-loom wearers b'f 
a JJ per cent, duty , h.th moist the Indian and Lancashire 

power-looms The figures produced by the Bombay 

millowners go to show that tho hand-looms produce two-thirds 
of the cloth woven in India, as against one-third produced by 
power-looms ; and the census tells a similar tale from the 
number of weavers. If tin's be so, the Indian power looms mav 
receive a severe shock, and be moro or less crippled by a 
per cent, protection to hand-looms. Moreover, in many 
places, I am informed, tho hand -loom weavers weave from 
finer imported yarns. If this be so, we shall, in endeavouring 
to free Lancashire from an imaginary indirect protection, 
create a direct protection against her in favour of tho hand- 
looms. What practical effe' t this may have I have no means 
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of judging, hut I cloarly see that Lancashire will not be slow 
in availing herself of this argument, and will probably join 
hands with the Indian millownera in abolishing the duties 
imposed by this Bill as being directly protective. I do not see 
what answer we shall have to this argument, as the permission 
to impose the duties is conditional on the total elimination of 
direct protection.” 

There is more than enough matter here to suggest 
the gravest doubts as to the stability of the present 
settlement ; and there is much more behind. Further- 
more, it is to be remembered that the whole diiliculty 
is part of the price wo have to pay for a “ spirited 
policy” of military adventure on the borders of tho 
Indian Empire. To repeat the words of Lord George 
Hamilton, tho germs of disunion are oreatod, and 
the stability of that Empire is threatened.” When 
will our legislators and administrators rocognise that 
the safety of the Indian Empire lies within, and not 
without, its territorial borders — in the real prosperity 
and contentment of the people, and not in any other 
consideration whatsoever ? 


INDIAN TliOUPS IN THE SUDAN. 


By J. D acosta.. 


Within the last sixty years the safety of our rule 
in India has twi< e been jeopardised through the 
misuse of power by the officials entrusted with the 
control of our lndiun administration. During the 
rule of tho East India Company tho tendency to act 
arbitrarily w as restrained by the risk it involved of 
the Company forfeiting its privileges : hut when tho 
Board of Control on Indian a (fairs was create 1 with 
a member of the British Government as its president 
the British Cabinet became practically a dominant 
partner in the Indian administration. From that 
time the restraint on the exorcise of arbitrary power 
in Indian affairs was seriously impaired, and 
national misfortunes ensued in duo course from the 
abuse of official authority. 

The calamitous Afghan war of 1838-42, in which 
an ehtiro British army was slaughtered and a heavy 
burden of debt imposed on the Indian taxpayer, 
was the work of the British Cabinet carried on 
through the instrumentality of tho Board of Control. 
It was the first time, as the historian observed, that 
the people of India saw that British soldiers wero 
not invincible. Furthermore the bloody mutinies of 
1857-58, during which British rule in India trembled 
in the balance for upwards of a year, and great 
additional burdons of debt were imposed on our 
Indian fellow-subjects, were likewise the fruit of tho 
disastrous policy of arbitrary annexation and con- 
fiscation, which tho Government pursued with the 
aid of the Board of Control through tho agency of 
Lord Ddlhousie. 

Painful as it is to recall these sad and humiliating 
events, it becomes a duty to remember them when 
the abuse of authority and the exerciso of arbitrary 
power once more threaten India with their dire and 
inevitable consequences. 

As regards tho disasters juBt referred to, no official 
connected with the Government of India was sum- 
moned to answer for any share in their originating 
causes; and the impunity thus enjoyed by officers 


whose guilty acts had sown the seed of our mis-- 
fortunes, necessarily encouraged their successors to 
tread the same unconstitutional path. The disasters 
were ascribed, not to any deviation by officers from 
the line of duty, but simply to the vicious system which 
rulod our Indian administration. Sweeping changes 
were therefore made in that system, with the view 
of allaying the national irritation and alarm which 
had prevailed during our troubles. The East India 
Company and tho Board of Control were abolished 
and the Queen assumed the government of her 
Indian possessions through a Principal Secretary of 
State, a semblance of the governing machinery of 
the United Kingd >m being thus impar ed to tho 
new system. The similarity however is eutirely 
deceptive, seeing that the Secretaries charged with 
the government of the Unitod Kingdom aro re- 
sponsible to Parliament where the people of that 
Kingdom have representatives to defend their 
interests, while tho (Secretary charged with the 
government of her Majesty’s Indian possessions is 
responsible only to the British Parliament where the 
people of those possessions have no representative. 
The power vested in tho Indian Secretary thus 
became virtually an irresponsible power. 

It is true that clauses in the Act of Parliament by 
which the change of system was effected purport to 
restrict the Indian Secretary’s authority within con- 
stitutional bounds; but other clauses of that Act and 
its context have been interpreted by tho official just 
mentioned as neutralising the restrictions in ques- 
tion ; whereby the danger inseparable from the 
exerc ise of irresponsible povvor has been completely 
revived. 

We are proud to proclaim that tho British Con- 
stitution requires taxation and popular representation 
to go hand in hand. At the same time we suffer 
those whoso duty it is to uphold that Constitution, to 
violate its principle by conniving at two hundred 
and fifty millions of British subjects in India being 
taxed without representation, and deprived moreover 
of the protection winch Parliament specially designed 
to confer upon them, when it enacted in 1858 that, 

“ except for repelling actual invasion or under sudden and 
urgent nceesnity, tho revenues of India shall not, without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to defray 
the expenses of any military operation cirried on beyond her 
external frontier, by her Majesty's forces charged upon the 
Indian revenues.” 

Now wo have not only connived at the revenues 
of India being applied, continuously since 187b, to 
defray the expenses of military operations carried on 
beyond the Indian front* or, without the existence 
of the urgent necessity specified in the Act; but 
we are, at the present moment, conniving at her 
Majesty’s forces charged on th «wo revenues, being 
employed in Africa for th« territorial aggrandise- 
ment of Egypt and the Tuikish Empire, in flagrant 
violation of the Act referred to 

llecent statements in Parliament show that officials 
(with whose concutrenco Indian troops are being 
employed in Africa) hold that such employ ineut does 
not contravene section LV of th« Ac*, for the better 
government of India , simply because sumo extra- 
ordinary expense of tho expndit on might eventually 
fall on the Imperial exchequer. 
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Thus, on May 11th, Lord Georg© Hamilton said : 

“The apportionment between Her Majesty's Government 
and the Government of India, of the expenses of the troops 
despatched to Suakin, is under consideration ” ; 

and the Chancellor of the Exchequer said : 

“ I do not see the necessity of stating whether any or what 
part of the charges of these troops will bo placod on the 
imperial exchequer.” 

On May 12 th Lord George Hamilton said : 

“ According to precedent no Resolution is necessary for tlio 
•employment of Indian troops outside India, unless a charge is 
imposed on the Indian revenues for the purpose.” 

This view was supported by Mr. Balfour, who said : 

“ In point of actual law there is no obligation under tlio 
statute to have the assent of Parliament unless somo extra 
charge is thrown upon the Indian financos ” ; 

and the same gentleman said the next day : 

“The view of the Government— at least my view— mi the 
the legal point is that there is no obligation to bring forward a 
Resolution in tin’s House, if India is only charged with the 
ordinary ex ponses. ’ ’ 

The interpretation of the Statuto implied in these 
statements obviously stultifies its purport and ignores 
its intention. The interpretation clearly assumes 
that troops whose ordinary expenses — i i\, whose 
recruitment, training, equipment, pay, and genoral 
maintenance, are defrayod from the revenues of 
India, are not in the sense of that Statute “forces 
charged on Indian revenues,” so long as some extra- 
ordinary expense of the operation in which they are 
employed, might, at some future period, be defrayed 
from some other source. 

Then, as regards the intention of the Statute, it is 
doubtless evident to the general public that Parlia- 
ment, in enacting that troops maintained on the 
revenues of India should not, without urgent 
necessity, be employed in ventures boyond her 
frontier, intended that the rovenues paid by her 
people should be applied to the protection and other 
wants of their country, and not be diverted to defray 
charges involved in the conquest of foreign territories. 

There is also this great poril in the interpretation 
of the Statute suggested by the ahove-meutionod 
officials, that, if it be accepted, it w r ould (logically, 
though only by sophistical logic) authorise the 
British Cabinet to involve the nation in actual war- 
fare without applying to Parliament for supplies, 
whereby the first principle of the British Constitu- 
tion — a principle on the strict observance of which 
we rely for the peace and safety of our country — 
would be rudely violated. 

^ ___ — - 

The Tunes of June 2d rd published an important com- 
munication from Mr. John Marshall, Secretary to the 
Bombay MillowiicrtT Association. With reference to 
Lord G. Hamilton’s recent statement that “there were 
in the Native States, Bernr, and the French Settlements 
of India nine cotton mills, containing 1,01 d looms, as 
compared with 127 mills, containing 27,7 Ml looms, in 
British India,” Mr. Marshall wrote: “The facts are that 
there are 2, o il looms in non-British territory and 1*2,797 
looms in British territory in India. The former number 
does not include looms in nulls in tlio Berars, which, 
surely the Secretary of State for India knows, are British 
provinces, so far «s taxation i« concerned, and should not, 
therefore, be included as outside of British India.” 


INDIAN REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

By W. M. J. Williams. 


India is at present prominent in the British 
Parliament, the despatch of troops to Suakin raising 
great questions, among them, that of cost. It may 
therefore bo of interest to give a conspectus of the 
Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of 
India, including the money received and disbursed in 
London on behalf of India. To avoid any difficulty, 
should discrepancies arise in some of the figures it 
is necessary to supply, lot it be said at once that 
those arise from the fact that the Indian Govern- 
ment Accounts are most complex, and are generally 
presented comprising a period of three years, much 
like an ejcrcisio in some national accounts, with the 
result that the figures for any year are finally 
evolved from the clirysalitic state in which they are 
first presented as estimates, to pass on to revised 
estimates as the second state, and to appear ulti- 
mately as the account. This may be 'unavoidable, 
but eminently confusing. But, in any case, it will 
only be possible to give a mere summary of the vast 
and complex subject. 

The gradual unfolding of the account is shown in 
brief as follows : 


Oros* T!e\enne '«nd 
E\p<nditm . 

l w '.‘ !-< 

Revwd Esti- 
mate, lh'ij-r, 

Budget Esti- 
mate, lbUS-ti 

ReVCHUe 

Kx pend it ure ( Barge-! 
u bio tliercon. . . .. 

Surplus (-}-) mi 
Deficit ( — ) . . 

fix. 

1 211 

1)2,112,212 

Rx. 

9.*, 10 1,100 

9 1,1 *i.l, 0*10 

Rx. 

90,921,300 

90,878,100 

— 1. > I'i/UIS 

| -|- 990,000 

+ 40,200 


The Net Revenue and Expenditure, explained 
below, is then givon for this period : 


’>• ' Rev* imp anti j 
E\pendltllie. 

.Ai fiiu.l 

ISiiM 

KcviM'd Esti- 
mate, 

Budget Esti- 
mate, 1BU.V0 

1 

Rx 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Nc; Revenue . . 

''■\J2S.u2! 

; :,3,7as f .:oo 

.“13,918,500 

N** Expenditure ..j 

j1,s 7»,021 j 

j 52,747, SOU 

03,902,000 

( i- or-)..’ 

-- 1, a id, 90s 

1 990,500 

-P 40,200 


Tho gross Revenue nr.d Expenditure includes the 
accounts of various departments such as Post Office, 
Telegraphs, Railways, Army, etc., wdiose receipts 
aud disbursements are given in a table below, 
showing the gross summary for 1891-5. The Net 
Revenue and Expenditure is found by omitting the 
accounts of these services and regarding only tho 
revenue derived from taxes and the laud, and opium. 
This not revenue is said in tho “Explanatory 
Memorandum ” to give il a clearer view of the 
financial condition” of the country than the gross 
revenue, and is defined as the “amount received 
from the principal sources after deducting the cost 
of collection,” net expenditure “being the charges 
of the various departments after deducting the 
receipts of those departments.” 

But in ordor to obtain a view of the whole field of 
revenue and expenditure we now give a General 
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Account for tlie year 1894-5. Notice that it is a 
final account : 

Revenue and Expenditure of the Government op 
India, Year ending March, 1895. 


— Principal Heads : 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Land Revenue 

25,408,272 


Opium 

7,323,757 


Salt 

8,665.74'' 


Stamps 

4,625.680 


Excise 

5,527,076 


Customs . . 

3,851.9 55 


Other Heads 

8,179,032 




63,585, 121 

Interest 

• • • 9 

815,061 

Post OfUee, Telegraph and Mint . . 

2,015,018 

Receipts by Civil Departments 

1,028,960 

Miscellaneous 

. • . . 

1,227,019 

Railways 

. . 

21,211,16.0 

Irrigation 

. . . . 

2,338,815 

Buildings and Roads 


6.92,177 

Re* eipN by Military Departments. . 

1,010,197 

Tidal Revenue 

.. Rx. 

95,187,429 


There wore Banking transactions regarding’ the Debts uni 
Bills of the Go\ eminent which, together with I ho Balances, 
made the re eipts »•. grand total of Rx. 1 11,710, bin. 

Exp< nditnrr— 

Direct demand- on the Reveaue 
(“ principal head:* '*) . , D,7 22.0 1 1 

Iiiterest 6,121,017 

Post Office, Telegraph and Mint .. 2,4o'3,i75 

(Salaries and Expenses of Civil De- 
partments .. , . .. .. 14,835,209 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges . . . , o,0*.5,705 

Famine Relief and Insurance . , 010,235 

Construction of Railways (iu addition 


to that under ** Famine ”) 

19,009 

Railway Revenue Account . . 

23,592,0 19 

Irrigation . . 

2,952,780 

Buildings and Road-. 

6 352,801 

Army Services . . 

Special Defence Work* 

21,090,091 

217,867 

Total , , . • 

9 5 ,055, 17’’ 

Add and D’Jvit Provincial Surplus^ and 


Deficits . 


( e Rx. 193. '*12 and — Rx. 751,772) 

— fe.i) S60 


Ex. 25,408,272, but on enquhy it is found that 
Rx. 4,048, 132 is charged for general management. 
In the same way, as regards opium, out of 
Rx.7,323,757 Rx. 1,616,105 went for management, 
and a false view of the financial position may be 
taken, as indeed of the general position, if so highly 
attenuated an abstract of net revenue and expendi- 
ture be regarded. It tends to draw attention from 
the vital matter of expenditure* It also loses sight 
of the deduction made from the people’s resources 
for public purposes. A far better and much clearer 
view of income aud expense is got from a return which 
was first prepared in 1 894, at the instance of Sir Elenry 
Fowler, similar to that which he suggested for the 
British accounts. This return for 1891-5, now to 
hand, seeks to give the net income and expenditure 
by deducting from the above gross amounts of 
Rx. 95,000,000 and Rx. 94, 490,000 respectively the 
departmental receipts and disbursements togother 
with certain refunds, assignments, etc., and the cost 
of preparing the opium, leaving the cost of the vast 
establishments of the laud and opium revenue, 
together with that of other administrative depart- 
ments in tho account. The result of treating the 
above “general account” in this way may be seen 
as follows : 


Rx. 

Revenue— Gross .. y5,lS7. 129 
J led ret * — 

Departmental Re- 
ceipts .. ..31,602,508 

Total from Prin- 
cipal Head- s’’ .. 03,385.121 
Deduct — 

Refunds, etc., and 
Cost of Opium 
C ulti vation . . 3,103,01c. 

60,182,111 ‘ 

Add - 

Net Miscellaneous 

Receipts .. .. 470,7«5 ■ 


Rx. 

E\'PI V t ‘£T”IH« * 

Gross oi.i') i,3ig 

Deduct the same 
ilemsason other 
side, but add 
the Rx. 170,785 
treat <d uh In- 
come .. .. 31,554,533 


Total charges again -t Revenue . . Rx. 9 1,494, ol9 

Corresponding Banking adjustments bring the total Expendi- 
ture to the same sum as the Revenue side of the account, hut 
it should be noted that in this balance appears an item as 
follows: — “Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation 
Works -Rx. 4.1 16, 121. ’’ This item is practically ari addi- 
tion to the debt, th<* c .»/*,. of which may be judged by the 
Rx. 5,121,017 devoted to pay the interest upon it. 

The more tho above General Account is studied 
the more confusing and unsatisfactory does tho 
revious table of Net Revenue and Expenditure 
ecome as an informing account. After a com- 
parison of several documents drawn up from varying 
points of view, it is found that Net in this little table 
means the difference between the Rx. 63, 585, 121 on 
the revenue side and the Rx. 9,722,041 given on the 
other side as “Direct demands on the Revenue,” 
which we mark as referring to “principal heads of 
revenue.” Leaving out of sight for the moment 
the official remark that “ a clearer view of the 
financial condition ” may be got from this table, we 
find that it i9 practically worthless as an indication 
of income raised from the taxpayer. The receipts 
from land revenue for 1894-5 are set down as 


Total Net In- Total Noth': pen- 

come.. Rx. 00,052,8% diture .. Rx. 59,959,780 


Such a result, adding over 13 per cent, to the figures 
of the other net statement, is a much fairer and 
better representation of income and expenditure, of 
the cost and burden of governing India apart from 
the departments contributing to revenue. No good 
object is served by making a distinction between, 
revenue and income, making the first prominent, 
while tho latter is partly hidden. 

What then, is to be said of the “financial con- 
dition” of India? One must speak modestly, seeing that 
the much debated question is now being investigated 
in London by a Royal Commission. Also in this 
short inspection of a large and very complex ques- 
tion only the most general deductions can be given. 
The income and expenditure as a whole, regardless 
for the occasion of its relation to the different govern- 
ments and dependencies of India in the field of 
observation. “The clear view of the financial 
position ” of which the official speaks, which he gets 
by eliminating all but the money he gets into hie 
hand from taxes after the establishment has been 
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paid for, may be clear, but it is very partial — wholly 
inadequate. “ Financial condition ” in his senso 
should be more properly called fiscal, a subject of 
great interest. “ Financial condition ” of India is 
another and a far larger, deeper, most profoundly 
important question. To divert attention from this 
larger prospect to the Government income from 
taxes, and the land and opium revenue may bo of 
uso in estimating the fiscal condition of India. 
But surely it is on the surface of the question, that 
the services of the railways, post, and telegraphs, 
and the military department should be taken into 
account in estimating the financial condition of tho 
Indian empire. “ Apart from other considerations,” 
wo are told, the revenue and expenditure are “ con- 
tinually increasing through tho opening of additional 
railways and canals ” and so for the “ clearer view ” 
we had better confino our attention to the net figures 
given in the second table above. The “clearer view” 
seems intended for short-sighted persons. A vital 
question in estimating the condition from a financial 
point of vi ow is to know something of the “ othor 
considerations ” than the figures of the railways and 
canals. Tho “ Fowler ” Eeturn enables us to give a 
few comparative figures. Looking to the revenue 
(apart from the departmental accounts) we find that 
since 188 ? - .> to 1S94-5 tho receipts have increased 
from Ex. 17, ISO, 7-19 to Ex. 00,652, 8%, or 25 per 
cent. But of this opium, which was Ex 5.849,110 
in the former vear, in 1894-5 had declined to 
Ex. 5,702,558. Tho receipts from land, forests, and 
tributary 1 States increased from Ex.22, 03 1,250 to 
Ex 20 070,177 or about 161 por cent. Tho receipts 
from the taxes, as distinguished from land and opium 
revenue increased meanwhile from Ex. 18. 151,111 to 
Ex 27.809,376 or nearly 54 per cent. Of this last 
item the salt tax is a part showing an increaso from 
Ex. 6,081,592 to Ex. 8, 291. 929 or nearly 37 per 
cent. Customs rose from Ex 990,088 to Ex 3,757,433, 
or nearly 280 por cent, of increase. In like manner 
excise increased from Ex.3,953,004 to Ex.5,444,200, 
or about 39 per cent. Here we have a clue to the 
trend of affairs, for while population grew from 
1881 to 1891, about 11] per cent., the taxation grew 
in a decade from ’84 to ’95 by 54 por cent. Again 
turning to expenditure on the net basis of Sir 
Henry Fowlor, we find in the same decade a total 
increase from Ex. 47, 180,7 19 to Ex. 59,959,786, 
or over 27 per cent. Analysing this again we 
find that of the commercial services, the poBt 
office, and the telegraphs now more than pay 
their way. -Railways which in 1884-5 cost a net 
Ex. 1,051,751 to' revenue, now involve a loss of 
Ex. 2, 348,489 ; and irrigation works which involved a 
loss of Ex. 573, 01 7 now require Ex. 6 13, 965. The 
annual expenditure to meet the interest on debt has 
risen from Ex 3,907,848 to Ex.4,308,955, or over 10 
per cent., though it has meantime been less than 
the 1884-5 charge. The collection of revenne has 
grown from Ex 5,116,137 to Ex.6,319,03l or over 
23 per cent. The net expense on the civil services 
•went up from Ex.19,032,924 to Rx.22,313,571, over 
17 per cent. On the military services, the net 
cost of which was Rx. 1 7,057,865, there was spent in 
1894-95 Rx.24,252,058, or over 42 per cent. Here 
also we get a further clue to the trend of affairs in 


India. It docs not lie within the province of this 
paper to discuss tho polk y eushrined in this financial 
survey. But it is clear that it will not do to confino 
attention to the not abstracts of Indian finance if one 
us to get the “clearer view of the financial con- 
dition.” Policy and expenditure, of course, have a 
determining influence on the condition of affairs. 
The contents of that policy as enshrined in the 
expenditure and the financial measures taken to 
meet it, are of the utmost importance in consider- 
ing the general financial condition. From such an 
examination one comes forth with the conviction 
that much is necessary by way of examination of 
Indian affairs and that tho Eoyal Commission was 
not appointed a moment too soon. 


EDUCATION AT HIGH UEESSUEE. 

IFf.OM AN Ixcnx ( VjEKF.HPONI'ENT.] 

The abuses exposed and the grievances ventilated 
in the columns of 1ni>t\ are many and varied, but 
none, 1 imagine, is more disastrous in its con- 
sequences than tho system of higher education 
for which the University authorities in India are 
responsible. It is in some cases undermining tho 
constitutions of the young, in others it unhinges 
their minds, and it finally produces a youth whose 
chief merit is super licialit-y, and who, after hard 
labour and incessant “ cram ” for eight to ten years, 
can scarcely be called an educated man. 

The other day an official complained to me that a 
graduate whom ho had but recently employed as 
clerk was unable to copy out an official letter with- 
out making a mistake in ovory other sentenco he 
wrote, and as to conversing with him in English, ho 
found that it saved timo and tomper if he carried on 
his conversation in* the vernacular. I informed tho 
official that his experience was by no means singular, 
as there was a largo number of graduates to whom 
the same remarks migh; with truth be applied, but 
that very little blame attached to these men, for 
they were all the unfortunate victims of a system of 
education which could only he fitly doscribed as 
monstrous. Not long ago a friend of mine who 
displayed keen anxiety that his son should have a 
distinguished career at the University came to me 
for advice. He was afraid the health of the young 
boy was being gradually undermined by arduous 
study. I could only put to my friend the two alter- 
natives— (i) to give his son prolonged rest and give 
up the idea of his having a “ brilliant career,” or 
(ii) to be prepared to offer him a sacrifice to the 
pernicious system under which higher education is 
carried on in India. Unfortunately this was not an 
isolated case. Any Principal or Professor of a 
College will hear testimony to the fact that every 
year many promising students break down through 
overwork. Meantime, many of the hundreds wno 
become full-fledged B.A.’s and M.A.’s are men in 
whom has been “crammed” a certain amount of 
superficial knowledge, pertaining to a large variety 
of subjects, without their having attained proficiency 
in any one of them. Nor would it he correct to say 
that their intellectual or thinking powers have been 
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developed, leather I should imagine that 
they have teen stunted and dwarfed by the undue 
exercise of ono faculty, for the memory is often 
developed to an extrordinary extent at the expense 
of the other faculties. 

In India the Universities are merely examining 
bodies, or corporations for conferring degrees. 
They exercise nc direct influence on the education 
andtraining of young men. The examiners may be 
most intellectual, amiable and high-minded men, 
but inasmuch as they never come into contact with 
the candidates, their influence is lost. It is the 
colleges which educate and train the young mind, 
and the professors and teachers if left unhampered 
can, and sometimes do, exercise a vast influence 
over the students. But unfortunately their hands 
are tied, their freedom of action is taken away. 
They are unable to instruct their pupils in the 
subjects which the}' consider are best suited to 
develop their minds and their morals, nor are they 
at liberty to devoto to physical exercises such a 
portion of time as may seem desirable to them. The 
baneful influem e of the University is over them. 
Students who join a particular college do not con- 
sider the excellence of the intellectual and moral 
training received there, but look upon it as a 
machine which will impart to them that amount of 
knowledge which will enable them to pass the 
various examinations. Even missionary colleges 
fulfil no better functions. An infinitesimal portion 
of the day’s timo is perhaps devoted to Scripture 
reading, but the rest is all “cram,” “cram,” and 
nothing but “cram,” so as to enable the student to 
obtain his degree. Thus it happens that the Uni- 
versity itself exercises no influence whatever on the 
youths who are being launched out into the world 
by hundreds every year, and, furthermore, prevents 
the colleges which come directly into contact with 
them from influencing these me^ as they might. 

The blame lies at the door of the Universities. 
They have adopted a system of education which has 
few redeeming features in it, and which differs 
radically from the system of such Universities as 
Oxford and Cambridge. At these English Universi- 
ties a student has to pass a preliminary examination 
in certain specified subjects which guarantee that, 
up to a certain standard, he has received a general 
education, which is to serve as a basis for his future 
studies. In India, the entrance examination may be 
said to correspond with the preliminary or previous 
examination. But when we proceed further the 
difference is marked. At the English Universities 
the student in his further course is allowed to select 
a particular branch of learning, and he devotes his 
energy specially to if. But the Universities in India 
have made it obligatory on every candidate for a 
degree to undergo an examination in a multiplicity 
of subjects which have no connexion with each other. 
For the ordinary B.A. degree a candidate must not 
only pass an examination in English literature but 
must also learn a second language (it may be either 
Persian, or Sanscrit, or Latin, or Greek), for which 
he has no taste. And where is the necessity for his 
cramming into his head a thick volume of history, 
or puzzling his brains with higher mathematics, 
when he would much rather devote his attention to 


philosophy and logic ? Or if he desires to read law 
or medicine, he finds that he is unable to do so 
unless, after passing the entrance examination, he 
spends at least four years upon subjects which are 
useless to him. The absurdity of the system is still 
more striking whon we take into consideration the 
fact that after a student has passed the entrance 
examination he is required to take a further course 
of two years, and to pass another examination called 
the First Examination in Arts, the subjects being 
English, literature, a second language, ordinary 
mathematics, history or higher mathematics, logic 
or sciences. This is a comprehensive range of sub- 
jects. But even then the University will not leave 
the unfortunate youth alone. He may say : “1 now 
wish to devoto myself exclusively to one branch of 
learning, and to take my degree in it. I have a 
taste for English literature, or for philosophy, or for 
history, or for mathematics. Let me apply all my 
energy to the acquirement of the knowledge relating 
to one special subject.” The Univorsity says, “ No, 
you must have another 1 cram/ you must again take 
up half-a-dozen subjects, in which, if you obtain a 
certain proportion of marks, you will obtain a 
degree, and if you have the inclination, and time, 
and energy, to make a special study of any one of 
these subjects, and can obtain 50 per cent, of marks, 
you will be supposed to have passed in honours in 
that subject.” The poor student proceeds. Ho 
knows that he could easily secure the requisite 
number of marks for honours in the subject of his 
choice, but he must try to “cram ” his head with a 
•variety of subjects, and if he cannot do it his further 
progress is absolutely arrested. 

What is the net result of this system of education? 
A certain number of youths are either mentally 
or physically incapacitated from prosecuting their 
studies to the end, though some of them had given 
promise of being brilliant scholars in special sub- 
jects. These, of course, drop out of the running. 
The rest proceed and obtain a degree from the 
University. Is this degree a guarantee that the 
graduates are really educated men? Unfortunately, 
experience shows it to be othorwiso. The degree 
is too often merely an indication that its owner 
has shown an aptitude for “cramming” into 
his head a certain number of facts and figures 
which have enabled him to secure a certain pro- 
portion of marks. A man who has a highly 
retentive memory is often successful, but he 
does not necessarily possess the most cultivated 
mind. Once the degree is obtained the graduate 
shows himself in his true colours. Here we come to 
the most lamentable fact of all. The majority of 
graduates, once they have obtained their degree, 
throw aside their hooks. They cultivated learning, 
not for love of it, but for the particular end they 
had in view. Once that end is attained, why should 
they worry themselves any more about books ? The 
consequence is that in the course of two or three 
years they forget what they had learnt. Thejr are 
launched upon the world with a degree, certainly, 
and with a superficial knowledge of a variety of 
subjects, but this knowledge is a. diminishing 
quantity every day. Blame may be laid at the door 
of the graduates who adopt a line of conduct utterly 
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opposed to that pursued by really educated men, 
but the system of education must be intrinsically 
bad which, instead of encouraging a love of learning, 
infuses into the young mind an antipathy to it. 
Learning has been to most of these men like some 
nauseous medicine which has been poured down 
their throats in increasing doses. Once free from 
the necessity of taking it, no wonder they avoid it in 
the future. 

In the course of a forty years’ existence the Indian 
universities have not succeeded in producing any 
great specialist, and with the continuance of the 
present system the chances are very much against 
their ever being able to produce one. Within the 
last few months Mr. J. C. Bose, Professor of the 
Presidency College, has, it is true, earned a high 
reputation for his scientific discoveries. But ho is a 
graduato of Cambridge University, where ho received 
special training in scienco. Possibly if his educa- 
tional career had been guided by one of the Indian 
universities, India would not even have produced 
one man whose original researches were destined to 
win the acknowledgment of scientific Europe. 


THE HISTORY OF TIIE TRANSVAAL. 


Mr. J. D Acosta. writes: “The Transvaal affair 
having attracted much interest in India, I am led to 
believe that Mr. Garrett Fisher’s 1 Brief History of 
the Transvaal,’ just published by Messrs. Chapman 
and nail, will interest your Indian readers, as it 
throws light on tho origin of tho crisis through 
which that country has just passed, and may, among 
tho conflicting views published on the subject, 
materially aid to prevent misconceptions. I venture, 
therefore, to send herewith a short summary of the 
book.” 

Appended is Mr. Dacosta's summary : 

The author narrates how the Dutch landed in 
Table Bay in 1595, settled there as the Netherlands 
East India Company in 1602, were joined by 
Huguenots in 1685, and how, after two centuries, 
their lands were occupied by the English in 1795, 
when tho great French revolution prevented the 
Dutch colonists receiving the support of their 
countrymen at home. In 1835, when the slaves 
were emancipated, the Dutch colonists (commonly 
known as “Boers,” a word meaning “Farmers”) 
were promised full compensation for tho loss of their 
slaves; but the promise was not fulfilled and this, 
together with, other wrongs suffered at tho hands 
of the British. -Government, induced the Boers to 
emigrate into Natal which was then held by the 
Zulus. These warlike savages attacked and slew a 
great many of the Dutch emigrants ; but the latter 
succeeded ultimately in establishing their Republic 
of Natalia and in breaking the power of the Zulus. 
Thereupon, English troops attacked tho Republic 
and took possession of its territory on the ground 
that the Boers were British subjects, although the 
allegation was flatly denied by the Boers themselves. 
Large numbers of the latter, therefore, abandoned 
their farms, and, crossing the Orange river, founded 
in 1845 the village of Lydenburg. Those who had 


remained in Natal complained of great injustice 
suffered at tho hands of the English officials, and 
J acobus Pretorius, addressing the Cape Government 
on their behalf, offered to explain their grievances ; 
but Sir Henry Pottinger, the Governor, refused to 
see him, and Pretorius then headed tho final emigra- 
tion from Natal. 

In 1845 the Boers founded the South African 
Republic in the country between the Orange and 
Vaal rivers ; whon tho English immediately pro- 
claimed the Queen’s sovereignty over that tract on 
tho ground on which they had previously claimed tho 
Boor territory in Natal. The tract was then invaded 
by English troops and officials; but Pretorius, at tho 
head of a body of Boers, captured Bloomfontein and 
expelled the British resident. Genorai Sir Harry 
Smith (surnamed tho hero of Aliwal and Subraon), 
who was then Governor of Capo Colony, offered 
£1,000 for tho apprehension of Pretorius; and, 
heading an English force, dispersed the Boers at 
Boomplatz, after a skirmish which he described as 
tho most severe he had ever witnessed. Meanwhile 
the English Government offered £2,000 for Pretorius’s 
head; his outlawry, however, was reversed in 1851 
and he was invited to a conference to negotiate for 
the independence of tho South African Republic. 
The Sand River Convention was the result : it con- 
ceded to the Boers the right to manage thoir affairs 
according to their own laws, and without British 
interference ; and it guaranteed that no encroach- 
ment should be made by the British Government 
north of the river Vaal. 

In 1853 Jacobus Pretorius died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Marthenu* Pretorius, who resigned in 
1872, T. F. Burger being elected President of the 
Republic. Tho town of Pretoria, named in honour 
of the deceased President, was founded in 1885. 

Meanwhile neighbouring native tribes manifested 
hostility to the Boers, the Zulus from the South, the 
Amaswazis from* the North, and Bochuana Chiefs 
from the West, while tho Bapedi, led by Sokukuni, 
actually encroached on the Boer territory in 1876. 
The Yolksraad sent a Commando to punish them, 
and Sekukuni was reduced to sue for peace. 

The English Government thou intimated that they 
would not consent to the South African Republic en- 
gaging in foreign military operations, and on the Re- 
public curtly replying that they had a right to thoir 
territory, the Government sent troops for the annexa- 
tion of the country, promising at the same timo that, 
if the Boers submitted, they should have complete 
self-government and the maintenance of their laws. 
These promises, however, weie not fulfilled, and the 
English occupation was followed by the imposition 
of taxes, tho appointment of a packed State Council 
and a consorship of the Press. For two and a-half 
years every successive administrator made the same 
promises and failed to keep thorn. Moreover, au 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly en- 
tirely nominated by the English Government led once 
more to the cry for independence. A Boer deputa- 
tion visited England to protest against the invasion 
of their country, and had several interviews with 
Lord Carnarvon, without, however, obtaining any 
distinct and direct answer. A monster petition was 
then sent to England, and the now Cob niai Secre- 
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tary, Sir Michael Hides Beach, replied that in no 
circumstance would the Transvaal be given up, and 
that if the delegates would go home and wait, all 
their wrongs would be put right in the Govern- 
ment’s good time. The delegates replied that, once 
for all, no reform short of complete independent o 
would now content the Boers. 

On their return Sir Burtle Frere repeated the 
promises of self-government in local affairs ; but he 
was soon afterwards superseded by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley who, with Colonel Lanyon, subjected the 
Transvaal to military rule, and treated it as a con- 
quered country. The Boers — exasperated at the 
conduct of their military governors with their “ tall 
talk,” declaring that “ so long os the sun shone, 
England would rule the Transvaal,” and their threat 
to “hang rebels who grumbled ” — held in Decem- 
ber, 1879, a meeting presided over by Pretorius, 
junior, at which it was declared that the people of 
the South African Republic had never been British 
subjects, and wore determined not to be. The 
Gigli Commissioner had Mr. Pretorius and Lis Secre- 
tary put in jail, and the Boers commenced to lay in 
supplies of powder and lead. 

The Beaconsfield Ministry was drawing to a close. 
The affairs of the Transvaal were referred to in the 
Queen’s Speech ; and Lord Hartington, speaking on 
the address, declared that the annexation of the 
Transvaal had been sanctioned by the House under 
wrong impressions and incorrect information. 

'‘If it l>e proved,” lie added, “that it is for the advantage of 
that district and for the peace of the whole community of South 
Africa that the Transvaal should continue to he govern M Ly 
us, let it be so. But if, on the other hand, we find that it will 
be more advantageous and more honourable to restore rhe 
i rnur government of that country, then 1 say that no i il>e 
cation ot dignity ought to stand in the way.” 

About the same time— on the 30th March, 1880 — 
Mr. Gladstone said at Peebles that Lurd Beacons- 
field’s acquisition of the Transvaal was worthless, 
and added : 

'And I say that if it were as valuable as it is valueless I 
would repudiate it, because it has been obtained by means 
dishonourable to our country.” 

But when ho was, some weeks later, returned to 
power by a great majority, he said that, 

*' it wa** impossible to consider the mutter as if it w^re pre- 
sented for the fir»t time, and that his judgment was that the 
Queen could not be advised to relinquish her sovereignty over 
the Transvaal.” 

The Government and the English settlers, who were 
rapidly increasing in number, were confident that 
the Boers would limit themselves to protests, and 
the warnings of Messrs. Kruger, Joubert, and 
Pretorius fell upon deaf ears. Col. Lanyon was 
instructed to enforce the full payment of taxes, and 
he claimed in addition all arrears from the time of 
Mr. Burger, and in many instances, more than was 
owing. The badgered Boers told the magistrates : 
“You will drive us to desperation.” A man named 
Bezuidenhout was summoned in November, 1880, to 
pay a tax of £27 5s. which was double what he 
really owed ; and he pleaded his readiness to pay 
iwbftt was due; hut the plea was rejected and his 
waggon was attached. On the day fixed for the sale 
*a. number of Boers rescued the waggon ; and Col. 


Lanyon having sent a military force to arrest the 
ringleaders, armed Boers defended them. 

Early the next month the Boers held meetings at 
Pnarde Kraal at which the Volksraad was restored 
and Kruger, Joubert, and Pretorious were appointed 
to odminster the provisional Government until in- 
dependence should be assured by arms. They wrote 
a letter to Sir Owen Lanyon saying : 

“We solemnly declare that wo have no desire to nhed blood. 
It lieH in your hands to force us to appeal to arms in self- 
defence. Should it come so far, wc shall defend ourselves 
with the knowledge that we are fighting for the honour of 
her Majesty the Queen : for wo fight for the sain tit.y of the 
Treaties sworn to by her but broken by her officers.” 

The proclamation which accompanied this letter 
repeated that tho Boers had never boon subjects of 
her Majesty and never would be. Colonel Lanyon 
immediately telegraphed for moro troops, each man to 
carry 70 to 100 rounds of ammunition. On the 
Ifirh December a party of Beers insulted the English 
garrison at Potchefstroom, and tho force sent to 
drive them off was fired upon, besieged and cut off 
from communication with Pretoria and elswhere. 
Then speedily followed tho worst blow that befell 
English arms since the day of Islandlwana. A 
detachment of the yif.li regiment ordored up from 
Middloburg was attacked at Bronk hurst Spruit on 
the 19th, and in less than ton minutes half the 
force was / or* <1 >j combat and the rest surrendered. 
Colonel Lanyon was shut in Pretoria. Sir George 
Colley, who inarched at tho head of 1,400 men, met 
the Boers at Laing’s Nek, and delivered an attack 
which failed in consequence of the terribly accurate 
firo of the defenders. The English drew off with a 
heavy loss, and tried the next day to work round the 
Ingogo plateau; but the superior marksmanship of 
the Boers compelled thorn to steal back under cover 
of night, leaving their wounded at the mercy of the 
enemy. 

Sir Evelyn Wood then brought up reinforcements, 
and a third method of attack was tried. Half the 
force marched in the night to the top of the Majuba 
Hill with a view to render the position of the Boers 
untenable. At dawn, however, when the Boers saw 
the red-coats 2,000 feet above them, some began to 
climb the precipitous face of tho Majuba, while 
others kept up a loDg raugo fire at everything that 
showed over the brow of the hill. Finally the Boers 
reached tho hollow crown of the Majuba, and 
engaged the English at a distance of 40 yards, when 
the English troops wavered, broke, and in a minute 
were running for life down the side of the mountain. 
General Coiloy was down with a bullet in his brain. 
The English then came to terms and, in an armistice 
concluded on March 21, 1881, thoy agreed to evacuate 
tho Transvaal and to acknowledge its independence, 
reserving a right of sovereignty that should be 
settled on terms satisfactory to the Boers. The 
Pretoria Convention signed on August 3, 1881, was, 
however replaced by the Convention of London 
ratified in August, 1884. The claim of suzerainty 
was not maintained; but a right was reserved for 
the British Government to disapprove within six 
months any treaty which the South African Bepublic 
might conclude with a foreign nation or a native tribe 
and which the British Government considered as 
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contrary to the interests of her Majesty’s possessions 
in South Africa. 

Gold was discovered on the Kaap and Witwaters- 
rand in 1885. Johannesburg was founded in De- 
cember, 1886. The population of the Transvaal was 
estimated in December, 1891, by Sir Jacobus de"\Vet, 
the English agent in Pretoria, at 71,000 Boors, 
63,000 British subjects, and 16,000 other aliens. 

The Executive of the Transvaal Government 
consists of a President elected by the Burghers for 
five years, with a Council composed of the State 
Secretary, the Commandant General and the Secre- 
tary, and of three non-official members elected by 
the Yolksraad. The legislative authority is in tho 
hands of the popularly elected Yolksraad. Burghers 
may vote in tho election of tlie Yolksraad and sit 
in it. Foreigners, thirty years of age, may become 
naturalised citizens, after four years of residence, by 
taking the oath of allegiance, provided that they are 
members of a Protestant Church. 


I N D I A N IDEALS .' 


Was it not Professor Max M idler who cure 
applied to religions the saying that “he who only 
knows his own language knows nono ” ? Certainly 
there is an important sonso in which it is true of 
religions. He who knows only his own religion 
may have a rule of conduct, a faith to live and die 
by, but ho can givo no reason for the faith that is in 
him, is in no position to form a sound intellectual 
judgment on his creed. And if even for the reiining 
and purifying, tho placing on a sounder foundation, 
of a man’s own belief, the study of religions is 
desirable, it becomes still more desirable if he wants 
to understand men and nations brought up under 
the influence of other creeds. More than half tho 
uncharitable judgments of the world, it has been 
finely said, are due to a deficiency of imagination. A'et, 
of those who are brought iuto contact with other racos, 
how few take the necessary steps for tho cultivation 
of a defective imagination by the patient study of 
an alien religion, by an honest endeavour to place 
themselves at the point of view of its adherents. If 
missionaries, for instance, were always to do this, 
there would have been no need for Mr. Sturdy s 
indignant protest on the misuse of a debased inter- 
pretation of the allegory of Krisna and the shep- 
herdesses as a weapon of hostile criticism against 
Hindu religions. „ 

“ We may safely assert that none of these have read the 
original, but merely sought some means to destroy oth<” 
people’s religion in order to advocate their own. Time might 
batter be employed in pointing out the original intention of 
the allegory, by which they would elevate both themselves and 
the people with whom they come in contact, by taking the 
other attitude thoy confirm tho pariah in hu ignorance, 
stimulate his resentment, and stand as the enemies of Krisna 
the Divine. Love is one, whether it be called that of C hrist, 
Krisna, or any other individualised expression of Truth. .... 
Tho love of Krisna is deep in the Hindu heart, and cannot be 

’ “Niirada Sutra: An Inquiry into Love.” Translated 
from the Sanskrit, with an independent Commentary. By h. 
T. Sturdy. “ Indian Ideals,” No. I. (London : Longmans. 
Groen and Co.) 


thus slighted with impunity. Yet under all these irritations, 
the Hindu has yet to be found who would retort by any insult 
or criticism of the founder of Christianity. To the Hindu 
such criticism of the pure and noble of any race or age is a 
dreadful crime, involving far-reaching retributive effects. It 
is a pity we do not think tho same.” (P. 3*2-3). 

No Christian could study “Nurada Sutra” without 
gaining a new sympathy, a now and strange sense of 
kinship, with those who through many generations 
have regarded these maxims as divine. “ Love is 
surrendering all actions to God, and feeling the 
greatest misery in forgetting God ” (§ 19). “ Being 

praised, God manifests himself soon and makes him- 
self felt by his worshippers ” (§ 80). “ In all times 

past, present, and futuro) Love is the greatest 
thing’ ’ (§81). Tho voices that the Indian has hoard 
in tho East are mysteriously like those that have 
spoken to tho Western peoples. It may be that the 
Christian reader w ill oven be tempted to lay too 
much stress on the likeness ; for, though Mr. Sturdy 
speaks of the opposition that is excited by doctrines 
new and straDge, there is a subtlo fascination foi 
many minds in these oracles from a distant shrine, 
the fascination of a familiar tone hoard by the 
traveller in a far country. 

Mr. Sturdy’s object in translating “Nurada Sutra” 
is to win tho attention of English readors for tho 
Indian doctrine of Makti Yoga, “ Salvation by Love 
and Devotion.” We gather that he is in strong 
sympathy wPli Sw'mii Yivekananda, tho accom- 
plished Yogi who is at present lecturing in England 
on Indian metaphysics, and who claims to teach a 
philosophy that can serve as a basis to any religious 
system. “I direct my attention,” the Sw'mii is 
quoted as saying, “ to the individual, to teach him 
that ho himself is divine, and I call upon men to 
make themselves conscious of this divinity within ; 
and again, “1 teach only the Self, hidden in the 
heart of every individual, and common to all. A 
handful of strong hien knowing that Self and living 
in its light would revolutionise the world, even to- 
day, as has been the case by single strong men 
before, each in his day.” One cannot but hope that 
this little sories will reach a wider circle of students 
than has been touched by the “ Sacred Books of the 
East,” or by Professor Max Midler’s Hibbort 
Lectures of 1878, and penetrate more deeply, if less 
widoly, than Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia. ' 
Perhaps in future volumes of tho sorios a little more 
help in the way of a historical introduction might 
be given to the ignorant but interested Western, 
reader. It is not, however, for tho translation alone 
that we owe something to Mr. Sturdy. It would be 
ungrateful to pass over in silence the oxtremo beauty 
of parts of bis commentary. Here is one fine saying. 

“ He who loves equally everywhere need seek no 
asceticism : it will seek him as long as he has a coin 
to spend, a loaf to divide or a coat to give ” (p. 27) 
And here is another: “No religious system pre- 
tends to define Deity ; it can at the best strive with 
other systems to suspend some intellectual or 
emotional veil through which, in shining, the light 
may take form ” (p- 44). A still nobler passage, on 
the “ lonely places ” in the depths of the hoart (p. 
42), is too long to quote. The saying (p. 8), “The 
aspiration to realisation hardly enters the minds ot 
modern Western people,” should give food for retlec- 
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tibn to sincere believers in Christianity. Moro 
doubtful is the assertion (p. 7) that “the great 
possibility of realisation was, to a great oxtent, 
destroyed for Christianity with the decay of the 
monastic system.” Realisation in the world, rathor 
than realisation outside of it, was surely the ideal of 
Christ and his apostles. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM IN INDIA. 


Dr AY. II. Wilson contributes to a recent issue of 
the Madras A’- vine an important article on Univorsity 
Reform. Attempts are being made by a small but 
resolute section of the Senate of Malras University 
to introduce very necessary reforms in the adminis- 
tration of University affairs. “ There are,” writes 
Dr. Wilson, “three points on which these gentlemen 
particularly insist : and the first of theso is the 
necessity of Fellows, if they are to discharge the 
duties of their office, being kept informed on all 
matters concerning tho University. This object they 
propose to attain by printing and distributing to the 
Fellows of the University the minutes of all meetings 
of tho Senate, the Faculties, and tho Syndicate, as is 
done in the Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad. 
The second is to make tho Syndicate a more repre- 
sentative body than it is at present, and better fitted 
to discharge the important duties entrusted to it. 
The attainment of this object, no doubt, presents 
great difficulties, and to secure it fully many do*p- 
teated and radical changes will be necessary. The 
only change now proposed consists in merely in- 
creasing the strength of the Syndicate from eight 
elected members to eleven, and so bringing it up to 
the level of the corresponding bodies in Calcutta and 
Bombay. It is, perhaps, scarcely to be expected that 
any great improvement will result from this change, 
but it will, it is hoped, have the effect of making 
furtLer reforms easiir in the future. The last of tho 
three reforms is one of great importance in the 
practical administration of University affairs. It is 
the proposal to define the relations between the Senate 
and the Syndicate, and to require the Litter body to 
recognise its responsibility to the former. To say that 
the relations between the two bodies are at' present 
511d( fined is to understate the case; they are simply 
not defined at all : the result being that disputes aro 
constantly arising, and tho right of the Syndicate to 
exercise specific powers constantly being challenged.” 

I)r. Wilson next gives a sketch of the history and 
relations to one another of the three older Indian 
Universities, situated In the Presidency towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombav, and of all three to 
their English prototype, tho University of London. 

is well known that these three institutions were 
all founded in the same year, under precisely similar 
Acts of Incorporation, and were modelled on tho 
lines of London University. Dr. Wilson shews 
clearly that while London University has adapted 
itself to the requirements of the age, the Indian 
Universities stand grievously in need of reform. His 
proposals for them may be summarised thus : — 

1 . The incorporation of the graduates into a body 
laving a definite legal status in the University. 

2. The institution of a number of Standing Com- 
mittees of the Senate for specified purposes. 


3. The enlargement of the syndicate and altera- 
tions in tho manner of electing it. 

4 . The publication of minutes of the proceedings 
of Senate, Syndicate, and Faculties. 

5. Tho introduction of proxy- voting at elections. 

6. The abolition of the rule requiring members of 
tho Syndicate to reside in Madras, and its corollary, 
the introduction of a rule making retention of office 
conditional upon attendance at a certain proportion 
of mootings. 

7. The increase of the number of statutory meet- 
ings of the Sonato (exclusive of the Convocation for 
conferring degrees) from one to throe or four j the 
said meetings to be held preferably on Saturdays, in 
order that the largest possible number of Fellows 
may be enabled to attend. 

“ These proposals, it will bo noticed, all have refer- 
ence to the government and administration of the 
University, for the previously stated reason, that 
these reforms must precede all others. The hands 
of the Syndicate are already more than full in 
carrying on the current business of tho University, 
and it has not the time, even had it tho inclina- 
tion, to engage in projects for reform in tho various 
directions in which it is necessary. And for a 
private member of the Senate, or even a consider- 
able numbor of such members, to attempt what the 
Syndicate disapproves of, (and, generally speaking, 
it disapproves of every proposal which does not 
emanate from itself) is to court failure. 

“ Space forbids my entering on the present occasion 
upon tho consideration of the many other reforms of 
the necessity for which an intimate acquaintance 
with the University for over twenty years has con- 
vinced me, and I shall therefore confine myself to 
the mere mention of two which are specially pressing. 
Ono of theso is measures for securing a much greater 
degree of accuracy and efficiency in valuing examin- 
ation papers, particularly at the lower examinations, 
than exists at present. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, under the prosent system, or want of it, it is a 
toss up whether a large percentage of the candidates 
for matriculation fail or whether they pass. Another 
is tho proper recognition of science as a branch of 
study and its complete separation at a certain stage 
from linguistic studies. Every attempt to combine 
such different subjects in any course of moderate 
length has failed and must always fail, and the chief 
result of the Madras University’s efforts in this 
direction is the wholesale manufacture of graduates 
who know little English and less science.” 


Presiding over a meeting of the East India Association, held, 
at Westminster Town-hall on June 23rd, Sir Lepel Gritfen 
said that “on the # one question which was now before the 
English and Indian* world— namely, the puymont by India or 
by England of the troops employed in the Sudan— he thought 
no person who was a true friend of India and who wished well 
to tho British Government at home could possibly bo silent. 
If the honour of England and the English people were to be 
considered the question could only he decided in one way. So 
long as Indian troops were employed in Africa on woik which 
was entirely outside those duties which were laid down in the 
India Act for the legitimate employment of Indian troops out 
of Indian revenues, they should be paid the whole of their 
ordinary pay and the whole of the extraordinary expenses, 
and not one rupee should be charged to the revenues of India. 
The matter was one of very great importance, and the honour 
of England was distinctly involved.” 
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Imperial ^parliament. 


June Ut, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. J. Mobley asked the Under -Socretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he could now lay upon the Table any 
correspondence between Her Majesty’s Government and tho 
Governments of Germany and Italy relating to recent affairs in 
tho Sudan. In putting this question to tho right lion, gentle- 
man he would ask him whether he was aware that tho Italian 
Government had laid before the Italian Parliament a Groon- 
book containing despatches and communications bearing upon 
this very important subject which might porhaps guide Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Cubzon : YeH, Sir ; in reply to tho last question of the 
right hon. gentleman, I am well aware that a Green-book has 
been laid before tho Italian Parliament, and I am also familiar 
with its contents, hut it cannot be accurately described as 
relating for the most part to recent affairs in tho Sudan— (cries 
of “ Oh ” and hear, hear)— and therefore it does not bear upon 
this question. In reply to the first question, I have to say 
that there has been no correspondence answering to this 
description with Germany. The correspondence with Italy has 
referred almost exclusively to military operations, and could 
not, therefore, at the present time be produced. 

Mr. J. Mobley: In reference to the right hon. gentleman’s 
auswer to my second question, we, of course, in this Parliament 
have had no opportunity of reading the Green-book, but some 
of us, I believe, possess copies of it privately proeurod, and wo 
have had access, of course, to the piccia of the contents of that 
book published in one or two of tho London newspapers. I 
would ask the bright hon. gentleman whether he considers it 
ossible for us to enter into the discussion which wo hope to 
ave on the bubieot on Thursday next without knowing what 
communications have passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and tho Italian Government, and without knowing 
whether tho precis of theso communications as reported— the 
precis of the reports in tho Green -book— are authentic or not. 
Surely it is impossible — (cries of “ Order ! ”) — for us to discuss 
the matter unless wo are placed on equal terras with the Italian 
Parliament ? 

Mr. Cubzon : That is rather a difficult and complex question 
to answer without notice, but it does not occur to me that tho 
disoussion on Thursday next on the question of the employment 
of Indian troops in Suakin is at all neoessarily connected with 
matters that have already appeared in the Italian Green-book. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Mr. J. Moklky : I should, of course, bo out of order if I 
were to attempt to argue that point. Thursday will be the 
occasion for arguing it. But aro we to understand from the 
right hon. gentleman that we are not to have the same com- 
munications that tho Itulian Government thought proper to 
make upon the African question to the Italian Parliament? 

Mr. Cubzon: No, Sir ; I believe there is no present intention 
of laying boforo this Pail lament papers winch have already 
been laid before tho Italian Parham* ut. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles asked whether, having seen the Italian 
Green-book, the right, hon. gentleman was aware that in that 
hook there were several despatches, and drafts of despatches, 
by Lord Salisbury, and that in one ease where the draft of 
a despatch was submitted to I he Italian Government they 
complained of it, and it was subsequently corrected by Lord 
Salisbury? Is tho right hon. gentleman also aware 

Tho Speaker : Order, order. That is a question of which 
notico should be given. 

Mr. Laboucitkre : May T ask the right hon. gentleman, on 
the same subject, whether ho can lay in tho library of tho 
House a copy of tho*Italiati Green-book ? I gather from what 
tho right hou. gentleman says that he has it. 

Mr. Cubzon : I do not know whether any copioN aro available 
in tho Foreign Office ; I have only scon one copy myself, but if 
there are copies available 1 shall be very happy to comply 
with the request of the lion, member. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles * Will the right hon. gentleman give us 
those English despatches which are published in the Green - 
book ? 

Mr. Cubzon : No, Sir, I cannot, without the authority of the 
Secretary of State, agree to give any despatches at all. I have 
already answered tho question put to me on that, point, and 
have endeavoured to explain that the discussion on Thursday 
does not appear to ine to turn on the questions arising out of 
that Green -book. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles: I will put do wu the same question for 
to-morrow. 

Mr. J. Mobley : I do not wish to he discourteous to tho 
right hon gentleman, but is he not aware that Lord Salisbury 
in another place, oh the lith of March, said that then* had 
been considerable communications— that was his expression— 
with tho Italian Government? However, I will put another 
question on tho paper to the right hon. gentleman to-morrow. 

Mr. Cubzon : Yes, Sir ; but may I just on that point say 
that the considerable communications have been for tho most 
part by word of mouth, and such communications it is im- 
possible to lay before tho House. 

Sir C. Dilkk : With reference to the question of the hon. 
member for King’s Lynn, has not Lord Salisbury’s assent to 
the publication of all despatches been askod in the usual way 
by the Italian Government, and may not the Under-Seeretarjr 
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of State therefore assume that the despatches laid before the 
Italian Parliament may be laid before this House P 

Mr. Balfour • I think it must be evident to the House that 
it is very inconvenient, that the Under Secretary should be 
pressed without notice for an answer to such questions. After 
all, there are two days before the debate comes on in regard to 
the Suakin troops, and I would beg the right hon. gentleman 
to put the question down on the paper. 

June 2nd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 
THE RESOLUTION POSTPONED. 

Mr. J. Mobley asked the Secretary of Sts to for India 
whether he would, before Thursday, lay before the House) any 
telegrams that had passed with the Government of India as to 
tho despatch of an Indian force to Suakin . 

Lord G. Hamilton : Although I could not uivc the tele- 
grams, yet Her Majesty’s Government consider that the House 
should be in possession of the views of the Indian Government 
before any discussion takes place upon the despatch of Indian 
troops to Suakin, and I am considering how that object can 
best be attained. 

Mr. J. Mobley : I may say that I only put. the word 
“telegrams” in the question because I understood the noble 
lord the other day promised my right, hon. friend and hon. 
friends behind me that, tho telegrams should be produced. 

Mr. Bucitanan asked the right hon. gentleman whether ho 
had arranged with the home Government that, all charges for 
extra allowances, pensions, or gratuities to officers or soldiers 
of the Indian force sent, to Suakin, and charges for pensions or 
gratuities to the families of officers or soldiers of the force 
killod or disabled during tho expedition, should bo paid by 
the Imperial Exchequer ; and whether, to avoid loss by 
dolay in the settlement of accounts between tho two Govern- 
ments, he would secure, as was dono when tho Indian troops 
went to Malta, an advance from the Treasury to cover 
temporary outlays by India on Imperial account. 

Lord G. Hamilton : It has been arranged that all extra 
expenses shall be homo by the Treasury, and this term 
includes such charges as are mentioned in tho first part of tho 
question. 

As soon as an estimate can be obtained from India as to 
the amount of extra expenditure incurred on Imperial account, 
application will be made to the Treasury for an advance. 

Mr. Buciianan asked the right bon. gentleman what was 
the nature and number of the force of all arms that was being 
sent from India to Suakin. 

Lord G. Hamilton : The force consists of : — 

British Officers 
and Non-Com- 
missioned Officers 

One Regiment Native Cavalry .. 13 

One Native Mountain Battery . . 5 

One Company Sappers and Miners . . 7 

Two Regiments Native Infantry . . 20 

Total .. .. 51 2,407 

Mr. John Mobley asked tho Lender Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he would lay upon fhe Table any 
Despatches from Her Majesty’s Government relating to East 
African affairs, which had recently been laid before the Italian 
Parliament. 

Mr. Curzon : I shall bo happy to lay upon the Table any 
despatches which answer the description of the right lion, 
gentleman. I do not, however, think thero aro more than one 
or two. 

Mr. Gibson. Bowles asked the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Government had given atten- 
tion to tho Green Book recently published by tho Italian 
Government, containing correspondence relative to Italian 
proceedings in Africa ; 

Whether, on 19th February, 1890, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment submitted confidentially to tho Italian Ambassador in 
Ijondon the draft of a despatch proposed to ho sent by Lord 


Salisbury in reply to a letter from Ras Mangasha, the son of 
King John of Abyssinia : 

Whether, at the request of the Italian Ambassador in London, 
Her Majesty’s Government corrected the draft despatch, and 
on 28th February, 1896, submitted to the Ambassador another 
and different draft, containing the declaration that Italy was 
the friend and ally of this country : 

Whether the consent of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
publication of its despatches and drafts was asked for and 
obtained by the Italian Government before publishing the 
same : 

And, whether Her Majesty’s Government propose to lay 
before the House the correspondence relative to tho Italian 
operations in Africa, including any despatches which passed 
between the Italian Government and Lord Rosebery’s Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Ctjrzon : The answer to the first and second paragraphs 
is in the affirmative. Tn answer to the third paragraph 
Her Majesty’s Government is on friendly terms with tho 
Government of Italy and also with the Government of 
Abyssinia. But it would clearly bo improper that we 
should at tho present juncture lay beforo the Houso the 
language which we have used in any attempts wo may have 
made to improve tho relations of those two Powers. The 
answer to the fourth paragraph is in tho negative. As to 
tho fifth paragraph. The present opportunity is not a fitting 
one for laying papers on tho Table of the Houso dealing with 
operations still pending. When peace is restored the Govern- 
ment will be happy to consider what papers can properly be 
laid on the Table. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles : With regard to the third paragraph of 
the question, I think there is some confusion. May I ask 
whether tho right hon. gentleman can answer categorically 
that paragraph V 

Mr Ctjbzon : That is the paragraph I havo answered in the 
negative, and no further reply is necessary. (Laughter.) 

Mr. T. G. Bowles : That is no answer at all. 

Mr. Gibson Bowles then asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in December, 1895, Tier Majesty’s 
Government received a request from the Italian Government, to 
allow Italian troops to lie disembarked and to pass through 
Zeila in order to operate against, the Abyssinians, which request 
was supported by Count Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador in 
London : 

Whether the India Office opposed the giving of this oonsent, 
but was overruled by Lord Salisbury : 

Whether Lord Salisbury, on 25th February, 1896, telegraphed 
to Aden to authorise tho examination by Italian officers of 
Duncareta roads as an anchorage for Italian vessels of war : 

Whether the delay of this authorisation to that date was duo 
to the opposition of tho India Offico, which was ovorruled by 
Lord Salisbury : 

Whether ho could say on what grounds the India Office 
opposed the landing of Italian troops at Zeila and the examina- 
tion of the anchorage at Duncareta, and on what grounds Lord 
Salisbury overruled the opposition : 

And, whether Tier Majesty’s Government proposed to lay 
upon the Table of this House the Correspondence on those 
subjocts. 

Mr. Cukzon : Certain facilities were asked for by the Italian 
Government, which involved a permission to pass through some 
portions of Her Majesty’s Somali Coast Protectorate. After 
consultation with the Indian Government Her Majesty’s 
Government expressed their willingness to concur in this 
suggestion subject to tho limitations necessary to prevent it 
from trenching on the rights of other Powers. No final con- 
clusion was arrived at, but tho details of the negotiations in- 
volved questions at issue with the Governments of Italy and 
Franco, and the de facto Government of Harrar, and I do not 
think the matter is one on which the House will require me to 
give fuller details. 

Mr. Labouciikbk : With regard to all these depatches did I 
not understand the right hon. gentleman to say in the discussion 
yesterday that he would lay in the Library of the House the 
Italian Green -book, which contains every dospatoh whioh the 
right hon. gentleman sayB he will not give to the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. Cuezon : The hon. gentleman is not oorreot in both the 
statements which he has made. I said I would lay the Green- 
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book, if I found th.it there was more than one copy at the 
Foreign Office. I find there is only one copy — (laughter) —and 
that is under examination by myself. (Ron owed laughter.) 
As to the second part of the question the despatches which I 
have promised to lay on the Table are those askod for by the 
right hon. gentleman which have already appeared in the 
Italian Green-book and of which J think there are but one or 
two copies. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles : I wish to ask whether ho has also 
received a second Italian Green-book? 

Mr. Cubzon : I have received more than that ; I have 
reoeived threo. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Labouoiiere asked the Undor Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether a communication was received by 
Her Majesty’s Government on 10th March from tho Italian 
Ambassador in London, to the effect that the Governor of 
Massowah had telegraphed that 10,000 Dervishes were said 
to be hovering around Kassala, and asking whether Tfor 
Majesty’s Government would decido to make a diversion by an 
advance on the Nile ; whether the next day telegraphic orders 
were sent to Lord Cromer directing him to make a military 
diversion towards Dongola ; and whether, before the advance 
was ordered, the Egyptian Government had been consulted 
on the matter and expressed its approval. 

Mr. Cubzon : Somo time before the communications alluded 
to by tho hon. gentleman, the question of an advance against 
tho Dervishes had been under discussion with tho Egyptian 
Government, who were anxious that such operations should bo 
undertaken in order to insure the security of Egypt. With 
respect, however, to the time and circumstance* of tho action 
which Her Majesty’s Government sanctioned, we were un- 
doubtedly influenced by the representations which wo received 
from tho Italian Government of tho danger to which the 
Italian position at Kassala was exposed, the fall of which 
placo at that time would have involved a serious menace to 
the security of Egyptian territory. 

Mr. J. Mobley : Do we understand that Her Majesty’s 
Government had under consideration communications from 
Egypt hh to the threatened advance of the Dervishes before 
the 10th of March— that is to say, before (he Italian 
Ambassador waited upon Lord Salisbury P 

Mr. Cubzon : Yes, Sir. There had been communications 
between Her Majesty’s Government and Lord Cromer on 
behalf of tho Egyptian Government prior to that date as to 
tho danger to Egyptian territory if a Dervish victory or a 
Dervish advance occurred. 

Sir C. Dilxe: Are the Government under present circum- 
stances still of opinion that Loid Cromer’s despatches cannot 
be laid before Parliament ? 

Mr. Cubzon : I do not understand how that question arises, 
and I do not think it desirable to depart from the ordinary 
custom in regal’d to this matter. 

Sir O. Dilke : It arises out of the answer just given. The 
right hon. gentleman alluded to despatches communicated 
through Lord Cromer as to the views of tho Egyptian Govern- 
ment in regard to an advance by tho Dervishes. Cannot they 
be laid bofore Parliament P 

Mr. Cubzon : No, I cannot, depart from tho ordinary rule. 

Mr. Balfour : I have to state with regard to tho arrange- 
ments made for the debate on the subjoct of tho employment 
of Indian troops in Egypt, that my noble friend the Secretary 
of State for Iiiaia*coinrnunieated to me after Question time 
last night, a telegraphic message which he iial received 
from the Indiau Government, earnestly pressing that the 
matter should not bj gone on with until Her Majesty’s 
Government had received and considered a despatch em- 
bodying their views on tho subject. That is a request which 
we ^aunot refuse, and under those circumstances I am 
afraid I must ask the House to pass from tha arrangement 
fixed for Thursday, and allow the matter to stand over to a 
later day. 

Mr. J. Mobley said that tho House was, of course, hound 
to aooepb the position stated by tho right hon. gontlenun, but 
be understood the Secretary of State for India to have stated a 
few minutes before that he would produce the views of the 
Indian Government, with a view to the discussion on Thursday. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I said bofore the discussion took place, 
not before Thursday. 


Mr. Mobley : Oh, I beg pardon ; but we ought to have 
an understanding that tho earliest possible day will be found 
for tho discussion of the general subjoct of the employ- 
ment of the Indian troops. We hold that the consent of 
Parliament is a necessary condition to their employment, and 
wo press for an oarly day, no matter what may be the views of 
tho Indian Government as to the charge for those troops. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Balfour: Tt would 1 m* improper for me to argue the 
the question last raised, but i think the right hon. gentleman 
will feel that it is absolutely impossible for us to do more than 
give the earliest day we cm after the despatch of tho Indian 
Government has been received, and time has been given to my 
noble friend to consider it. I do not think that ought to occupy 
a very long period— not more than a fortnight or three weeks. 

Sir W . Karoo URT : I understand that a despatch is coining. 
How long will it take to reach this country ? 

Mr. Balfoub : A fortnight or threo weeks. 

Sir W. IIabooitrt : Does the right hon. gentleman say we 
shall have no opportunity of discussing the despatch of troops 
to Suakin apart from the qu< stion of who is to pay, which is a 
subsidiary question altogether r Wo desire to have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject of tho despatch of the troops. 

Mr. Balfour : [ think tho right hon. gentleman will feel 
that he canuot ask thoGovermne.it to give two days to this 
discussion. Tho right, bon. gentleman appears to have for- 
gotten that under his own Government m 1885 tho troops wero 
actually engaged before a resolution was brought betere tho 
House at all. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Laiiouoiieuk : Then 1 beg to say that it is not beyond 
the bounds ot probability that we may take a day. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Allan (for Sir E. Gouklky) asked tho Kirst Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he was aware that, prior to tho Nile 
expedition for the relief of tho late General Gordon, tho naval 
and military, advisors of the Egyptian Government recom- 
mended that a flotilla of ironclad monitors, armed with quiok- 
firing guns, should be built for the purpose of patrolling and 
holding the Nile as far as the B ahr-el-Gha/al ; and whether it 
was tho intention of Her Majesty’s Government to construct 
and despatch in time for the next rising of the Nile craft of 
this description, and suitable for passing tho rapids wholly 
or otherwise, for the purpose of assisting in the capture of 
Dongola, Berber, and Khartum. 

Mr. Goschen : Three stern-wheel protected steamers are 
now being built for the Egyptian Government for service on 
the Nile, and are to* be delivered in the course of tho next 
three months. They are specially designed for this service, 
and will have an armament of (puck-firing guns. 

THE SUGAR GANE INDUSTRY IN BOMBAY. 

Mr. Bhownaoorek asked tho Secretary of State for India— in 
view of tho fact that the Government of India issued a resolu- 
tion in 1882 in which they expressed a desire that all possible 
encouragement should bo hold out to tho development of sugar 
cane industry in the Bjmhiy Presidency, and tho Government 
of Bombay acting upon this instruction held out hopes in 1883 
and 1881 to tho proprietor of a sugar refinery in Poona that he 
would be allowed to effect retail salo of rum (which was a bye- 
product of sugar manufacture) under similar conditions to 
those which were adopted in Madras and other parts of India, 
aud that in consequence of this privilege being withheld the 
sugar refinery at Poona had to be closed in 1892— whether, as 
a moans of reviving and developing this industry in Bombay, 
ho would recommend the local governments to give all sugar 
refineries the privilege of selling rum under the same condi- 
tions as prevail at Madras and elsewhere. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton: I have no complete information 
about the Poona sugar factory to which my hon. friend refers, 
but a copy of his question will be forwarded to the Government 
of India and their attention will be drawn to the matter. 

ALLEGED ILLICIT TRADE IN AMMUNITION. 
Mr. Bhownaogbke asked the Secretary of State for India 
whothor his attention had been drawn to statements reoently 
made in the Pioneer to the effect that a largo illicit trade was 
carried on in ammunition between the regular Afghan soldiers 
aud the tribesmen in the Hiudu Kush, aud that during the 
Chitral campaign a consignment of Kabul made am nunitioft 
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was si ut into Bajour from the Sipah Salar’s camp beyond 
A^rmir, also tliat as repaid a Martini-Henry ritios the tribes had 
an abun'lant supply of cartridges the majority of which had 
not come fn an halm : 

And, whether any measures could be taken by the Govern- 
ment of India, through His Highness the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, to i -heck or prevent such transfer of munitions of war to 

tin' tribesmen. 

Lord Gkokoe Hamilton: I have been unable to trace the 
stat» nient.s m the Twneer to which my hon. friend refers, nor 
have 1 any othcial information on the subject. L will, how- 
ever, m ke furllur inquiries. 

June 4/A. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

THF. COTTON DUTIES. 

On tl “ motion of Sir \\\ Weddcrbum an Address was 
printed lor “ I let urn of Opinions and reasons entered in the 
Mmuft ot the I’rtH codings of the Secretary of State in 
Council, under 21 and 22 Yiofc., c. IOC, s. 2d, with reference to 
the despatch of the 2nd day of April, 1896, to the Government 
of Ind’ i. leaving to their operations Acts 2 and 8 of 1896 on 
the Mibjt i t of the Indian Tariff Act and the Cotton Duties.” 

R HE A FIBRE. 

Sir .Li-!.; .[ Lnrsu tv ked the Secretary of State for India 
whether In*, 'tteiition had been called to the recent discovery 
of IV'I« S'-'! Bibb rbeek Oomess of an alleged method of treat- 
ing i Li a fiLit- on ,m ei oiiomical and eifective basis : 

And, having regard to tho great importance of such a 
diVcoM-rv in connection with both tho agricultural and manu- 
f.ietuimg industries of India and the Home textile manu- 
facture', if he would cause enquiries to be made with tho 
object of developing tho production of this fibre. 

Lord (Jr/mi.K Hamilton: My attention haH not been called 
to the process mentioned in the hon. member’s question ; but 
if it 1ms a commercial value, I have no doubt that, it will 
receive attention from t.hoso who are specially interested in the 
subject. As at present advised, I see no ground for any 
oihcial enquiry. 

RE-SETTLEMENTS IN JABALPUR. 

Sir William Wkliiertutux asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he was aware that in the Jabalpur Division of 
the Central iVo\incps the recent re-settlement enhanced the 
land revenuo and other public charges beyond the limitations 
pre-i nbed by tho Government of India, letter No. 451, of 
24th Auirust, 1887 . whether 60 per cent, was recognised as a 
reasonable limit of enhancement; and whether -the recent 
enhancements in Jabalpur exceeded GO per cent, and left no 
margin ot profit jo the proprietor : 

Whether there was no cunal irrigation in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and that the principal crops had failed for the last 
three years : 

And, whctln r he would move the Government of India to 
modify the new setth ment, and would suspend its operation 
for tlie piesent, having regard to the existing agricultural 
distress. 

Lord George Hvmilton: Tt is the fact that the recent 
enhancements of land revenue in some of the districts of the 
Jal alpur division have exceeded 60 per cent. It is not tho 
fact t.nat no margin of profit is left to the proprietor. Speak- 
ing generally, the share of the rental left to the landlord is 
every win re 40 per cent. , in many cases it is 50 per cent, or 
upwards. 

There is no canal irrigation in the Central Provinces. In 
two di.strii to and part of a third district, out of the eighteen 
districts which compose the Central Provinces, there has been 
serious failure or shortness < f crop for three years. 

Large suspensions and remissions of land revenue have been 
granted in trie two districts of Sangor and Damoli, and partial 
suspensions elsewhere. 1 do not propose to move the Govern- 
ment of India to modify the settlement. 

• STATE LANDLORDISM IN MADRAS.” 

Sir William Weddekrurn asked tho Secretary of State for 


Tndia, whether an answer had been received from tho Madras 
Government to his despatch of 1898 regarding improvements 
in tho systom of dealing with land revonue defaulters ; if so, 
whether a further despatch on the subject had been sent to the 
Madras Government ; and whether he would lay upon tho 
Tablo of the House the whole correspondence, including the 
letters of Mr. Alexander Rogers, late member of Counoil in 
Bombay ; 

And, whether his attention had been drawn to a tabular 
statement at page 180 of the current numlier of the journal 
India, purporting to set forth, from documents at the India 
Office, all tho material figures as to which ho stated that it was 
necessary to refer to tho Government of Madras. 

Lord George Hamilton: An answer has been received from 
tho Government of Madras and a further despatch has been 
sent to them on the subject of land revenue defaulters. There 
will be no objection to laying on the Table the correspondence 
when it is concluded. T have not seen the paper to which tho 
hon. member refers in tho second paragraph of his question. 

WHERE IS TIIE FRONTIER 

Sir William W edderbttrn asked tho Secretary of State for 
India, whother his attention had been drawn to a statement in 
tho Times of lndui of 18th April last, that a military forco had 
proceeded from Wana to Haiilari, Tach, and Sarwakai, and 
that military posts wore being constructed at those places : 

And, whether those places wero beyond the external frontiers 
of British India ; and, if so, whother under Section 55 of tho 
Government of India Act of 1858, tho consent of both Houses 
of Parliament would bo obtained for this expenditure. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : The places mentioned in the lion, 
member's question are not beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions : tho section which ho cites, 
therefore, does not apply to tho case. 


June. 5th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. John Morlky asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Atfairs whether tho statement in the telegram of Pith 
March, 1896, as it appeared in the papers recently laid beforo 
the Italian Parliament, from the Italian Ambassador in London 
to the Minister of Foreign Atfairs in Rome, was correct, namely, 
that ‘ ‘ Lord Salisbury, after a meeting of the Cabinet, tele- 
graphed to Lord Cromer to tako steps for executing a military- 
demonstration towards Dotigola, with a view to making a 
diversion in our favour ” : 

Whether, in taking this decision, ller Majesty’s Government 
acted on the advieo of Lord Cromer : 

And whether any communication took plaoe with the othor 
European Powers in regard to such a military demonstration, 
before or after tho decision of the Government. 

Mr. Georoe N. Curzon: Lord Cromer was informed by 
telegraph on March 12th that Her Majesty’s Government had 
decided to authorise an advance of Egyptian troops in the 
valley of tho Nile for tho security of the Egyptian frontiers, 
and also as a diversion in favour of Kasnala. As I have twice 
previously stated in reply to similar questions, Her Majesty’s 
Government had, beforo this decision was arrivod at, been in 
communication with Lord Cromer and the military authorities 
in Egypt, who had expressed the opinion that a forward move- 
ment against the Dervishes should be made in view of the 
position of Kassala. No previous consultation took place with 
tho European Powers. Rut they were informed afterwards 
that Her Majesty’s Government had authorised the advance of 
Egyptian troops, and tho objects of the expedition were ex- 
plained to them. 

Mr. J. Morlky : I may, perhaps, ask the right hon. gentle- 
man whether there is any serious objection to producing the 
communication made to Lord Cromer on March l‘2th. 

Mr. Curzon ; No doubt Hie Secretary of State will consider 
the propriety of including that and any other papers in any 
collection of documents that may subsequently be laid beforo 
tho House. 

Mr. J. Morlky: May we know when that collection of 
papers is likely to be made ? (Hear, hoar.) 
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Mr. Curzon : That is a question that I cannot answer 
without notice. 

Mr. J . Morley : Will the collection of papers also includo 
the communication made to the foreign Powers to which tho 
right lion, gentleman has referred? 

Mr. Curzon : That, again, is a matter which, of course, I 
must submit to tho judgment of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Courtney : The right hen. gentleman in his principal 
answer has repeated again the ambiguous word “ who.” 
(Hear, hear.) I would ask him if the word “who” in 
this answer refers to Lord Cromer as well as to the military 
authorities ? 

Mr. Curzon : I apologise if my grammar is unacceptable to 
tho House, hut, as on previous occasions, so now, tno word 
“ who ” refers to both parties. 

Mr. John Morley asked the Seorotary of State for India 
whether tho questiou of the despatch of an Indian force to tho 
Sudan, and of tho proportion of tho charge of the force, had 
been considered by tho Indian Council. 

Lord (JrEonoE Hamilton : Loth the questions referred to by 
tho right hon. gentleman were considered by the Indian 
Council boforo I gave notice of the resolution winch is awaiting 
discussion. 

Mr. J. Morley : I believe it is tlio practice in a case of this 
kind, if there should bo any dissentients in the India Council, 
their names are produced in this House. That was done, I 
understand, in the case of the cotton duties and the Contagious 
Hisoasos Act, and I wish to know will that precedent, he 
followed in the present case ? 

Lord (I. Hamilton : 1 have not tho slightest objection if the 
right lion, gentlemen wishes them. 

Mr. J. Morley ; Then tho noble lord will lay them on tho 
Table of the I louse r 

Lord CL Hamilton* Vos. 


June 8 th. 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF INDIA. 

East India (Progress and Condition). Paper (presented 5ih 
June) to be printed. [No. 218.] 

THE ARREST ON A RAID ARAB AD RAILWAY. 

Mr. Pick ersoill asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether lus attention had been called to the ease of Mr. 
Yusuf uddin, a talukdar in the service of tho Haidarabad State, 
who was recently arrested at a railway station in His High- 
ness tho Nizam’s dominions, under the authority of a warrant 
issued by a British magistrate in the Punjab : 

Could he state what was the precise nature of tho charge 
against Mr. Yusuf uddin : 

Were there nuy precedents for effecting an arrest, under the 
warrant of a British magistrate, on railway property in India 
outside British territory, except for offences committed on or 
in connexion with railways or railway trains : 

Was there any statutory authority under which tho warrant 
against Mr. Yusufuddin could be executed in the circumstances 
stated : ' 

And, if the warrant was executed in virtue of an adminis- 
trative regulation of tho railway department, would he suggest 
to the Indian Government the propriety of placing the pro- 
cedure in such cases on a statutory basis. 

Lord G-borue Hamilton : My attention has been drawn to 
the case, and 1 find that the Judicial Committee of tho Privy 
Council has given loavo to enter an appeal raising tho question 
whether the arrest was legal. 

I oannot enter into any discussion of a matter which is 
sub Judies. 

REPORTED EXECUTION OF INDIAN MERCHANTS. 

Sir William Houldswortk asked the Secretary of State for 
India if his attention had been drawn to a roport of the execu- 
tion of twenty-three loading Indian merchants at Kilwa, in 
Herman East Africa, for alleged complicity in a rebellious 
rising in that district : 


And if he could give any information oil the subject. 

Mr. Geouuk Cukzon : We have beard nothing at the Foreign 
Office of the alleged execution of ludian merchants at*Kilwa, 
nor have 1 seen anywhere the report to which my hon. friend 
alludes. 


June 9 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Sir Charles Dilke asked the First Lord of tho Treasury, 
whether, pending appeal, it would be necessary to find for the 
Kgyptmn operations m the Sudan and for the Indian expedition hi 
Suakin monies other than those held by the mixed tribunals to 
have been illegally advanced by Mr. Money and others from 
the Reserve Fund . 

And, whether it was intended by Her Majesty’s Government 
to invito Parliament to come to the help ot the Egyptian 
Government in respect of such charges. 

The Chancellor of tile Exchequer : Tho answer to the 
first part of the question is no. So far as the Egyptian opera- 
tions are concerned, the extraordinary expenses ot the Indian 
garrison in the Sudan will, 1 think, in accordance with the 
usual practice, be defrayed out of tho Treasury chest. Of 
course in what way the Treasury chest will be repaid is a 
question for future consideration. The second question iH 
under the consideration of the Government. 

Mr. l)ALZn?L inquired whether they were to understand that 
the right hon. gentle man adhered to the declaration ho made 
ill introducing the Budget. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ Certainly. Of course 
at that time J did not, anticipate the decision of the tribunal. 
That decision is subject to appeal, and [ have ovory hope it 
will be set aside. 

Sir C. Dilke : Without desiring to press the Government 
to-day on a matter which they state is under consideration, 
will they bo prepared to tell us, at all events soon, what is tho 
rate of expenditure and from what actual source it iH boing 
met at tho present time? 

Tlio Cn \nckllor of the ExenEQUER: The Egyptian ex- 
penditure ih, of course, being met by Egyptian funds, which 
aro by no means limited to tho 1-300, (>00 which has been 
already advanced.* 

Mr. Dalziel : Will this bo the case until the appeal is hoard 
which, I understand, will not be until October? Will that bo 
tho source in the meantime ? 

The Speaker : I think notice should bo given of that 
question. 

Tho Chancellor of i he Exchequer : Perhaps 1 may bo 
allowed to say that there is nothing in what has oocured whioh 
make> any difference, in my opinion, in tho position in whioh 
wo at present stand. 

June HMA. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

Singh, Sirdar Bhai Jasmir.- - Petition from Cis Sutlej, for 
inquiry into his case, to lie upon the Table. 


June Wth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

MINUTES OF THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 

On the motion of Mr. Joiin Morley, a return was grantod 
of opinions and reasons entered in the Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Secretary of State of India in Council, on the 
1 (jth day of May, under 21 and 22 Viet., c. 106, s. 23, with 
reference- to the expenses of the troops to be despatched to 
Africa in aid of tho Egyptian troops. 
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THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. Arthur 1*e\sk uskod tin* Secretary of State for India 
whether he had any further information on the subject of the 
Amir’s action in Jva Krista n. 

Lord George Damn ion 1 have received a letter from the 
Government of India on toe whole subject referred to in the 
hon member’s question, and 1 shall be happy to lay the corres- 
pondence upon the Table if the hon. member will move for it. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SFAKTN. 

Mr. Grinsox Bowles asked the Chancellor of tin* Exchequer 
whether he could stale the amount of the cash balance at present, 
in the Treusuiy clic.st, : 

"Whether it was in accordance with the Treasury chest 
Regulations to make, out of that chest, advances to the Indian 
Government for tin* ordinary or extraordinary expenses of 
Iudian troops, or for the direi t payiucut of such expenses 

Whether he pioposed to submit to this House a vote to pro- 
vide the money for repayment to the Treasury idlest of any 
sums ho might expend out of that chest for the expedition to 
Suakin of Indian troops : 

And, whether there was any precedent for paying the ex- 
pense of a military expedition out of the Treasury chest 
without such expedition having previously been sanctioned by 
Parliament. 

The Cha.nvki.lor <>i mu Exchequer : The exact cash 
balance in the Tiivwuy client fund at any particular moment 
cannot he stated, as ii depends on the balances in the hands of 
sever, il accounting officer-* in the various parts of tlm world. 
'The answer to the wond ptragraph of the question is yes. 
The Act. of 1SJ7 authorises tin* Treasury to employ the fund in 
making temporary advance^ for any public service, to be repaid 
out of moneys appropriated by Parliament 1o such service, or 
“ out of any other moneys applicable thereto.” Any advance 
out of the chest on account of the expedition at Suakin must, 
therefore, be repaid either by a vote of this llouso or by the 
Egyptian Government. The answer to the last paragraph of 
the question is yes. 


June 1 '2 th. 

nous E 0 F COMMONS. 

THE COTTON DUTIES. 

East India (Indian Tariff Act and the Cotton Duties), — 
Return (presented 11th Jun* 1 ), to be printed# (No. 229. j 

THE INVASION OF KAFIR 1ST AN. 

East India (Kafiri stain, —On the motion of Mr. Arthur 
Pease, a Return was granted of “ Copios of Correspondence 
relating to Afghan proceedings in Kafiristan.” 

June 1 5th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

RETIREMENT OF l ^COVENANT ED OFFICERS. 

Mr. Barnes asked the Secrelary of State for India whether 
the Government of India had been moved to reduce the 
minimum service of uneovena tiled officers for voluntary retire- 
ment on pension from years to 26, in accordance with the 
evidence of the financial representative of the India Office 
before the Select Committee of the House, aud in accordance 
with the observations of the Chairman of that Committee, then 
Under Secretary of Slate for India. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : The Secretary of State has made 
no such suggestion to the Government of India. 

I may add that I have not been able to trace tho statements 
to which my honourable friend refers in support of the change 
which he apparently advocates. 

THE JHALAWAR CASE. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he could state when the .T ha la war Denmitiou 
Papers would be laid upon the Table of the House : 

Whether ho could inform tho House as to what arrange- 
ments had been made for the Mah.trajk’s future and allowances : 


And whether the son of the deposed Maharaja would be 
treated as the future ruler of the State of Jhalawar. 

Lord Gko. Hamilton : Tho Papers to be presented are in 
type, and will be laid on the Table as soon as the Printers can 
finish the work. 

Tho question of succession, whioh involves some difficult 
issues, and the final arrangements for the late Mahlirkj Rana’s 
residence and allowances, are engaging tho attention of the 
Government of India. 

THE INDIA MEDAL. 

Captain Chalonkr askod the Secretary of State for India, 
whether, inasmuch as the India Medal was given for the 1863 
Waziri expedition, and also for the 189*1 expedition against 
the same tribe, when the only fight (vi/. : at Wano) was 
previous to the expedition being sent, and out of whioh it arose 
ho would consider the question with a view to granting the 
India Medal to those who took part in the 1881 expedition, in 
which there was a fight. 

Lord Georok Hamilton: I can only refer my hon. friend 
to the reply given by my predecessor to a somewhat similar 
question on the 23rd July, 1894, nor could I ro-open the ques- 
tion by reconsidering the request to grant a modal for an 
expedition which took place fifteen years ago. 


June ir>M, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE TENURE OF REGIMENTAL COMMANDS. 

Sir Seymour Kino asked tho Secretary of State for Lidia 
whether any recommendations had been received from the 
Commander-In-Chief in India in favour of granting to any 
officer or officers who had been iu actual command of Native 
regiments for the logulation period of seven years an extension 
of command for one or two years . 

Whether there was any precedent for such an extension of 
command in the case of the completion of sevon years’ service 
in the Indian Army : 

Whether his attention had been called to tho fact that an 
assurance had been given by the Secretary of Stato for War 
that in the British Army, when tenure of regimental command 
was limited by the regulations to four years, in every case 
when two years’ extension was allowed by Royal Warrant and 
a<ked for, the maimer in which extension would affect tho 
promotion of officers of lower rank would be carefully con- 
sidered : 

Whether lie was aware that, even with tho teuuro of com- 
mand limited to seven years, .there would be many officers now 
serving as Squadron and Wing Commanders who would never 
obtain a full period of command, and that if this tenure was 
extended their chances of attaining tho command would be 
still further diminished : 

At d whether he would give a similar assurance to the Indian 
Army to that given to the British Army, that no extensions of 
command would be sanctioned without a careful consideration 
of the effect of such extension upon the prospects of officers of 
lower ranks. 

t, Lord George Hamilton : Tho extensions of the tenure of 
regimental commands referred to in the first question are per- 
missible under tho Iudian regulations in certain cases. They 
are granted at tho discretion of tho Government of India on 
tho recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
do not require the sanction or approval of the Secretary of 
State. 

No other extensions have ever been granted. 

EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE. 

Sir Seymour Kino asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether, with regard to the exchange compensation allowance* 
it had boon decided that those offioers whose salaries were 
regulated by statute would not only be debarred from receiving 
the allowance in futuro but would be called upon to refund 
moneys already received. 

Whether, if this decision had been arrived at by the Govern- 
ment of India, consideration had boon given to the ruinous 
effect of requiring officers, to whom the Government had been 
paying the compensation for years, without demur, on the 
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ground admitted generally in the oase of Indian Civil Servants 
that they were fairly entitled to some compensation for the 
loss to which they were subjected by the fall in the exchange, 
to recoup out of their diminished salaries considerable arrears 
of money which they had received nndor Government sanction 
and oxponded in good faith : 

And, whether lie would reconsider the decision. 

Lord George Hamilton : The question as to the possibility 
of granting exchango compensation allowance to oflice.rs whoso 
salaries are regulated by statute is a legal one : and I believe 
that the Government 01 India are now giving their attention 
to it. Until the legal question shall have been finally settled, 
no decision on the question of refunding will be taken. 

INDIAN IMMIGRANTS IN REUNION. 

Sir Setmouh Kino asked the Secretary of State for Tndia 
whether bo would lay upon the Table the report of Mr More 
Molynenx on the question of the emigration of coolies from 
Iudia to Reunion : 

And, whether, before a decision to sanction the re-opening 
of coolie immigration into Reunion was arrived at, the House 
would bo afforded an opportunity of passing an opinion on 
any schcmo that might be proposed. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : The report alluded to is probably 
bv Mr. Muir Mackenzie who was deputed by the Government 
of India to examine into the condition of the Indian Immi- 
grants in Reunion. 

Tho Report is a confidential document, and I am sorry that 
I cannot present it. The question whether emigration to Re- 
union may be resumed is one for diplomatic negotiation and I 
cannot say more than that no reopening of tho coolie emigra- 
tion can Is? sanctioned unless 1 am satisfied as to the conditions 
undor which it can bo resumed. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secretary of State for Tndia. whether 
he had received a despatch from the Government of India 
expressing the views of that Government on tho agreement, 
with reference to Siam recently concluded between France and 
England : 

And, whether ho would lay any such despatch upon the 'Table 
of the House. 

Lord George Hamilton : A despatch has recently been 
receivod on this subject from the Indian Government and if 
my hon. friond moves for it I will lay it upon tho Table of the 
House. 

Sir Charles Dilke asked if tho Indian Govomment were 
consulted beforehand. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : Certainly. 


June 18 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE TREASURY CHEST FUND. 

Mr. Cohen asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he could state in what manner it was proposed to leave in the 
hands of the Treasury chest officers at tho various stations 
abroad the funds necessary ns a working capital for effecting 
payments abroad for which the Treasury chest was bv statute 
destined, if the funds of the Treasury chest were temporarily 
appropriated to defray the cost of the expedition to Egypt, 
seeing that on March 31, 1893, tho sum of £378,093 19s. lid. 
was in the hands of Her Majesty’s Paymaster-General, and 
£'210, 0G3 Is. in the hands of tho Treasury chest officer at 13 
colonial stations, and that the total amount of tho Treasury 
chest fund was limited to £ 700 , 000 . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : I do not see any 
difficulty in this matter. The proposed advances from the 
Treasury chest are for tho extraordinary expenditure of the 
Indian garrison at. Suakin. It appears from the return from 
which the hon. member quotes that the statutory miuimum of 
£700,000 for tho aggregate of cash balances had not boon 
reached at the date given ; but, even bo, the amount standing 
to the credit of the Paymaster-General was £378,000. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

East India (Siam and tho Upper Mekong). — Address for 


“ Return of Letter from Iho Government of India to the Secre- 
tary of Slate, daled ihe (>th day of May, 1890, on the subject 
of the Agreement will) France respecting Siam and the Upper 
Mekong.” (Mr. Maclean.) 


June 19 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

STEEL SLEEPERS FOR INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Brigo asked tho Secretary of State for India whether 
he had any information as to tho cause of the reported failure 
of rolled steel sleepers in use on the Indian State railways, or 
the other public railways in that country ; and, if correct, 
whether such failure was confined to any particular district. 

Lord George Hamilton* So far as my information goes, 
there are only three cums in whieh the employment of steel 
sleepers for Indian railways has given unsatisfactory results, 
and as regards two of these, tho cause is said to be tho saline 
quality of the earth in which they aro laid. In tho third casil 
the deterioration is attributed to some defects in the ballast, 
and method of laying. 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN INDIA. 

Mr. Bitown aogkkk asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the scheme promulgated by the Government, of Tndia 
in 1893 for encouraging the construction of railways in India 
by private enterprise, and with rupee capital, had led to a largo 
number of applications being made for concessions for the 
building of railways • 

And, whether he would lay upon the Table a Return showing 
the terms promulgated bv the Government of India in 1893 
and subsequently, on wlmli such concessions wero to bo applied 
for; the number of applied inns of all kinds for such concessions 
received from 1893 up to the present, date, showing the mileage 
and other particular i nut ained in such applications ; and tho 
number of concessions granted, with particulars relating 
thereto. 

Lord George 1 Tamil ion: A considerable number of applica- 
tions have been received at the India Office, and it is believed 
that others have been sent direct to the Government, of India. 

I will make further enquiry on this subject, and when the 
enquiry is complete I will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return of the nature suggested. 


June 2 2nd. 

HOUSK OF COMMONS. 

THE JIIVLAWAR CASE. 

East In lia (Muh.ir'ij.t Rum of J hftlu war). - -Return (pre- 
sented 19th June) t<> he printed (No. 213.) 


June 'i:\nl. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

POPPY (T DTI V ALTON IN INDIA. 

Mr. HknryJ. AY i i , ->on .e-ked tho Secretary of State for India 
if ho could state what was the quantity of land which had been 
under poppy eultiuitinn this year in the Hehar and Benares 
Agencies respectively, as (umpired with the years 1893-4 and 
1891-3. 

Lord George H \mu rov : The total acreage under opium 
cultivation in the Behai and Benares agencies during the last 
tlireo seasons, deducting that, in which the crop was a failure, 
was as follows: 189 5 - 91 , 138,181; 1891-93,313,801; 1893-98, 
319,072. 

1 am unable for purposes of comparison, to give the quanti- 
ties in the Behai* and Benares agencies separately. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Mr. Buchan aw asked the Secretary of State for Tndia 
whether the total mini her of Indian troops now at Suakin was 
as stated iu a telegram on Friday, 4,841 : 

What was the cause of this large increase in the force from 
2,498, the number named by him on 2nd June : 
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And, what would bo the estimated charge per month for 
ordinary expenses of the total Indian force now at Suakin or 
under orders to go there. 

Lord Georoe IIamii/ion : There has been no increase in the 
number of Indian Troops at Snakin as given in my reply to the 
hon. in ember on the -ml June. In addition to these there are 
a considerable number of camp followers, but even if theso are 
included, the total would fall short of 4,841. 

Mr. Buchanan : Will tho number to bo charged for to the 
Indian Government be the number which the noble Lord 
mentioned on June' 2nd r 

Lord Gkorue Hamilton : Yes, that will he the total number 
charged for. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

INDIAN 'PROOFS IN THE SUDAN. 

In the course of a statement made with reference to the 
course of business during the Session. 

Mr. Balfour said that ho held himself at liberty to take a 
day for the discussion of the Indian troops question. 

June 25lh. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE UNDO V ENA NTED SERVICES. 

Mr. MadNkilTj asked tho Secretary of State for India whether 
the Resolution of the Government of India, dated 22nd June, 


1895, altered the leave rules of Indian Uncovenanted Civil 
Servants, in aaordanco with the ruling of the Secretary of 
State’s Despatch No. 188, dated 21st September, 1893, on a 
review of tho whole subject : 

Whether tho concessions to those officers, all of which were 
granted in tho first paragraph of tl e Resolution could only he 
cujoyed by any officer on condition of his consenting to come 
under the seiious disabilities imposed in a subsequent para* 
graph : 

Whether he was awaro that in many oases the disabilities 
authorised in tho paragraph moie than neutralised the con- 
cessions of the first paragraph, and actually diminished the 
amount of furlough to which the uncovenanted officers con- 
cerned were formerly entitled : 

Whe ther ho could stato the grounds on which these disabili- 
ties were imposed : 

And, whether bo would movo the Government of India to 
amend tho rules so as to afford the relief recommended by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1890. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : The answer to tho first question is 
in tho affirmative. 

To tho second and third, it is possible that somo of the officers 
would not benefit by accepting the now concession. 

To the fourth, no new disunities have been imposed. As 
stated in my reply to the hon. member for tho Faversban Divi- 
sion on tho 21st May, the rules must be accepted as a whole. 

To the fifth, very considerable relief has been given to the 
“ uncovenanted ” servants since 1890 in tho matter of loave. 

I cannot admit that tho recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee ha\e not bad justice done to them. 
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NOTICES. 

TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Editor of India cannot hold himself responsible in any 
case for the return of MS. He will, however, always be 
glad to consider any contributions which may be submi tied 
to him ; and when, postage stamps are enclosed every effort 
will be made to return rejented contributions promptly. — 
Address: Editor of India, 84 and 85, Palacb C ham n ma s, 
Whbtminsteb, London, S.W. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual subscription to India (post free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupees for India. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
connected with India, should in all cases be sent to the 
Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palace Chamsees, West- 
minstkr, London, S.W. 

Cheques and Post-office orders should bo made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of India can be obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. Elliott Stock, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
from Messrs. Heighten, Bell and Co., Trinity Street, 
Cambridge ; und to order at any Railway Book- tail. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

India presents unique advantages as an advertising medium. 
All communications as to advertisements iJiould bo sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of India, 84 and 85, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., who will, ou ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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TILE DETECITVE AS JUDGE. 


We understand that an important Memorial will 
shortly he presented to the Secretary of State fur 
India, praying for the separation of judicial and 
executive functions in the territories whose welfare 
he is appointed to protect. The wonder to English 
minds must ho not that this separation is asked for, 
hut that the union of functions go essentially incom- 


patible should over have been made. It is, no 
doubt, true that the Homeric king was priest and 
lawgiver as well as leader in war. But Lord George 
Hamilton will hardly contend that British rulo in 
India is supposed to conform to tho Homeric typo. 
The history of tho question, which repeated exposi- 
tion has long since made familiar throughout India, 
shows that, in theory at any rate, the Government of 
India has on many occasions admitted the unreason- 
ableness, and therefore the peril, of uniting in one 
and tho same officer the functions and duties of 
detective and magistrate, public prosecutor and 
criminal judge, revenue collector and revenue judge 
in at pea’ Indeed, the Government of India, that 
we may d> it justice, has gone further than the 
academic recognition of an abstract tru . 
century ago— in 1793-actual steps were taken in 
the tuno ol Lord Cornwallis to terminate the 


travesty of justice by which a revenue officer in 
India adjudicated on appeals from his own assess- 
ments. The Government then observed, in a com- 
mendable platitude, that it, “must divest itself of 
11 the power of infringing in its executive capacity 

the rights and privileges which, as exercising the 
“ legislative authority, it has conferred on the 
“landholders,” or, in other words, that “the 
“ revenue officers must bo deprived of their judicial 
“ powers.” In tho sixty years which elapsed 
between that period and the Indian Mutiny it is not 
difficult to trace a growing inclination on the part of 
high officials to terminate the union of. functions 
which ought always t > have been distinguished. 
But it would seem that the Mutiny set back the 
hands of the clock. It is, indeed, possible to cite 
many authoritative expressions of opinion since 18.30 
— notably tho report of tho Police Commission, and 
the speeches on the Police Bill, in 18(H)— in favour 
of separation. But the Government of India became 
stiif-nocked. A reform which was approved in 
principle was delayed in practice. More than that, 
executive interference with the judiciary began to 
grow, and within recent years, as Sir Richard Garth 
and Mr. J. Dacosta have so dearly shown, this 
interference has developed to a:i intolerable extent. 
The Courts and the executive have eorno into 
scarcely veiled conflict, revenue officers havo been 
granted special privileges and exemptions, and the 
right of District Magistrates to tamper with the 
judicial independent u of subordinate magistrates 
has been openly stated an 1 recommended in the 
highest executive quarters. This is a deplorable 
state of things, which the separation of judicial 
from exe< utive duties c imiot, of course, wholly 
remedy. But it will be a long step in the right 
direction, and it ought to be taken without further 
delay. 

The member of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee are themselves well qualified to lay before the 
►Secretary of State s mie n jount of the evils which 
are inseparable from the present system, and to 
request the only possible remedy. A man need not 
be a retired Anglo-Indian, nor a lawyer, in order to 
discern the unfitness of a detective to act as a judge. 
Rut the Indian Parti imentary Committee may never- 
theless strengthen its hands by securing the co- 
operation of some the eminent legal authorities 
who, in our columns and elsewhere, havo borne 
testimony to the need of reform. Men liko Sir 
Richard Garth, who was Chief Justice of Bengal, 
Lord Hohhouse, who was Legal Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council from 1872 to 1877, and feir J. 
Budd Phear, who was Chief Justice of Ceylon, will 
lend to the representations of the Indian. I arlia- 
mentary Committee a weight that tho India Office 
will not easily resist. The burden of tho present 
grievance consists in the anomalous position^ of 
Collector-Magistrates. These complacent pluralists 
are at once, as Sir W. W. Huntor says, both fiscal 
officers, chargod with the collection of the revenue 
from the land and other sources, and revenue and 
criminal judges of first instance and in appeal. They 
have besides a formidable array of miscellaneous 
duties, which include, together with such trifles as 
the superintendence of education and sanitation, the 
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control and direction of the police. Sir J. P. Grant 
in 1857 pointed out, as Sir Frederick Halliday had 
done before, and as Sir Barnes Peacock and Sir 
Bartle Frore did afterwards, the monstrous absurdity 
of supposing that any officer, after putting his wits 
to the utmost stretch in order to beat his adversary 
in the game of detection, could then sit down to try 
as a dispassionate judgo, upon the evidence given in 
court, tho question whether he or his adversary had 
won the game. Sir J. P. Grant added that one or 
two cases of this sort would excite as much indigna- 
tion as would save him the necessity of argument 
a priori against tho combination theory. The cases 
have occurred, the indignation has been excited, 
but the combination system is permitted to remain. 
There are two ways in which a District Magistrate 
may now be responsible for a judicial scandal. He 
may himself try a criminal case in which he lias 
directed the operations of tho police, or received 
information from thorn. Or he may assign the case 
to a subordinate magistrate within his control and, 
by means of private communications which are 
known colloquially as “demi-official chits,” inform 
his subordinate how lie expects the case to end. 
This second method is, it seems to us, rather worse 
than the first. Tho mischief of the present system 
is not merely that it is responsible for palpablo mis- 
carriages of justice, but that it affords opportunities 
for suspicion and recrimination where substantial 
justice is done. Tho Maimaneingh case, which in 
May, 1893, gave rise t«> an important debate on the 
whole question in tho House of Lords, is but a recent 
and conspicuous example to which only too frequent 
parallels can be found. Mr. Manomohan Ghose, 
whose exertions to secure tho separation of the two 
sets of functions aro beyond all praise, has compiled 
an authentic catalogue of cases which are enough to 
make an Englishman’s hair stand on end in mingled 
* astonishment and indignation. * 

It is. of course, upon the proved fact that the 
combination of judicial and executive duties in tho 
same officer has frequently led to grave scandals 
that the advocates of separation chieily rely. A 
District Magistrate would neod to be more, or less, 
than human in order to discharge adequately his 
varied and incompatible functions. As an executive 
officer he is bound to keep his ears open to reports 
which ho may turn to account in the interests of his 
District. Needless to say, such a habit is diametri- 
cally opposed to the judicial rigour which excludes 
information that is not given in court in accordance 
with the rules of ovidonce. Nor would it bo oasy to 
over-estimate the mischief to which, under tho pre- 
sent system, tho lack of professional training and 
knowledge in the judicial officer gives rise. Mr. 
Gladstone once said that a man of forty could no 
more be made into a member of Parliament than a 
woman of forty could bo made into a ballet-girl. 
The proper mode of taking evidence, and of ascer- 
taining fact by the viva von examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses, is not, to put it gently, an 
accomplishment which comes to every man bv nature. 
It can. be acquired only by careful study and long 
practice. It is, indeed, a business in itself, and it is 
ridiculous to suppose that a man whose aim, ambi- 
tion, and principal work lie in the executive depart- 


ment can also discharge, even with the most moderate 
success, the special and exacting duties of a judicial 
office. It is, we repoat, difficult to perceive upon what 
grounds sensible and fair-minded men can defend 
the existing system. Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross, 
who have both been Secretaries of State for India, 
and, as Lord George Hamilton would probably be 
the first to admit, know a good deal more about India 
than he does, make no pretence of defending the 
existing system. They merely allege that, in the 
present state of Indian finance, tho cost of reform is 
prohibitive. But that allegation, since it was made, 
has been fully met and disposed of in our columns by 
Mr. Romosh Chunder Dutt, Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division, who, speaking with expert know- 
ledge of tho offices concerned, declared and, as we 
think, satisfactorily showed that the cost of separa- 
tion would bo nothing at all. AVe await with somo 
interest Lord G. Hamilton’s reply to the Memorial. 
Ha\ ing retained Ohitral, will ho plead tho financial 
difficulty ? Or will he have the courage openly to 
adduce the “ prestige ’’ argument, which simply 
means that District Magistrates of a certain type are 
anxious to remain as formidable, and as much like 
an ancient Oriental despot, as possible without the 
Oriental despot’s knowledge of his people ? In any 
case the Secretary of JStato will find it hard to 
refuse a requost that the Government of India may 
be instructed to report upon the subject. 


A COMPLACENT PHILOSOPHER. 


It lias been said, not without truth, that the hope 
of the present age is bound up with its middle-aged 
men, whose cheery view of life is in marked con- 
trast with the gloomy pessimism of the youth of the 
poriod. Had the writer of a very able article on 
this topic in the now extinct Unmr^al Denea- been 
acquainted with the papers from Sir Edwin Arnold’s- 
pen published in book form undor the title of “East- 
arid West,*’ ho would no doubt have referred to them 
fur illustrations of his theory. Tho range of the 
articles now collected for the first time is not less 
wide bhan the title claims. They cover many lands 
from Birmingham to Tokio, and various topics, from 
Buddhism to limpets. But a common thread 
appears in the most important of the papers, in the 
shape of a somewhat veiled exposition of a new 
creed, which is darkly hinted at in the address on 
“ Aspects of Life ” delivered to a Birmingham 
audience three years ago, and vaguely outlined in 
“ Astronomy and Religion,” “Love the Preserver,” 
and other articles. Examined critically, this “ Re- 
“ ligio Magistri,*’ if, following a current fashion, we 
may label it as tho distinctive property of its creator, 
will be found to consist of fragments of religions, 
old and new, set in a background of general cheer- 
fulness and complacency. Fragments of Christianity, 
large blocks of Buddhism, a trace here and there 
of Aristotelian, Platonic, and even Neo-Kantian 

1 “East and West.” Being papers reprinted from the J)aihj 
Tehyraph and other source*, by Sir Edwin Arnold. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1890. Price, 18s. 
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doctrines, all find a place in the general mosaic, 
bound together by a cement of placid optimism. It 
is the creed, if creed it can be called, for opinion 
and sentiment supply the place of belief, of a man 
brought up in Christianity, and trained in Oxford 
philosophical teaching, whose imagination has been 
stimulated by the teorning life of the East, and 
whose mind has been quick to note the curious 
anticipation in Buddhist theories of some of the 
doctrines of Greek philosophy, and even of the later 
developments of the Darwinian theory. Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s genius tends to synthesis rather than 
analysis, and he is less concerned to observe the 
incongruities of life and its apparently inoxtricablo 
confusion and contradiction than to trace a principle 
of harmony underlying the discord, and controlling 
in a beneficent manner the evolution of the race. 
So ho would appear to connect as different aspects of 
the same truth doctrines so widely divergent in point 
of time and origin as Darwinism, the Buddhist 
doctrine of continuity of life, and the Lucretian and 
Neo-Ivantian doctrine of the universal intelligence. 
In his defence of the cosmic process he joins issue 
with Professor Iluxloy, who in his famous Romanes 
lecture at Oxford four years ago, maintained that 
“ the ethical progress of society deponds not on 
“ imitating the cosmic process, hut on combating it.” 
On this Sir Edwin Arnold remarks that, “so luminous 
“ a mind certainly overlooked the fact that the ethical 
“faculty and the ethical ideal, which he contrasted 
“ with the course of nature, have likewise eomo by 
“ evolution, forth from the cosmic process.” But 
this is exactly the point at issue between evolution 
and its opponents, who stoutly deny the applicability 
of the doctrine to ethical faculties and relations, 
however great its probability as a theory of physical 
existence. 

From another point of view the author’s creed is 
the creed of a man who has lived a full life, and 
whose work has been crowned with success, and has 
gained the meed of public and official recognition 
which so much good work must perforce miss. “ I 
“ have found life” he says, “ in the highest degree 
“ charming and interesting, and this notwithstand- 
ing an ample share of what are styled — some- 
times I think a little too querulously- -its pains 
“ and sorrows. I come back glad to have lived, 

41 well satisfied with my share in the world.” ITere 
is the explanation of the optimism that forms the 
basis of Sir Edwin Arnold’s teaching. Thus it is 
that after a long residence in India he is enabled to 
ask light-heartedly, “As to the 4 sin and misery 1 
“ business^ however, is it not now-a-dajs absurdly 
“ exaggerated ” ? to allude to “the universal wil- 
“ lingness to live,” and to support his contentions bv 
numerous quotations from “ The Light of Asia.” 

44 Willingness to live ” is after all only our old 
friend the instinct of self-preservation masquerading 
in a now dress, and what can be tho value of an 
argument based on a universal instinct ? In the 
essay entitled “ Love the Preserver ” it is suggested 
that the maternal instinct has its origin in “ a far-off 
“ real personal interest in lives beyond the mother's 
“ life,” and emphasis is laid on the strength of an 
interest which can overcome the self-preservative 
instinct. Following this example we cannot be 


wrong in laying a corresponding stress on the not 
unfrequent willingness to die, illustrated as it is by 
the daily records of self- destruction. With Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s views in the main we willingly 
concur. Pessimism is an unsatisfactory crood, and, 
as ho says, “ from the lowest point of view hopo is 
44 very cheap and gladness acts as a sovereign 
44 medicine.” But there is a middlo course botweeu 
pessimism and the wilful disregard of the darker 
side of things. .Satisfaction with the average condi- 
tions of life is easy when one is on the right side of 
the average, but no amount of argument deduced 
from statistics catnonsole tho unfortunate individual 
on tho wrong side of the middle line. Side by side 
with a hopeful view of tho destiny of mankind there 
is room for the ‘‘divine discontent” that seldom 
invades the otluial mind, and Sir Edwin Arnold 
inclines to the oiiHal view'. 44 liow beneficent our 
“ government of India is, was well shown in those 
“ dark days of the famine.” True; but nothing is 
so potent to efface Bie memory of great benefits as a 
series of petty injustices, of which tho starvation of 
tho famine fund miy justly bo reckoned one. “It 
4 ‘ is before all things necessary that the British 
41 people should compiehend the Imperial importance 
“ of India, and be very resolute amid all political 
44 changes not to suffer fur ono moment that the strong 
“hand of tho Uueenbs Viceroy at Calcutta shall be 
“ weakened by ignorant theorists, and the breathless 
“ benevolence of globe-trotting politicians,” nor, we 
might add, by tho short-sighted optimism and 
nescience of officials at the India Offico. 

From a literary point of view' the book merits 
little but praise. Its contents reach a much highor 
standard of excellence than one is accustomed to 
associate witli special articles in journals or magazines. 
Inconclusive and unscientific as are the speculations 
of the author in the realm of religion and philosophy 
they are none the less, but rather on that account 
more, interesting and readable. His publishers, too, 
have spared no pains to prepossess the reader in his 
favour. Type, plates, paper, and binding leave 
nothing to he desired. Moreover, the volume 
possesses in a high degree that quality of handiness 
which is so dear to the heart of the book- lover, a 
quality independent of mere weight or size, and the 
outcome of a due proportion between shape, size, 
and weight. But apart from such meretricious aids 
to charm, the experiences of a traveller like Sir 
Edwin Arnold could hardly fail to be attractive if 
well told. And Sir Edwin Arnold tells a tale well, 
even when ho himself is the central figure. He 
relates many charming little anecdotes in a delightful 
manner, and adorns nearly everything he touches. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the expansion of 
Herodotus’s tale about the treasure house of Rhamp- 
siuitus is any improvement upon the original. The 
father of history is himself the prince of raconteurs, 
and to try to amend his tales at any rate is an under- 
taking from which no man can expect to emerge 
successful. Much more valuable are the records of 
personal experience, such as the papers entitled “The 
44 Two Bridges,” and “An Engine of Fate,” or the 
discursive and appreciative treatment of Oriental 
topics like “The Indian Woods” and “The Sword of 
“ Japan.” Especially noteworthy, clothing with flesh 
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and blood the dry bones of statistics in the “ Official 
“ Abstract ” under the head of “ Wild Beasts, ” is 
the series of papers on “ Jungle Kingdoms/' 
wherein are reproduced the interesting features of 
that perpetual warfare between man and beast which 
tho statistics indicate. One of these papers is 
marred by what, perhaps, may be regarded, without 
hypercriticism, as an error of taste. Speaking of 
an attempt to tame a couple of hyaena cubs the 
author says: “Both came to a melancholy and 
“ violent end, having developed with their molar teeth 
“ a taste for native babies.” It is ill jesting where 
another’s suffering is involved, especially where there 
is an inequality in station and power. Together 
with this lack of sympathy which, from time to 
time, strikes a jarring note, Sir Edwin Arnold 
appears to have imbibed somo other prejudices of 
the governing clique during his residence in India. 
For when in jest Lord Dufferin, on bidding him 
farewell, asked what he could do for him “ even 
unto tho half of his kingdom,” he could think of no 
worthier boon for the peoplo amongst whom he had 
lived and worked than a railway to Kandahar. 


THE FINANCIAL PERIL. 1 


Ti ns unpretending pamphlet of 02 pages is worthy 
of more attention at the present moment than many 
a volume ten or twenty times its size. It professes 
to be, and it is, a dispassionate survey of tho position 
of Indian finance, and it “reveals a state of things 
almost bordering on the desperate.” 

A Desperate Situation. 

What Professor Murison indicated by suggestion 
in his article on tho Indian Budget in our last 
month’s issuo is expressed by the author in frank 
terms : 

“ Such is the situation- (Lsperate and full of peril— with 
which wo have to grapple. Revenue and expenditure, no 
doubt, balance each other, and according to European tests, 
the financial equilibrium so established is a decisive proof of 
the soundness of the system— .1 view of the position which 
Lord George Hamilton e\idently holds. But such are the con- 
ditions of Government and administration in this country that 
in this very balanced posit ic a of the national finances— on which 
the Secretary of State congratulates us — there lurks yrare 
danger to which we ought no longer to shut our eyes,” 

Tho full and searching analysis of tho accounts, 
which forms the substance of the pamphlet, abun- 
dantly justifies the author’s conclusions, and corro- 
borates the contentions that have boon steadily 
pressed in these pages. 

The Cost of Territorial Extension. 

Thus, after a review of the military expeditions of 
the last dozen years, with their enormous exjmnsion 
of territorial liabilities, the author asks : 

“Was all such. territorial extension at all necessary for tho 
purpose? Was it necessary to advance the bounds of tho 
Empire so far into the wilds and deserts of Mid-Asia and East 
Africa Y Was it not possible to avoid so large an extension of 
administrative and diplomatic liabilities, consistently with tho 
obligations of national safety ' . . . . The now policy and its 

1 “ The Present Financial Situation : A Grave Crisis.” 
Poona: Frin ted at the Arya-Bhishana Press. 1800. 


results, bo far as maybe judged from present indications, leave 
the diplomatic and military situation, we fear, distinctly worse 
and weaker than it was twelve years ago. But our present 
concern is only with the financial aspects of these so-called 
‘ defensive ’ measures of tho past twelve years, and we have 
here only to take noto of the fact that they have entailed on 
tho country a total expenditure of 67 ‘8 crores and a net 
addition of 6 ‘38 crores to its annual expenditure.” 

Kailway Extension: Financial Loss. 

“ Tho vigorous prosecution of railway construction 
has, partly owing to the falling exchange and partly 
because soveral of the new lines are strategic only, 
largely increased tho net loss to the State during the 
period. The loss in 1883*84 was only 130 lakhs; it 
is now in the current year 2*1 41) crores. Tho aggre- 
gate loss on this account in excess over the figure 
for 1883-84 comes up to 1 4*4 crores.” 

Discontent and Dissatisfaction. 

With fresh extensions, the loss must go on in- 
creasing — unless the accident of improved exchange 
comes in to save the situation. Tho exchange com- 
pensation to the European Services is placed in 
painful dramatic balance with the increased Salt 
revenue. “ The consumption of this prime necessity 
cf life is now 26 lakhs of maunds short of tho normal 
— which means that 80 millions and inoro of our 
struggling poor, who alone cannot afford to buy 
enough salt when it is dear, aro forced to cut down 
their supply by 3 lbs. per head.” 

“The reckless policy of a practically irresponsible and 
despotic bureau is permitted to determine the expenditure of 
th r - Empire, and tin* expenditure so established is made to 
determine tho level of public taxation, u Inch , /loiterer, dam not 
Urn unit normal relation to the toj •paying capacity of the peoplt . 
.... Everyone with disquieting anxiety waits to see what 
m.JV be the next turn of the fiscal screw. Further, among 
tin/ more intelligent classes in the country there is an increasing 
seii'-e of keen discontent and dissatisfaction at tho way in which 
all this money, so squeezed out, is so recklessly squandered 
away amidst the inaccessible wilds and sandy deserts, far away 
outside the limits of the country ; and, indeed, it is impossible 
to hold one’s patience when one finds that the unfortunate 
country is being so ruthlessly bled— for the purpose of extending 
the benefits of civilised rule to semi -barbarous tribes inhabiting 
the w’ild border- lands of the Empire.” 

The author justly points out that “it is the system 
— the entire financial management of the country — 
which is responsible for the present difficulties ; and, 
unless there is a change — a radical change in the 
system — the root of the evil will remain untouched. 
It is the machinery, and not the product nor its 
working agents, on which we have to concentrate 
our attention.” 

Wanted : Effective Control. 

What is wanted is, on the testimony of such men 
as Professor Fawcett, Sir David Barbour, and Sir 
Auckland Colvin, a really effective control over 
expenditure, the existing safeguards having proved 
illusory and tho constitutional machinery being 
apparently altogether inadequate. We hope that 
this pamphlet will be widely read and studied in 
England, as well as in India. 


The July number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
contains articles by Captain Frank E. Younghusbund on 
“ India and Africa,” Alexander Rogers on “ Rayatwari 
Settlements in India,” and B. M. Baden-Powell on 
“Tribal Law in the Punjab.” 
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OUE LONDON LETTEE. 


The Government’s withdrawal of the Education 
Bill, which Mr. Balfour announced on June 22nd, 
will have the effect of relieving the congestion of 
business in the ilouso of Commons. It ought, there- 
fore, to make it comparatively easy for Mr. Balfour 
to fulfil his promise— given at the close of the recent 
debate on the cotton duties — to bring on the Indian 
Budget at an early day, and allow time, not indeed 
for adequate discussion, but for less meagre dis- 
cussion than usual. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
continues its sittings at tho India Oflice, but without 
admitting the public or representatives of the pross. 
It is rumoured, however, that in this respect the 
precedent of the Liquor Licensiug Laws Commission, 
to which we called attention last month, may be 
followed. There is also ground for believing that 
an interim report may shortly be issued, and a 
volume containing the first portion of the evidence. 

At the annual meeting of the General Council of 
the National Reform Union, which was held in the 
Memorial llall, Manchester, on June 1 7th, Sir W. 
Wedderburn delivered a short speech on Indian 
affairs. He said that “ it always gave him great 
pleasure to speak on behalf of India to a Lancashire 
audience, because Lancashire had a predominant in- 
fluence over the fortunes of India, and in the second 
place, because ho believed the interests of Lancashire 
and those of India, if properly understood, would bo 
found to bo identical. India was a great national 
inheritance — an inheritance that should bo used for 
the credit and advantage both of Great Britain and 
India itself. In order that that might bo done it 
was absolutely necessary that there should be an 
effective national control over Indian affairs, and in 
his opinion that control ought to be of a financial 
character, and must be exercised by the House of 
Commons. (Cheers.) When wo looked at what had 
been going on in late years we did not find that 
Indian affairs had been administered in a way to 
improve the good name of this country. He 
especially reminded them of the caRO of the waste 
from the Chitral war. (Hear, hear.) By the ex- 
pedition to Chitral we had done no good but a great 
deal of harm to India by breaking down the barrier 
of mountains that separated India from Russia, and 
killing and dispersing tho brave natives who manned 
these ramparts. (Hear, hear.) Wo promised these 
tribes to retire from the mountains when we rescued 
our garrison, but we had broken a pledge made 
before the world. That was not tho way to increaso 
our reputation either for wisdom or honesty. (Hoar, 
hear.)” 

“ Then,” continued Sir W. Weddorburn, “there 
was this new matter of sending Indian troops to 
Suakin. No one knew the object in going to the 
Sudan, hut certainly it was not to do India any 
good. It was proposed to make the Indians pay for 
the troops — an unjust and unwarrantable act. lie 
believed the sense of justice of tho British people 
would not permit of this thing being done. The 
result of all tho waste and extravagance that was 


going on was that the people of India wore fright- 
fully overtaxed, paying a heavier taxation than any 
other people in the world. For a pennyworth of 
salt the Indian had to pay forty pence. And now 
the Government had placed the duties upon imports 
into India, which had so much interfered with trade 
and caused so much dissatisfaction throughout the 
country. India ought really to bo a gold mino to 
us, but instead of getting dividends from it we only 
got calls. Sir William complained that there was 
no discussion of the Indian Budget, and urged that 
a small committee of members should make them- 
selves understand the figures and make them clear 
to the House. Tho native Indians in the Viceroy’s 
Council should also be encouraged to discuss the 
Budget.’* (Hear, hear.) Sir W. Wedderburn also 
spoke at the evening meeting in the Free Trade 
Hall which was addressed by Air. John Alorley. 

On Saturday afternoon, Juno 12th, a special meet- 
ing of tho London Indian Society was held at 
Montaguo Mansions, Bloomsbury, in order to con- 
sider the circumstances of tho employment of Indian 
troops in the Sudan expedition. Air. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who presided, said that the occasion was 
one equally of congratulation and complaint, the 
ground of congratulation being that the complaint 
would lead to a general awakening of British opinion 
with regard to tho inequalities of the administration 
in India. Ho w*as fully impressed with the general 
benefits of English rule, but he trusted that the 
evident injustice of charging the Indian revenues 
with the cost of Indian troops in tho Sudan would 
lead to a just appreciation of other grievances of 
which the natives of India had to complain. A 
resolution to the effect that no part of any expendi- 
ture, ordinary or extraordinary, incurred in employ- 
ing Indian troops in the Sudan expedition should be 
charged upon the Indian revenues was agreed to. 

In connexion with the discussion as to who shall 
pay for the Indian troops employed at Suakin, it is 
worth while (wrote tho St. James's Gazette on June 
10th) to note what India pays for the British troops 
employed in India. In the first place, the whole 
cost of tho troops from the time they loave England 
to the time they return is borne by the Indian 
Government. In addition various payments are 
made to tho British War Office for the training of 
tho troops and for their pensions. The amounts of 
these payments will be found in tho recently 
published account of the Home Charges of the 
Indian Government. They are 
Effective. 

Payments to War Oflice in respect of 

British forces serving in India. . . . £72^20 

Non-Effective. 

Payments to War Office for retired 
pay, otc., of British forces for 
servico in India ■ 1 131,1 Q.> 

i‘1,160,71# 

In other words, India pays not only the whole both 
of the ordinary and of the extraordinary expenses of 
the British troops she employs while they are on 
Indian service, but in addition pays a proportion of 
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ilio t ost of their training* in England and a propor- 
tion of their retiring alhnvances. 

The* visit of the Shahzada to this country was 
expensive — to India. In the Home Charges of the 
Indian Government for the year ending March 31, 
!*!«*, the following item appears: — 

Expenses of the visit to England of his 
Highness the Shahzada Na/rulkih 
Khan £2j,40$ 

Sir John C*olomb has given notice in the House of 
Commons oi the following motion: “ To call atten- 
tion to the over-sea employment of Her Majesty’s 
Indian forces, and to the particular proposal for 
their employment at Siiakin ; and to move. That, in 
view of the want of practical knowledge and ad- 
ministrative experience of India which characterises 
generally the members of this House, and having 
regard to the magnitude and complexity of Indian 
affairs, l)ehates partaking in any senso of a Tarty 
character relating to unungexnents agreed upon by 
th© Government of India and the responsible 
-Advisers of Her M.ijtMv are not advantageous to 
the welfare of the Entish Empire.” 

A Irghly satisfactory report as to the progress of 
the Poona High School for girls has reached us. 
The n©w school house is now almost completed,, and 
it is Imped that the school may re-asstmible in it 
after the vacation. ih p school has succeeded beyond 
the expectations of its best friends. It has sur- 
mounted many obstacles and prejudices, and won 
the confidence of the people. The pupils attend 
school more regular!}*, pay fees, and walk long 
distances. The carriage which was formerly kept 
for their us© has been discontinued for nearly three 
years. At present there are seventy-two pupils in 
the “high school” classes. The “ preparatory ” 
class below this standard — th© class winch eleven 
years ago was tbe “ high school ” elas^ for beginners 
— has been embodied in the primary school. The 
“high school” is now, therefore, a high school in 
reality, and fulfils all tbe Government requirements. 
Six pupils have matriculated, three of whom have 
become teachers, while two are now studying in 
th© Grant Medical College in order to take up the 
medical profession. The boarding institution lias 
been remarkably successful. There aro now sixty- 
one girl boarders from distant parts of India, and 
tbe rooms ar© being enlarged to provide for a few 
more after the vacation. 

The first of the so-called “test” matches between 
England and the nintli Australian team began at 
Lord’s on June 22nd. A good deal of comment was 
aroused bv the omission, or exclusion, of Iv. S. 
Ilanjitsinhji from the English team. The Indian 
amateiir is undoubtedly one of tho best cricketers in 
the world, and if he has any real title to play for 
Sussex it seems strange that he should not have 
been thought eligible to play for England. But, so 
f&r as we are aware, it has not been stated on 
authority that Ranjitsinhji was omitted from the 
team because he was not horn in England ; and we 
may yet see him taking the field for “England.” 
With regard to the birth qualification, it may be of 
interest to state that Lord Harris, who has appeared 


for England in more than one memorable match, 
was born in Trinidad ; and that Midwinter appeared 
for England against Australia in 1881 -2, and for 
Australia against England in 1878. We shall be 
reluctant to believe that the Committee of the 
Marylobono Club have left the Indian amateur out 
of the list because of his nationality. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN THE SUDAN. 


WILL INDIA HAVE TO PAY? 


HUMOURED SECOND THOUGHTS. 


At tho time of writing it is generally expected 
that the Cabinet will reconsider its decision with 
reference to the “ordinary” expenses of the Indian 
troops despatched to the Sudan. 

On tho eve of the Whitsuntide recess Mr. Balfour 
statod that the resolution to authorise a charge upon 
tho Indian revenues would be taken on Thursday, 
June 4th. Notice had already been given of the 
the resolution (which was printed in our last issuo), 
and it stood on tho Paper in the name of Lord 
George Hamilton. 

But on June 2nd Mr. Balfour stated in tho House 
of Commons that a telegram had been received from 
the Government of India “urging that the matter 
should not bo gone on with until her Majesty’s 
Government had received and considered a despatch 
embodying their views on tho subject.” “That,” 
Mr. Balfour added, “is a request which wo cannot 
refuse, and under these circumstances I am afraid I 
must ask the House to pass from the arrangement 
fixed for Thursday, and allow the matter to stand 
over to a later day.” 

Mr. Balfour’s announcement that the resolution 
would be postponed seemed to many persons to bo 
rather odd, as Lord George Hamilton had, a few 
minutes earlier, replied to questions on the subject 
without even hinting at any such postponement. 

What made it still more odd was the fact that, in 
earlier discussions of the question, Lord George 
Hamilton had stated that the views of the Govern- 
ment of India would be “fully considered” before 
the Horn© Government arrived at any decision. That 
was on May 12th. Throe days later — on May 
15th — Lord G. Hamilton announced the decision of 
the Home Government, and gave notice of the 
authorising resolution. 

Perhaps it was merely a coincidence that, in the 
meantime, the Italian Green-books, and their incon- 
venient contents, had become public property, and 
that any discussion on the Sudan question would 
have been embarrassing to the Government. 

But, at any rate, the supporters of the Government 
assumed that its object was to avoid discussion at 
that time. Notice was given of “ blocking ” reso- 
lutions to prevent a motion for adjournment. Mr. 
Labouehere, it is true, succeeded in evading these 
resolutions and forcing a debate. But that only 
shows that he was more ingenious than the authors 
of the “ blocking” resolutions. 
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In any casd, the postponement of the authorising 
resolution is all to the good so far as India is con- 
cerned, and we sincerely trust that it is an indication 
of a change of mind on tho part of the Government. 

The subject has continued to attract considerable 
attention in the British press. Want of space pre- 
vents us from giving many extracts, but we append 
two valuable articles which have appeared in the 
2'imeSi together with a report of Mr. Morloy’s admir- 
able speech at Leeds. 

It will be noticed that at the close of the first 
articlo the writer says that if the Government changes 
ijts mind it will be “a great national triumph. For 
it will be the victory of the nation’s sense of what is 
right over its power to do wrong.” This is roally 
very funny. The Government first decides to do 
wrong, and gives notice of a resolution to that effect. 
Then, when it decides to do what it ought to have 
done at first, it produces a “great national triumph.” 

MR. MOBLEY SPEAKS OUT. 

Mr. John Morley delivered on June 3rd, an im- 
portant speech at Leeds at a conference summoned to 
consider the policy of tho Government in the Sudan. 
Mr. Morley said in the course of his speoch : — 

I now come to the second point, which is perhaps, the most 
important.. I refer to the resort to Indian troops. (Hear, 
hear.) That marks a very grave and new departure. (Hear, 
hear.) You will remember that wo were assured again and 
again that this was au Egyptian operation to be performed out 
of Egyptian finances. On March l‘Jth Mr. Balfour said : 
lt The operations are being undertaken in the interest of Egypt 
and the expenses will naturally be defrayed out of Egyptian 
funds.” (Hear, hear.) It does not, quite tally with the 
Green-book, this about the operations being undertaken in the 
interest of Egypt, but, at any rate, however that may be, mark 
this if you are going to lend Egypt Indian troops, then the 
cost of those operations will not be defrayed out of Egyptian 
funds unless the Egyptian Government pay the ordinary and 
extraordinary charges of these troops. This is a passage I 
want to call your attention to. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on April 2‘,’rd said: “Tho Egyptian Government 
liuvo undertaken this expedition with their own forces and at 
their own cost.” But if you are going to lend them Indian 
troops— I see that something like 2,500 Indian troops ha\e 
already landed at Suahin— if you are going to lend them 
Indian troops, who will release a corresponding fon e oi 
Egyptian troops at Suakm for operations elsewhere, vou can 
no longer ssy that the Egyptian Government have undertaken, 
this business with their own forces. (Hear, hear.) Again 
and again wo were told that we should measure the magnitude 
of our military operations in the Sudan by the military and 
financial resources of Egypt, and on April 14tli tho Secretary of 
State for India said he saw no reason at all to suppose that 
tho Egyptian Army was not adequate to the task. But you 
now flee for yourselves that that calculation is falsified and 
that the Egyptian army is not adequate to t he task , i >r they would 
not have resoled to troops from India. Now, there is more than 
one point of the highest constitutional importance involved in 
this resort to Indian troops. Tho objects, mark you, of this 
expedition arc unlimited. I defy any man who has follower 
these debates ever so closely, these declarations of the Govern- 
ment, attenuated as they are, to say what is the limit of the 
object of these operations. Then what are you going to dor 
They are not specific operations, not for a limited time, not 
for a definite purpose. If you assent without, protest to this 
resort to Indian troops you are going to admit that there is an 
unlimited reservoir of Indian forces which may be employed 
for these unlimited and indefinite objects. (Cheers.) I do not 
believe any serious man who thinks about such a position a** 
that will feel that it is a safe or a prudent position. Of course, we 
all know that if the Empire were in danger, if it were a case ot 
self -preservation , we should resort to Indian troops under 
proper conditions, but this is not a question of self-preserva- 


tion. This is not a question that India is particularly in- 
terested in. Indeed, 1 van imagine there might be those who 
might say that the interests of India as a producer, producing 
corn, cotton, and other commodities which Egypt also produces 
— that the material interests of India and Egypt ere l»v w. 
means identical, but that is a point I will not dwell upon this 
afternoon. 

INPfV ANI* THE HOUSE Or COMMON. 

I am dwelling upon the point that you ought not on any 
a* -count to make it a matter of course thut f«u* any purpose 
Indian troops are to reported t.o, aud above all we shall be 
prepared to show, when the proper day corner, that to resort to 
these troops without the assent of Parliament is an invasion of 
an Act of Parliament. Hear, hear.) They may refine about 
that as they please, but you will never persuudo me that there 
is any place wlv*r- a rtvnv rigorous aud e.viet construction 
ought to be insisted upon m au Act of Parliament, where such 
a construction ought to be more jealously insisted upon, than 
in tho High Court of Pulument. (Hear, hear. < 1 see that 

last night a ncmber oi Parliament put upon th^ piper this 
notice of a motion— I wish to show you how things are going. 
The gentleman is :.ot exa< tlyau oracle of wisdom, i admit, hut, 
still, this is his motion— 1 “ In view of the want of practical know- 
ledge aud adraiuistraM\ e experience of India which characterise.* 
generally the members of the House (laughter i, aud having 
regard to the magnitude and complexity of Indiin affairs, 
debates partaking in any sense of a party character relating to 
any arrangements agiced upon by the Government of India 
auel the responsible udvbeis of her Majesty are not advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the British Empire.” (Laughter.) 
Gentlemen, do you realise that r Of course, that h a very silly 
motion, but then I hive observed, and 1 dare say that you 
have before now, that Mlliu**s.s very often only puts into capital 
letters ideas ihat are lurking at the luck of the minds uf p.vple 
who pass for being d< eenPy sensible. We shall prepared to 
debate that motion, tint the House of Commons is so ignorant 
of Indian affairs tint we must allow Her Majesty’s Government 
in Downing Street and the Government at Calcutta to do 
whatever thev like. We shall see whether that view prevails 
or not. If wo are anj thing wo are tho guardians of the in- 
terests of the unrepn seated natives of India. (Ulmers.) It is 

even more important that we should recognise our represent i- 
tive duty to them than it is to you, because you <uu call u> it 
wo displease you— you d<* laughter) — quit kly to » ( count, you 
can make yourselves h* ird, you cui press your ve w*> aud 
opinions upm us ; but tin* natives ot India e inuot, aud I want 
to ask your eonsideiatioii <d a matter to which we shall invite 
tho attention of ttfo lieu-* of Commons when the tine* « orues, 
aud that is the payment ot these troops. (Hear, hear.'^ the 
proposal iii i imler.stind it -though it is not yet definitely 
settled -if would appear that the proposal i- th.tl the extra- 
ordinary i harges of this Indian force shall be paid either by 
Great Britain or by Egypt. That is not settled, hut anyhow 
India is to piy the ordinary charges of the troops that she 
lends to Egypt*. It is said— aud I want you to be »o kind a.s 
to follow t Hi's argument, if you will, in anticipation, beeaus- 
vou will hear, I have no doubt, plenty of discussion on it by- 
aud-bye —it is said, “ Why should not India pay the ordinary 
charges of these troops goingto tho Sudan t She would liavo to 
keep them anyhow.” Thut is not the way it presents itself to 
the population of Lidia. What they say is this, what they ask 
is this— at whose cost have these Indian forces been drilled, 
trained, armed and equipped for your service r At the <*ost of 
the Indian taxpayer. Second, from whom are they to draw 
day by day their regular pay while engaged in these operations 
of yours Y From funds provided by India. You cannot 
wonder that, that being the case, the answer to those questions 
being those two answers, tho Indian population and the Indian 
Government say, “ If you arc going to take our troops, you or 
Egypt ought to bear the whole burden.” 

LORO miSBlJBY’S OPINION IN l$<>7. 

I have got an admirable authority for that view, and 
au admirable authority not only for that view as to thfr 
comparatively secondary matter regarding the source from 
which the payment of this force is to come, but as to the whole 
policy. In the year 1SU7 an Indian contingent was brought tc 
help in operations in Abyssinia. There was a debate in the 
House of Commons, aud the late Mr. Fawcett— then a com- 
paratively new member — said, 11 1 object altogether to any per- 
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lion of the expense of this contingent falling upon India,” and 
ho divided tho House upon that and went into the lobby with 
men like Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster. (Hear, hear.) But a 
statesman who n s * ill living, who now occupies the very 
highest position of Government authority in this country — he 
was Lord Cranborne then, he is now Lord Salisbury — Lord 
Cranbome made a speech, and what did he say ? I do not 
quote it, bcliexo mo, for any purpose of party recrimination, 
beeauso for anything £ know he holds those opinions to this 
hour— (a laugh) — and will perhaps act upon them. I have no 
doubt he will act upon them if he still holds the opinions, that 
is, if he has not changed his opinions, which he has a right to 
do as others have <l'»nc. But. this T know, that a more ex- 
cellent expression of a sounder or a profounder view I do not 
know than this sentence, which I will take the liberty of 
reading. L'»rd (Vanborno — he was supporting Mr. Fawcett 
-said, “I do not like India to he looked upon as an English 
I arrack in the Oriental seas from which we may draw any 
number of troops without paying for them. It is had for 
.England, be< ausc it is always bad for us not to have that 
check upon the temptation to engage in little wars which can 
only be controlled by the necessity of paying for them. If 
Ibis garrison which we keep in India is, as all Indian authori- 
ties assure us, necessary for maintaining that country in 
security and peace, that gurri-on ought not to be rashly di- 
minished. If, on the other h.°ud, it is too large aud Italia < an 
for any length of time conveniently spare these troops, then the 
Indian population ought not to be so unnecessarily taxed.” 
(Hear, hear.) I repeat, that is a profound and wise view, 
admirably expressed, as Lord Salisbury has the gift of doing ; 
it is a view which I have to impress upon you this afternoon 
with reference to the g' riera 1 a-pe*-t of the Sudan ease. It is 
not good for u> to barrack <>n Oriental m»*h military forces 
without paying f«-r them. It is bad for us. B either indi- 
cates that we have more mops in India than it is mv-e^ry to 
keep there, or vm other <.ase. 

A WUINTXU. 

I a:n not going to uerain you any longer, but I hope I have 
su '-ceded in >howing you that there are many grounds on 
which we are ju-tified in protesting against the.se events. 
(Cheers.) Ym U hear a great deal now about something that is 
called “Imperial in-tin b” r Laughter.) I am proud of our 
great Empire, of all the noble and beneficent work that it has 
done all over the fact* of the globe, as any jingo among them. 
(Hear, heir. But tle-re is a .-ham and a counterfeit and a 
bastard kind "f Imperial instinct — (cheers) — of which in these 
days we are hearing a good deal too much, and wlii«h, if y«>u 
do not keep your eyes open, will land the couhtry in mischief. 
(Hear, hear.) People teak the difference between right and 
wrong , they ride roughd.od over facts and over reasonable 
probabilities ; they brush a-ide considerations of prudence and 
policy such as tho-' I he vc hivn endeavouring to brim.' before 
you this afternoon, and th» y < all that. Imperial instinct. /'Hear, 

Lear.) Now, let us u»me to tho practical point. 80 far 

nothing wo: sc has been done th ;n the perpetration of a clumsy 
blunder in rcfcrcn.-i* to the Sudan, but, if persisted in, 
what is now only a chitn-y blunder will wax and grow, 
as it has don« before in *<»:ui»’xion with this same land, 
till it becomes a very grave peril and .1 hateful crime. 
(Hear, hear.) I hope you agree with me that n modern 

war is the m< -L hateful of all. (Cheers.) You have had 

Sudan affairs t > < m-ider l>.“f.»re. You found befor<- that you 
were beaten, not by men bur. by nature, and if you allow your- 
selves to drift into this enterprise, which will become, from a 
blundering enterprise, a <r!:iioal enterprise, you will find 
yourselves beaten again. Now is tho time for reflection. It 
las not yet become <1 party mu*P*r. You must now resist, mis- 
chief. You. gentlemen, are jit-r-c ns of influence and considera- 
tion in your various loeditms You are, I am sure, or you 
would not he here at ooriMtb-rahb 1 personal inconvenience, men 
in whom party spirit is secondary, as it ought to be, to convic- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) If I have done anything to strengthen 
the conviction, I do hope that you will use every means within 
your power to put pressure upon everybody over whom you 
have influence, including even members of Parliament — 
(laughter) — to insist either that we shall have a clear, definite, 
and intelligible statement of the reasons why Egypt is now 
pushed into the Sudan, end why Indian troops aro being 
brought into the Sudan, or, if no such reason can be given, 
that the Government shall desbt from the enterprise on which 


they have so rashly and indefensibly embarked. (Loud 

cheers.) 

Responding to a vote of thanks, Mr. Morley said : 

I have to thank you very sincerely for the cordial reception of 
this vote of thanks and for tho great patience with which you 
were good enough to listen to my story of this expedition. I 
confess that when I was first invited to como here 1 felt that I 
would prefer coming to a gathering of these dimensions rather 
than one of those gigantic public gatherings I have had the 
honour of addressiug in Leeds before now. This case is at 
present in the condition which requires cool, patient, close, and 
steady regard to the facts. I hope that at all public meetings, 
great or small, one does one’s best to give cool, close, and steady 
attention to the facts, but when you have many extracts to read 
and dates to give, and so forth, no doubt there are advantages 
in a gathering of this kind. I hope that each one of you will 
become persuaded of the rights of that of which I have been 
speaking and will each becomo a eentro for spreading the con- 
viction amongst your neighbours. (Cheers.) 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The writer of the article entitled “Indian Affairs’ 1 
said, in the Times of Juno 8th : — 

Mr. Balfour respected the best sense of the nation 
in deferring tho debate on the Suakin contingent 
until the Government of India’s despatch reaches 
this country. The decision now to he arrived at as 
to tho fair payment for the Indian troops will have 
far-reaching conseq uences. For it is evident that 
the extension of the British power in tropical Africa 
must lead to demands, both industrial and military, 
upon the Indian races with a frequency heretofore 
unknown. Meanwhilo from India itself come signs 
of a gathering storm such as has not arisen for many 
jea s. Whatever the tenour of the official com- 
mu lication now on its way from the Viceroy, there 
can be no question as to the viow which our country- 
men in India and the Indians themselves take of the 
situation. Tho papers urge the injustice of charging 
the regular pay of the Suakin contingent to the 
Indian taxpayer with a unanimity and a force of 
conviction to which no British statesman should turn 
a deaf ear. It is hard to imagine more different 
treatments of the question than those adopted by the 
leading Bombay papers brought by last mail. The 
Times of India appeals to the statutes which form the 
constitutional law as between Britain and her great 
dependency. The llombay Gazette deals strictly with 
the individual instance. The result in each case is a 
powerful protest against a course of action which 
those papers, in common with the whole native and 
European Press of India, condemn as impolitic, 
dangerous, and unjust. 

The constitutional opponents take their stand on 
the Act for the Better Government of India which 
governs the situation. “Except for preventing or 
repelling actual invasion of her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, or under other sudden urgent necessity, 
the revenues of India shall not without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament be applicable to defray 
any military operations carried on beyond the ex- 
ternal frontiers of such possessions by her Majesty’s 
forces charged upon such revenues.” It cannot be 
pretended that there is, in the present instance, 
“any actual invasion of her Majesty’s Indian posses- 
sions.” Nor can it be seriously maintained that 
there is a “sudden and urgent necessity” such as 
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would justify the Government in excepting it from 
the express provision of the Act. The financial 
critics come at onco to closer quarters with tho in- 
dividual wrong-doing, and in words almost identical 
with those U8ed somo time ago in these columns. 
The British regiments employed in India are paid, 
equipped, and kept up as contiuous fighting units by 
the Indian taxpayer. The Indian troops intended 
by the British Government for Egyptian service 
are to be paid, equipped, and kept up as continous 
fighting units by the Indian taxpayer. They are 
takon by a fiat from Downing Street, says the Horn- 
Inif Gazette , “ for somo purpose which may be Italian 
or -Egyptian, or international, but is in no sense Indian. 
They go to the Sudan either (1) to enable Italy to 
hold Kassala against the Dervishes and to make 
head against the Ahyssinians ; or (2) to help Egypt 
to recover Dongola and co-operate in tho reconquest 
of tho Sudan; so that («‘3), when the time comes, 
Great Britain will he in a position to restore Egypt 
to tho Egyptians not as it now is, but as it was when 
we first intervened in its domestic politics. Thus 
the Indian taxpayer is to be callod upon to finance 
a military expedition which may subserve Italian or 
Egyptian interests, and respond to the new senti- 
mentalism that socks to re-establish the status quo 
ante in the Sudan as the indispensable preliminary 
to the evacuation of Egypt.” In regard to tho 
necessity for the expedition, or the wisdom of the 
policy which led to it, the Indian Dross refrains from 
passing judgment. But it ununimonsly insists that 
the objects of the expedition, whether Italian or 
Egyptian, are certainly not Indian, and it protests 
against tho heavily burdened Indian taxpayer being 
forced to find the daily pay for troops employed on 
another nation’s service. 

The Indian Dress acknowledges the patriotic in- 
terest which India, in common with tho other 
colonies and dependencies of Groat Britain, has in 
tho stability of our position in Egypt. But it points 
out that, while Great Britain has a still largor in- 
terest in the stability of our position in India, she 
contributes not a penny to tho military maintenance 
of our position in India. Tho less of the Sudan is 
nothing to India compared with what the loss of 
India would he to Groat Britain, yet India is to bo 
charged with the daily pay of the Indian regiments 
sent to recover the (Sudan, while Great Britain 
charges to India tho uttermost farthing for the 
British troops sent to India. The request of India 
is that tho joint interest of tho colonics and depen- 
dencies in our position in Egypt shall be fairly 
appraisecT and apportioned, and not bo thurst upon 
India alone. Ceylon, Jlong-kong, the great Austra- 
lian colonies, and the other dependencies and settle- 
ments of Great Britain in the East have with India 
a common interest in the protection of the Suez 
Canal. On India fails the costly permanent burden 
ot securing for Great lhitain the A.-iatic approach to 
the Canal at Aden. That might be fairly taken as a 
discharge in full of India’s liability arising out of 
her joiut interest, and any extra troops required for 
Egypt might be charged to the other colonies and 
dependencies, or defrayed by Great Britain if she 
feared to do so. Yet, as the Indian newspapers 
point out, the other colonies and dependencies “have 


not been asked to sond a single regiment to tho 
Sudan.” 

We have triod to eliminate any violent expressions 
of feeling’. Such violent expressions tend to obscure 
the real issue. But it would be wrong to conceal 
the fact that the question “has evoked the strongest 
indignation amongst Europeans and natives alike.” 
It must be remembered, however, that Lord George 
Hamilton merely follows a precedent which it would 
he difficult for any Ministry to disregard, unless 
supported by a strong expression of public opinion. 
Each occasion on which Indian troops have been 
borrowed by Great Britain seemed at the moment 
entirely exceptional, and in most cases India was 
made to defray their daily pay. In certain cases 
Great Britain refunded the cost in whole or part ; a.? 
by a grant of five millions sterling to India for the 
1878 expedition (Afghanistan), of £.>00,000 for that 
of 1882 ( Egypt \ or by payment of tho whole cost as 
in the China expedition of 18 . 3 ')- 50 , and for the 
Indian troops sent to Malta in 1878 . The intonsit}' 
of fooling and the grave apprehension with which 
the action of the British Government is now being 
watched in India arise from the conviction that the 
present occasion cannot be regarded as accidental, 
and that it must form the precedent for regulating 
subsequent case. j . If the Government should insist 
on establishing that precedent, it will harden an 
occasional injustice into a permanent wrong. The 
issue has been plated before Parliament in the 
clearest terms by Lord George Hamilton’s proposed 
resolution and by the amendments of Mr. John 
Morley and others thereto. 

It is not in reality a question fur the Government, 
but for the nation. The British nation has the 
power to saddle the Indian taxpayer with this in- 
equitable charge. IDis tho British nation tho public 
virtue to abstain from doing so '! It is always 
possible to fibd precedents for tho ignobler course. 
In the present case it is particularly easy to do ac . 
It is equally easy to obscure the real question by 
diverging into side issues, as was done by a corres- 
pondent in our columns last week. The question 
was not whether India should lend troops for Egyp- 
tian service “precisely on tho same terms, pecuniary 
and otherwise, ” as she allows post-office clerks or 
railway labourers to go to tropical Africa. It was 
whether the British Government could justly take 
troops from India without paying their daily wages, 
while in every other branch of administrative or in- 
dustrial employment payment lias to be made. Nor 
will the plea avail that the troops are not needed in 
India, and may therefore be employed at India’s cost 
in Africa. That plea would do us more harm in 
India than if w o were forcibly to take the money 
and say nothing. Dor tho standing complaint in 
India is that the Indian military expenditure is in- 
flated and kept up at an undue height to suit the 
exigencies of British policy rather than to meet the 
needs of India herself. The list of occasions on 
which troops havo thus been taken from India is 
already a long one, and suffices to give some colour 
to this complaint. If it were now to authoritatively 
go forth that the Indian Army is maintained at a 
standard which permanently suffices for British 
emergencies as well as for Indian defence, it would 
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falsify the statements made by successive Viceroys 
and successive Commanders-in-Cliief in India during 
the past twenty- live years. 

Unless L*>rd Salisbury's words in 1867 have been 
misrepresented, it is little likely that any such plea 
will be otfeied. England had then to deal with a 
real emergency, and the employment of Indian troops 
in Abyssinia seemed so absolutely exceptional as to 
minimis j the risk of tho terms being used as a pre- 
cedent. Yet Lord Salisbury took the occasion to lay 
down from the first the principles which should regu- 
late fitch transactions. When, as Lord Cranborne, he 
supported Mr. .Fawcett against the charging the pay 
of the troops to India he said : — 

•* I <lo not liko India to Lc looked upon as Kngii'Ji barrack 
in the Oriental seas from which we 'nay draw uny number of 
troops without paying to** them. It is bad for Kugland, because it 
is always bad for us not to have that cheek upon the temptation 
'o engage in little w;p*s which can only bo ontrolled by the 
necessity of paying for them. If this garrison whi« h wo keep 
in India i--, as all Indiau authorities assure us, no essary for 
maintaining that country in security and pe.cv, that garrison 
ought not to be rashly diminished. If, on the other hand, it is 
too large, and Tndia can for any length of time conveniently 
‘•pare these troops, then the Indian population ought not to 
be so unnecessarily taxed. ’’ 

It is sincerely to bo hoped, since the question 
has ceased to be an accidental one, and the decision 
of Parliament at the present must become the pre- 
cedent for tho future, that the principles which Lord 
Cranborne laid down in 1SG7 will weigh with Lord 
Salisbury in IMMi. Many things have changed since 
then. But the temptation to shift hardens unfairly 
to the shoulders of tho Indian taxpayer has not 
changed, and tho difficulty of securing justice for 
India is almost as great as ever. It will form one 
of the historical triumphs of the Conservative party 
if, after having given to India the Cueon/s proclama- 
tion, which is the charter of the Indian races, and 
the recent Councils Law, which serveft as the basis 
of Indian legislation by representathm, they now 
join with all other parties in securing this great act 
of linancial justice to India. But it will be a still 
greater national triumph. For it will be the victory 
of the nation’s sense of wiiat is right over its power 
to do wrong. 

In a leading article on Tune 8th, the j'hro'ft wrote * 
The question whether the expense of the contingent 
sent to IS u akin is or is not to fall upon the Indian 
taxpayers will have to be considered as soon as tho 
despatches from the Calcutta Government have been 
received. It must not be forgotten that India makes 
no contribution to the cost of the British Navy, 
which, nevertheless, constitutes tho main defence of 
our Eastern possessions against foreign aggression. 
It cannot be contended, therefore, that the policy 
of this country tends, «.n the whole, to deal 
hardly with India in regard to such questions. 
Nevertheless, we adhere to our opinion that, what- 
ever may bo the technical rights as between tho 
Imperial and tho Indian Exchequers, it would be 
most inexpedient to create a precedent for throw- 
ing upon the taxpayers of India the whole or the 
greater part of the cost of protecting external in- 
terests in which England and other portions of the 
Empire are at least as directly implicated. Many 
years ago, when the present Prime Minster was in 


the House of Commons, he protested, during tho 
Abyssian expedition, against treating India “as an 
English barrack in tho Oriental seas from which we 
may draw any number of troops without paying for 
them. ,, 

Opinion in India. 

Tho following excellent summary of opinion in 
India appeared in the Times for June 16 th, under 
the heading “ Indian Affairs ” : 

We can render no better service to the nation than 
by summarising the protests brought by last week's 
mail against charging India with the daily pay of 
the Suakin contingent. The Bombay Presidency 
Association had already telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State “ humbly, but firmly, praying that no por- 
tion of the cost of the Indian troops be defrayed 
from Indian revenues. Otherwise, a universal feeJ- 
ing of deep injustice and discontent will result.'* 
Tho telegram, togethor with a memorial to the 
Viceroy, was signed by a member of Council of the 
highest standing in Western India. It very moder- 
ately describes the state of feeling which has now 
actually resulted. That feeling is intensified by the 
fact that the Indian Government has something very 
liko a famine on its hands, or, rather, a widespread 
scarcity which, but for State relief on a large scale, 
would devolop into famine. India has, by an onor- 
mous addition to her public burdens, just succeeded 
in staggering back to solvency. She finds it hard 
that the sacrifices which sho has made should bo 
taken advantage of to lay new and unjust burdens 
upon her. It is impossible to read the articles in 
the European and native Pross without a conviction 
that by this act we shall be creating a widespread 
feeling of (li&loyalty which may undo at a stroke 
the work of years. 

The loyalty of British India, it should never bo 
forgotten, has been the slow product of the just 
administration of British India. We see in tho 
persistent rebellion of Portuguese Tndia tho stato 
of things produced by bad administration. Even in 
the depth of its present troubles, when one Viceroy 
has been superseded after another, and the King of 
Portugal’s brother himself has acknowledged his 
military expedition to Goa a failure and had to 
abandon the attempt to put down the insurrection, 
miserable charges of peculation emerge. A com- 
mittee at Goa is now inquiring whether one high 
officer wont off with Us. 95, 000 and another with Bs. 
05,000. Such charges against the administrators of 
British Tndia are unknown. The mere suspicion of 
personal malversation by a high Anglo-Indian official 
would send a thrill of indignation throughout both 
England and India. But India is now complaining 
of what she regards as an act of financial malversa- 
tion on a far larger scale, against which she has no 
appeal except to the justice of the British nation. 

A significant feature of the case is that the most 
strongly British organs in India feel themselves con- 
strained to protest most emphatically against the 
proposed charge. “ There is no precedent,” says 
the Calcutta Englishman , “for Indian trpops being 
employed to assist Egypt in recovering a province 
which was first of all driven into revolt by Egyptian 
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tyranny, and then abandoned to the Dervishes 
through Egyptian ineptitude. Precedent is to bo 
dragged in by the heels to justify another imposition 
on India.” “We know beforehand,” writes the 
Pioneer , which represents the more official classes of 
our countrymen in India, “ what arguments will be 
used to justify this policy. But, whatevor force they 
may have as regards Egypt proper, they have hardly 

an} r roferenco to an advance into the Sudan 

We have heard nothing befuro of Indian interests 
being involved, and at a time when this country is 
struggling with iinuucial difficulties, while England 
has just realised one of the biggest surpluses on 
record, and Egypt has large reserves, it is surely too 
bad to borrow troops we tan ill spare and then to 
make us pay for our assistance.” 

These are the best things that our friends can say 
for us. The Hindu Patro l, which holds a position 
to the wealthy and patriots natives of Bengal similar 
to that which the Fnyhshman does to the British 
independent community and the Piuanr to the ad- 
ministrative and general body, speaks in terms of 
deep sorrow. This act of injustice, if persisted in, 
will grave itsolf into the memory of the people. The 
Indian J\hrror. the organ of the progressive classes 
in Bengal, declares that it could scarcely have 
credited that the British Government contemplated 
such a course, “but for a definite statement made 
from the Ministerial bomh. India Ins no part or 
lot in Egypt’s quarrel with the Mahdi. The re- 
conquest of tiro 8udan, if such a consummation is 
brought, about, will briug gain to Egvpi. and glory 
possibly to England, but ir will not bring a cent. :< 
the Indian treasury.” In a powerful leader on 
“The Iniquity of Mailing India Bay,” the Mimr 
freely acknowledges that previous charges of the 
kind may be cited. But it points out that such 
wrongs done to India in the past wore ol an ex- 
ceptional character, and it protests against their being 
converted into a permanent precedent. “ Because 
Indian troops once or twice fought out of India, and 
their cost was wrested from the Indian Govt nun out, 
is that a reason why an act of similar injustiio 
should bo perpetrated again ” This is the popular 
and nativo way of putting what the British organs 
in India express with more exactitude and reserve. 
But it matters not to which provinco or to which 
class of journals we turn. The whole of the news- 
papers throughout India are saying the same thing 
each in its own way. 

Organs of social and religious reform prefer to 
dwell on the immorality of the proceeding. “Does 
not the maun©!'/ *wks tho Indian Spectator, “in which 
the Ministers have been replying to the questions 
put to them show that thoy are doing things whi< h 
their ow T n conscience tells them they should not dor” 
A strong young political paper like the Uo minty 
Champion takes its stand upou the purely political 
ground. “Why Bhould India be a military reserve?” 
“Our Viceroys and Uommanders-in-Ohief,” it says, 
“are always proclaiming that even the increased 
army strength of the country is not adequate. Either 
the Indian army is in excess of our present require- 
ments or not. If it is, then the sooner the strength 
is reduced, and the taxpayer relieved of some portion 
of his present.intolerable burdens, the better.” The 


truth is that this attempt to charge India with the 
Suakin contingent has given a new force to the agi- 
tation against tile ever-increasing military expendi- 
ture in India, it lias reduced to the baldest terms 
the question, “Why should India be a military 
reserve?” “If troops can be spared from the Indian 
garrison.” writes the Calcutta Stitt, sman, “to light 
battles thousands of miles away, in which India ha? 
no concern, not merol> in the case of some excep- 
tional emergency, but in order to enable England to 
wage wars the cost of which would be prohd itivo il 
tho operations were carried out entirely by Biliish 
troops, the natmal conclusion suggested is that the 
Indian garrison is 1 o-ger than the circumstances of 
the country require, and that the people of India are 
being saddled with tho i oat of the excess for the 
bene lit, or what h v M ijesty’s Ministers tonimvo tc 
be the nonelt, ».f tile llr.tish taxpayer.” 

We have been candid to quote only from journal- 
which approach the question with a stmse oi respon- 
sibility as to lliu w oi U which they employ. But a 
striking fearuro « i the Indian Press, noth British 
and native, h> that on really great occasions it dis- 
plays a grave solidarity of moderation unknown 
during a erh-is in Branco or Germany, or iu any 
country of Continental Europe. The Indian news 
papers width most strenuously protest against the 
proposed charges are the most careful to acknowledge 
the Imperial liabilities of India. Thoy admit that 
omergoucins may aiise in which India might fairly 
be tailed upon to lend troops. They also admit the 
exist “in o of “hr- .id Impel nil considerations” which 
would, in a time of d-mg^r to the Empire, call forth 
the loyal ami spontaneous help of India. “ Within 
proper limit*.’ says the ( d, uPa SUif'xu.an, “ wo arc 
prepared ti, accept the principle” of joint responsi- 
bility. “And f-o, Kid, aie we.” comments tho Jiomha> 

( 7i am pi< >k. “But only on the condition that it is 
leciproral, and that a Hue i* drawn at what may bo 
truly and jointly considered as Imperial interests.” 
The present system of appealing to Imperial (on- 
siiierations whenever wo want to make India pay, 
and of ignoring Imperial considerations whenever we 
wrdi. in our own h nunci.il arrangements with Indie 
to save the poiketot the British taxpayer, is declared, 
to be “ a travesty of justice. 

These aie but a h'vvol tho embarrassing questions 
which tho proposal to saddle India with the cost of 
tho Suakiu <oniinge:it has raised in India. Thoj 
are extremely embarrassing questions, lor they run 
counter to the most >olemn declarations made by 
our Indian Government, and cast doubts upon the 
sincerity of every \ keroy and I manco Minister and 
Commander- in- Chief in India during the past twenty 
years. “ The sole material interest which India 
possesses in Egypt,” the Government of India de- 
clared on a memorable occasion, “is that the transit 
of ships through tho Suez Canal should be assured. 
.... We do not- understand on w T hat principle of 
political equity India can bo called upon to defray 
part of the cost of armed intervention in Egypt, un- 
less the Australian and other colonies are called upon 
to pay their proportionate share.” It must be re- 
membered that India regards her external expendi- 
ture on behalf ot Imperial interests as moro than 
equivalent to what might be claimed as her contri- 
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bution to naval defence in Asiatic waters. That 
expenditure includes not only coast charges for the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf and compulsory paymonts 
for establishments in connexion with Persia, China, 
and other countries far beyond her frontier. It also 
includes annual military contributions exceeding a 
million sterling, and now under the consideration of 
the Royal Commission, for the recruitment and pen- 
sions of the British Army at home. Such matters 
of permanent financial adjustment between Great 
Britain and India lie apart from the question now at 
issue. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND INDIA. 

[From the “Madras Review.’’] 

If it were possible for us in India to arrivo at 
some agreement with Englishmen on the great 
questions in debate concerning the Government of 
the country, or rather on the principles that ought to 
guide them, we might regard the future with 
equanimity and with hope. But we are confronted 
with the same difficulty in India which has been felt 
in almost every country in the world. Everybody 
will acknowledge that the sovereign has certain 
duties. The most despotic of rulers will readily 
concede that he is bound by what may be loosely 
called laws towards his subjects. The duties of 
kings are laid down in the old Hindu Sastras with a 
comprehensiveness which leave very little to be 
desired. The oligarchies of ancient Rome and of 
Venice acknowledged their responsibility for good 
government and their duties to the masses with the 
same roadiness with which the ruling classes of 
England express their willingness to ameliorate the 
conditions of the poorer classes in England. Except 
perhapB in England, however, it has been left to the 
superior and governing classes to define their own 
duties as well as the obligations of the lower classes. 

But to the lower classes the position taken by 
the apologists of the superior classes has always 
appeared unsatisfactory and generally the problem 
has been solved by civil war. There are, however, 
signs that by constitutional agitation, reforms, that 
in the olden days were attainable only by revolu- 
tions, could . now be achieved by more peaceful 
means. India itself is a striking example, and the 
reforms that have been introduced acquire a remark- 
able significance as an indication of what is possible 
by persistent and constitutional agitation. In carry- 
ing on this agitation, nothing is more instructive as a 
lesson to ourselves and to our rulers than their 
conduct in those days when labouring under dis- 
abilities, but unfortunately the memories of those 
days are easily forgotten. A Puritan clamouring 
for liberty and toleration has Loen known, when in 
power, to be more tolerant towards other sects than 
his own oppressors.^ It is far more useful therefore 
to recall to the mind of our rulers how their own 
race, living under laws far more favourable than 
our own in India, are contemporaneously with our- 
selves claiming privileges, far higher than ever 
claimed by us. Transvaal is a Boer Republic, 
where the majority of the Europeans, the Uitlanders, 
have no franchise or share in the government of the 


country. Their grievances have been held to justify 
strong remonstrances from such men as Messrs. 
Balfour and Chamberlain. They have evoked great 
sympathy in England and have been regarded 
potent enough to palliate the armed raid of Dr. 
Jameson into Transvaal. Nowhere else in the 
world are Englishmen — for the great majority of 
Uitlanders are Englishmen — forced to beg con- 
cessions from a superior race. They have always 
formed the governing body and it has been their 
pride to point out to races subject to them the 
conditions under which alone the franchise could be 
granted and they could bo allowed to take part in 
the government of the country. Transvaal is, we 
believe, the one place in the world where the 
governing body is of a different race, and the 
majority of the ruled are Englishmen who have no 
voice in the Government. It is instructive, there- 
fore, to note under what conditions they consider 
that the franchise ought to be bestowed on thom v 
and compare such conditions with those that exist in 
other countries where the Englishmen themselves 
form the dominant race and other races have to 
crave of them the indulgence, which they now pray 
may be conceded to them in Transvaal. 

The Uitlanders say that they are the vast majority 
in the State, owning more than half the land and 
taken in the aggregate, nine-tenths of the property ; 
and yet in all matters affecting their properties, 
lives, or liberties they have no voice as they are 
denied the right to vote for elo^tion to the First 
Volksraad. They protest against any taxation 
without representation. And they maintain that 
taxes which in their view are most inequitable are 
imposed. They condemn a legislature which is 
elected only by a minority, one-third of the people. 
And they assume, as not requiring any argument to 
prove the same, that when such minority is com- 
posed of a different race, speaking a different laji- 
guage, with different pursuits and traditions from 
the majority, government by such minority stands 
self-condemned. 

Turning to the executive government they com- 
plain that the power of the executive is absolute, 
with no responsibility to the people : that all legis- 
lation is initiated by the executive. 

With reference to the courts which in the absence 
of representation in the Councils is tho sole guardian 
of their rights, it is alleged that attempts are being 
constantly made to reduce them to a position sub- 
ordinate to tho Executive. The Uitlanders plead 
they have not got the right of being tried by a jury 
of their own countrymen, and that there is no chance 
of receiving even-handed justice in a trial before a 
jury of burghers. As to railways, it is a grievance 
that it is entirely in the hands of a corporation 
domiciled in Holland. The governing race is 
alleged to show a determination to retain all power 
in their own hands and to spend money on fortifica- 
tions intended to terrorise the Uitlanders. 

We believe we have fairly stated their grievances. 
Let us compare their position with ours. If in 
Transvaal they form a majority, being apparently 
double in numbers to the governing races, in India 
they form only an infinitesimal portion of the popu- 
lation. If in Transvaal they own nine-tenths of the 
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property, in India the majority of the Indians own 
almost the entire property. The difference between 
an TJitlander and a Boer is certainly not so wide as 
between an Englishman and an Indian. One would 
think, therefore, that the claims of the Indians for 
representation in the government of the Indian 
Empire are irresistible, but yet what do we find 
now ? 

In Transvaal they have at least an independent 
legislative council able to make its own laws and 
enforce them. In India we have really no such 
legislative council. In the Yolksraad there are 
some members who are able and willing to help the 
TJitlanders, and if these llitlanders succeed in per- 
suading the free and independent members generally 
of the justice of their claim there is nothing to 
prevent the Yolksraad from doing them justice. 
Butin India there is no council, free and independent, 
to be persuaded. So that while the TJitlanders 
complain of non-representation in the Free Council 
of the Republic, we have to complain that there is 
no Free Council at all for the framing of the laws, 
and to superintend the administration of such laws. 

The councils that exist in India are a more 
mockery intended to shield the executive and to 
invest with an appearance of deliberation and fair- 
ness all their high-handod acts of tyranny. They 
can only register the verdicts of the executive, and 
the non-officials are appointed to congratulate the 
officials on the consummate ability, wisdom and tact 
which, in the opinion of the latter, they always 
display. There is of course no representation, as the 
members that sit in the legislative councils are not 
members really elected by independent voters, nor 
are these sham councils in any way useful for 
effective impartial legislation or control. The Budget 
is not submitted to them for their approval. And 
they have no control ove: the spending departments, 
which, so far as the councils are concerned, are 
free to do what they like. As the executive in India 
has such entire control over the legislative councils 
it is needless to state that the laws passed by such 
councils can scarcely be relied on to safe- guard the 
natural liberties of the people against the executive. 
Where the laws are not impartial the Judges can 
do little. Yet in India we know that attempts are 
persistently being made to bring the High Courts 
into subordination to the executive. As to the masses 
they are ground down in India by judicial tyranny. 
The tax-gathering collector, and not the administrator 
of justice, is the representative of the Queen. The 
magistrates depend for their promotion on the 
Revenue officials. And tho entire administration of 
justice is subordinated to the prompt collection of 
an oppressive Revenue and to tho maintenance of the 
prestige of the superior race. The Police aro 
notoriously inefficient. From the highost to the 
lowest oppression descends through all the classes of 
society. Yet an Englishman in India if asked to 
apply a remedy by admitting the Indians to a share 
in the Government will regard such demand as 
absurd and beyond the pale of practical politics. 
The great moral force of England bohind the Uit- 
landers, the great physical force of England to 
support the Anglo-Indians makes all the difference. 

In Transvaal they plead that they have not the 


right to be tried by a jury of their own countrymen 
and that a jury of burghers will never mete out 
justice to them. In India it has been long recog- 
nised that trial by an English jury where the 
accused is an Englishman is a farce. The result is 
that the English soldier may commit any brutality 
with practical impunity. Well might an uncharitable 
Turk say in reply to Canon MacColl that it is not 
in Turkey aloue that the members of the ruling race 
are free to commit certain offences with impunity, 
and that there is one law for the ruling race and 
another for the ruled. 

As in Transvaal, the railways in India are 
generally in tho hands of companies in England 
and are worked, not with a view to India’s benefit 
and profits but as an investment for the Englishman 
and for the Englishman’s profits. Above all, the 
money raised in India is not spent in India ; crores 
and crores of rupees aro for one reason or another 
poured into England, and the life blood of India is 
being slowly but surely drained on account of a want 
of any effective check by Indians over the expendi- 
ture. Far greater reason exists in India than in 
Transvaal why the great majority of the people of 
the country ought to be allowed a voice in the 
councils of tho natiou. 

. We have assumed throughout that the Transvaal 
Uitlanders’ complaint is true that they have no 
effective voice in legislation. Let us examine this 
statement a little closely. 

The Parliament of Transvaal consist of two cham- 
bers the first Yolksraad, and the second Yolksraad. 
The members of the first Yolksraad, the President 
of the Republic, and the Commandant General are 
to be chosen by those who had the franchise previous 
to tho year 1890 and their children, who can claim 
the franchise upon the attainment of the age of 
sixteen. Before 1890 those alone had tho franchise 
who were burghers, and to be a burgher one must 
have been born within the Republic and attained 
the age of eighteen. Persons not born within tho 
Republic could till then, but not subsequently, obtain 
burgher rights by a residence of live years and 
taking the oath of allogiance. 

This franchise could also be acquired by those 
who, during a period of ten years, were qualified to 
be chosen as members of the second Yolksraad, and 
after a resolution to that eff ect has been passed by 
the first Yolksraad. 

For the second Yolksrftad, besides those entitled 
to vote for tho first Yolksraad, a white male person 
coming from elsewhere could obtain the right to vote 
after a residence of two years if he conforms to the 
laws and takes the oath of allegiance to tho Republic, 
renouncing the allegiance to the sovereign to whom 
till then he was subject. 

The second chamber can legislate on the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The mine"!, postal, telegraphic, and telephonic depart- 
ments. 

( 2 ) The making .md maintenance of waggon and postal 
roads. 

(;;) The protection of inventions, patterns, trade marks, 
and author's rights. 

(4) The working and maintenance of forests and salt pans 

(5) Company and insolvency laws. 

(U; Civil and criminal procedure. 
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(7) Su< h other matters as the first chamber may entrust it 

with. 

All the laws passed by the first chamber have the 
force cf law and cannot be vetoed by the second 
except those that trench upon the above subjects. 

The complaint is that no child born in Transvaal 
has, of right, the franchise unless his father was a 
burgher, or became naturalised under the rules 
above referred to, that uo advantage of any value is 
derived by being able to vote for election to the 
second chamber, and that the chances of obtaining 
the right to vote for election to tho first chamber are 
very remote. 

Johannesburg is a mining town, and the second 
Yolksraud have tho right of legislation with refer- 
ence to mines. It almost takes our breath away to 
see tliut the concession to legislate on tho matters 
above referred to are considered of no advantage. 
If the people of India had power to legislate on the 
criminal procedure law's, the hateful distinction 
betwerr fim 1 v»s applicable to Europeans and those 
to nati as w m-d be swept away in a moment. If 
the Indlus h ot a you o in the legislation concerning 
Forests and sail', is it to be supposed for a moment 
that the .Uutuio book would have been disfigured by 
the existing laws':' In fact, President Kruger lias 
only to inform the English Kitlanders that ho pro- 
poses to follow the beneficent Government of Eng- 
land in India. Then nothing more will be heard ui 
the UitI under claim. 

Air Lai four said something of tho character of 
the Uitlanders which Tendered it desirable that tho 
franchise claimed should be conferred on them. The 
Loers were under tho English dominion. Hating 
England's mle they emigrated northwards and 
settled in Tiansvaal, whither the}' were followed by 
the English Unwrmnent. A revolt and the recogni- 
tion oJ their independence was the result. They 
attempted to live peaceably with their English 
neighbours, and tho naturalisation laws of lN8i 
passed by them were mild. In 181)0 tho second 
Volksraad .vas created to bring tho original burghers 
and UiPnnders together as a step towards the fusion 
of tho tw «/ Yolksiaads, even after tho chief of the 
Reputes wv.s deliberately insulted wdien he visited 
Johannesburg by hauling down tho Republican fiag. 
But tho English attitude continued hostile. There 
were strong indications to show* that if the franchise 
were bestowed on the Eitlanders, it would be used 
by the majority of them, .w*ho were Englishmen, 
against the Republic, and that the Republic would bo 
merged in the surrounding English countries. Tho 
ITitlanders will not take tho oath of allegiance to 
the Republic. They will not take up arms against 
the foes of the Republic. They have been guilty 
of inviting armed intervention. Is it a wonder, 
then, that they are denied the right of franchise ? 

But what about India's past and present ? What- 
ever an Englishman who knows not of India’s past 
might say, it was India's sons, under the guidance 
of English statesmen and generals, that created the 
Indian Empire — as to her loyalty, it would be an 
insult to discuss that question. Thus we find all 
along that the attitude of Englishmen as regarded 
the mutual relations that ought to subsist between 
the rulers and the ruled, affords a strange contrast 


in the two continents of Asia and Africa. What 
little they grudge so much to give away as rulers in 
India, they indignantly demand as the ruled in the 
other. In Transvaal they ask for concessions which, 
even in spite of strong grounds, they superciliously 
deny to us in India : and, strango to say, they have 
the sympathetic conscience of intluential England to 
back them up in their demands, w hich we practically 
have not. Curiously enough, they maintain that one 
sot of political principles should guide them as a 
ruling race, and a diametrically opposite set should 
govern them when under a foreign domination. 

Finally, wq have only to ask Englishmen to bear 
in mind when considering India’s claims, that the 
President of the Union, Mr. Charles Leonard, on 
behalf of the Eitlanders, claimed, with the approval 
and sympathy of the English race, “representation ' 
as uiie i f the elementary right", of citizenship. 


Rcbtctos. 


INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW. 

Tut' Ct'nii'vn' Latr Of' India. By John I>. Mayne. 

(Madras: Higginbotham and Co. Calcutta: 

Thacker, Spink aud Co. Bombay : Thacker and 

Co. London- AY. Clowes and Sons, limited.) 

Mr. Maync’s name is a well-known guarantee for 
able, painstaking, and solid work. This is a thick 
volume of a thousand dose- packed pages, mod care- 
fully compiled, independently and vigorously thought 
out, and expressed with masterly lucidity. It super- 
sedes Mr. May no’s Commentary cu the Penal Code. 
Tho First Part consists of a print of the text of the 
Indian Penal Codo, with running commentary, clause 
by clause, and references to the Second Part. It 
occupies -28 pages. The Second Part offers a metho- 
dised view' of the Criminal Law at present adminis- 
tered in India, so far os it is based on tho Penal 
Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, and the Evidence 
Ait. In his exposition Mr. Mac no makes an unusu- 
ally extensive use of the decisions of tho Civil Courts 
— a procedure justifiable on the morits, and likely to 
bo especially welcomed by advocates and judges out 
of reach of tho law libraries of tho Presidency towns. 
Uo has also made very large reference to English 
authorities in his explanations of the Codo, uudoterred 
by tho reprobation of the practice by tho Judicial 
Committee. We are on Mr. Mayne’s side. You 
cannot turn the loaves of any volume of Indian 
reports without seeing that he is following the 
example of the Indian Courts ; and he justly feels 
bound to “ supply the local Bar and Bench with the 
authorities by which their proceedings will un- 
doubtedly be tested on appeal." Besides, in the 
application of the clear-cut rules of the Code to the 
multifarious facts of the various cases, “the recorded 
experience of centuries of English experts must be 
of the highest importance." The volume is un- 
doubtedly a great contribution to the exposition and 
elucidation of a most important branch of law ; and 
it will be found useful for reference in England an 
well as in India, notably on the discusskm.of pm»r 
ciples. 
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MEN OF THE SOUTH. 
Rtyrexcntative Min of Southern India . (Madras: 

# Price Current Press. ] Six;.) 

“ Let us praise famous men and the fathers that 
begat us.” It was a happy thought of Mr. G. 
Paramaswaran Pillai, the enterprising Editor of the 
Madras Standard , to publish in his paper a series of 
sketches of the distinguished men of Southern India. 
Now he has selected for separate publication the 
lives of a do/en of those representative men, with 

P ortraits which, though on a small scale, noverthe- 
}ss show the interesting faces of the group. We 
should have boon better pleased if Mr. Pillai had 
given us two or three dozen sketches, instead of 
one; indeed, we should havo welcomed his “Portrait 
Gallery ” eutire. The fame of many of the men ma} r 
as yet bo only local, but one likes to keep in view 
the rising as well as the completed careers of men 
that do good service in tlioir day and generation. 
The selection now bofore us represents a remarkable 
variety of public work : 

“Among the Princes and Zemindar* of Southern India none 
are better known than Sir I burnt Yarma, the late Maharaj. of 
lYavam ore, and Sir Yi/ia Kama, tin* late Mali a raj s of 
V t/.ianagram. Sir Madava Kow, V. Rainiengar, <\ V. liunga. 
Oharlu, and A Shoshia Sa*tu iro arknowkdged on all liands 
to bo tho most, distinguished of South Indian statesmen. As a 
linguist, <\ V. Kimgauada Sastri has left heliiud him a repu- 
tation which is unique. As .1 jurist, none has surpissed Sir 
T. Muthu^awmy Aiyar. in the field of education, nobody has 
yet been found to take the place of Iiai bahadur Uopul Row 
and Rai lkthadur Kunganada Mudaliar. And there breathed 
not sturdier patriots than <Ja/aIu Ijak'dimmui.wi (Petty and 
Salem Rama.-awiuy Mudalitr." 

With a singlo exception — Mr. S'-shia Sastri — thoy 
are all dead and gone. Put their memory is dearly 
therishod by their countrymen, and their influence 
is a living forco for good to-day. It is irrelevant to 
enquire whether they wero “ great ” men, or to 
classify them in the world’s scale of notoriety. They 
were at least the salt 01 the society thoy adorned, 
and wo should be glad if means could be found of 
making known to Englishmen at home tho qualities 
that endeared them to their compatriots and in- 
fluenced their own society. 

We shall con tine ourselves to picking out a few 
Illustrative points. Sir Kama Yarma did much for 
reform in Travancore. “Department after depart- 
ment was taken up and reorganised — tho Judu iary, 
the Revenue, the Police, the salt, down to the anche 
and tho elephant ; in spite of tho clamours of the 
time, who can say that each was not left on the 
whole, either hotter ordered or better maimed?” 
The Revenue Survey and Settlement was a great 
scheme, boldly conceived and executed. His High- 
ness, “ in eafnest and indefatigable application to 
business, was a modol for the whole service to 

follow His daily routine was a routine of 

incessant labour. Scarcely any lamp in the town 
was put out later in the night, or lit up earlier in 
the morning, than the reading-lamp on the Maha- 
raja’s writing-desk.” He took a personal and very 
practical interest in science. Sir Yi/ia llama of 
Vizianagram. was in charge of his zemindary for 
thirty* years, and “ it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that he lived and died a model prince.” Theso 
Tillers" ‘present a very different picture from tho 
traditional voluptuary of popular imagination. 


Sir Madava liow, “the Turgot of India,” as Mr. 
Fawcett styled him, did admirable service as Dewan 
of three native States — Travancore, Iudoro, and 
llaroda ; and perhaps he is the best known of the 
series. Mr. Y. Kumiengar did excellent work both 
as administrator and as legislator, and Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot publicly said of him that “ whether as 
regards the uprightness of his character, the ex- 
cellence of his judgment, the honesty of his purposo, 
or the independence of his action, ho has not his 
superior in any one of tho legislative bodies now at; 
work in this great Indian Empire.” liunga Oharlu, 
the son of a clerk in the Chinglepufc Colic ctorato, 
ably administered, under trying conditions, the pro- 
vince of Mysore ; and it was he who, as Dowan, 
organised the Representative Assembly. Soshia 
Sastri, also tho son of poor parents, succeeded Sir 
Madava Row as Rowan of Travarn ore, and later 
became Dewan of Rudukota. On his retirement 
from the latter post, Lord Wenlock said: “The 
result of Iris labours lias been so successful that 
what was at tho time of his accession to office almost 
a wreck is at tho present moment a prosperous 
possession.” The capacity, energy, resolution, and 
integrity of such administrators well deserve a per- 
manent record : and stay-at-home Englishmen ought 
to lie made acquainted with the facts. 

Sir T. Muthusawmy Aiyar left behind him the 
reputation of a great judge— -a reputation that rests 
on most solid foundations. Kunganada Sastri, who 
rose to the Legislative Council, was the greatest 
linguist of India. He was master of fourteen 
languages at his death, and was busy at a fifteenth. 
Gopal Row spent his energies in the Educational 
Department, mainly in connexion with the Kumba- 
konam College. *‘It is no disparagement to many 
well-known nan.es,” wrote Dr. Miller, “when we 
say that few' of the educated sons of Southern India 
held so high a pla< a in the regard of natives and 
Europeans equally, and that fewer still have done so 
much to mould the generations that are to come.” 
Kunganada Mudaliar, too, was a teacher — a Pro- 
fessor in the Presidency College. “His devotion to 
public duty, his services as a teacher and a professor, 
as an educationist, and as a friend of progress, were 
invaluablo.” Such was the opinion of » v ir Muthu- 
sawmy Aiyar. The roputation of Lakshminarasu 
Chetty and Ramasawmy Mudaliar rests on the 
courage, strenuousness, and level-headedness of their 
action as public men. 
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Tliore is much satisfaction in the commemoration 
of men whose work has boon done in the loss promi- 
nent walks of life, but whose influence may not on 
that account be the less pervading, powerful, and 
permanent. In this connexion, too, it is very 
pleasant to note the far-reaching effects of the work 
of several English teachers — especially of Mr. Powell, 
Principal of the Madras High School, afterwards 
Director of Public Instruction, “ the pioneer of 
higher education in Southern India,” who had as 
pupils a large proportion of these distinguished and 
useful men. Speaking of this veteran educationist, 
Itunga Charlu said: 

“When J recall to my mind the singleness of purpose and 
devotion with which he g.n.? him.-elf up to the edu< at ion of 
those placed under his . mv during a period attended with 

many discouragement* and difliemtic* .... and when I 
reflect ihnt he was able t<> nmtiiir.e with undiminidied interest 
these by no means easy labour* during the period of nearly a 
a quarter of a century, it is impossible not to bo overpowered 
with a feeling of udmiraliu-*. aud gratitude. Remarkable as 
lio was for the thoroughness and pre« ision of his t»*achiug and 
the extensive range- of information, which he was able to place 
before his students, that whbh most impressed their mind was, 

T think, the silent but endurirg inliuen.e of his high and ox- 
emphtry character/ ’ 

Such are the services that go beyond all others to 
the making of a nation. 

It is further interesting to see that at least five of 
the men here conmieiiicratod rcso from the humblest 
beginnings : 

“ Ri» Muthu-awmy Aiv..,- be -ran life on a salary ._>f Re. 1 p t r 
Kamiengai*.- futh-r was hardly able to ediu.de his 
s m. It would ha\e been i: ipossible for I’uiiga Charlu to get 
himself educated without the a mere us help he received from 
Mtme of his di-bint relatives, Runganadu Sastri owed bin edn- 
cation entirely to the gouen »-ity of a District Judge. Seshia 
S.iRtri w.o equally pu r. Ail these were men whom poverty 
had inured to Imub-hip, and uc -ossify had compelled t<> exer- 
tion ; and the habit* 0 ev h;, 1 acquired in the early s< hoc-1 of 
difficulty liad served them in g ->d stead in later year*." 

Another moral to be drawn from those lives — a 
moral of the highest practical concern — may also bo 
given in the words of Mr. Piliai : 

“ The British Government in spite of their ju*t laws and love 
of fair play, afford little scope for distinction to native-* and 
give them little encouragement. We wonder what would 
have been the fire of Sir Mu lava Row, Runga Charlu, 

Jt union g;ir, and Seshi.i S.\etri. if there were no Nati’vo Stah-M 
in India. Ilamiengar would Lave retired as Superintendent 
of Stamps or Inspector-Gc-ru-ral of Registration ; to Se*hia 
Sastri no more responsible pl.»e would have been open than 
that of Head SheristatLr of the Board of Revenue : the 
ambition of Runga Charlu would have leapt no higher than 
the appointment of a Deputy Collector ; and Sir Madura Row 
would have at best been an efficient revenue officer. Those 
officers would have afforded little room for the display of their 
intellectual attainments, « r f >r the exercise of their statesman- 
like instincts and they would have lived aud died like any 
other plodding, prospering offii nil in the Revenue Department 
under Government 

*' Even Gopal Row and Runganada Mudaliar, whose abilities 
were of the highest, w.*re the lesser lights they were on 
account of the restrictions placed on them by the British 
Government. In spite of his great reputation as a teacher, his 
recognised ability, and the success and distinction with which 
he had conducted the duties of principal for three years in the 
Kumlukonam College, Gopal Row was never confirmed as 
IVincipal, and it was several years subsequently that he was 
admitted even into the graded service as Professor of History 
and Political Economy in the Presidency College. Runganada 
Mudaliar was not treated u whit better. A man of Lis genius 
had to act as professor for sixteen years in some capacity or 


other before he was confirmed as Professor of Mathematics in 
the Presidency Collego ! Even Sir T. Muthusawmy Aiyar 
could only act as Chief Justice. He was permitted to soar no 
higher/* 

Mr. Pillai’s volume is very suggestive as well as 
informing, and he deserves great credit for placing 
it before the public- in a form likely to circulate its 
oontents much more widejy than oven the columns of 
the Madras Standard . ' • 
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The The final decision of the Cabinet to 
Borrowed charge upon the Indian revenues the 
Troops. Quinary expenses of the Indian force 
despatched to Suakin seems to lend colour to the 
theory that the debate in the House of Commons 
waa postponed from June 4th to July Gth not so much 
in deference to the request of the Government of 
India as because discussion would have been incon- 
venient to the Cabinet at the earlier date. In the 
present number of India some attempt is made to 
come to terms with the largo mass of material which 
the discussion has produced. On another page will 
be found signed articles by 8ir W. Wedderburn, 
M.P., and Mr* J. Dacosta upon particular issues raised 
in the debates in bojh Houses, while in our editorial 
col umn s and “Our London Letter” respectively we 
deal with the larger questions and the minor inci- 
dents of a controversy that promises to render im- 
possible in the future a repetition of the shabby 
transaction out of which it arose. Elsewhere we 
print descriptions of the scenes in both Houses of 
Parliament by an eye-witness, a critical analysis 
of the Parliamentary papers issued in anticipation 
of the debates, and a series of typical extraots 


intended to convey to Indian readers some slight 
idea of the truly remarkable volume of considered 
rebuke which has assailed the Government's un- 
handsome policy from the press of all parties, and in 
all quarters of the country. 


Th8 Indian Budget is, at the time of 
The Indian writing, expocted to come on for dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons on 
some day in the second week of August. On 
July lGth Sir W. Wedderburn put questions to 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons for the 
purpose of obtaining some sort of undertaking that 
the whole of the discussion should not be rushed 
through in a single sitting. Mr. Balfour's answer 
was evasive. He could not hold out any hope of 
being able to give more time than had been given 
in previous years. But during recent years, at any 
rate, two days have been granted — one for 
the general debate on the motion for going into 
committee, the other for discussion of the Budget 
itself. The crop of questions which call for notioe 
this year is certainly not less than usual. Apart 
from the general scope and contents of the Financial 
Statement — which, since April last, has not ceased 
to receive attention in our columns — there are at 
least two questions of prime importance which may 
be expected to provoke disoussion, namely, the 
occupation of Chitral and the re-arrangement of the 
cotton duties. Sir Henry Fowler, in the remarkable 
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speech which he delivered on Sir W. Wedderb urn’s 
motion for the adjournment of the House, suggested 
that he was waiting for the debate on the 
Indian Budget to discuss the latter question. On 
both questions, as it happens, his policy has been 
reversed by his successor. Sir W. Wedderburn 
recalled Sir H. Bowler’s statement to Mr. Balfour, 
but Mr. Balfour, whose indifference to Parliamentary 
proceedings is passing into a byword, had not heard 
of it. Tho way in which the Indian Budget is, at 
the best of times, hurried through the House of 
Commons is discreditable enough ; but if only one 
day is allowed this year, and Sir nonry Fowler 
delivers a voluminous speech on the cotton duties, it 
is obvious that thero will be time for little else except 
Lord George Hamilton’s official statement. It is the 
duty of the Government to prevent this stilling of 
discussion — a duty which the withdrawal of the 
Education Bill ought to have rendered comparatively 
easy. 

The deposition of the Maharaja of 
^ Xe Case aWar ^alawar ^ the Government of India, 

without any enquiry by an impartial 
tribunal or any possibility of appeal, has led, as it 
was bound to do, to a debate in the House of 
Commons. Lord G. Hamilton and some of the 
Irish members alike deprecated Mr. Herbert 
Roberts’s motion for the adjournment on July 21st, 
though on different grounds. The occasion was, of 
course, inopportune in the judgment of the Secretary 
of State, but as the criticism would have been 
applied to any other occasion by a critic who is 
singularly ready to defend the bureaucratic actB of 
the Government of India, though he is not so ready 
to accede to its just requests, Lord G. Hamilton’s 
remonstrances do not call for serious notice. Many 
of the Irish members, however, whose generous aid 
to the Indian reform party wo have often had the 
pleasure of acknowledging, were disposed to look 
with hostility upon a motion which seemed to 
threaten the progress of the Irish Land Bill. We 
mako no doubt that the objectors would now admit 
that the excellence of some portions of the Irish 
Land Bill is no answer to the deposed Maharaja’s 
claim for justice. Lord George Hamilton went out 
of his way with so little tact to labour the annoyance 
of the Irishmen that they must have perceived his 
purpose, and are not likely, at his implied invitation, 
to cease to take friendly notice of Indian questions. 
The moral pointed by the Jhalawar case is as simple 
as it is grave. The British Government simply can- 
not afford to create among the loyal Princes and 
Chiefs of the Native States the impression that their 
rights may be capriciously destroyed and that, if 
allegations are brought against them, they may be 


condemned unheard. The refusal of the Govern* 
ment of India to submit its case against the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar to an impartial tribunal is 
strange in exact proportion to the Government’s 
belief in the justice of what it has done. If the 
Maharajd has been rightly deposed, why should the 
Government shun enquiry ? If enquiry cannot 
safely be faced, why is not the Maharaja restored? 
In no matter does it behove the Government of 
India to walk more circumspectly than in its deal- 
ings with Native States, and in no case are the 
advantages of an impartial tribunal more obvious or 
more substantial than in a case between a Native 
Prince and a Political Agent. Those who read the 
Blue-book may be moved to reflect upon the duties 
of this important officer. One would think that his 
first duty was to guide and help a young Prince, and 
to regard his shortcomings as, in Borne sort, a dis- 
credit to his responsible adviser. 


“ Moral arid the * ace the aiinua l “State- 
Material ment of the Moral and Material Pro- 
Progress.” g res8 and Condition of India” all 
is well. Indeed, there is hardly a single department 
of national activity where the official eye fails to 
discern signs of improvement. Where the figures 
happen to go the wrong way, they still manage some- 
how to set off the superior rectitude of the figures 
that go the right way. The difficulty is to know 
the true significance of the masses of statistics, 
whether by the help of the official gloss or in spite of 
it. The record of legislation, viceregal or provincial, 
is extremely modest. The most important general 
Acts were, of course, those dealing with the cotton 
duties. In Bengal and in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh some amendment and expansion of munici- 
pal Acts was accomplished ; in Bombay a territorial 
extension was given to certain laws; but not a single 
Act from Madras received the assent of the Governor- 
General. The energy of the legislators appears to 
have been directed elsewhere. The main point, no 
doubt, is quality ; but the tale of legislative achieve- 
ment would hardly seem to keep pace with the 
development of the needs of the country and with 
advancing opinion. Meantime, it is gratifying to 
find that, although there has been no enlargement 
of municipal authority, nor any increase in the num- 
ber of municipalities, the general municipal results 
of the year still gain a very decent official approval. 
u The conduct of business by the municipal com- 
mittees was, in the majority of cases, considered by 
the governments of the various provinces to be satis- 
factory.” The approval is subject to a certain quali- 
fication, indeed— a qualification well worth sig-, 
nalising with emphasis, although it might easily be 
paralleled in places where municipal government 
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has been in operation for centuries. “ The interest 
taken in municipal mattors by the electors,” we are 
told, “ was far from keen.” This lack of serious 
interest in homo matters necessarily tells on the 
argument for a more general application of tho 
principle of Home Rule, and wo should be glad to 
see it reformed away. At tho same time, “measures 
for the improvement of tho water supply, which is 
still very deficient over India, were taken or sanc- 
tioned during the year in each province, and many 
important drainage works were proceeded with.” 
There is life iu the system, clearly; but tho official 
criticism ought to prompt the electors to strike its 
roots deeper, and to show to all men, beyond cavil, 
that they are in real earnest about tho principle 
involved. 

In most of the provinces, substantial 
Sanitation anil advances are reported in the much- 

needed work oi sanitation. It is wuith 
remarking that the Mali. Irani Surnamoyi, CM., 
had the gonerosity to undertake to defray them si i- 
Tiiatod cost of a scheme for the water supply of 
Berhampore— an example that ought to bn fruitful, 
not merely for similar contributions, but for im- 
pressing on tho Indian mind the importance of 
sanitary works. The European troops had a bad 
year. Erituio fever was the cause of 38 per cent, of 
tho deaths; venereal diseases and ague of 31 and 
117 per cent, of the hospital eases. No fewer than 
1,808 men. or ‘Jo 13 per 1,000 of strength, were 
invalided, 30 per cent, of them being discharged as 
unlit for further s or vice. India is evidently no plm-e 
for raw recruits, and oven men over 23 need a great 
deal of acclimatising; yet 00 per cent, of the invalided 
wero under Jo, and 81 per cent, of tho total strength 
had seen less than live yearn* sorviee. Tliero is a 
problem of ecouom}' here, apparently. Tho com- 
parison of the death-rate from enteric fever among 
the Native troops with that of tho European troops 
— 0 03 with 3*73 per 1,000 -suggests a drastic in- 
vestigation of the different conditions of physique and 
habit of the two classes. Among the general popula- 
tion, the death-rate for all the provinces rose from 
25*73 per l,00(£in 1893 to 33*98 ; and in the North- 
West Provinces aild Oudh, the figure went as high as 
42*3 1. Fover was tho great enemy. The supreme im- 
portance of sanitation w*as very painfully vindicated. 
How did it stand with agriculture? Tho statistics 
are not so complete as could be wished, more than 
one-ninth of the whole area of India being, for some 
inscrutable reason, still outsido tho figures returned. 
The wheat harvest varied greatly iu different pro- 
vinces, while the area cultivated with wheat was 
a little over the normal of recent years, though less 
than in 1893-94. In the last ten years the export 
has gone down very materially, notwithstanding the 


spurt of 1891-92 in rospouso to the dearth in Eastern 
Europe. The figure for 189*1-95 is little more than 
half that for tho preceding year, and it is less than 
one-third of 1 8 S3*. S3, The reasons offered are the 
abundance of America, and of Argentina (‘specially, 
and the low prices in Europe; but is said that 
a marked recovery set in early in i 895-90. The 
important oil seeds crop was considerably — almost 
one-third— -under tho normal, owing to tho ravages 
of excessive moisture and blight, tftill tho export 
was largely over that of any former year, except 
the year immediately preceding. T.'ie rieo harvest, 
on tho other hand, ‘‘gave a bumper yield in 
Bengal,” where close upon two-thirds of the normal 
rice area lies. The export, though comparatively 
small, was 30 per <mit. over tho preceding years. 
“ Two-thirds of the exports went from Burma; more 
than half the exports worn sent to Europe, and most 
of the remainder to Ceylon mid Further Asia.” The 
treasury netted almost the record duty on rice ex- 
port. Tho cotton area contracted somewhat, but 
Mill it kept above the nonnal ; the season, however, 
was unfavourable, through heavy or untimely rains, 
arnl the yield was mil ' i bt*lnw the average every- 
where, and coiHdor.ihV below tho previous year. 
Tho exports of raw coffon tdiow much variation 
during tho past decade, and last ) oar tho figure was 
unpreced curly low. Tea h Junking up, and tho 
export is steadily rising. Tho JTiit«d Kingdom i< 
India’s host customer for tea. The variations of 
ta.sto m tho past generation u»o naims. In 1833 
we took 93 per cent, of our imported b*n from China, 
and only 2 per cegt. from India. In 1883 wo took 
unly 83 per cent, from Chirm, but 30 per cent, from 
India, and J per confc. fine, l 'm Ion, which now comes 
into the account. I he percentages havo almost 
Me.idily gone forward iu the hh;uo direction, and iu 
1893, while (.'hina’s contribution h .m fallen to 10 per 
tent., India’s has mh. triced to 10 per cent., and 
Ion’s to 82 per tout. At the same time, the 
average import price oi f-hina tea is 8 0d. per lb , 
while Indian and (V\ion ten felrh an average price 
of lOd. per lb. There can be no doubt, however, 
that, if the mind of the (lovernrient could hogivan 
rnoro freely to the general conditions of agriculture, 
thoro ought to be immense advances in all tho forms 
of production. 

Tin; railways furiuMi the hugest 
A Record of figures to tho budget of public works 

The total expenditure of Ux. 23 , 592 . 81 !) 
exceeded the total revenue by ltx. 2 , 338 , 189. Much 
of the mileage has been laid down primarily for 
strategic purposes, aud is not expected to pay in 
direct returns. This is especially the case on the 
Punjab side. Everywhere a railway fosters de- 
velopment, and opens up a way for ideas to 
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penetrate ; and it is one of the best forms of 
famine insurance. But, after all, the question comes 
round to the point, How far can India afford it ? 
A large part of the material has to be paid in gold, 
and it is only an insignificant fraction of the dividends 
that finds its way into Indian pockets. The railway 
problem calls for an attention it cannot possibly 
receive while the directing minds of the country are 
squabbling on the frontiers. Nor is the irrigation 
system free from elements of anxiety. “The 
immense systems of large artificial water channel t 
with which some parts of India are covered, would 
appear at first sight to offer unrivalled opportunities 
for water carriage.” Undoubtedly. “But though 
tfforts have been made to organise navigation 
services on the larger irrigation canals, it cannot be 
said that, on the whole, they have met with a largo 
measure of success. In many cases, the receipts 
from the traffic have failed to cover the working 
expenses.” The unsuitability of alignment and 
level for navigation can hardly be the sole, or the 
main, reason ; and one would like to know the 
nature and extent of the said efforts of organisation. 
Still, the objoct of irrigation works is to irrigate ; 
and, on this, the main point of the business, we are 
told that “ there are great differences in the financial 
success of the irrigation works in the various pro- 
vinces.” On the whole, however, the percentage of 
net receipts on capital outlay for 1891-9.) is set down 
at 4*3— a figure fractionally less than those of the 
two previous years. The “ minor ” works are more 
successful financially than the “major,” which are 
handicapped by large initial outlay. The move- 
ments of trade have a special Parliamentary paper 
to themselves, and are merely outlined here. 
The disturbance caused by the closing of the 
mints and the re-imposition of import duties in 
1893-94, and by the re-impoeition of the cotton 
duties, with the countervailing excise, in December 
1894, left its mark. “Among the decreases of im- 
ports that in metals and hardware was the most 
notable ; yet the duty on iron and steel, the imports 
of which fell 13 per cent., was only one per cent, ad 
valorem ” — a sufficiently good illustration of the sen- 
sitiveness of the market. “.There were large in- 
creases in the exports of rice, jute goods, and 
considerable increases under most other staples, so 
that the gross value of merchandise exports, exclu- 
sive of re-exports, was 103J millions against 102 
millions in the preceding year, and was higher than 
it had ever been before, notwithstanding the groat 
decline in the exports of raw cotton and wheat.” 
The net excess of exports over imports of mer- 
chandise, Government transactions, and treasure, is 
given at Rx. 33,352,642— an extremely large figure. 
What does it mean but a serious draining of the 
country ? “In the trade of every country with the 


rest of the world,” says Professor Thorold Rogers, 
“ if the community is doing well, the imports are 
always in excess of exports, when interpreted in 
money value or priceB.” If the community is doing 
well ! How, then, is India doing, on this official 
statement ? And the tale is the same year by year, 
with variation only in the figures of the adverse 
balance. The figures given from 1890-91 to 1893-94 
are Rx. 9,057,843, Ex. 27,123,285, Rx. 29,978,613, 
Rx. 1 1,467,943 — a continuous record of exhaustion. 

The deplorable position of the finances, 

T MiUt-msm° f * rue causes depletion, has 

been fully exposed and commented 
on in these columns. Land Revenue, Forest, and 
Registration are the only heads of revenue that 
show a decrease. The Land Revenue, in spite 
of official exertions, went down Rx. 206,128. “On 
the whole,” we are told, “ the tendency of the 
land revenue is to increase gradually and slowly: ” in 
the past generation it has been increasing at the rate 
of about a million every five years. But this increase 
is partly due to territorial extension, as in the case of 
Upper Burma ; and there is an ominous lack of elasticity 
in this, by far the most important, source of revenue. 
In Bengal, there were in the year under notice 1,466 
sales of land for arrears, the estates being mostly 
small and of little value. The relations of landlord 
and tenant were 1 ‘ strained in particular localities, 
owing to the levy of illegal cosses by landholders, 
the illegal enhancement of rente, no-rent combinations 
among tenants, exorbitant exactions by landholders,” 
and so forth. The Bengal Tenancy Act “ continues to 
work smoothly ; ” but the number of suits under the 
Rent Tenancy Law has gone up to 238,399, a strong 
and steady increase. In the North-West Provinces, 
the coercive processes rose from 71,000 to 75,000; 
the attachments of property for arrears, from 7,016 
to 9,642, though the sales of defaulters’ property 
went down from 354 to 336. “ The number of suits 

and applications under the rent law was 271,592, or 
3 per cent, above the total of 1892-93, and was larger 
than in any previous year. Of the suits, over 90 per 
cent, were, as in previous years, for arrears of rent.” 
Similar statements are made in respect of the other 
provinces — except Madras, whose figures have at- 
tained a special interest. The euphemistic “coercive 
process,” we may note, was in special request in 
fertile Berar. There, we learn, “ the number of 
coercive processes issued against defaulters showed 
an increase, there having issued 15,638 writs of 
demand against 10,324 in the previous year ; in 46 
cases, personal property was sold for arrears; 298 
fields were also sold ; but no defaulters were sent to 
prison.” An increase of over 50 per cent, is, indeed, 
an increase ! And. this in fertile Berar ! We are 
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sick of customs and excise, as well as of the salt tax. 
Tho impression remains that, in spite of the large 
figures and the multifarious business recorded in this 
Blue-book, the community is not doing well — not 
anything like so well as it might do. The sources of 
hindrance and mischief are hidden away under a 
smooth and smiling surface of cheerful figures. It 
is alike useless to ban or to entreat. But the first 
step towards a satisfactory administration is the 
abandonment of military enterprise, and tho release 
of the official energies for internal oversight and 
direction. 


Tue proposals laid before the Legis- 
Tho Cotton i ft ti ve Council by the millowners of 
Bombay and Calcutta with regard 
to the cotton duties wero rejocted, according to the 
statement of the Viceroy, mainly because they lacked 
“ some reasonable chance of finality.” But it must 
not be assumed that the arrangements actually made 
by tho Government of India are regarded even by 
their authors as final. For the Viceroy himself found 
it “ impossible to give the honourable rnomber (Mr. 
Playfair) the pledge he asks”; Mr. Playfair having 
requested some assurance that the measures of the 
Government would ensure finality. This admission 
makes it impossible silently to acquiesce in the 
existing state of affairs, even though Lord George 
Hamilton be backed by a Ministerial majority which, 
in the debate on the payment of Indian troops 
despatched to Suakin, has proved its capacity for 
voting against its convictions at the bidding of its 
leader. The printed return of the protest recorded 
in the Minutes of the India Council by JSir James 
Peile and Sir Alexander Arbufchnot against the 
despatch of April 2nd, togother with the answer of 
Lord George Hamilton, adds little material to the 
discussion which has been carried on in these 
columns. But it throws some light on the methods 
by which the present Government is in the habit of 
attaining its ends, and it is valuable as the record of 
an official and expert criticism of tho crudities of 
Lord George Hamilton’s direction of affairs. The 
Secretary of State, in his reply, lays great stress on 
what he regards as the self-evident fairness and 
equity of his decision. He appears to be sincerely 
enamoured of the uniformity of bis 3J- per cent on 
all mill-made cloth, which was his answer to the 
problem how “to put the two great competing in- 
dustries on terms of porfect equality.” Either he 
is a master of the art of self-deception, or he is less 
candid than might be desired. No other hypothesis 
can explain his re-assertion of belief in the justice 
of the famous despatch. No doubt, as Sir James 
Peile points out, the formula, “tax all cloth and free 
all yarn,” looks eminently plausible. But examined 
in the light of the previous enactment it amounts 


simply to this: — tax Indian cloth, which was 
hitherto untaxed, and free Lancashire yarn, for 
Indian yarn was already free. Not even an appeal 
to the sacred name of Free Trade can be held to 
justify a tax which competent opinion unanimously 
pronounces iniquitous, while even the frequent in- 
vocations of that doctrine display glaring inconsis- 
tencies. Did not the Secretary of State record in 
writing on May 5th his conviction that the 3 A per 
cent, duty on mill- woven goods would not onablo 
hand looms to compete successfully with power 
mills ? Why, then, does he endeavour to make a 
point on April 16th by declaring, “Moreover, tho 
hand looms compete not merely with tho Indian 
mills, but also with tho Lancashire mills”? Either 
the duty is protective or it is not. If it is protective, 
what becomes of Lord George Hamilton’s unswerv- 
ing championship of economic truth, his sole osten- 
sible reason for the re-arrangement of tho tax? If 
it is not protective, then there can bo no possible 
reason for the reduction from 5 to 6 A per cent, and 
the increased incidence of the tax. As a matter of 
fact, the Government of India knock the bottom out 
of their own position by tacitly admitting the objec- 
tion. Sir James Westland said, “ Manchester may 
justly object to being preventod from trying tho 
experiment [of exporting coarse counts to IndiaJ 
by our insisting on interposing in the way of it a 
duty to which wo do not subject the goods of 
Indian manufacture.” Lord Goorge Hamilton 
wrote on May 5th, “Tho possible competition of 
mills in native States cannot at present be a serious 
factor in tho problem.” Tho upshot of tho whole 
matter is that Lancashire must be guarded against 
any possibility of protective interference either in 
the present or in tho future. Indian manufactures 
must wait for satisfaction until the grievance becomes 
a pressing evil. Perhaps those who know tho 
methods of the Indian Government would a9sig** an 
even longer term. 

Tue intorosts of the mass of Indian 
Tho Burden consumers have been subordinated 
on India. ^ ^0 demands of Lancashire, and 
no argument is too paltry, no fallacy too obvious, 
to be called into requisition to bolster up the 
injustice. Lancashire objects to the remission of 
the tax on coarser counts, because she anticipates 
in consequence an increased demand for those counts 
and lees demand for tho higher counts which ehe 
supplies. The Secretary of State declares the re- 
mission futile, because as the higher counts rise ii* 
price through the imposition of the duties the lower 
counts rise in sympathy with them. Sir J. West- 
land shows that the increase caused by the tax would 
be microscopic— less than a halfpenny per head per 
annum on all consumers. To reconcile such arga- 
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meats as these is beyond the power of the human 
intellect. An in (minimal rise in price cannot 
■possibly produce the dislocation which is prophesied 
by the Manchester interest. And. if a general rise 
in price is certain to take place whether the lower 
counts aro exempt or not, then there was no reason 
lor extending the tax so as to include those counts, 
on the pretext of a probable dislocation. If Lord 
George Hamilton's Matemcut represents the opinion 
of the Guvornniub, India might still have been 
allowed to have her own way in a matter which on 
his own showing was indifferent. Tot with famine 
threatening in the North-West, with increased expen- 
diture on account of Chitral, with trouble looming 
.u Thibet, plans blowing at Simla with Herat as 
their objective, and money required for mobilisation 
with heaven knows what object, the Government 
had tho audacity to take advantage of a sudden riso 
»n the rupee' nm! some other equally fortuitous 
i i*c routes of income, and to present, tho consumers or 
manufacturers of Lancashire goods with So lakhs of 
jupees. Mr. Ihhty fait estimated the reduction, under 
the real rar.gu. lent, of duty on Lancashire goods 
lit dll lakhs, or d7 percent. Tho increase of duty 
on Indian goods by tho inclusion of all cloth under 

* he o’, pci cent, excise was 11 lakhs, or SOU percent 
Vet after the statements uud calculations put forward, 
by Mir .James Westland with a view to minimising 
?ho restrictive tendencies of tho .*> per cent, impost 

tra-bs wo ere » \»>ected to believe that the roduc- 
:ion of 1 1 per ;r nt is s real boon to Lancashire. In 
■.lie rosie cr, m- doubt, it was a great concession in 

0 < - cl ii o Muuchesior party, {jpuplod tn it was 

w tilt the ext*.i.si' U <>» ihe excise. Pecuniarily it can 
have (ouferr'd little, it' any, benefit on Kuglish 
lop.oii manufuctinei’^. Put it certainly did gratify 

1 trade jciilm. v. As a t op tu Orborus it has been 
,fiavh] wii.lv mu. thing powers nut of all proportion 
i, its ical u .pojtm i-e. I'll ti e other V ale, tho 
addition of 1 i lnuh* to the burden of India has 

* quallv an im.iMUuao in no way commensurate with 
•s jneie p( • mv.uiy value. In tho fust plate, it. must 

.uevitiibly full '-n the \ny poorest class of the com 
Annuity. tiio^e who h\o always on the verge of 
.■‘‘nival ion. Stroud a* , it increases, as bus been 
***U*d, at the aiui:m". « into of b(lo per cent, the 
i mtributlon* levied <-a J ndian cotton manufactures 
under tho previous regulations. Thirdly, it falls 
siioit by 10 lakhs of the sum remitted by tho reduc- 
tion of the duties from .< to JJA per cent , and herein 
leaves tho Indian taxpayer ample ground fur com- 
plaint. No <mo denies that India is taxed to the 
ntanst limit of her capacity. Yet when the Govern- 
ment found itself enriched by a series of windfalls 
with that rarest of blessings in India— a surplus— it 
could devise no better means of employing its 
surplus than to present ./0 lakhs to the classes best 


able to pay, and to spend 50 lakhs on mobilisation, 
while it extorted a paltry 11 lakhs from the peasant 
in ordor to gratify the cotton lords of Manchester. 


<tT . . . No doubt. 11 lakhs is in itself a 

“Jiolc-nnu- . . , _ 

Corner” comparatively insignificant sum. it 

Legislation. j K e <pally truo that tho thirty or forty 
thousand sterling which India is to be called upon 
to pay to the troops at Suakin is a mere drop 
in tho soa compared with tho huge sum dealt with 
every year in tho Indian Budget. But it is the last 
straw that breaks tho camol’s back, and there aro 
only too manifest signs to show that the loyalty of 
India is being tested within dangorously short rungo 
of tho breaking strain. Tho very excellent theory 
on which tho Government of India is supposed to 
work is that England governs India for the benefit 
of tho Indians. As Professor Munson pertinently 
enquires, would any self-governing col my be likely 
to submit to tho treatment meted out to India on the 
cotton question ? Money is urgently needed for the 
development of tho country, and every rupee that 
can ho spared should bo devoted to that ond, instead 
of boiug thrown away on mobilisation for future 
military insanity on the frontiers, or presented to 
the comparatively well-to-do classes. Even were the 
necessity not so urgent, or tho addition of oven 
a trill mg burden to tho overtaxed rayat a matter of 
life and death to him, yet the imposition of a tax 
which is felt to bo unnecessary, even as things are, 
unjust, and duo only to tho military extravagance of 
tho Indian Government, could not fail to produco 
extreme discontent. ‘‘The people of India,' ” wrote 
an Anglo- Indian correspondent to Sir John. Long, 
“ who pay tho taxes have the hist claim to decide 
how the tuxes shall be levied and wlmt those taxes 
shall be. The British Parliament has been until 
very recently regarded by tin* people of Lidia an 
their last resort in search of equity and justice.” 
Since thoso words wevo written tho Govmnmont has 
decided in tho face of public opiniua to exact the 
miqiii toils charge for pay of the troops at Suakiu. 
This most unfortunate decision can only foster the 
already widespread feeling that India Is really 
governed in tho interests of England. Lord George 
Hamilton’s remark on economic forces is equally 
truo of moral forces. They aro “ dynamic, not 
stationary, and a small percentage of duty often 
creates a disturbance and revolution out of all 
proportion to tho weight or amount of the duty 
imposed ” if it violates a nation’s sense of equity. 
Moreover, the device by which the despatch of April 
evaded the fair criticism of the India Council is not 
less an insult to that body and to British traditions 
than to India. The intentions of the Home Govern- 
ment were conveyed in a draft of a private telegram 
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to the Governor-General from the Secretary of State, 
which was read to the Council, but not offered for 
discussion, at a purely formal meeting held in order 
to comply with the statute under which the Council 
sits, and from which Sir Alexander Arbuthnot was 
absent. Sir James Peile dissented from the pro- 
posed measures, but his unsupported objection was 
overruled, and the readjustment was shortly after- 
wards assented to without further discussion. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot has been assured that this 
piece of “hole-and-corner” legislation was an accident. 
It was a very deplorablo accident. Unhappily it 
squares only too truly with other high-handed pro- 
ceedings on the part of the present Ministry. The 
leading members of the Cabinet, it is said, avoid 
newspapers for fear of disturbing their mental 
balance and warping their decisions. In other 
words, they prefer to admit the purely bureaucratic 
view of affaire, untempered by contact with public 
opinion. The theory may not be a true one, but it 
fulfils at any rate one requirement of a true theory 
— it explains the facts. The tyranny of the Cabinet 
has become steadily more evident during the last 
twelve months, and in nothing more evident than in 
Indian affairs. Having determined on any course 
of action, however unpopular, it overpowers opposi- 
tion by declaring that the* division on the point at 
issue involves a vote of confidence. Thero are un- 
mistakable signs that its long-suffering supporters 
are weary of voting against thoir consciences and 
are breaking away. England is growing disgusted 
with bureaucracy, and thero is every reason to hopo 
that her brief and disagreeable experience of “ the 
“ strongest government of modern times ” may 
awaken sympathy with the long-suffering taxpayers 
of India. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


I.— THE PROPOSED COURT OF ARBITRATION- 
By Sib W. Wkddkbbubn, Baet., M.F. 

A debate upon India in tho House of Lords is 
always interesting, and important ; because, whether 
the decision be wise or unwise, we get in such a 
debate the views of the men who have held high 
office as regards Indian affairs: Secretaries of State, 
Viceroys, Governors, and Commanders -in -Chief. 
What comes out on such an occasion is all to tho 
good of India. For everything that is said in favor 
of class prejudice, race ascendancy, or obscurantism, 
is put down to the natural proclivities of a privi- 
leged assembly, and attracts little attention ; while 
any declarations which make for equal justice and 
magnanimity, whether coming from the Govern- 
ment or the Opposition, remain as a valuable 


legacy, a store-house of authoritative opinion, for 
the benefit of India in times to come. 

In the case of the Suakin debate we have boen 
more than usually fortunate. For although, no 
doubt, tho majority acted according to thoir natural 
instincts, and voted for the Tory Government, 
irrespective of the merits of tho particular case, we 
have on the other hand secured a clear declaration 
in favour of reciprocity ; and, still more important, 
we gain this advantage that a distinct proposal 
has been put forward having for its object to insure 
to India in practice equal justice in matters of 
finance. This proposal, to establish an arbitration 
tribunal between India and Great Britain, in order 
to settle disputes regarding tho apportionment of 
charges between the two Countries, was first brought 
into prominence by Mr. Arthur Balfour in the- 
debate on Suakin in the House of Commons. He 
then asked “ whether tho time has not arrived when 
we might with advantage, both to India and to 
England, constitute some kind of tribunal of arbi- 
tration ... for tho determination of questions of 
this sort, in which the intorests of India and Great 
Britain should be alike and equally represented.” 
This general suggestion was brought into tho sphere 
of practical polities by Lord Salisbury when, in the* 
Houso of Lords, he stated that early in the year he 
was “ so impressed in favour of such a course that 
he laid before his colleagues & proposal for the 
appointment of a tribunal, which should be so 
impartially composed as to obtain tho confidence 
of the taxpayers of both England and India.” 
When, however, tfooy camo to consider the details, 
they felt that it would be best to await tho report of" 
tho Royal Commission on Indian expenditure. And 
Lord Salisbury expressed a hopo that that Com- 
mission “ will furnish suggestions for regulations to 
which the Government of the day may be able to 
conform without any fear that the steps which they 
may think necessary for the defence of the Empire 
will be made the subject of discussions which may 
be injurious to the interests of that Empire.” 
From the above it appears that, in the mind of the 
Prime Minister at least, the scheme for a tribunal 
has taken a tolerably concrete form. The idea was 
also approved by Lord Northbrook, who thought that 
a promise by Government to constitute such an 
authority would entirely counteract the ill-feeling 
raised in India by tho miserable Suakin business ; 
while Lord Lansdowne considered that some machin- 
ery might be devised which would 'enable her 
Majesty’s Government and the Indian Government 
so to apply the principles of reciprocity that India 
Would be placed for the future “in an infinitely 
sounder position with regard to these controversies 
than she had ever before occupied.” 

This sounds a good and benevolent offer. Ought 
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we to look such a gift horse in the mouth ? Is it 
our painful duty to regard with suspicion this 
gracious offer, because it comes from the hand of a 
Tory Government ? I am not quite sure. But 
reading the whole of Lord Salisbury's speech there 
is one point which necessarily arouses suspicion, and 
that is his frankly expressed dislike of parliamentary 
■discussion. Can it be true that his main object is to 
withdraw these financial questions from under the 
•control of Parliament ? Certainly in discussing the 
inconvenience of existing arrangements ho lays more 
stress on. the disagreeables arising from parliamen- 
tary debate than upon the danger of injustice to the 
weaker party, and he puts himself forward as the 
■champion of the British rather than of the Indian 
taxpayer. This is what he says : “ There is nothing 
which has occurred in the course of the debate with 
which I more sympathize than the regret which has 
been expressed that this matter should have been 
made the subject of parliamentary discussion and of 
party sophistry and ingenuity. It appears likely 
that such a discussion may do some little harm. It 
is not a very admirable thing — and indeed there is 
something rather squalid in the fact — that there 
should be a contest between two parts of the Empire 
as to what share each should bear in the expense in 
its defence. Moreover such a discussion must lead 
to the inevitable injury which, as the noble earl 
■opposite has pointed out, must result from disclosing 
departmental communications which are not always 
couched in a judicial tone." And he concludes by 
saying that “ we must try to adopt some way by which 
these discussions may be avoided in the future.” 
This important declaration indicates the possibility 
of a very serious danger. Does it refer to an inten- 
tion of tampering with the provisions of Sec. 55 of 
the Government of India Act of 1858? Let us 
recall the wording of that section. It provides that 
“ except for preventing or repelling actual invasion 
of her Majesty's Indian possessions, or under other 
sudden or urgent necessity, the revenues of India 
shall not, without the consent of both Houses of Parlia - 
tnent, be applicable to defray the expenses of any 
military operation carried on beyond the external 
frontiers of such possessions by her Majesty’s forces 
charged upon euch revenues." Is it intended to avoid 
these discussions in the future by altering this section 
And by doing away with the necessity of obtaining 
4;he consent of both Houses of Parliament ? I most 
-sincerely trust that there is no such idea. Also we 
are at liberty to hope that the desired result may bo 
sought by a different process, which will be both 
legitimate and creditable. Lord Salisbury has called 
the discussion “squalid.” But the discussion is only 
squalid in so far as it is an attempt to justify the 
meanness of placing an unfair burden upon the 
weaker party. Such an objectionable discussion 


may be effectually avoided in either of two ways ; 
(a) by constituting such an impartial and effective 
tribunal to enquire into the merits of each case that 
the recommendations submitted by it to both Houses 
of Parliament will carry with them their own justifi- 
cation, or ( b ) by abrogating the provisions of section 
55, and burking parliamentary discussion altogether. 
As either of these alternatives will attain the desired 
object I see no reason why Lord Salisbury should 
not choose the better part. I shall always remem- 
ber that it was by his act, when Secretary of State 
for India, that Mysore was restored to its Native 
rulors, with such happy results ; and I shall cherish 
the hope that iu the present case he will act in a just 
and constitutional direction. It is also to be noted 
that in his speech he referred approvingly to Lord 
Kimberley’s views, and Lord Kimberley pointed out 
that Parliament was the authority which must be 
the ultimate judge in such matters : “ the ultimate 
decision .... could not he removed from the 
Government and the Parliament of this country. It 
was a question of discretion in the application of a 
principle from which we could not swerve. The 
Imperial powor was here, and it must remain here." 

Assuming that this moro favourable view of the 
intentions of the Government is the correct one, the 
next point to consider 4s how such a tribunal shall 
be found as, in the words of Lord Salisbury, will 
“obtain the confidence of the taxpayers of both 
England and India ” ? It is in such cases generally 
better if possible to utilize an existing machinery, 
especially if that machinery is one of proved 
efficiency and accepted authority, rather than to 
constitute a new tribunal. And on behalf of the 
taxpayers of India I think I may say there is no 
authority in England which more commands the 
confidence of the Indian public as regards wisdom 
and strict impartiality, than the Judicial Committee 
of her Majesty's Privy Council. Fortunately, the 
Statute 3 and 4 William IV., c. 41, which defines the 
functions of the Judicial Committee, not only provides 
that it shftll hear judicial appeals, under section 3, but 
also under section 4, authorises it to entertain any 
other matter whatsoever upon a special reference 
by the Crown. Section 4 runs as follows : “ That it 
shall he lawful for his Majesty to refer to the said 
J udicial Committee, for hearing or consideration, any 
such other matters whatsoever, as his Majesty shall 
think fit ; and such Committee shall thereupon hear 
and consider the same." And Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce, in the case of the Nawab of Snrat (Moore’s 
Appeals, vol. v, p. 499) observed with reference to 
these very wide powers, that if “ it shall hereafter 
be the pleasure of her Majesty to refer the present 
petition, or any similar petition, to their lordships, 
their lordships will of oourse hear it, and report to 
her Majesty upon it.” And in disposing of the par* 
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tioular case lie pointed out to the petitioners how 
they might get the benefit of section 4 : “ The 
petitioners, therefore, will take such coursa as they 
may be advised, with reference to an application to 
the Crown, through the Board of Control or other- 
wise. By possibility, in consequence of such applica- 
tion, if made, the matter may come here again ; and 
their lordships will readily do their duty in hearingit.” 

As it is desired in this matter to provide a tribunal 
which will not only be impartial but will command 
the confidence of both British and Indian taxpayers ; 
as the J udicial Committee of the Privy Council 
fulfils these conditions ; as the Statute provides that 
the Crown can refer to it any such matters what- 
soever as her Majesty shall think fit ; and as their 
lordships are prepared readily to hear such matters 
on the morits, and to report to her Majesty; there 
seems no reason why any question in dispute between 
India and Great Britain should not bo so dealt with. 
One great advantage would be that upon the difficult 
and delicate questions that would thus come before 
the J udicial Committee the case for each side could be 
argued by counsel, and the recommendation which 
would be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
would carry with it all the authority of a judicial 
decision by an absolutely independent tribunal. The 
issues in dispute would be mainly of a judicial kind, 
such as in the present case, as to whoro the interest 
of India ends and the interest of England begins, 
but if financial matters of a difficult kind were 
involved, an assessor could easily be added, specially 
qualified to deal with such questions. On receiving 
the report of the Judicial Committee it would of 
course be open to both Houses of Parliament to 
discuss and decide regarding it, but there would lie 
upon any one objecting to the recommendation a 
heavy burden to show that the award should not be 
accepted; and as the recommendation would not 
come from either political party, there would be no 
reason why the discussion should be squalid or that 
it should be made the subject of party sophistry 
and ingenuity. In conclusion I will only express 
my firm conviction that if it had not been for 
section 55 of the Government of India Act, and the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of both Houses of 
Parliament, wo should not have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage either of the excellent reciprocity principles 
laid down by Lord Georgo Hamilton in his recent 
despatch, or of the proposals for an Arbitration 
Tribunal set forth in the recent debate. 

II. — INJUSTICE TO INDIA. 

By J. Daco8ta. 

“ No potentate is exempt from the law that injustice will 
bring the highest on earth to ruin.” 

These words, uttered by the. Prime Minister of 
England in his Mansion House speech in November 


last, must have created in the minds of many the 
impression that Lord Salisbury, remembering the 
ruin which injustice to our Indian allies and fellow 
subjects had wrought on the Anglo-Indian, Adminis- 
tration m 1857-58, was resolved upon averting 
national disasters from the same cause, so long as 
his countrymen entrusted him with power. That 
impression, however, can scarcely continue to prevail 
now that the cries of injustice from India have be- 
come almost incessant. The latest is the cry raised 
against the injustice of taxing the people of India 
for the purpose of aiding the Anglo-Egyptian army 
in its attempt to reconquer the Sudan — an attempt 
in which it signally failed some twelve years ago, 
and in the accomplishment of which the peoplo of 
India have no concern or interest whatever. 

This injustice is keenly felt by both the people and 
the Government of India; and the latter, namely, 
the Governor- General and his Council, who aro 
subordinates of tho Secretary of State, have never- 
theless, under the dictates of conscience, condemned 
the resolution of the Indian Secretary as impolitic 
and unjust. 

The lavish expenditure of Indian revenue on pre- 
vious wars carried on outside India has already so 
crippled the Indian Exchequer that the Government 
find themselves unable to provide for the first and* 
most urgent needs of the country- -namoly, fur the 
due administration of the laws. Lords Kimberley 
and Cross recentty admitted that the vicious system 
of vesting Executive officers with judicial powers 
(under which the people complain of crying injustice) 
is contrary to goocLprinciple ; and they asserted that 
the evil could not be remedied because the Govern- 
ment lacked tho financial means of providing tho 
necessary reform. 

As regards the latest cry of injustice mentioned 
above, a leading article in the Times of July 7tl), 
reviewing the debate which took place in the House 
of Commons on tho previous night, expressed deep 
regret at “ the Government having obstinately ad- 
hered to the policy of throwing a portion of the cost 
of tho Egyptian expedition on the Indian Treasury,” 
and recorded the following significant observations- 
on the subject : — 

“Mr. Balfour, with characteristic courage, put tho whole 
matter in a nutshell when lie said that the root of the opposi- 
tion lies in a general feeling that tho policy of the Government 
is mean. That is a perfectly aecurato diagnosis, and wo would 
simplify it by stating that the policy is thought mean became 
it is unjust. Neither Mr. Balfour nor Lord George Hamilton 
nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer succeeded in prod neing any 
defence that will avail to wipe away the stigma of meanness.” 

The writer then remarked, as tinder, on the state- 
ments by which those gentlemen attempted to 
palliate the Government resfolntion, by quoting 
precedents from the history of the Liberal Adminis- 
tration : 

a This viituous whittling down the m .’cr only increase! 
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the feeling of .y<t.0M Aliment and indignation that the Govern- 
ment slir-vM ih'liheiatoly brave the strong opposition excited in 
India, outrage the wutimeuta of their supporters and defy 
public opinion at home. Fours have often been expressed of 
a growing disposition on the part of the Home Government 
to sacrifice the inh rents and just claims of India to the necessi- 
ties of party politu s in the House of Commons.” 

Those fears havo certainly not been prematurely 
oxprebsed. The growing disposition complained of 
is inherent to political power, which constantly 
strives to extend its limits, and is impelled in the 
strife by every step which it succeeds in taking 
beyond its constitutional bound. Lemontey justly 
observed: “I/usage de Farbitraire augment,© sans 
rehicho lo bosom de Turin imre.” 

It was in view of that dangerous disposition, 
which the Stuarts unscrupulously indulged in, that 
the British Constitution imposed on the Executive 
power the duty of applying to Parliament for war 
supplies before it involved the nation in actual 
warfare. The obvious intention of that provision 
was to guaid against the nation being committed by 
actual hostilities to an aggressivo war before its ex- 
pediency and ju&ticohad been deliberately enquired 
into and acquiesced in by their elected representatives. 

Now the acts referred to in the Tunes' article as 
<( sacrificing fho interests and just claims of India,” 
consisted virtually in the diversion and misuse of 
her finances and in the exercise of undue pressure 
over her people iu order to increaso tho Government 
revenue — acts by which the Home Government 
obtained war supplies from the Indian treasury, 
which enabled it to involve tbo nation in actual 
warfare without applying to Parliament as required 
by the British Constitution. Tl^e Executive, by 
violating that fundamental principle, practically 
usurped tlio vight of the people of this realm to 
decide when, with whom, and tho object for which 
they will go to war, and placed in tlio hands of the 
Ministry (often an ephemeral body) the power of 
committing tho nation to a conflict which might, 
in their conviction, bo morally and politically 
indefensible. 

The evil is greater still. The Cabinet which ob- 
tains, through the compliance of the Indian Secre- 
tary, tho command of tho finances and credit of 
India might apply those resources to the raising of 
troops for employment at home, and proclaim martial 
law’ whenever a Ministry, supported by a large 
majority, resolved on crushing any strong political 
opposition which might by subtile ingenuity be 
represented to their supporters in the light of a 
criminal disturbance of the peace or a rebellion. To 
those who witnessed the violence of broad riots and 
who have watchod tho persevering determination of 
an influential faction to prevent the free importation 
of bread stuffs, in order to Taise their price in the 
home markets, tho presumed contingency will per- 
haps not appear utterly improbable 


The war in the Sudan, to which the nation is now 
committed, was entered upon suddenly with supplies 
diverted from the Egyptian and Indian Treasuries, 
before Parliament had an opportunity of deliberating 
on its expediency or its justice; and the ignorance 
of the nation regarding the precise motive of the 
war became apparent from questions being eagerly 
asked whether the invasion of the Sudan had for its 
object to assist Italy or to oxtend the Khedive's 
territory, or to justify our continued occupation of 
of Egypt or to secure the safety of the Egyptian 
frontier or to redeem our failure in the previous 
Sudan war. Even now that the war has been 
raging for months, and has involved the expendi- 
ture of much blood and treasure, its precise motive 
is still a matter of dispute and uncertainty — a state 
of things which reflects on the dignity of a great 
nation whose institutions are professedly baaed on 
the principle that the supreme power in the State 
lies in the will of the people as expressed by their 
representatives in Parliament. 

The resolution under section 55 of tho Act of 1858 
was submitted in tho House of Lords on July IGth, 
and the mover, referring to tho history of tho clause, 
said : — 

“ When the Bill was passed through tho other House of 
Parliament, it. had a clause proposed by Mr. Gladstone to tho 
ell yet that, unless the consent of Parliament w as given, her 
Majesty’s forces charged on the Indian revenues should not bo 
employed in any operation beyond the Indian frontier ; and 
when the Bill came up to your lordships’ House an amend- 
ment was moved by tho Prime Minister at the time, who 
thought it necessary to apply a financial check to such an 
exercise of power.” 

From this statement it is evident that the amend- 
ment, which professed by a powerful check more 
effectually to carry out the intention of Parliament, 
actually frustrated that intention by removing the 
positive interdiction which tho original clause had 
provided through subjecting tho exercise of tho 
power in question to the previous consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord Salisbury, speaking on the resolution on 
July 16th, took his stand once more on the high 
ground of justice, and said : — 

“I heartily join in everything that has boon said by noble 
lords opposite as to the necessity of convincing the multitudes 
of India of our sense of justico and of our desire to do them 
j ustico and to respect their interests and rights. But I have 
an equal respect for the interests and rights of British tax- 
payers. I believe that the Sudan expedition will bo of great 
benefit to Egypt and India. But by moving Indian troops we 
wore not actuated by the desiro to send them tbero for the 
purposo of taking their part in that expedition. [<SWr Lord 
Jtoxeben/'s spetch exposing the sophistry of this statement.'] The 
question before us is this— Is the Indian or the British tax- 
payer to defend Suakin r Tho southern littoral of the Bed Sea 
is of interest to India. It is true that, as matters stood a fow 
years ago, that littoral depended on Egypt for its defence. 
Can it be said in such circumstances that India has no interest 
in tho southern shores of the Red Sea or of tho Gulf of Aden, 
which aro continuations of the Sues Canal ? If these shores 
fell into the hands of another Power, it would be India and not 
England that would suffer the roost, because the former would 
bo deprived of her military supplies. The defence of Aden is 
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paid for entirely by India. This shows whnt interest India 
has in tho southern littoral of the Ked Sea.” 

It might he argued with equal force that India in 
greatly interested in gratifying tho Sultan of Tuikoy, 
seeing that she paid the entire coat of the hull which 
was given to that Sovereign. 

Lord Salisbury concluded by saying : — 

“ If you refuhe this vote tho result will ho that the* ummiif. 
of tho revenue of India will show so much mom y gained by 

lending Indian troops to this country.” 

That India can lend a portion of her army for carry- 
ing on a war of most uncertain duration in a distant 
land, shows that her army is in excess of hor require- 
ments ; and the conclusion which suggests itself is 
that tho large additions made to that array in 1885 
and subsequently were sanctioned on insufficient 
pleas, or with tho view of placing at the disposal of 
the Homo Government surplus forces to ho used for 
Imperial purposes, free of Parliamentary control, 
under section 55 of tho Act of 1858 as modifiod in 
tho House of Lords in the manner mentioned above. 

SWAMI VIYEKANANDA IN LONDON. 

During the London season, Swami Yivekunanda 
has been teaching and lecturing to considerable 
numbers of people who have been attracted by his 
doctrine and philosophy. Most English peoplo fancy 
that England has a practical monopoly of missionary 
enterprise, almost unbroken save for a small effort 
on the part of France. I therefore sought the 
Swami in his temporary home in South Belgravia to 
enquire what message India could possibly send to 
England, apart from the remonstrances Hhe lias too 
often had to make on the subject of home charges, 
judicial and executive functions combined in one 
person, the settlement of expenses connected with 
Sudanese and other expeditions. 

“It is no new thing,” said the Swami composedly, 
“that India should send forth missionaries. She 
used to do so under the Emperor Asoka, in days 
when the Buddhist faith was younger, when she had 
something to teach surrounding nations.” 

“ Well, might one ask why she ever ceased doing 
so, and why she has now begun again ? ” 

“ She ceased because she grew selfish, forgot tho 
principle that nations and individuals alike subsist 
and prosper by a system of give and take. Tier 
mission to the world has always been tho same. 

It is spiritual, the realm of introspective thought 
has been hers through nil the ages, abstract science, 
metaphysics, logic, are her special domain. In 
reality my mission to England is an outcome of 
England’s to India. It has been hers to conquer, to 
govern, to use her knowledge of physical science to 
her advantage and ours. In trying to sum up 
India’s contribution to the world, I am reminded of 
a Sanskrit and an English idiom. When you say a 
man dies, your phrase is ‘ He gave up the ghost,’ 
whereas we say, ‘ He gave up the body.’ Similarly, 
you more than imply that the body is the chief part 
of man by saying it possesses a soul. Whereas w o say 


a man is a soul and possesses a body. These are but 
small ripples on tho surface, jet they show tho current 
of your national thought. 1 should like to remind you 
how Schopenhauer piedicted that tho influence wt 
Indian philosophy upon Europe would bo as mo- 
mentous when it became well known, us was tho 
revival of Greek and Eo tin learning at tho dose of 
the Dark Ages. Oriental rosnaxch <8 making great 
progress; a new world of ideas is opening to tho 
seek or alter truth.” 

“And is India finally to conquer her conquerors?' 

“ Yes, in the world of ideas. England 1ms tlu> 
sword, the inatciial world, ns our Muhammadan 
conquerors lmd bclovo hor. Yet Akbar the Great 
became practically ri Hindu; educated Muhamma- 
dans, tho Suiis, are hardly to bo distinguished from 
Hindus ; they do not oat cow, and in other ways 
conform to our usage Their thought bus become 
permeated by outs.” 

“ So that is tho fan you foresee for tho lordly 
saliib? dust at this moment he seems to be a long- 
way off it.” 

“No, it is not so remote as you imply. In the world 
of religious ideas the Hindu and the Englishmen 
have much in common, and thevo is proof of tho 
same thing among ether religious communities. 
Where tho English ruler or civil servant lias had 
any knowledge of India’s literature, especially her 
philosophy, there exists tho ground of a oommou 
sympathy, a territory constantly widening. It ih 
not too much to say that only ignorance is the cause 
of that exclusive— sonr-ti rues even contemptuous - 
attitude assumed by some.” 

“ Yes, it is the tneasuro of folly. Will you say 
why you went to America rather than to England on 
your mission? ” 

“ That was a mere at cident — a result of the World’s 
Parliament of ^Religions being belli in Chicago at 
tho time of the World’s Fair, instead of in London, 
as it ought to havo been. Tho Baja of Mysore and 
some other friends sent mo to America as tho Hindu 
representative. 1 sta\od there threo years, with tlm 
exception of last summer and this summer, when I 
came to lecture in Loudon. Tho Americans are a 
great people, with a great future before them. I 
admire them very much, and found many kind friends- 
among them. They are less prejudiced than the 
English, more ready to weigh and oxamino a new 
idea, to value it in spite of newness. They are most 
hospitable too ; far less time is lost in showing one’s 
credentials, as it were. You travel iu America, as 
I did, from city to city, always lecturing among 
friends. I saw r Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Desraoines, Memphis, and 
numbers of other places.” 

“ And leaving disciples in each of them ? ” 

“ Yes, disciples, but not organisations. That is 
no part of my work. Of these there are enough in 
all conscience. Organisations need men to manage 
them ; they must took power, money, influence. 
Often they struggle for domination, and even fight.” 

“ Could the gist of this mission of yours be 
summed up in a few words? Is it comparative 
religion you want to teach ? ” 

“It is really the philosophy of religion, the kernel 
of all its outward forms. All forms of religion have 
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an essential and a non-essential part. If we strip 
from them the latter, there remains the real basis of 
all religion, which all forms of religion possess in 
common. Unity is behind them all. We may call it 
God, Allah, Jahvo, the Spirit, Love, it is the same 
unity that animates all life, from its lowest form to 
its noblest manifestation in man. It is on this unity 
we need to lay stress, whereas in the west, and 
indeed everywhere, it is on the non-essential that men 
are apt to lay stress. They will light and kill each 
other for these forms, to make their fellows conform. 
Seeing that the essential is love of God and love of 
man, this is curious, to say the least.” 

“I suppose a Hindu could never persecute.” 

Ho never yet has done so : he is the most 
tolerant of all the races of men. Considering how 
profoundly religious lie is, one might have thought 
that he would persecute those who believe in no 
• God. The Jains regaid such belief as sheer delu- 
sion; yet no Jain has ever been persecuted. In 
India the Muhammadans were the first who ever 
dook the sword.” 

iC What progress does the doctrine of essential 
unity make in England ? Here we have a thousand 
sects.” 

“ They must gradually disappear as liberty and 
knowledge increase. They are founded on the non- 
fessential, which by the naturo of things cannot 
.survive. The sects have served their purpose, which 
was that of an exclusive brotherhood on lines com- 
prehended by thoso within it. Gradually we reach 
tho idea of universal brotherhood by flinging down 
the walls of partition which separato such aggrega- 
tions of individuals. In England the work proceeds 
slowly, possibly because the time is not more than 
ripe for it; but all the same, it makes progress. 
Let me call your attention to the similar work that 
England is engaged upon in India. Modern caste 
. distinction is a barrier to India’s progress. It 
narrows, restricts, separates. It will crumble before 
the advance of ideas. 

“ Yet some Englishmen, and they are not the 
least sympathetic to India, nor the most ignorant of 
her history, regard caste as in the main beneficent. 
One may easily be too much europeanised. Youyour- 
taelf condemn many of our ideals as materialistic.” 

“ True. No reasonable person aims at assimilating 
India to England ; the body is made by the thought 
that lies behind it. The body politic is thus tho 
expression of national thought, and in* India of 
thousands of years of thought. To europeanise 
India is therefore an impossible and foolish task : 
tho elements of progress were always actively present 
in India. As soon as a peaceful government was 
there, these have always shown themselves. From 
the time of tho Upanishads down to the present day 
nearly all oui great teachers have wanted to break 
through the barriors of caste, i e caste in its de- 
generate state, not the original system. What little 
good you see in the present caste clings to it from 
the original caste, which was the most glorious social 
institution. Budha tried to re-establish caste in its 
original form. At every period of India's awaken- 
ing, there have always been great efforts made to 
break down caste. But it must always be we who 
build up a new India as an effect and continuation 


of her past, assimilating helpful foreign ideas 
wherever they may be found. Never can it be they ; 
growth must proceed from within. All that England 
can do is to help India to work out her own salva- 
tion. All progress at the dictation of another, 
whose hand is at India’s throat, is valueless, in my 
opinion. The highest work can only degenerate 
when slave-labour produces it.” 

“ Have you given any attention to the Indian 
National Congress movement?” 

“ I cannot claim to have given much ; my work is 
in another part of the field. But I regard the 
movement as significant, and heartily wish it success. 
A nation is being made out of India’s different races. 
I sometimes think they are no loss various than the 
difiorent peoples of Europe. In the past, Europe 
has struggled, for India’s trade, a trade which has 
played a tremendous part in the civilisation of the 
world : its acquisition might almost bo called a 
turning-point in tho history of humanity. We see 
tho Dutch, Portuguese, Freuch, and English con- 
tending for it in succession. The discovery of 
America may be traced to the indemnification the 
Venetians sought in the far distant West for the 
loss they suffered in the East.” 

“ Where will it end ? ” 

“ It will certainly end in the working out of India’s 
homogeneity, in her acquiring what wo may call 
democratic ideas. Intelligence must not remain the 
monopoly of tho cultured few; it will be disseminated 
from higher to lower classes. Education is coming, 
and compulsory education will follow. The immense 
power of our people for work must be utilised. 
India’s potentialities are great, and will be called 
forth.” 

“ Has any nation ever been great without being a 
great military power? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Swami without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “ China has. Amongst other countries, I 
have travelled in China and Japan. To-day China 
is like a disorganised mob ; but in the heyday of her 
greatness she possessed the most admirable organi- 
sation any nation has yet known. Many of the 
devices and methods we term modern were practised 
by the Chinese for hundreds and even thousands of 
years. Take competitive examinations as an illus- 
tration.” 

“Why did she become disorganised ? ” 

“ Because she could not produce men equal to the 
system. You have the saying that men cannot be 
made virtuous by Act of Parliament ; the Chinese 
experienced it before you. And that is why religion 
is of deeper importance than politics, since it goes to 
the root, and deals with the essentials of conduct." 

“ Is India conscious of the awakening that you 
allude to ? ” 

“ Perfectly conscious. The world perhaps sees it 
chiefly in the Congress movement and in the field of 
social reform ; but the awakening is quite as real in 
religion, though it works more silently.” 

“ The West and East have suoh different ideals of 
life. Ours seems to be the perfecting of the social 
state. Whilst we are busy seeing to these matters, 
Orientals are meditating on abstractions. Here has 
Parliament been discussing the payment of the 
Indian army in the Sudan. All the respectable 
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section of the Conservative press has made a loud 
outcry against the unjust decision of the Govern- 
ment, whereas you probably think tho whole affair 
not worthy attention.” 

‘‘But you are quite wrong,” said the Swami, 
taking the paper and running his eye over extracts 
from the Conservative journals. “My sympathies 
in this matter are naturally with my country. Yet 
it reminds one of the old Sanskrit proverb: ‘You 
have sold the elephant, why quarrel over the goad ? ’ 
India always pays. Tho quarrels of politicians are 
very curious. It will tako ages to bring religion 
into politics.” 

“ One ought to make the effort very soon all the 
same.” 

“ Yes, it is worth one’s while to plant an idea in 
the heart of this great London, surely the greatest 
governing machine that has ever been set in motion. 
1 often watch it working, the power and perfection 
with which the minutest vein is reached, its wonder- 
ful system of circulation and distribution. It helps 
one to realize how great is the Empire, and how 
. great its task. And with all tho rest, it distributes 
thought. It would be worth a man’s while to place 
some ideas in the heart of this great machine so that 
they might circulate to tho remotest part. 

The Swami is a man of distinguished appearance. 
Tall, broad, with line features enhanced by his 
picturesque Eastern dress, his personality is very 
striking. Swami is a title meaning master; Vivek- 
ananda is an assumed name implying the bliss of 
discrimination. By birth, he is a Bengali, and by 
education, a graduato of Calcutta University. The 
Swami has taken the vow of Sanyasa, renunciation 
of all property, position, and name. His gifts as an 
orator are high, lie can speak for an hour and 
a-half without a note, or the slightest pause for a 
word. Towards the end of September his lectures at 
St. George’s Hoad will be resumed for a few weeks 
before his departure for Calcutta. 

C. S. B. 

K. S. RANJITSINHJI. 


(By an Expert in Cricket.) 

At a time when the ends of the earth are 
“ together joined in cricket’s manly toil,” and tho 
mother of the sport is contending with the child that 
is now her equal, it is a curious coincidence that a 
Hindu born and bred should incontestably surpass, 
as a batsman, all his colleagues in an England 
eleven. There* were no few heartburnings when, 
amongst the English team chosen to meet the Austra- 
lians at Lord’s in the first test match, his name was 
not included, and no such explanation as that ho is 
not of English birth proved in any way satisfactory 
to his countless admirers. But when his election for 
the seoond trial at Manchester resulted in the 
greatest achievement of the year’s cricket, no 
Englishman was as popular among his compatriots 
as X. 8. Kanjitsinhji. It must be said that his 
cricket is made in England. Though there were 
Englieh masters who played cricket at the llajkumar 
College, the play was not of a high order. It was not 
until lit was nearly twenty years old that he had an 


opportunity of playing really good cricket. So that 
he is even now not much more than three years of 
age as a cricketer. 

In the summer of 1892, having arrived in England 
with the view of pursuing his studies at Cambridge 
University, he resumed his boyish acquaintance 
with the summer sport, and on a memorable occasion 
for English cricket he was asked to fill a casual 
vacancy iu the eleven of his college (Trinity). From 
that day his attainment of the first rank of exponents 
of the game was assured. He at once obtained his 
college colours, and in the spring of the following 
year was included in the team which met Oxford. 
His skill was so marked that he was able to choose 
his county, and at once set about qualifying himself 
to represent Sussex—a chivalrous choice, inasmuch 
as that county was in very low water at the time. 
As he had not been born in England, a two years’ 
residential qualification was necessary, and he went 
to Brighton in 1893 chiefly with the view of assisting 
Sussex when qualified He appeared for that county 
last year. 

His performances as a Cambridge “blue” were, 
indeed, disappointing, for he scored no more than 9 
runs in his two innings. But in the year’s cricket for 
his University he stood third on the batting list with 
an average of the veriest trifle under 30 runs, though 
his highest single innings was 58, thus demonstrating 
in his first season that which has been his most 
valuable characteristic, his consistency. In 1894 he 
was unable to play for the University, except in one 
match when he made 41 for once out, and in that 
year he played but sixteen innings in first class 
cricket and stood eighth on the list of batsmen. 

Early last season he was recognised as one of the 
three men between whom the honour of the greatest 
aggregates of rims during the year would be likely 
to be shared. Ho played but 39 innings against the 
48 of W. G. Gfiraco and the 50 of Abel. Had he 
equalled their numbers of attempts he might have 
surpassed their scores, for he improved as the season 
waned. As it was he barely escaped an average of 
50, and, everything being taken into consideration, it 
may probably be said that the champion only was 
his superior as a batsman. Among his most bril- 
liant double performances for Sussex were 95 and 57 
against Somerset, 38 and not out 137 against Oxford, 
59 and 74 against Yorkshire, 83 and 41 against 
Hampshire, 51 and not out 53 against Kent. He 
did notjplay in North v. South, Gentlemen r. Players, 
or Resfof England v. Sfcoddart’s team. 

His exploits this year are fresh in every one’s 
memory. At the end of the great match at Man- 
chester his total of runs for the season was within 
100 of those ho scored throughout last year’s play, 
and he had made 250 in excess of the champion, who 
had played three innings more than the Prince. His 
average was exactly 61, and he held a good lead of 
the popular Surrey professional Abel, with whom for 
a long time he had been practically level. At present, 
therefore, he bids fair to carry off the honours of 
first place in total score and in the averages from all 
the home-born cricketers of the country. 

Though it is impossible within the limits of one 
article to refer in detail to all the great innings he 
has played this year, space must be found for an 
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account of Lis greatest achievement, his display at half* glance, half-push stroke to the on side of the 
Manchester. It was great in itself, greater in its wicket, when does it fail, and where can a more 
occasion, and greatest m the adverse circumstances effective hit be found? Not even in the beautiful cut 
under which it whs accomplished. At any time to something in front of point, nor in the swift and low 
score 216 ruus for once out is a great feat, to scoro late cut through the slips, which ho makes with such 

them against the best bowling of a nation is greater, a graceful movement of the sinuous arms and supple 

and to score them amidst a succession of more or less wrists. Nor must it bo thought that Ranjitaiuhji 
pitiable failures on the part of other batsmen is is deficient in power, while grace is his special 

greatest of all. Australia had put together a grand attribute. Those who have seen his straight drive 

score, one which England might hope to rival but when a fast bowler sends him a slightly over- 
nut greatly to surpass, and the two men whose pitched ball, have long ago recognised that his 
records against Australian bowling were greatest muscles must be as steel bands, as the ball with one 
went for 17 runs. U* Kanjitsinhji played as if leap recoils from the boundary, 
victory were socure, and, with but one worthy sup- Apart from bis batting, K. S. Kanjitsinhji is a 
porter, displayed fearless cricket when all his partners most useful man in the field. He usually takes 
manifested concern if not alarm. Ho was Out at last third man or slip, and there brings oil some mar- 
to a beautiiul catch low down at point which would vellous catches. He gives a splendid example to 
more often he missed than not. And England had the dilettante fieldsman, and is a fine judgo of the 
to follow on 181 runs behind. Then was the Indian’s speed of a ball and the possibility of arresting its 
opportunity in England’s extremity. Three hundred progress before it reaches the boundary. He has 
iuns save one came from the bat, and of those ho bowled, but it is to bo hoped that he will not run 
was responsible for 151, and was not. out at the the risk of injuring his line skill as a batsman by 
close. In fact, could anyone have been found to endeavouring to help his county as a howler. ITe is 
stay with him, he would in all probability have been not yet twenty-four years of age, so that thore is 
at the wicket at the end of tho day. Nothing that plenty of time, if there is but littlo room, for im- 
could be tried had the least effect upon him. Ail sorts provement in his cricket. 

.md conditions of balls ho treated with the same Last year W. L. Murdoch, one of the greatest 
masterly and watchful ability. All the traps which batsmen who ever lived, and one of the greatest 
the wiliness of Giflen, Trott and Mclvibbin could lay authorities on cricket, recognised in Kanjitsinhji the 
were in vain spread in his sight, and every ball most reliable and the best bat in England. To this 
which offered a chance of runs was promptly des- high eulogy the only remark that need now bo 
patched in the proper direction. With Trumble’s added is that he is this year also ono of the most 
straighter and better pitched deliveries he was more brilliant, dashing, and unassuming of batsmen. A 
careful. It was a great exhibition of the art and sprained knee has caused him to relinquish football, 
science of batting, and one which for long may but he is an adept at ail other sports requiring a 
remain unequalled. keen 0 ye and steady nerves, and at rackets, tennis, 

There are some natural advantages which Eanjit- shooting, etc., there are fow who can beat him. 
sinhji does not possess. He is not tall, he is not The fact that he is an Indian is porhaps a happy 
particularly strongly built. Most of {far best batsmen augury for the relations between England and India, 
who are not of great stature, are sturddy framed. and it should, at any rate, be satisfactory to the- 
But the Prince is neither of the mastiff nor of the inhabitants of his own fatherland that a native- 
bulldog type. He is a typical Oriental in physical born Rajput has worthily and well established 
appearance and has all the agility and rapidity of himself in England as the popular hero of the 
movement which are associated with the Asiatic in times, 
action. To look at his face and form when' he is in == ==-= 

tka pavilion, and then when he is batting or fielding, nTTR T nNTinw T PTTT?T? 

one would hardly imagine that the two were the same UUxv lAJINUUJN xjHj X X Jhlx. 

man. It is the difference between the tiger at rest and , . 

the tiger in pursuit. His style may fairly be described ■“ ma ^ °* in f eres ^ to analyse the division list 
as the cricket poetiy of motion. Some of his strokes on ^ r * amendment to Lord G. Hamilton a 

are simply marvellous; they are as swift, a#subtle, motion of July 6th, authorising a charge upon the 
and as certain as the rapid yet measured movements Indian revenues for the ordijiary expenses of the 
of an Indian juggler. He knows, one would say Indian force despatched to Suakin. Some eighty- 
instinctively, if one did not feel that it must bo duo three members of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
to the peculiar sensibility of his sight, just where the mitte ? (including one teller, Mr. Buchanan) took 
ball will be at a given instant, and his arms and * n , division, all of them voting for Mr. 

his eyes are in perfect unison. He plays later at Morley’s amendment. The chairman of the Indian 
the ball than do most English batsmen, and no Parliamentary Committee— namely, Sir W. Wedder- 
doubt he can afford to allow the break to take effect burn-also spoke in support of the amendment, 
on a ball, before attempting to play it, with com- Twenty-three ° Unionist ” members (including 

arative safety. To see him stand unmoved as a one teller Mr. Maclean) voted for Mr. Morley’s 
all passes within an inch or two of his body is amendment. Their names are as follows : — Sir J. 
amazing, but to watch the stroke with which he P. Diokson-Poynder, Sir H. S. King, Sir Lewis 

K a ball head-high to leg over his shoulder, M’Iyer, Sir A. Scoble, Hon. A. de Tatton Egerton, 
ers upon the uncanny ; no one else would think Hon. Vicary Gibbs j and Messrs. J. G. A. Baird, 
of doing more than defending his head. Then his F. G. Banbury, G. 0. T. Bartley, E. W. Beckett, 
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M. M. Bhownaggree, T. Gibson Bowles, 0. W. It. 
Gooke, F. W. Fison, H. 8. Foster, Lawrence Hardy, 
Henniker Heaton, E. II. Hulse, J. Kenyon, J. 
Maclean, E. R. P. Moon, W. Morrison, and J. 
Parker Smith. 

The following four “ Unionist ” members also 
voted against Lord G. Hamilton’s resolution in the 
second division: — Sir H. S. King, Hon. Yicary 
Gibbs, Messrs. F. W. Fison, and J. Kenyon. In 
this division, taken under circumstances which are 
described elsewhere, the voting was much smaller 
than in the first division, and although the Govern- 
ment’s majority was considerably larger than in the 
first division, the numbers of its supporters was less 
— namely, 252 as against 275. No “ Unionist ” 
member who voted for Mr. Morley’s amendment 
voted in the second division in favour of Lord G. 
Hamilton’s resolution. 

There were 110 “ Unionist ” members absent from 
the first division. There were 36 Liberals (20 of 
whom were members of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee) absent. There were 54 mombers of the 
Parnoilite and Anti-Parnellite parties absent. Had 
these latter been present and voted for the amend- 
ment, the Government’s majority would have been 
reduced to 31. 

We append a tabular statement with regard to the 
voting on Mr. Morley’s amendment : — 


Then; voted ag-airmt the amendment 275 

,, for tlio amendment 1S>0 

4G5 

Add Tellers 4 

,, The Speaker 1 5 

470 

Absmters. Unioniats 110 

, , Liberals 30 

,, Irish Members 51 200 

Full House. .. . 070 


Mr, John Morley’s speech in the House of 
Commons on July 6th was not entirely a success. 
He had accumulated a large amount of material on 
the subject, but the superabundance of it seemed 
rather to embarrass than to help him. The result 
was that his speech contrasted not very favourably 
with the earlier speech which he had delivered at 
Leeds. It is by no means an uncommon thing for a 
speech in the House of Commons to fail through 
excessive quantity of matter. Moreover, Mr. John 
Morley on the platform is, as everybody knows, a 
rather diffeitfnt person from Mr. John Morley in the 
House of Coihmons. On the platform he often 
“lets himself go,” and stirs the emotions, besides 
informing the minds, of his hearers. But in the 
House of Commons he is a much more critical, more 
tentative, more self-conscious speaker. His mind 
seems to be fixed, as his eye undoubtedly is, on the 
Treasury Bench, and he seems to be asking himsolf 
at the end of every sentence how it struck the 
members of the Cabinet, and what sort of answer 
they are formulating in their minds. He proceeds 
to demolish, or at any rate to discuss, this imaginary 
answer, and the result is discursiveness, and a 
certain lack of incisiveness and grip. The circum- 
stance is greatly to be regretted as few men in the 


House of Commons, and no ofher magnates of the 
Front Bench, are so keen or so well informed as 
Mr. Morley on this particular question. He has the 
faculty, denied to some of his colleagues, of import- 
ing a certain moral earnestness into his logical duels. 

Sir Henry Fowler, who has a really wonderful 
fluency when ho is on the winning side, made a 
vigorous speech at a later stage in the debate. 
Those who hoard it said, however, that it was 
addressed a little too obviously to the gallery, and 
that his spontaneous philanthropy might have been 
more convincing if he had not previously reduced 
his swelling periods to writing. 

Before and during the debate on the Indian 
troops tho complaints of Conservative members in 
the lobby of the House of Commons were character- 
istic and instructive. Lord (L Hamilton and his 
colleagues urged in self-defence that their trans- 
gression was u only a little one.” Curiously enough, 
this very fact appeared to be the chief ground of 
complaint among their supporters. “What is so 
amazing to mo,” said one of them, and the remark 
really described the attitude of the majority, “ is 
that the Government should have deliberately pro- 
voked such a storm for a paltry £35,000.” In other 
words, the general feeliug on the Ministerialist 
benches was that the offence would have been more 
respectable if it had been on a larger scale. The 
doctrine may not accord with tho principles of an 
austere morality, but it found a place in the 
editorial columns of the Times. 

It ia, to be regretted that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
was not in a position to express his opinion on the 
question in the House of Commons, especially as we 
happen to know that, in Mr. Naoroji’s judgment, the 
fundamental point was equally ignored by both sides. 
India, Mr. Naoroji contends, has really no Imperial 
citizenship, an£ therefore the dobates proceeded upon 
a false assumption. Wo find the idea of Imperial 
citizenship associated with India only when it is a 
question of bearing burdens. We hear nothing of 
it when it is a question of exercising rights. India, 
according to Mr. Naoroji, has been reduced to a 
mere community of helots, who have no effective 
voice in the management of their affairs. 

We print elsewhere an article from a sporting 
correspondent on Mr. K. S. Hanjitsinhji’s brilliant 
performances in the cricket field. Those who know 
the position which cricket now holds in the mind of 
the average British citizen will not be disposed to 
under-rate the services which Mr. Ranjitsinhji’s bat 
has rendered to his country’s cause. We may add 
that on July 27th ho held the second place in the 
“ first-class averages.” In 34 innings he had scored 
1,712 runs. His “most in an innings” was 171 
“not out,” he had been “ not out” 4 times, and his 
“average” was 57*2. The only batsman whose 
average was better than his was Captain E. G. 
Wynyard. But Captain Wynyard had played only 
14 innings, and his aggregate number of runs was 
770. The experts agreed in saying that Mr. K. S. 
Eanjitsinhji was “ still easily first among those who 
had played any large number of innings.” A Man- 
chester critic, describing Mr. Ranjitsinhji’B brilliant 
stand against the Australians, said that the en- 
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thusiftsm of the Lancashire crowd was such that, 
even if he had a9kod for the re-imposition of the 
cotton duties in their original form, he would not 
have been denied. 


India by a ohange in the organization of the Army which has 
nothing to do with the efficiency of the service ? Witness. — 
No doubt there are ohanges in the organization of the Army 
the necessity of which the Indian Government may not see very 
distinctly. The Commission adjourned. 


LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 


On Wednesday, July 15th, the Royal Commission appointed 
a year ago to enquire into the administration and management 
of the military and civil expenditure of India and the appor- 
tionment of the charge between the Imperial Government and 
that country resumed its sittings at the India Office. The 
Commission have held 2.3 private sittings. The Commission 
consists of Lord Welby (chairman), Mr. L. Courtney, M.l\, 
Mr. W. T. Jackson, M P., Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., Sir 
William Wedderburn, M.P., Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir James 
Peile, Sir Andrew Seoble, MP., Mr. Buchanan, M.P., Mr. 
W. S. Caine, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir R. II. Knox, Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Colin Campbell (secretary). 

Sir R. Knox, Accountant General of the Army, was the 
first witness examined. Replying to the Chairman with 
reference to the charge made against the Government of India 
on account of the British troops serving in that country, witness 
said the actual cost- to the Exchequer of the maintenance of 
the British force in India consisted of every expense incurred 
at home which would not l>e incurred if it was not necessary 
to send the reliefs and the drafts to India. Seven pounds ten 
shillings was the calculated charge for training the individual 
soldier, recoverable from India, according to the service to 
which he belonged ; the charge for non-commissioned officers 
who trained him. the waste in the form of those who deserted 
or died in the first year’s service, the charge for young officers 
appointed to Indian regiments as vacancies occurred in regi- 
ments awaiting orders to be dispatched to India, and a charge 
for an educational establishment, where the officers underwent 
a certain amount of elementary education and training. Then 
there were charges for hospitals, ifcc. The total cost of these 
services had bceu calculated at £070,000 for one year, but it 
varied in different years. Thirty pounds was the averago cost 
for each recruit sent out to India. That .£.‘10 included a 
considerable number of (‘barges which were outside the capita- 
tion rate. The capitation grant of the British force in India 
had varied, at one time being £8 and at another t ime £10. 
The Indian military establishment for 1895-00 was 73,125 on 
which tho charge of £7 10s. ahead was t‘54U?437, exclusive of 
deferred pay. 

Mr. Dadauiiai Naoroji: But it is not necessary to have such 
a large force in India. We Indians do not want it. The 
Indian army is quit** sufficient to meet any contingency ; but 
it is to maintain the British rule, both against Rus-ia and the 
Indians. — Witness : The War Office look to supplying the 
demands of the Indian Government. 

Mr. Dadauiiai Naoro.ii : But that is really the British 
Government. 

The witness further said th rt justice of continuing the charge 
of £7 10s. per soldier recoverable from India would partly 
depend on the strength of the Indian establishment remaining 
the same for the numljers sent to India in the year not materi- 
ally varying. By the short -service system a larger number of 
soldiers had to be enlisted, but still the charges to India com- 
pared favourably with the old system in previous years. On 
r-he other hand, India got the benefit of many British services 
for which no charge was made to India. 

The Commission adjourned. 


On WodneRday, July 22nd, the Royal Commission to enquire 
into the administration and management of the expenditure of 
India, and into tho apportionment of charge between India 
and the United Kingdom, sat at the India office, Lord Welby 
presiding. Sir R. Knox, Accountant General of the Army, 
was further examined. Asked what ho had to say to the 
argument of the Indian Government that they were not 
consnlted when the War Office made changes in its organiza- 
tion which affected India, witness replied that it had always 
been the desire of the War Office to consult the Indian Office, 
but it was very difficult to see how, except in small matters, 
India could avoid accex>ting their proposals, and the Indian 
Government reoognised that. Sir Donald Stewart.— But there 
are some very heavy charges imposed upon the Government of 
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“ A MASTERPIECE OF MELANCHOLY 
MEANNESS.” 


There is a happy phrase of Aristotle’s to describe 
a hopeless bit of special pleading— namoly, an argu- 
ment which no man would adopt “ unless he were 
u defending a position.” Few candid readers of the 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, and the 
Parliamentary papers, on the payment of the Indian 
troops despatched to Suakin will deny that the argu- 
ments adopted by Lord George Hamilton and his 
colleagues by way of apology for their policy are, 
from first to last, arguments of this kind. Ministers 
were “ defending a position.” In other words, it 
was not cogent reasons of an admissible type that 
induced them to formulate their policy ; it was 
the policy upon which they had determined that 
compelled them afterwards to search for plausible 
reasons. Yet the reasons which they were ulti- 
mately able to produce did not appear plausible even 
to their own most loyal supporters. The Minis- 
terialist press, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
agreed in denouncing in good set terms the injus- 
tice and the meanness of the Government’s policy, 
while in the House of Commons the Government’s 
majority fell fiom 147 to 85, although most of the 


Irish members, whose votes would have still further 
reduced the majority, were absent. Lord George 
Hamilton’s speech in defence of his Resolution was, 
of course, merely an amplification of his despatch of 
June 80th — eked out with a little irrelevant and 
strangely misdirected invective to raise a party cheer. 
One of the many difficulties of his position arose 
from the fact that, having demolished in the case of 
Mombasa a claim described by its authors, the 
Treasury, as stronger than the claim put forward in 
1885, he persuaded himself three months afterwards 
that “ the precedent of 1885 was applicable to the 
“ cost of the expedition to Suakin.” Then, having, 
telegraphed this amazing decision to the Viceroy on 
May 15 th, he actually wrote in his dospatch of 
June 30th: “it is impossible to say that the. 
“ decisions which have beon arrived at on previous 
“ occasions aro such that any vory clear or definite 
“ doctrine can bo drawn from them.” This tangle 
of inconsistencies was bad enough. But the expla- 
nation or apology finally selected by Lord George 
Hamilton was even worse. He imagined that he 
cut the Gordian knot by asserting that, while one of 
tho numerous official theories of the objects of the 
operations in the Sudan made mention of the main- 
tenance and development of orderly and settled 
government in Egypt, the Government of India had 
no greater interest than the maintenance of rapid 
and secure transit between India and the United 
Kingdom. Mr. John Morley, whose respect for the 
meaning of words is acknowledged by all, described' 
this paragraph, and described it truly, as the most 
spurious and insincere paragraph ever printed in 
any dospatch from any department. Mr. Morley 
put tho roally fatal question when he asked at what 
stage in the transactions the relevancy of this 
precious argument had occurred to the Government. 
Had any danger to rapid and secure transit between 
India and the United Kingdom arisen from the fact 
that during tho past docade Khartum had not been 
in the possession of Egypt? In all the recent talk of 
Ministerialists about the necessity of re-conquering 
the Sudan for Egypt was there so much as a syllabi* 
to suggest that India was concerned ? In short, was 
not India ignored in tho discussion altogether until 
it became desirable, in the judgment of the Cabinet, 
to borrow Indian troops and to charge India with 
their ordinary expenses ? The questions have only 
to be asked. They answer themselves. India, ae 
Sir Donald Stewart observes in his admirable 
Minute, has come into the matter accidentally, 
because the forces of Egypt did not suffice both to 
tako the field and to hold Suakin, and because 
Suakin is not blessed with a good climate. The 
attempt to set up a direct Indian interest in the 
operations is an ungenerous and, we must add, a not 
very honest afterthought on the part of men who, on 
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other grounds, had already decided that India should 
lend troops and nevertheless continue to pay them. 
That is what justifies the use of the striking, 
although alliterative, phrase coined by Mr. Fawcett 
when India was charged with the cost of the ball 
given in honour of the Sultan of Turkey. The 
policy of the Government is “ a 'masterpiece of 
4t melancholy meanness.” 

Not only do Lord George Hamilton’s arguments 
in reply to the Troasury in the case of Mombasa 
stultify his compliance in the case of Suakin, but the 
various parts of his despatch of .Tune 30 th are 
inconsistent with each other. lie expressly calls 
Lord Elgin’s attention to the fact that he has 
throughout dwelt upon the temporary nature of 
the payment as an “ essential condition of the 
“ arrangement” agreed upon. That is to say, if 
the Indian troops remain at Suakin after December 
-31st next, the question of payment will coiuo up for 
•reconsideration. But if the claim of the Treasury 
ift good until December 31st, how does it then 
become bad ? Is the interest of India in the “ main- 
41 tenance and development of orderly and settlod 
u government in Egypt” to terminate at midnight, 
precisely, on December 31st, 1890 ? Or is it merely 
that the Troasury will then acknowledge that the 
security of the Suez Canal is one thing, and the 
present war of “limited liability” in the Sudan 
another? Lord G. Hamilton only shows his appre- 
ciation of the weakness of his case when he is at 
such pains to argue that the borrowed force is small 
and the payment strictly temporary. Lord Onslow 
in the House of Lords, on July 16th, repeated Lord 
G. Hamilton’s speech with almost ludicrous fidelity. 
But Lord Salisbury, with characteristic originality 
and no less characteristic indiscretion, produced a 
new and revised version of the Government’s reasons. 
The object which the Government had in view in 
moving the Indian troops was, he said, solely the de- 
fence of Suakin. They were not to tako any part in, 
and had nothing to do with, the Sudan expedition. 
Suakin had to be defended at the exponse of the 
Indian taxpayer or of the British taxpayer, and the 
Government had decided that the duty properly 
‘belonged to India on the ground of superior interest 
in the southern littoral of the Bed Sea. If this be 
the authorised version of the Government’s policy, 
what becomes of Lord G. Hamilton’s despatch of 
June 30th, which was based on the proposition that 
India had a direct interest in the Sudan expedition 
and had for that reason been required to contribute ? 
Lord Salisbury’s speech, of course, only showed for 
the twentieth time how utterly at a loss Ministers 
are to defend what they have done, and how ready 
they are, even at the cost of all appearance of 
consistency, to catch at any straw of afterthought 
which seems for the moment likely to help them. 


But Lord Salisbury’s version is really as feeble 
as Lord George Hamilton’s. If the duty of gar- 
risoning Suakin belongs properly to India, and is 
not in any way connected with the Sudan expedition, 
then it is, to say the least, most unfortunate that the 
Government waited for the expedition to discover 
the duty. A coincidence of this kind would be open 
to an odious interpretation, even if we did not 
know, as we do, that the garrison at Suakin which 
the Indian troops replaced was wanted and was 
actually employed for the Sudan expedition, and 
would never have been withdrawn for that purpose 
if the loan of Indian troops had not been guaran- 
teed. As for Lord Salisbury’s general proposition 
that India is interested in a greater degree than 
England in the safety of the Suez Canal and the 
lied Sea, that is a large assumption which we need 
not discuss now, but which, we are very sure, any 
intelligent Indian would stoutly resist. Lord Salis- 
bury’s mode of proof, however, is as cynical as his 
statement that India is making no real contribution 
on the present occasion is grotesque. Aden, he says, 
is situated at ihe mouth of the Red Sea, and the 
defence of Aden is paid for entirely by the taxpayers 
of India. “ This shows,” the scrupulous dialectician 
concludes, “ what an interest India has in the 
“ southern littoral of the Rod Son.” We respect- 
fully submit that it shows nothing of the kind. 
What it shows is merely that a certain charge has 
been laid upon India by the British Government, 
and Lord Salisbury, who has been Secretary of 
State for India, knows, or ought to know, that tho 
Government of India has for more than thirty years 
protested against the charge as unjust, and that the 
questions connected with it have now been referred 
to Lord Welby’s Commission. If the proceedings 
of that Commission, and tho valuable documents 
laid before it, had been, as they ought to have been, 
made public from the outset, the “melancholy 
meanness ” of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
would have been more difficult, if not impossible. 

Mr. Morley in tho course of his comprehensive 
speech — it was, in fact, not so much a speech as a 
discursive review of almost superabundant material 
— asked what would be thought of him if he 
borrowed from Lord G. Hamilton a pair of carriage 
horses for an Egyptian friend, and, at the end of 
the summer, returned them with a bill for the cost 
of the hay, tho straw, the shoeing, and the grooming. 
The apt illustration was received with laughter and 
cheers, but it really understated the case. For (1) 
the loan of Indian troops is virtually compulsory, 
(2) it is possible only because the size of the Indian 
army is regulated by the borrower, and (3) the loan 
is required not because the borrower is in need — 
there are British soldiers enough to garrison Suakin 
— but because Indian troops are able to stand a hot 
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climate. In other words, India pays a sort of 
penalty, instead of receiving some consideration, for 
the special fitness of her soldiers to do a piece of 
work in which she repudiates any interest. England, 
being strong, ought to bo scrupulously fair, and even 
generous, in her dealings with India, which is weak, 
and has no votes in tho House of Commons. We 
owe it, as Lord Rosebery well said, to our honour 
and our dignity to show a singular tenderness for 
the interests of India when we are judges, and 
judges in a case to which we are partios. But the 
humiliating truth is that, while we compel an un- 
willing contribution from India on occasions like the 
present, there is a marked absence of reciprocity 
when the position of the parties is reversed. In 
short, the history of our transactions in both 
capacities — as lenders and as borrowers — un- 
pleasantly recalls Thrasymaehus’s definition of jus- 
tice as “ tho interest of the stronger.” Fortunately, 
thero now seems good reason to hope that this 
particular type of meanness has been perpetrated 
for the last time. It behoves us, indeed, to be 
cautious in indulging in opinions about the future 
in view of the pious hopos expressed by Lord Cross 
and Mr. W. L. Jackson in 1887, and falsified, 
apparently with their authors’ approval, in 1890. 
But it may, perhaps, be safely asserted, after tho 
storm of indignation which the present injustice has 
excited, that no British Government is likely to 
repeat the offence. Wo confess that we have more 
faith in this wholesome fear of public opinion than 
in the saving grace of the so-called “principles” 
formulated by Lord George Hamilton in his des- 
patch, and printed on another page. The first 
two “principles” merely register a commonplace 
in language somewhat too large for the occasion, 
while the third “ principle ” permits, and was 
obviously framed after the event to justify, the 
injustice which has now been committed. For the 
rest, Lord Salisbury’s vague suggestion of a new 
and impartial tribunal to consider tho relative in- 
terests and rights of India and the United Kingdom 
is discussed elsewhere by Sir W. Wedderburn, M.I\ 
Nothing oould.be better than to secure the equitablo 
consideration of all such questions by a judicial 
tribunal. Nothing could be worse than to weaken 
the hold of the House of Commons upoU Indian 
questions or to diminish its interest in them. It 
may perhaps be regarded by some as a rather sinister 
sign that Lord Salisbury referred to his proposal in 
a context of disparagement of Parliamentary discus- 
sion, and of regrets at the disclosure of departmental 
communications. He applied the epithot “ squalid ” 
to the discussion — not to the policy which rendered 
discussion necessary. But, whatever may be Lord 
Salisbury’s motives, his proposal deserves to be 
considered on its merits, and Lord Welby and his 


colleagues will doubtless respond to the invitation 
for suggestions. At least three- further results tho 
policy of the Cabinet, and the recent discussion, 
ought to produce. They ought to stimulate the 
Indian demand for direct representation in Parlia- 
ment. They ought to strengthen the protests against 
the maintenance of the British army in India at itr*. 
present numerical strength. “ If,” said Lord Salis- 
bury (then Lord Cranborne) in 1807, “if the garri- 
“ son which wo keep in India is necessary for 
“ maintaining that country in security and peace, it 
“ ought not to bo rashly diminished. If it is too 
“ largo, and India cm for any length of time eon- 
“ veniently spare these troops, the Indian population' 
“ ought not to bo so unnecessarily taxed.” Finally, 
recent events ought to dovelope the interest, as they 
havo illustrated the responsibility, of British citizen© 
in Indian affairs. If this end be secured, tho 
“ masterpiece of melancholy meanness ” will not, 
after all, havo boon wholly and solely doplorablo. 


NATURAL LAV/ IN" THE POLITICAL WORLD. 

In an age which expects to “run and read ” at the 
same time— in which newspapers publish lists of 
4 ‘ Authors of the Week ” and “ Books of ih© Day ** 
with apparently unconscious satire — a curiously arti- 
ficial process is adopted for keeping alive the memory 
of great men whom we feel we ought not to forget. 
We search our calendars, or rather let some enter- 
prising editor do it for us, and Burns or Gibbon i» 
presented as a fresh dish to our jaded literary 
appetites, the hero of a centenary hurriedly cele- 
brated and ^lickly dismissed. It is not much, 
though it is better than nothing. In the meantime 
the author who died twenty or thirty years ago rune 
every risk of boing unjustly forgotten. He has not 
been long enough in his grave to be disinterred for 
fresh obsequies, and though he may be remembered' 
with some enthusiasm by a few elderly people, they 
are, of course, old fogeys who havo not kept pace 
with the newer literature on the subject, and wo 
attach little importance to their opinions Such at 
least must be the view of those who feel the literary 
pulse of the nation through its press. One would 
fain believe, however, that the book of a quarter of 
a century ago is still alive and doing good work in. 
many a quiet library and secluded study, read and 
pondered still sometimes by sober thinkers who 
make little noise i» the newspapers. This hop© 
derives some encouragement from the fact that new 
editions of “Physics and Politics” are still called 
for, though it was first published in the early seven- 
ties, and its author died in 1877. “ It is,” says Mr. 

R. H. Hutton in his memoir of Walter Bagphot, 
“ a book in which I find new force and depth every 

1 “ Physics and Politics: Thoughts on the Application of 
tho Principles of ‘Natural Selection’ and ‘ Inheritance’ to 
Politioal Society.” By Walter Bao-ehot. New and cheaper 
edition. (London : Kegan Paul and Co.) 

1 “ Social Rights and Duties: Addresses to Ethical Societies.** 
By Leslie Stephen. 2 vols. (London : Swan. Soimerochain.) 
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u time I take it up afresh.” Those who care that 
a work of great intellectual force, of great literary 
charm, and possessing a rare power of stimulating 
thought in the reader, should have as long a life as 
possible, may rejoice that “ Physics and Politics ” is 
not buried underneath Mr. Kidd’s “ Social Evolu- 
“ tion ” or other more recent and pondorous tomes. 

The title that Bagehot selected for his essay is 
a little obscure and misleading, for “Physics” 
generally stands for the one science to which the 
theory of evolution has not yet been applied. By 
“Physics” Bagehot meant “Nature,” and the 
adaptation of Mr. Drummond’s famous titlo which 
has been prefixed to this article describes his subject 
■fairly enough. The sciences, especially the newer 
.sciences, have made such vast strides since 1870 
that it might have been expected that a work on 
sociology written so long ago would be of little 
scientific value now, whatever its literary interest 
might be. But the truth is that sociology, in spite 
of its fascination and of the results expected from it 
by its first enthusiastic professors, remains almost 
as much in its infancy now as then. Here is what 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, a sufficiently high authority, 
says in the interesting volume of studies that he 
published only the othor day : 

“What remains? There is, shall tvo say, no science of 
sociology — merely a heap of vague, empirical observations, 
too flimsy to he useful in strict logical inference. 1 should, I 

•confess, be apt to say so myself We have not the 

data necessary for obtaining anything like precise laws. A 
mathematician can tell you precisely what he means when he 
speaks of bodies moving under the influence of an attraction 
which varies inversely as the square of the distance, f ut 
what are the attractive forces which hold together the body 
politic y They arc a number of human passions, which oven 
the acutest psychologists are as yet quite unable to analyse or 
to classify : they act according to laws of which we have 
hardly the vaguest inkling; and, even if wo possessed any 
definite laws, the facts to which they have to be applied are so 
•amazingly complex as to defy any attempt at*§*signing results. 
There is, so far as I can see. no ground for supposing that 
there is or ever can be a body of precise truths at all capable of 
comparison with the exact sciences. (“Social Rights and 
Duties,” vol. i, p. 53-54.) 

Yet he adds immediately, “ But this obvious truth, 
“ though it implies very narrow limits to our hopes of 
“ scientific results, does not force us to renounce the 

“ application of scientific method A change 

“ of method and spirit is, in my opinion, of con- 
4t siderable importance, and very vague results 
■“ would still imply an improvement in the chaos of 
44 what now passes for political philosophy.” Now 
Bagehot was peculiarly fitted to help towards this 
improvement in spirit and method, because be united 
in an eminent degree the qualities of the student and 
the practical man. Mr. Leslie Stephen has noted 
■the contrast *0 often to be found in the shrewd man 
ot business between his “ keen vigorous good sense 
“ upon immediate questions of the day ” and “the 
“ paltry little outworn platitudes which he introduces 
** when he wants to tag his arguments with sounding 
’“principles.” From that contrast Bagehot was 
saved by his philosophical studies, just as his know- 
ledge of the world saved him from becoming a “ mere 
4t black beetle” of a student. In the paiadoxical 
thesis of his first published letters— that the French 
•are too clever a nation for free institutions, which 
•are only suited to a slow-witted people like the 


British — it is easy to see the influence of his own 
practical experience of life in rural England and in 
the Paris of the Coup d'Etat. The stolid Con- 
servatism of Somersetshire moved him to admiration 
quite genuine though largely mixed with humorous 
contempt, while the political mobility of the French 
alarmed as well as interested him. The teaching of 
ancient history seemed to him the same : the empire 
of quick-witted Athens, mother of arts and song, 
crumbling away in a few short years, while Borne, 
with far less intellectual ability, builds up an 
empire that endures for ages. The same thesis, 
only less paradoxically stated, underlay “Physics 
and Politics.” The first great need of early man is 
law, no matter what. Nations which obtained a 
fixed law by processes of incredible difficulty soon 
destroyed those neighbours that did not. The first 
essential step towards civilisation is “ the cementing 
“ of the cake of custom.” The next is “the break- 
“ ing of the cake of custom.” The cake may be 
broken too soon, or it may never be broken at all. 
In the latter case we get the phenomenon, so familiar 
in the East, of “arrested civilisation”; Athens is 
an instance of the former kind of failure. The main 
influence that breaks the yoke of custom is the intro- 
duction of discussion into government. Discussion, 
when it can bo borne, is useful also as holping to 
retard action ; the impulse to action, most valuable 
in uncivilised times, is inherited to a harmful extent 
by civilised man. 

Such is a brief summary of the argument of 
“ Physics and Politics.” It can convey little idea 
of the brilliance and suggestiveness of the book. 
Pregnant sayings abound, of which the following 
aro specimens ; “The whole history of civilisation is 
“ strewn with creeds and institutions which wero 
“ invaluable at first and deadly afterwards ” (p. 74). 
“ Dryden had a dream of an early age, ‘ when wild 
“ * in woods the noble savage ran ’ ; but 1 when lone 
“ 1 in woods the cringing savage crept, , would have 
“ been more bke all we know of that early, bare, 
“ painful period ” (p. 55). Or take the explanation 
of the strength of caste-nations in early times con- 
trasted with their subsequent un progressiveness : 
“ The whole of a caste nation is more various than 
*' the whole of a non-caste nation, but each caste 
“ itself is more monotonous than anything is, or can 
“ be, in a non-casto nation ” (p. 149). 

The idea of evolution is so attractive and so 
fruitful iu its application to the history of the 
human race, and so certain to dominate the minds 
of students of political science, that it may be well 
to end this article with one caution in regard to it. 
Bagehot, we have seen, was impressed by the danger 
of excessive action, and therefore emphasised the 
need for deliberation. There is an opposite danger 
to which the student of sociology, impressed by the 
working of “ natural law,” is more likely to fall 
a victim. He may feel that it is useless to fight 
against “nature,” and drift into a fatalistic attitude 
towards politics. Let him remember, therefore, that 
man, unlike other parts of nature, can consciously 
modify his environment, and that he forfeit* his 
highest privilege and abandons his highest duty if 
he does not strive to modify it for the good of the 
coming generations. 
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INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


ORDINARY EXPENSES CHARGED ON 
INDIAN REVENUES. 

I. — THE DEBATE IN THE COMMONS. 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: — The 
debate in the House of Commons on July (itk was 
marred by on© or two secondary but important in- 
fluences. The first was that an unexpected dis- 
cussion on a private Bill opened up in front of it 
and delayed the commencement of the debate by 
nearly a couple of hours. As, despite this delay at 
the beginning, the debate still had to close at the 
usual time, it was cut short and practically a most 
important two hours and a half, and a dozen or 
more speeches, were cut out of the middle. The 
earlier part of the debato had not half run its 
■course, nearly a score of meinbors being on their 
feet attempting to obtain the right to spoak, when 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach rose to begin the closing 
speeches. Thus a largo number of supporters of the 
Government, who on this occasion were going to 
speak against their loaders, were silenced by an 
unavoidable accidont and the moral effect of their 
action was entirely lost. But this was not the most 
important element. There is another which pro- 
bably influenced the result profoundly. It is one of 
the curious results of tho length of the sittings of 
the House of Commons that members go away for a 
couple of hours in the middle of the evening for 
dinner but the speech-making (it cannot then be 
called debato) is continued in their absence. The 
Speaker remains in the chair (except for a very brief 
interval,) tho orator is on his legs, but he has no 
audience except one or two, and a- half a dozen other 
members who are waiting to get tho chance of 
speaking when he sits down. The rosulfc is that 
although these speeches are delivered and appear in 
the newspapers, and have perhaps as much weight 
as others with tho reading public, they are some- 
thing entirely different from tho earlier and the 
later speeches delivered to a large and attentive 
audionce in the House and have little or no effect 
upon the minds of the absent members who, an hour 
or two later, will vote in the division lobby. Owing 
to the later commencement of the debate, and the 
great length of Lord G. Hamilton s and Mr. 
Morley’s speeches, the “ dinner hour ” had arrived 
and the ^audience to a large extent disappeared 
before the important speeches of Mr. Maclean and 
those who followed him were delivered. Tho effect 
which these speeches would have had if they had 
been delivered an hour or two earlier was lost, and 
and the vast bulk of the members made up their 
minds on the subject from what they heard of Lord 
0. Hamilton and Mr. Morley at the beginning and 
Mr. Balfour at the end. 

All this was very unfortunate, for seldom it ever 
was there an audience in the House of Commons 
more ready to be swayed one way or the other by 
the speeches delivered in debate. It was obvious 
that soores of members were uncertain how to vote, 
and they waited to see whether Lord G. Hamilton 


on one side, or Mr. Morley on the other, could make 
such a case as to leave their judgment decided. 
Members of the House of Commons, especially 
Lancashire Conservative members who owe their 
seats to the fight over the cotton duties, are just 
now peculiarly sensitive about Indian affairs. The 
agitation on behalf of justice to India lias touched 
their consciences, or their instincts of self-preserva- 
tion, and the revolt of nearly the whole Conservative 
press against the action of the Government had 
thoroughly awakened them to the danger of giving 
a blind, unheeding, party vote. Almost each man 
was prepared to think for himself. This made the 
situation almost uni (pie. It was first apparent in 
the anxious air of attention with which the great 
audience settled down to listen to Lord 0. Hamilton, 
and the chilling, critical silence in which he was 
allowed to procoed. flis speech evidently did not 
satisfy his audience. There was a little relief in the 
mere party points, not particularly relevant to the 
issue before the House, which gave Conservative 
members an opportunity for cheers towards the end. 
But this left the real matter which was troubling 
their minds undecided. They were open to be 
swayed either way by something higher than dry 
quibbles about precedents, some appeal to high 
principle, to some emotional feeling of patriotism or 
genoroua loyalty to subject or kindred races. Lord 
George failed, and thus a great opportuuity was left 
for Mr. Morley— ono of those great opportunities 
which come so seldom to a man in the House of 
Commons. Party loyalty and all the small influences 
which control the voting in the House were relaxed. 
Opinion was in a fluid state, the votes of his party 
opponents were to bo had by the exercise of some 
striking oratorical force which should sweep members 
into the lobby. But Mr. Morley did not rise to the 
occasion. He spoke for nearly an hour and a-half, 
he went dotfh to the dull level of arguing about past 
transactions and old precedents, and dwelt on points 
which emphasised ordinary party divisions, keeping 
up and strengthening the partition which for once 
might have been thrown down. Slowly the audience 
slipped through his fingers. The tension on their 
party loyalty, which was almost a hunger for some 
good sound reason for voting against their leaders, 
was relaxed. They began to feel more comfortable 
in the thought that they might vote in obedience to 
the party whip after all, and then thoy found it was 
dinner time and that they might as well go and dine. 

Mr. Maclean’s declaration that if the matter had 
been left to the independent judgment of the House 
the Government would not have had many supporters 
was delivered when the truth had already half faded 
out of it. His speech — bright, able, forcible — did 
much to retrieve lost ground, but the audience whom 
it might have swayed had to a large extent already 
disappeared into tho dining rooms. Then came 
Mr. V. Gibb’s indignant protest, followed by Mr. 
Bhownaggree, who spoke to absolutely empty 
benches. Then, the “dinner hour” passing away 
and members slowly returning, there was a rush of 
a score of members, competing in their endeavours to 
speak. There was not a large audience to hear Sir 
A. Scoble’s and Sir W. Wedaer burn’s serious warn- 
ing against the far-reaching evil attending on the 
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great injustice about to l»o perpetrated. Meanwhile 
the Whips were busy in the lobbies and elsewhere 
putting pressure on the unhappy members. They 
were threatened that, if the Government were defeat* d 
ihere would be an immediate dissolution, and they 
would bo plunged into a fight in tho constituencies 
to retain their seats — ft fight which would end many 
a Parliamentary career. The. audience slowly 
gathered again, this time in a difTeiont mood from 
that in which the y had listened to Lord George 
Hamilton five hours earlier. Sir M. Hicks-Peach 
took tie field and made a much better speech than 
his colleagues, and then when Sir Henry Fowlor’s 
turn came to close the debate for the Opposition 
nearly all chanco of recaliy influencing a large section 
of the Houso had passed. He thundered in vain 
against the stone wall of restored party discipline. 
Ly the time Mr. Balfour rose his party w as fairly 
compact and had made up its mind to vote with him. 
There was now once more the boisterous, irre- 
sponsible feeling of ordinary obedience in tho air. 
The cheers, which could not have been evoked a few 
hours earlier, now came readily enough, and Mr. 
Balfour, fully understanding the crisis through 
which he had passed, and which was not jet entirely 
over, fought with passion and foi(C which ho seldom 
displays. All risk of defeat faded away. Doubting 
members were won hack. Some who in the morning 
had determined to vote against their party were now 
ready to vote with it, and others changed their oppo- 
sition into less dangerous abstention. Tho result 
was that when the opposing forces streamed into the 
lobbies it was hut a comparatively small section of 
the friends of India in tho Conservative ranks who 
were found ready to risk anything for the cause, 
and the Government defeated the amendment with 
a loss of only sixty votes. 

Then came another unfortunate irmident. When 
there is an amendment to be negatived and a resolu- 
tion to be carried, tho issue in each case being 
practically the same, the House seldom goes to the 
trouble and waste of time of tw T o divisions. On this 
occasion, as usual, the first division was accepted as 
deciding the matter, and the moment it was over 
many members hurried away just in time to catch 
their last train home, without waiting to hear the 
original resolution formally adopted. But Sir Charles 
Dilke and one or two of his personal following 
challenged a division, and, despite the warning that 
some scores of Liberals had gone away beyond 
recall, persisted in it. Their irresponsible action 
put the Liberal leaders in a difficulty. The moral 
effect of the first division was likely to bo weakened 
by one more favourable for the Govewjment. The 
only chanco for tho opponents of the Government 
was to leave the House and so destroy the moral 
effect of the second division by reducing it to absurd 
proportions. This policy was hastily adopted, but 
was only partially successful. The ex-ministers and 
many of their followers hurried to the door. Some 
escaped. But the bulk were too late and were shut 
in. The mass of members voting was reduced by 
nearly a quarter— from 465 to 358. But of the 
smaller number a much larger proportion were 
supporters of the Government, and it fell out that 
by still one more of a series of unfortunate accidents 


tho Government appeared to carry their Resolution, 
without the loss of a vote, by their normal party 
majority of 146. 

II.— IN THE LORDS. 

When tho resolution came on July lGtli to he 
confirmed by the House of Lords the spectacle 
differed materially from that which was presented 
by the debate in the Commons. The Houso ol‘ 
Lords is not given to excitement; the hereditary 
legislators have been left untouched by the new 
wave of awakened interest in Indian affairs; the 
Government have an overwhelming majority and so 
ran no risk of defeat. Tinder theso circumstances 
the debate was a foimnlity, or would have been if 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne had not taken 
advantage of the opportunity to try to improve tho 
case for the Government by such refinements and 
afterthoughts of argument as the previous debates 
had suggested. It was to these points of the debate 
that the large audience of visitors listened most atten- 
tively. The Strangers’ Gallery was unusually crowded, 
the visitors being almost without exception evidently 
connected with India, British officials and ex-officials 
being closely mingled with Indians. The Siameso 
Princes were in a special Gallery and there were 
many peeresses in the side galleries who had come 
to hear their husbands speak. The House of Lords 
is a difficult audience to address, and an uninterest- 
ing one to watch, for, partly from lack of feeling,, 
and partly from reserve, tho members hardly ever 
make any demonstration of approval or disapproval 
or show in any way what effect the successive 
orators are having on their minds. They did, how- 
ever, give a slight indication of impatience when 
Lord Onslow, wiio had to move the Resolution, and 
who is not an impressive speaker, prolonged his 
repetition of Lord G. Hamilton’s arguments to an 
inordinate length. It was Lord Lansdowne who 
really made the strong speech in defence of the 
Resolution, and it was the more interesting to hear 
him defend the charge upon India because, only a 
Bhort time ago, on his return from India, he made a 
powerful appeal to the Houso to he more just and 
considerate to the Indian taxpayer. Another in- 
teresting feature was the interposition of the vener- 
able l>uke of Argyll, whose connexion with tho 
Government of India dates hack to a period beyond 
the memory of the present generation of politicians. 
Lord Northbrook was the only Unionist peer who 
spoke against the Government. Lord Kimberley, 
before attacking the Government, had to justify his 
own action in 1885, and explain why he now felt at 
liberty to take a different line. It was a striking 
feature of this debate that so many of the principles 
and influences involved were personified in the men 
actually speaking. They were the men whose 
personal will had decided many of the issues. The 
Government of India and Lord Lansdowne, the 
India Office and Lord Kimberley, the Home Govern- 
ment and Lord Salisbury are, or have been, largely 
interchangeable terms. The House of Lords are 
accustomed to this, but they experienced a novel 
sensation when that peculiarly impersonal and 
powerful department, “the Treasury,” appeared in 
the person of Lord Welby. For many years Lord 
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Welby had, in the recesses of his office, held the 
purse-strings of the British Exchequer, and issued 
from thence those imperious demands or refusals to 
which all the governing departments bow. Lord 
Welby has but recently emerged from his den 
and taken a place as n member of the Legislature, 
and the Lords evidently felt there was a certain 
piquancy in having that dread abstraction “the 
Treasury” there in flesh and blood beforo them. 
This was increased by the fact that Lord Welby, 
in his unofficial capacity, is a political opponent 
of the present Government. Several references 
were made to his presence, Lord Salisbury in 
particular challenging hiru to explain the tenderness 
which he was about to show for the Indian tax- 
pajer as contrasted with the soulless rigour “the 
Treasury ” had always shown and is still showing. 
One item in Lord Salisbury’s speech which was 
evidently the most unexpected was the revelation 
that he had proposed to his Cabinet to establish 
some tribunal of arbitration between the Indian and 
the Home Government, but had been overruled by 
his colleagues. Lord Rosebery concluded the debate 
with a brief but vigorous speech. In a few clear 
sentences he gave au uncompromising denial to the 
argument of the Government — sentences which 
pledged him to do full justice to India if he is ever 
again in power. About a hundred and thirty poors 
took part in the division. The forty who voted 
against the Government probably represented nearly 
the full number of the opponents of the resolution. 
The ninety-two who defeated them represented not 
only themselves but several hundreds of their col- 
leagues, whom the Government can always rely on 
in an emergency. 

III.— SUMMARY OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS. 

In anticipation of the recent debates in both 
Houses of Parliament on the payment of Indian 
troops despatched to Suukin, two important Parlia- 
mentary papers were issued —one at the end of 
J une, the other early in J uly. 

The first was a Return (No. 236). movod for by 
Mr. John Morloy, and dated India Office, Juno 16th, 
“ of opinions and reasons entered in the Minutes of 
the Proceedings of the Secretary of State in Council, 
on the 10th day of May, under 21 and 22 Viet., 
c. 106 , 8. 23, with reference to the oxpenses of the 
troops to. be despatched to Africa in aid of the 
Egyptian t?oops.” 

The second was a White-book [C. — 8131] con- 
taining “ Correspondence between the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State in Council, 
regarding the incidence oE the cost of Indian troops 
when employed out of India.” 

We give below tlio substance of those documents. 

1 1 India has come into the matter aim dentally.” 

— Sir Donald Stewart and Sir James Peile. 

The “Return of Opinions and Reasons” con- 
tained two Minutes — the first, which was opposed to 
the proposals of the Government, signed by Sir J . 
B. Peile and Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart; 


the second, which approved the proposals of the 
Government, signed by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot. 

Sir James Peile’a and Sir Donald Stewart’s Minute 
is important enough to bo cited in extemo. Amid all 
that has been written and said on tlie question we 
shall probably look in vain for a statement at once 
so concise, so moderate, and so conclusive : — 

“We accept the principle that India may be ex- 
pected to contribute to the cost of military operations 
outside India, if she can be shown to have a direct 
and substantial interest in such operations. 

“Each case miDt be judged on its merits in the 
light of this principle. 

“In the present case we do not find that India 
has a direct and substantial interest in the recovery 
of the Soudan by Egypt. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Canal were not in any danger. The 
case simply is that, as the power of the Mahdi and 
the Dervishes appears to be breaking up, the moment 
was thought opportune for striking a vigorous blow. 

“There was no question, when the operations 
were commenced, whether India was bo directly and 
specially interested in them that ehe ought to be a 
partner with England (or is it not with Egypt?) in 
the cost. India has tome info the matter accidentally. 
It was found that the forces of Egypt did not suffice 
both to take the field and to hold iSualcin. If Suakin 
had been blessed with a pood climate , no doubt Knglish 
regiments would hare been sent there , and, if they had } 
it cannot be contended that India would have been required 
to contribute. Bui its climate is more favourable to 
Orientals than to Europeans, and therefore the 
Government of India was asked to send troops, and 
it cheerfully complied by selecting some of its best. 

“Then arose tho subject of payment, and there- 
with reappeared the old doctrine that India should 
pay the ordinary cost of the troops lent. The argu- 
ment addressed to India is : you would have had to 
pay if the txaops had not been sent, so it makes no 
difference. Put surety there is a great difference between 
paying your own m •» l»r doing your oxen work in your 
own country , and paging the same men for doing other 
people's work in a foh ign country. The Treasury has 
urged against Iudia that, if India does not pay the 
ordinary charges, there will be an actual saving in 
the Indian Budget. But is it unreasonable that 
India should make a saving by not paying for what 
she does not got ? Such arguments are to be avoided, 
because they force attention to the contrast between 
what is required of India, and the way in which 
England deals with India, as regards the supply of 
troops. If England charges India for the entire 
cost of the recruit from the moment when he leaves 
England to join tho garrison of India, why should 
India bear the cost of the soldiery it has trained 
when they leave India to join the garrison at Suakin ? 

“ It is well, therefore, to leave arguments of this 
kind and to return to tho only true criterion, viz., 
whether India has such a direct, special, and sub- 
stantial interest in any military operations abroad 
that she may reasonably be required to join in pro- 
viding the cost. Wo consider that no such interest 
has been shown in this case; and, when the interest 
of India is questionable and open to argument, it is 
sound policy in the English Government to incline to 
the more liberal view. 
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“ We confine our dissent to the question of pay- 
ment. We entirely approve the alacrity of the 
Government of India in supplying the troops, and 
would always approve of such action.” 


our British and our Indian troops, and it tends to raise our 
military prestigo in the eyes of other nations.” 

Under all the circumstances this reference to the 
“ valuable sentiment of solidarity” is, in its way, a 
triumph. 


The Sarcasm of Sir A. Arbuthnot. 

If anything were required to strengthen the 
position taken up by Sir Donald Stewart and Sir 
James Peile it would be supplied by Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot’s adverse Minute, which, with unconscious 
sarcasm, demolishes the case that it purports to 
approve. Sir Alexander writes, for example : — 

“ All that India is asked to do is to bear for a limited period 
the ordinary expenses of the Indian troops which are to be 
sent ; all tho additional charges which will be incurred being 
met from the British or the Egyptia'h treasury. The view of 
tho majority of the Council is that it is not unreasonable, in 
»n emergency of this nature, that India should go on paying 
■ u the end of the present year, or for a shorter period if the services 
of the Indian troops can be dispensed with at an earlier date, 
the ordinary charges which would have had to be met from the 
Indian treasury if the troops had been kept in India. It is 
very generally agreed that this arrangement could not he continued 
lor an indefinite or prolonged period, although I consider that a 
good deal might be said against this view, if we are justified, 
’is I think we are, in holding that India has a direct and sub- 
stantial interest in the sucetss of the present operations in the 
Sudan.” 

Exactly. If tho arrangement temporarily proposed 
by the Cabinet were defensible at all, it would be 
defensible for a prolonged period. But, as it is, 
nobody pretends that the arrangement could be 
“continued for an indefinite or prolonged period.” 
Its apologists fall back upon the traditional excuse 
for a lapse from virtue — that “it is only a little 
one.” Sir A. Arbutlinot thus exposes, with a can- 
dour worthy of Sir John Gorst, the unreasonableness 
of his political associates. He adds that a specially 
strong point in Sir Donald Stewart’s case is “the 
fact that the entire cost of the British* troops sup- 
plied for the defence of India is defrayed from 
Indian revenues from the moment tho troops leave 
England.” 

“This point raises thoierv large question of the relations 
between the British »i:d Indian treasuries, and 1 venture to 
think that from this point of view there is much to bo said iu 
favour of the arrangement which my two colleagues denounce; 
tor I cannot help hoping that tho very reasonable attitude of 
the majority of the Council in this matter may tend to place 
those relations upon a better footing, and to induce tome 
degree of reciprocity on the part of the British treasury, in the 
event of India in eomo future emergency having to apply to 
England for special military help.” 

In other words, there is at present no “ degree of 
reciprocity on the part of the British Treasury,” but 
Sir Alexander Arbutlinot hopes that, as India has 
been compelled to do something which she could not 
justly be required to do, the Treasury may behave 
less unfairly in future. Whether this hope is, or is 
not, too sanguine, we need not pause to enquire. 
But it supplies, to say the least, a curious ground for 
the contention that the present demand upon India 
isqust. The richest passage in Sir A. Arbuthnot’s 
Minute is, however, the last : — 

“I will only add that on general grounds I regard the em- 
ployment of Indian troops upon a duty of this nature as 
highly conducive to the interests of the Empire, as well from 
an Indian as from an Imperial point of view. Such an employ- 
ment fosters that most valuable sentiment of solidarity between 


The History of the Loans. 

We turn now to the White-book, containing the 
correspondence, and it may be convenient to preface 
our summary of it with a tabular statement showing 
the various occasions upon which England has 
borrowed troops from India. 


Purpose. 


lHliP -60 China Expedition 
JK(]0-61 New Zealand 
1887 AbyH'-iman Expedition] 
1875 l'eruk Expedition 
1878 Malta 


1878 Afghan War 


1.882 

1885 


Egypt. . . 

Sudan Expedition 


<£*:; Momw 
1 May) 1 - 


I 


Prime Minister. Payment by India. 


j Nil. 

. Ordinary expends 
1 Ordinary expenses 
Ordinal y t xpenr.es 
I AV. 

I l Whole expendi- 
1 \ tore hsH 5 millions 
I j Whole expend i- 
, \ lure Ins £ 500,000 
J Ordinal y ixpemes 
1 AV. 

Ordinary expenses 


Lord Palmerston . 
Lord Palmerston . 
Lord Derby 
Mr. Dim iieli 
I xml Beueonstiolil 

Lord Beacomtield 
Mr. Gladstone 
Mr. Gladstone 
I ,oid Salisbuty 
Lord Salisbury 


The Recent White-book. 

The White-book containing “Correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in Council ” falls naturally into three parts, 
as follows: — • 

(i) Correspondence regarding the Sudan Expe- 

dition in 1885 (pp. 3-12) ; 

(ii) Correspondence regarding Mombasa, 1896 

(pp. 13-16); 

(iii) Correspondence regarding the Sudan, 1896 

(pp. 16-33). 

And, whatever may have beon the purpose with 
which the White-book was compiled in this way, the 
result is excellent. For, while the correspondence 
relating to 1885 concluded with some notable 
admissions on the part of the India Ollice and the 
Treasury, the correspondence relating to Mombasa 
affords an unanswerable case against the proposals 
agreed to by Lord George Hamilton with reference 
to the Sudan. 

The “Precedent” of 1885. 

The first part of the correspondence may be briefly 
described. In February, 1885, Lord Kimberley 
telegraphed to the Viceroy that the Home Govern- 
ment would bear the additional expense — in othor 
words, that India must bear the ordinary expense— 
of the Indian troops despatched to Suakin. The- 
Government of India, in a despatch dated February, 
17th, 1885, and referring back to its despatch of 
August 4th, 1882, protested against the charge in 
terms which have a direct bearing upon the present 
question : — 

“ Whatever may be the view taken with regard to former 
precedents, wo are quite content that the present ease should 
also be judged upon its merits, considering, as we do, that it is 
beyond all question one in whioh no part of the expenditure 
incurred, whether ad^ ; “onal or otherwise, nloild be charged 
to Ii d .in revenues, lb re is no quest 1 o i now of the safety of 
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the Suez Canal, which was urged in 1882 as a reason why the 
Indian Government should bear its share in the expenditure 
then to be incurred. The operations taking place in the Sudan 
have no connexion with any Indian interests, and lie altogether 
outside the sphere of our responsibilities. We can look for 
neither advantage nor loss from them. The pretensions and 
tho aims of the leaders of the rising in Africa are a matter of 
indifference to the Government of India, which is in no way 
interested in disputing or putting down by force the claims of 
political or religious pretenders in regions of the world remote 
from its own limits and from those of its neighbours. Wo 
should, indeed, on those grounds, be justified in strongly 
opposing the employment of Indian troops on tho present 
occasion ; but, while we are not in a position to refuse the 
assistance which is now asked of us, we cannot allow that our 
assent should be supposed to imply a readiness on our part to 
defray any portion whatever, whether ordinary or additional, 
of the charges which our assistance will entail.” 

The Government of India added a general caution 
which is certainly not less apposite to-day : 

“We arc further deeply impressed with the conviction that 
no better check could be placod on the inconvenience and 
danger arising from the employment of Indian troops outside 
the sphere of Indian interests, than by insisting on the principle 
that, in cases such as the present, her Majesty’s Government 
should admit and discharge the obligation of defraying all 
expenditure necessitated by a course of action which has no 
bearing upon those interests. Tho disposal of Indian revenues 
for other purposes than those which are strictly connected with 
the legitimate needs of Indian expenditure is a matter which 
is watehod with increasing concern by all sections of tho com- 
munity in this country.” 

To this despatch Lord Kimberley replied that the 
resolution authorising the charge upon India had 
been adopted in the House of Commons before the 
despatch teas received / He enclosed tho correspond- 
ence which had passod between the Treasury and 
the India Office, and which, by the way, illustrates 
one of the most interesting points established by the 
correspondence as a whole — namely, that in these 
transactions a good deal depends upon the personal 
strength or compliance of the Secretary of State for 
India. In this case the Treasury had suggested 
that the ordinary expenses of the borrowed troops 
should be borne by India, and two days later Lord 
Kimberley, apparently without demur, accepted the 
proposal. 

In a later despatch, dated February 9th, 1886, the 
Government of India argued that the circumstances 
of the case had changed since the previous March, 
and that the ordinary expenses of the troops should, 
at any rate, no longer continue to be borne by India. 
From the date on which the bulk of the British 
troops were withdrawn the Government of India 
considered that “ the object and character of the 
expedition were entiroly changed,” and that the 
case of the Indian troops left in Suakin as a garrison 
could hardly be said to be covered by the letter of 
the authorising resolution, and certainly did not fall 
within its spirit. On these grounds the Government 
of India suggested that India should be relieved 
from payment with effect from May 15th, 1885 — the 
date on which active operations were held to have 
ceased. 

Lorfb Cross’s Legacy. 

Lord Kimberley’s reply was eminently character- 
istio. It was that the Indian garrison at Suakin was 
under existing arrangements to be relieved early in 
May, 1886 ; that if the withdrawal took place at that 
date it would be * * undesirable to raise any question 


with the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury”; but that if the withdrawal were post- 
poned beyond that date a representation should be 
made “ with a view to the ordinary cost being added 
to the expenses now borne by the British revenuos, 
so that no part of the cost may thenceforward fall 
on Indian revenues.” 

This reply was, of course, as illogical as Sir A. 
Arbuthnot’s admission cited above, and the Govern- 
ment of India, in a spirited rejoinder, easily 
demolished it : 

“ In our financial letter of the 9th February, 1886, No. 53, 
we explainod why we considered that India should bo relieved 
of tho ordinary cost of the Indian troops and vessels employed 
in connexion with the garrisoning of Suakin, with effect from 
the 15th May, 1885. No reason has been assigned for the 
rejection of our claim, and Lord Kimberley has, we submit, 
practically admitted its validity, by allowing that, if there was 
any further detention of Indian troops at Suakin, tho Treasury 
should be asked to consent to the ordinary (lost of these troops 
being also borne by Imperial revenues. In effect our claim 
would appear to 1m* fully as equitable for the period between 
May, 1885, and May, 1886, as it would be for any subsequent 
period.” 

Unfortunately Lord Kimberley was never required 
to deal with this reply. A change of Government 
had, in the meantime, placed Lord Cross at the 
India Office. But Lord Cross did the next best 
thing to accepting the Government of India’s con- 
tention. He virtually promised that the unfairness 
should not bo repeated. Writing to the Viceroy on 
February 3rd, 1887, he said : 

“ While I was not prepared to support the proposal of your 
Government. T deemed it right that the Treasury should be 
niado acquainted with your Excellency's view ; and I took the 
opportunity to urge on. them that, in the event of any occasion 
hereafter arising for the employment of Indian troops on duties 
not directly attributable to the requirements of your Govern- 
ment or at a distance from India, no portion of the expense 
should be charged against India without your Excellency’s 
concurrence.” 

What Lqsd Cross actually wrote to the Treasury 
was : 

“ The Secretary of State for India in Council feels that there 
is much force in the general scope of the arguments of the 
Government of India, and desires to take this opportunity of 
expressing his earnest hope that on any future occasion, when 
Indian troops are employed on duties not directly attributable 
to the requirements of tno Government of India or despatched 
to a country distant from India, no portion of the expenses of 
such troops may be charged to India without the full assent 
and concurrence of the Government of that country.” 

And the Treasury replied : — 

“Their lordships make no doubt that, should the oocasion 
again arise for employing Indian troops outside India, the 
views of the present. Government of India and of the present 
Secretary of State for India in Council on tho question of the 
expense of such employment will be respectfully weighed by 
the Imperial Government of the day.” 

Such was the legacy bequeathed by the transactions 
of 1885. 


The Case of Mombasa. 

We pass now to the second part of the correspon- 
dence. Here the point is that Lord George Hamilton 
repudiated last February a claim admittedly stronger 
than that which he acceded to in May. 

On February 20tb, 1896, Lord Salisbury wrote 
from the Foreign Office asking whether the Govern- 
ment, of India could send a regiment from Bombay 
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to Mombasa, as “ the state of affairs ” in British 
East Africa had “recently assumed a serious aspect.” 
“The expenses,” he added, “ which might be incurred 
would be borne by her Majesty's Government.” 

On the following day Lord Salisbury, repenting 
this equitable undertaking, wrote that “it is presumed 
that tne precedents could be followed of former ^m- 
ployment of Indian troops in Africa ” — namely, that 
India should pay the ordinary expenses. The words 
we have italicised are interesting, especially as Lord 
Salisbury’s second thoughts were evidently inspired 
by the Treasury. For the letter concluded : “ His 
Lordship would be glad to learn whether the Treasury 
could be informed that a similar arrangement would be 
adopted ” in the case of Mombasa. 

Lord George Hamilton’s reply to this ungenerous 
afterthought was admirable — so admirable as to 
supply an instructive commentary upon his later 
compliance in the case of the troops despatched to 
Suakin. The Under Secretary for India wrote to the 
Foreign Office on February 27th : — 

“ In reply, I am to express Lord George Hamilton’s opinion 
that there is no justific ation for charging upon Indian revenues 
any portion of the cost of this force ho long an it is employed 
out of India and for purposes exclusively Imperial. In a letter 
dated the 25th of March, 18%, the Government of India lays 
down as a principle that, when circumstances and tho safety 
of India permit, aid should Ik* freely given to the Imperial 
Government ; hut that, when the objects of the expedition or 
campaign are unconnected with India, the whole of tho ex- 
penses of the troops drawn from India should be paid by the 
imperial exchequer, just as the whole of the excuses of the 
troops drawn from England for an Indian expedition would be* 
paid by Indian revenues. It appears to his lordship that this 
principle is sound, and that, if the courso suggested in your 
letter were adopted, the result would bo that tho cost of the 
operations would in effect be snared between India and the 
United Kingdom.” 

“A SiRON»iEP. Claim.” 

It is noteworthy that the reply to this letter came, 
not from the Foreign Office, but from tho Treasury. 
It was a financier’s endeavour — characterised by a 
wealth of misplaced ingenuity — to show, in the in- 
terests of his accounts, that the objects for which an 
Indian regiment was required in East Africa were 
really “connected with India.” The trade of Zan- 
zibar, the construction of the Uganda Kail way by 
Indian coolies, the chance of Indian trade with the 
interior, and, as a matter of course, “prestige with 
the Arab races and Muhammadan tribes,” all were 
pressed indifferently into the service of a hopeless 
theory. But Sir Francis Mowatt’s letter contained 
one important paragraph which it is worth while to 
cite in full : — 

u It seems to my lords that a > t range r claim can be made out in 
the present case for the retention of the charge for ordinary pay 
and allowances of the regiment upon Indian funds than existed in 
the case of either the Abyssinian war of 1807 or the Sudan ex- 
pedition of 1885. In both tho latter cases the Secretary of 
State for India in Council agreed to pay the ordinary charges 
of unreplaced Indian troops without demur. No specific 
grounds for consent were given in either case. It was taken 
for granted that India was largely interested in those regions, 
not so much commercially as in regard to prestige with the 
Arab races and Muhammadan tribes. Iu the present case, 
over and above the latter consideration, it seems to my lords 
that Indian commercial interests are very largely involved.” 

Yet although? the Treasury described its claim in the 
case of Mombasa as stronger than the precedent of 


1885, Lord G. Hamilton stood firm and dismissed it. 
His reply contained some reflections and comparisons 
which may well be placed on record : — 

“It is urged that such a course to charge the ordinary 
expenses upon India] would be in accordance with the prece- 
dents of the Abyssinian Expedition of 1867 and the Egyptian 
Expedition of 1885, and that Indian interests are closely in- 
volved in the maintenance of pcaeo on the coast of East Africa. 
On this point 1 am desired to observe that great objection ha» 
been taken by the Government of India to any extension of tho 
principle adopted on those occasions, and to the absence of 
reciprocity in such arrangements. It cannot be disputed that 
Imperial interests are largely involved in the maintenance of 
peace on the frontiers of India, and in the security of the trade 
in that country, yet., when it has been necessary to obtain fresh 
troops from tho United Kingdom, their ordinary pay has been 
borne by the revenues of India from the day of their embarkation 
from England. Lord George Hamilton is unable to admit that 
there is any moro ground for debiting to India a portion of the 
expenses of troops sent for special service in tho East Africa 
Protectorate than of those raised in India for ordinary service 
in that Protectorate.” 

And again : — 

“ In your letter much stress is laid on the Consular reports 
and statistics of Zanzibar as showing that the expedition i a 
‘ connected with Itidia.’ With much greater force could it be 
shown that British interests are connected with the trade of 
India, but, as already observed, no assistance is given by the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom in defraying the charge* 
of the military force in India.” 

Still the Treasury was not satisfied, but on April 
29th made a furthor representation to Lord George 
Hamilton, consisting of wire-drawn arguments. The 
value of Lord George Hamilton’s rejoinder lies in 
his destruction of the propositions (a) that India 
contributes too little to the navy, and (b) that it is 
fair to charge India with the ordinary expenses of 
borrowed troops because, if the troops were not 
borrowed, their expenses would fall upon India : — 

“ As regards your remarks on tho question of reciprocity, 
Lord George Hamilton docs not wish to enter into that con- 
troversy. Ho cannot, however, admit that, in regard to naval 
defence, India is under any special obligation because the pro- 
tection of the general trade of the United Kingdom in Eastern 
seas in undertaken by the Admiralty at the cost of Imperial 
revenues ; or that, in the great crisis of the maintenance of 
British supremacy in India, an undue amount of the charge 
was thrown upon the United Kingdom, since India, besides 
bearing the whole cost of the extra force, from the date of 
embarkation, paid also the charges in England of the depots 
of the regiments sent to India, in addition to tho burden of 
interest resulting from an augmentation of her debt by forty- 
six millions. 

“On the argument that troops lent, and not replaced, can 
continue to be paid for by India without adding to her burdens, 

I am to point out that the work of the army must necessarily 
bo performed by a smaller force than is deemed requisite, 
thereby entailing a risk, even if it be not shown in a financial 
aspect, and that India would bo confessedly paying for the 
employment of a force beyond hi r own frontiers from which 
she derives no benefit.” 

It would seem that Lord George ^Hamilton over- 
looked this reply when he came to deal with the 
Sudan question. Indeed, his whole attitude towards 
the Treasury in the Mombasa case makes his subse- 
quent surrender quite inexplicable on any considera- 
tions which a Secretary of State for India — member 
of the Cabinet though he is — is supposed to admit. 

“ A Masterpiece of Melancholy Meanness. 

We oome now to the third part of the corres- 
pondence — that, namely, which contains the history 
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of tho Homo Government’s “ melancholy meanness ” 
in the case of Suakin. As this matter is discussed 
at some length on another page, we confine ourselves 
here to a summary of the documents. It was on 
May dth that Lord George Hamilton telegraphed to 
Lord Elgin that “ her Majesty’s Government would 
probably send demand for Indian troops to garrison 
tiuakiu in a few days.” Two days later Lord George 
Hamilton telegraphed particulars of the force which 
“ the Egyptian authorities demand.” (The repeated 
use of tills phrase is, by tho way, a significant 
commentary upon the huer suggestion that India 
was really co operating in an expedition closely 
allied with Indian interests.) The Viceroy replied 
at once that some of the best Indian troops should 
be sent, and, on May 8th, added : 

“ Wc a-omrno that n<» p >rtu>:i <»£ tho expanses, either < ■» diuai v 
or extraordinary. will bo borne l>v Indian tvvoums, and 
entirely concur with views expressed in India. OiUc* Letter to 
tho Treasury, dated loth April, subject, Cost, of Native 
Kegiment, Mombasa.' ’ 

This rather neat reference) to tho Mombasa case 
failed in its purpose. ( hi May 9th Lord George 
Hamilton telegraphed to Lord Elgin : 

“ As -cganls cost, Trcrisiirx boro propose 1o pay whoh eo>t 
of battalion at Mombasa, and for 1,1 troops to F»»U.iv* j>rr- 
vedenf of 18S4, by which fudia paid ordinary, and Impel ml 
all extra, expenditure. T’Li'. semis to me fair, but Mihjccl. 
v* ill (a* .ii-'*nsscd in Council liere, where views of your (hixcrn- 
ment .\ ill be fully considered.” 

This telegram is onn of tho most remarkable 
documents in tho White-book. It is to ho noted . 
t i , Tiiat tho Treasury again appears as iho 
author of the financial proposal ; 

(ii) That Lord George Hamilton, instead of re- 
sisting the proposal as he did in tin* ease 
of Mombasa, had already made up bis 
mind that tho charge upon India was fair; 

,'Iip' That Lord George. Hamilton appears to asso- 
ciate the Mombasa loan with tho Kuakin 
loan, and, by a sort of “-rod notion on 
taking a quantity,” to agree that if the 
Home Government paid in one case, India 
might fairly be charged in the other ease ; 

T’v) That Lord George Hamilton nevertheless pro- 
mised “ full consideration ” of tho views nf 
tho Government of India — a promise which 
was not fulfilled, as he gave notice of tho 
authorising resolution in the House ut 
Commons before tho despatch of the 
Government of India, had left India. 

* % Loud Eturx'a Telegram. 

On May lifth Lord George Hamilton telegraphed 
to tin) Viceroy that an early decision in London was 
41 very desirable as to tho coat of the troops s<*nt to 
Suakin,” and requested the Government of India to 
send the aubstance of its views by telegram. In 
reply the Government of India telegraphed as 
follows, under date May 14th : 

“Wo are unanimously of opinion that Indian interest - .ire 
not involved in present military operation* in Egypt, and 
respectfully protest against Indian revenues being used to 
defray any of the expenses of Indian contingent under orders 
for Suakin. As pointed out in India Office Letter of loth 
April to Treasury, we have gravo objection to precedent ot 
Suakin expedition, 18S5, being followed, and to absence ot 
reciprocity in such arrangements between England and India. 


We command to your attention hpecially our Financial Des- 
patch, No. of ITt.h February, ISSd, to Lord Ivunberlcy. 
'ihe argument, that some ordinary expenditure might be saved 
to Indian revenue^ by payment from other sources for troops 
absent ir»»m India (sec Treasury Lotter of 27th February, 
l SSo) leaves out of si^ht the tact that while troops are absent 
they are not available lor our needs. Our army is scarcely 
‘mifi dent for our o»vn purp jscs, and in now complying with 
Imperial rccpiiremoul s we undertake the risk (it an ernergoncx* 
corning upon us while our :»rmv is reduced below t.hn ree. iguised 
minimum, 1 1 her Muje-t, * . Oovernirmui add to our responsi- 
bilities by culling upon India for native troops to serve at an 
unhealthy st Dion like SuaKi.i in the worst scuson in order to 
avoid risk (»t sending troop-* from England, wo strongly urge 
that they should nol at the same time make India pty for 
native troops xxlule not available for Indian needs. YVhcn 
British troops are ivpiired for India, Indian revenues are 
(barged with whole eost from date of embarkation to date of 
rotuin, and lu<b i bear- expense of raising and training troops 
sent, annually to this '■mintry. In the present case it is not 
desired to mike any cm irge for cost, of raising and training 
troop- \\ hush luxe been pl.t, ed at disposal of her Majesty’s 
Government. De-pah h tollows.” 

1 1 A i r k i : V « r.i , J ) i sc ussion ” ! 

Lord George Hamiltim, as wo have seen, liad pro- 
mised that tiio views of t H o Government of India 
should be “ fully oomudored.” Yet on tho day after 
the receipt of tho Viceroy’s telegram he telegraphod 
in reply : — 

“After full discu" ion ;c-d consideration of > our telegraph in 
summary, <J utneil ar<* of opinion that p^eced^nt. of ISSo is 
.•qiplicahle to cost, of i xpuhtion to Suakin, and have resolved 
iv cordingly.” 

In reply to a further request that final decision 
should bo postponed until tho despatch had been 
received, Lord (i. Hamilton replied that it was im- 
possible. On Juno 2nd, ho \x ever — after tho incon- 
venient disclosures of tho Italian Ureon-books — he 
changed his mind, and, although tho authorising 
resolution had already boon placed on tho Order 
Hook of the House of 1 bmrnons, the debate was post- 
poned until after tlm locoipt of tho Government of 
India’s despatch, dated June 2ud. 

Loan E i.min’s Dksi* YT fir. 

This mnstorly document, which fills some ton pages 
of the White -ho«»k, does tho greatest credit to its 
authors, and has doubtless helped in no small degree 
to produce tho present; state of fooling in England — 
whudi, as wo remark elsewhere, promises to prevent 
any future rmiiTei.ce of the “melancholy meanness” 
t i o w perpot rat o d . 

The despatch opens with a rr-suhir of the proceedings 
which wo have summarised above. Then follows a 
survey of the oecn-dons upon which Indian troops 
have boon employed “outside Indian limits on duties 
not directly cornier ted with tho interests of India,” 
tho Government of iiulia having “consistently op- 
posed the appropriation of Indian revenues for these 
purposos.” There is a long quotation from Lord 
Kipon’s famous despatch of August 4th, 1882, whi6h 
refer, ed, inter alia, to tho debate on the Abyssinian 
Expedition in 1807, and the Protests of Mr. Fawcett 
and Lord Salisbury (then Lord Orauborne). 

India and Egypt. 

Passing on to tho Egyptian Expedition of 1882 , 
Lord Elgin’s despatch gives a valuable summary of 
the objections then urged by the Government of 
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India. This summary is so apposite to the recent 
discussion that it may well be given here in full : — 

44 (a) That the interests of India were not involved to such 
an extent in the maintenance of the established rights, either 
of the Sultan, or of the Khedive, or of the people of Kgypt, 
or of the foreign bondholders, as to justify, so far as those 
interests only wero concerned, a resort to arms, and, in con- 
sequence, the expenditure of large sums of money which must 
be borne by the Indian taxpaying community. The Govern- 
ment of India considered that, so long as Egyptian policy was 
regarded as a matter of Imperial concern, and thoy wero 
required to lend temporarily, and conditionally on the cost 
being borne by the English Treasury, whatever military aid 
could, without detriment to Indian interests, be afforded to 
give effect to the policy of her Majesty’s Government, con- 
sultation with them was unnecessary. But, if any part of 
the expenditure thus involved was to be borne by Indian 
revenues, they claimed to express their opinion freely, before 
any such charge was laid upon India, as they could scarcely 
conceive any subject upon winch the Government of India, as 
representing the people of this country, could have a clearer 
or better claim to be heard. And, while recognising the 
security w hich has been provided by tho legislature against 
any appropriation of the Indian revenues being made without 
a full consideration of Indian interests, they submitted ‘thut 
before Parliament is called to deliberate on a question of this 
importance, it would be advisable that it should bo pluced in 
possession of the opinions of the Government of India, and 
should have an opportunity of learning any object ions which that 
Government may entertain to Indian revenues being made to 
bear all the charges on account of an expedition carried on 
beyond the frontiers of her Majesty’s Indian possessions.’ 

“ (b) That the sole material interest which India possessed 
in Egypt was, that the transit of ships through the Sue/ 
Canal should be assured. The statistical information at the 
disposal of the Government of India did not enable them 
accurately to apportion between England and India the extent 
to which either country was interested in tho Sue/ Canal. It 
was, however, quite certain that the interest of England was 
far greater than that of India ; for not only was all, or very 
nearly all, the shipping under the British flag passing through 
the Canal owned by her Majesty’s British subjects, but also 
England was at least as much interested as India in tho 
British -Indian trade ; whilst tho remaining trade from Eng- 
land to the East, as well as the trade from foreign countries 
to British Colonies in the East, constituted a wholly British 
interest. While readily admitting that Hidia was more 
interested in the Suez Canal than Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Hong Kong, the Australian Colonies, Tasmania, or 
New Zealand, and, indeed, that the Indian interest in tho 
Canal was greater than that of all those Colonies taken 
together, the Government of India failed to understand on 
what principle of political equity India could be called upon 
to defray any part of the cost of tho armed intervention in 
Egypt, unless tho Australian and other colonies were called 
upon to pay their proportionate share. 

“ ( c ) That the proposal was likely to exercise an injurious 
effect upon the political connection between England and 
India. Tbe Government of India considered that, if the 
lesson were once learnt that, a war having I 'ecu commenced 
in which large English and relatively mmJ I Indian interests 
were involved, a considerable portion of tho cost of that war 
might, nevertheless, he readily thrown upon the Indian tax- 
payers, a strong temptation would arise to revert to this 
procedure and that thus the political connection between 
India and England would be subject to a severe strain. That 
any such tendency as that alluded to should gain ground in 
England would, the Government of India thought, be in- 
consistent with those high principles by which they felt 
assured her Majesty’s Government would wish the political 
action of England to be guided. From the Indian point of 
view, the baneful effect of any such tendency was so obvious 
as scarcely to require indication ; and the Government of 
India could conceive nothing which was more likely to 
alienate from them the feelings of the natives of this country 
than that it should be thought that the action of her Majesty’s 
Government, even though approved by Parliament, did not 
partake of a beneficent nature, but was rather directed towards 
imposing burdens on the Indian taxpayers, with a view to 
reducing those which might more properly be borne by the 


taxpayers of the United Kingdom. Tho Government of 
India btlieved that at no period of Indian history had the 
natives of India been more contented and more loyally disposed 
towards the rule of her Majesty the Queen Empress than 
then ; And that at no time had the satisfactory signs of moral 
and material progress been more prominent. They therefore 
most earnestly deprecated the proposed measure as being 
calculated to check the curront of that contentment, loyalty, 
and progress. They pointed out that the taxpaying com- 
munity of England is among the wealthiest, whilst that of 
India is among the poorest, in the world ; and that it could 
not, surely, ho in consonance with justice or sound Imperial 
policy that the wealthy and dominant race should relieve 
itself of charges at the expense of the poor and subject race, 
if the smallest doubt could bo thrown on tho equity of such a 
proceeding.” 

The Question of “Saving Money.” 

Then comes the “precedent” of 1885, which we 
have already summarised above. We may cite here 
the observations of the Government of India on the 
precious plea that as India pays the expenses of her 
troops when they are not borrowed Bhe is fairly re- 
quired to pay those expenses when the troops are 
borrowed : — 

“ In his letter of the 2 7 tli February, 1885, the Secretary to 
the Treasury remarked that, 4 as my lords understand the 
proposed arrangement, there is no desire, on tho part of the 
Indian Government, to save money by means of the expedition.’ 
Tho Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, in putting forward 
this plea, seemed to have overlooked what took place in the 
case of the Mutiny of 1857. As Lord Lawrence pointed out 
in his Minute of the 20th January, 18(58 (quoted in paragraph 
5, Government of India Financial Despatch, No. 231), dated 
4th August, 1882) : ‘All tho troops and all the material which 
were sent from England to aid in putting down the Mutiny in 
1857 and 1858 were paid for out of Indian revenues. It was 
never urged that, because this measure afforded a temporary 
relief to the British exchequer, a poition of the ordinary cost 
of these troopH should be paid by England. It is true that 
England had toraisomoro troops in the placoof those supplied 
to India on that occasion, but not at all to the extent of those 
which were sent out to this country.’ India also paid for the 
large depots which were established in England at that time 
(some 19,000 strong), and which were maintained after the 
emergency had passed away. England, therefore, saved 
money by the supply of troops to India, although there ean 
he no question that the Imperial interests of England wero 
deeply and directly concerned in the suppression of the Mutiny, 
while, on the other hand, India is not interested in the present 
operations in the Sudan.” 

“The Arrangement now Proposed.” 

Passing on, the Government of India calls atten- 
tion to what wo have described above as “Lord 
Cross’s Legacy,” and to Lord George Hamilton’* 
admirable demolition of the “ stronger claim of the 
Treasury in the Mombasa case. “ We heartily re- 
cognise,” write Lord Elgin and his colleagues, “the 
support thus acnordod to our Government, and would 
express our full concurrence in tho views held by 
your lordship, more especially in regard to the 
absence of reciprocity in such arrangements.” But 
Lord G. Hamilton’s attitude on that occasion only 
made it more “ difficult to understand why the prin- 
ciples therein accepted, and for which we have been 
so long contending, should now be at once departed 
from in the case of the Indian troops proceeding to 
Suakin.” Then, after a very just complaint as to 
the manner in which its olaimB and arguments had 
been met, the Government of India concluded its 
despatch as follows : — 

1 4 To tbe arrangement now proposed, we must, as we did in 
1885, most strongly demur. The operations now taking plaoe 
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in iJie Sudan lie altogether outside the sphere of our re- 
sponsibilities. So far as we are acquainted with the policy 
and intentions of Her Majesty’s Government, as they appear 
from the ministerial statements in Parliament, the present 
expedition on the Nile was determined upon to repol a possible 
advance of Dervish troops in tho Nile valley or against Tokar 
and Suakin, and to act as a diversion for the help and for the 
relief of the Italians at K ass ala. His Highness the Khedive, 
according to the statement made by the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs on the 30th March in the House of 
Commons, informed the Sultan that the British and Egyptian 
Governments had agreed that the moment was opportune for 
endeavouring to bring hack Dongola, which is part of a 
province formerly hold by Egypt in the Sudan, under 
Egyptian administration. In order to strengthen Suakin, and 
to set free Egyptian troops for employment on the Nile, we 
have been asked to provide a garrison composed of troops 
from the native army in India. Wo cannot perceive any 
Indian interests, however remote, which are involved in 
carrying out the policy above described ; it cannot be alleged 
that tho safety of the Sue/ Canal is involved ; and the tax- 
payers of India, who have to bear the cost of the ordinary 
charges of the Indian troops proceeding to Suakin, will 
hardly comprehend the reasons for taxing them for troops 
which are not serving in India, in order to maintain order on 
tho Egyptian frontier, to reconquer part of an Egyptian 
province, or to assist the Italian forces. The objections which 
we urged in 1885 against Indian revenues being burdened 
with any portion of the expenditure caused by the expedition 
to the Sudan, which was undertaken that year, apply with 
equal force to the present occasion ; and, as it would appear 
from tho subsequent correspondence on the subject referred to 
in paragraphs 10- M of this despatch, that our representations 
did appeal in a sensible degree to both Lord Kimberley and 
Lord Cross, wO may be permitted to think that our views 
might also have influenced the resolution passed in Parliament 
in 1885 had the despatch containing them been laid before it in 
time for consideration. 

“Wo would point out. that, her Majesty’s Government add 
to our responsibilities by calling upon us to furnish Indian 
troops for service at an unhealthy station like Suakin, in the 
worst season of the year, in order to avoid the risk involved in 
sending troops for the purpose from England ; during tho 
absence of those troops we have to govern India with an army 
smaller than our needs impose upon us, and we cannot too 
strongly urge therefore, that, whilst our responsibilities are 
thus increased, India should not at tho same time be called 
upon to pay for troops not available for Indian needs. India 
has already borne tho oxpense of raising and training troops 
now placed at the disposal of her Majesty’s Government ; and 
we consider that this advantage, for which we do not propose 
to charge the Imperial Government, is tho only concession 
which should be allowed at tho expon.se of Indian revenues. 

“We have already adverted in this despatch to the opinions 
of the Government of India previously recorded, showing that 
th © imposition on Indian revenues of burdens for services in 
which India is in no way interested would bo an impolitic 
course to adopt. We would add that, since the passing of tho 
Indian Councils Act of 181)2, the annual Financial Statement 
of the Governor* General in Council comes under discussion in 
the Legislative Council of the Governor- General ; and, from 
the discussions ■which have since taken place, it will be seen 
that the ’finances aro watched aud scrutinized, and their 
utilisation for purposes which are viewed as illegitimate, or 
unauthorised, is vigorously challenged. So far as we are able 
to judge from ordinary sources of information, public opinion 
in this country iB practically unanimous on this question. 

“In these circumstances wo feel it our duty, in tho interests 
of the courtry of which the administration is entrusted to us, 
to protest once more in the strongest terms against a policy 
which burdens Indian revenues with expenditure connected 
with services in which India has no interest ; which is unjust 
to India, because it applies, |o the payment of Indian troops 
lent to England, a different principle from that which England 
imposes when English troops are lent to India ; and which is 
inexpedient, beoause it exposes our Government to attacks to 
which there is no adequate answer. We ask that the principles 
for which we have all along contended may be accepted and 
striotly applied, and that in accordance with those principles 
Indian revenues may be relieved of all expenditure connected 


with the Indian troops now proceeding to Suakin. We would 
therefore request that this despatch may now be laid before 
her Majesty’s Government, with a view to the decision already 
given in the present case being reconsidered, and we trust that 
your lordship will be pleased to accord to our r ©presentation » 
your fullest support.’’ 

Loud G. Hamilton’s Reply. 

The following is the text of Lord G. Hamilton’s 
reply, dated Juuo 30th 

. “My Lord, — 1 have received, and have carefully considered 
in Council, your Excellency’s telegrams of the 14th of May 
and 1st of Juno, and your letter of the 2nd of June, No. 134, 
in which you deal with the incidence of the cost of the- 
expedition to Suakin. 

“ 2. It is impossible to say that the decisions which have- 
been arrived at on- previous occasions with regard to the dis- 
tribution of charge for troops lent by India to Great Britain, 
or by Great Britain to India, are such that any very clear or 
definite doctrine can be drawn from them. But. speaking 
generally, it may be said that the following principles have- 
latterly been recognised, and are in accordance with the spirit 
of justice and equity which should govern the relations 
between the two Governments. 

“3. In the first place, it may he laid down that on all 
occasions when the temporary loan of a military force is 
urgently required, either by Great Britain or by India, such 
assistance will bo promptly given, so far as tho ability, 
resources, and situation of either country at tho time may 
permit. T 

“ 4. In the next place, it would seem to he established that, 
if the object for which such assistance is required is ouo in, 
which the Government supplying the troops has no special 
intorest beyond that which must be common to all members of 
the Empire, the whole cost of the forco, so long as it is 
required, including both ordinary and extraordinary charges, 
must be borne by the Government that needs Its aswtetinee. * 

“5. In tho third place, if the circumstances are such that 
tho Government supplying tho troops has a distinct and 
special interest in the matter at stake, then, although that 
interest may be less strong than that of the Government 
requiring assistance, the Government supplying the troops- 
should bo content to bear, in one form or another, a portion 
of tho burden which tho operations involve. For instance it 
might in this case recognise its interest in the matter by 
dispensing for time with their services at home, while- 
retaining them, as usual, in its pay. 

“ 6. I believe that thrso principles will command a general 
assent. The difficulty lies in their application to each case a.-v 
it arises ; and I proceed to state the reasons w hich have led 
her Majesty’s Government to decide, with the concurrence of 
tho Secretary of State for India in Council, that, while Great 
Britain bears tho whole charge, ordinary and extraordinary, 
of the force recontly sent from India t j Mombasa, the extra- 
ordinary charges only of the Suakin forco shall be recovered 
from the treasury chest. 

“ 7. It is unnecessary, for the present purpose, to enter upon, 
a discussion of the objects of the military operations of which 
the Suakin Expedition forms a part, inasmuch as it has been, 
publicly stated on behalf of her Majesty’s Government, that 
among them is the maintenance and development of orderly 
and settled government in Egypt. 

“8. The Government of India has no greater intorost than 
tho maintenance of rapid and secure transit, in times of peace- 
arid of war alike, whether for commercial or for military pur- 
poses, between India and tho United Kingdom. This is true- 
of India in a sense in which it is true of no other great 
dependency of the British Empire ; for it is upon Great 
Britain that India relies for th6 recruitment of the most im- 
portant (though not the most numerous) part of its civil and 
military establishments, for army reliefs, for Government 
stores of all kinds, and, in short, for a large and essential 
portion of the machinery of administration and defence. It 
is, therefore, obvious that, apart from all considerations of 
trade, the preservation of free communication by the shortest 
route with a country on which she is so largely dependent, k 
to India a matter of vital importance. * 

“ 9. It is equally manifest that, for this purpose, the main- 
tenance] in Egypt of a settled and orderly gover nm e n t, m 
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friendly rclutionn with the Britinli Empire, s an imliapeneahle 
condition, uiul that the measures now in progress on the 
Egyptian frontier must tx; regarded as an integral part of the 
policy entailed upon her Majesty’s Government bv the actual 
situation of ullmrs in that, country. Assuming these state- , 
menta to be incontrovertible u.m matters of fact, I cannot draw 
from them any other conclusion than that India has » material 
and special interest in supporting that policy, and in the suc- 
cess of the present operations. 

“ 10 For this important object, then, India is not ashed to 
incur the smallest additional eKjKMiditwre or to impose the 
^lightest extra taxation. The only saeril: ,, e which she is 
asked to make for a cause in which she is so deeply concerned 
is to take the tisk h-udi as it is) of dispensing for a short time 
with the sen ice* of about 2,. 3(10 troops out of tlm army, 
European and r.fttiw, numbering in all about 00, which 
she keeps ia hot pay. 

“11. I have no wish to make light of this demand. It is 
perfectly true that ibe strength of the Indian army has been 
fixed at wh’»t is no xsioixs then »e< essnrv tt) meet ceilain emer- 
gencies which mav mi<M»nly aiise. Tlie weakening of that 
army, in however small a degree, by m tiding a portion of it 
out of the country, is iu ii-elf an undesirable step, not to be 
unseated to without good reason, hut this is a risk whi-h 
must be taken ini » account by every Government whenever a 
inilitaty expedition lias to be m nt. beyond its ov.n fronlii rs ; it. 

] 108 indeed bom frequently uuderlnkou b\ the Government of 
India; and any argument founded on this consideration, oven 
if it had greater force than I can attach to it, can Imve little 
or no bearing on the question of the allotment, of charges. 
Looking to the general condition «•{ ail airs in Tndia and else- 
where, to th>» eempaiatively small si/e of the Suakin force, 
and to the Le t th-.t the purpose for which it is icquirod is 
strictly tcmporaiy, I say with confidence tliat the risk is ene 
which, in tie r lreumstnnces, India may ■» o* re reasonably bo 
asked to incur. 

“Id. Tbh, then, is Ihe measure of India’s conlrihution 
< view, There is no question of her in- 

cuiriug s 
tksci 

would 
creasing in 

Tndian posM^ssions, will, instead, le u'-tivlv engaged for a 
few months in promoting Ini.ian, as well »u> British, interests 
by their present e el-ev/heie. 

“ Id. I deme to < all Excellency V attention In the fact 
that I have throughout dwelt upon the teu^ -r.irv nature of 
this assistance as an assent nil londilum of the ai i .vurcineut to 
which I have agreed As \ou w ill perc* i\ i Lorn the corres- 
pondence whvh T. enlo-o. *his arrangement holds good only 
till the "1st 1 ici'ciuh-r, if the unco should b« n .piired -o long. 
If, on the. otli-r hand, the Inuian troops r. main longer nt 
Kuakin, nudo,i»»t*.dl\ the question of < harging Jiuiia with any 
portion of ib"ir e^pen-es v.il) again be most carefully con- 
sidered. And I may also oh si r\e that :f iho force weic not, 
.18 it is, .t small <e r f the nrMi'w.l distribution oi en-t would 
have. Ikvu impossible, for, it the period had. been of iinletiuito 
length, or It tl.o Indian nstahlMmi nt had been materially re- 
dwx.*d, it would Iu either tu-e have been necessary to raise a 
force to rvpjl.it *e that which has been lent, and 1*1 that event 
the situation would obviously be entirely changed. There is, 
therefore, no fear that. India will be permanently weakened by 
measures of ibis kind, or tb.it .lie will come to be regarded na 
« source from which troops 1 an be drawn, at small expense, 
for purposes w 1 lolly or mu ini v British. The precedent, noiv 
created can only apply to loan 1 of small bodies of troops, for 
abort pounds, and for purp< . m*s in which India lias u substan- 
tial interest. 

“ U. This being s*o, it appears hardly necessary to point 
out that there l- no Mialogy between the arrangement, under 
• discussion and that which exists for the supply of a pi moment 
European force in India. In this latter case, the only 
alternative would be the revival of the system which formerly 
provai ie<l, \ i/. , the maintenance in India of a special force, 
•recruited in England, the whole charge for which, including 
the oont of recruitment, training, and .pensions, would 
t,jmoe*»rily fall on Indian r«. venues. It in theieforo only 
reasonable that India should, as stated in your telegram of 
14th May, bear the whole charge, from the date of embarka- 
’tidtt to that bf return of the European force which for her 
•own purposes she permanently requires; but the temporary 


Hiring mTvVcmiboy burden?* 7 itiT r *Hl > lv f 1 1,1 . ^ If * n>, ' ei ‘ t 
l ojMob, m \ f.-it os she is concerned, is thA 

ild other wi s', by Heir pre^n-f' in ind U J* 

j+iiifr u» -onio small ixt**nt the hcnn it v of her mTijcja^-* 4 


loan of a small force for a definito object of common interest 
is a wholly different, matter. 

“ 15. Your Excellency lias not failed to observe that, on the 
occasion of the recent despatch of a force to Mombasa, .1 
represented to the Treasury that the preservation of order in 
that district was an object in which India had no special 
interest, and that it was accordingly right that the whole cost 
of the expeditionary f*»rce should be borne by the United 
Kingdom. To this representation the Treasury, uh you will 
gather from the correspondence which I enclose, have agreed. 
This is suflicient to show that her Majesty’s Government have 
no wish whatever to depart from the principles which l have 
stated iu the earlier part, of this despatch. But, as regards 
the Suakin expedition, after careful consideration in Council, 
it, appeared to mo wholly impossible to maintain that India 
had not a special intcre-tin the success of the Egyptian opera- 
tions. I came, therefore, with much reluctance, to the con- 
clusion that I was unable to support your Excellency’s view 
of which I was already fully aware. 

“ 1(). In conclusion, i desire to refer to the opinion which 
you express, that vour Government had not suilioient oppor- 
tunity of stating its views before my decision was arrived at. 
I much regret that you should consider that you have any 
cause of complaint in this respect, ; but. I cannot admit that 
any undue haste was used, or that l hal not, befoie me full 
materials for a decision. In mv telegram of the 1‘itli of May 
1 had informed you that an early decision was verv desirable, 
and that l wish' d to be put in possession of the substance of 
your views by telegraph. In reply] received > our telegram 
of the 1 1 tli Mav, which must have been sent with the know- 
ledge that, on its receipt the innttcf would probably be 
decided. I think, therefore, that I was justified iu assuming 
that it, contained all that urn considered material for 
enabling me to nppr* into your view of the case. And as 
regai ds the correspondence of 1 8 S 2 , to which your relcr, J 
may remind toil that on that, occasion the circumstances closely 
resembled those which now exist. Then, as now, the ia,-iv 
t iTircof India wa . rcqmied to avert, a danger which threatened 
the caiw» of order and good government, in Egypt; and the 
distribution ot cow which the Government oi India, limn re- 
commended was identical with that, on which her Majesty’s 
Government have deud- d in the pr< -,cnt, case. 

-‘(.7. it is a matter of mvh concern to me to find my- 
self, on il matter of this kind, unable to concur in your 
Excellency's opinion lint, in view of the considerations 
which J have pul, bid on* \<>u, I am not without hope that 
vour lord-hip’s Government may bo disposed to admit, the 
justico of the decisi.in nt which, after full deliberation, her 
Majesty’s Government have aimed.” 

tl At.*UN*0\\'LKl>0Kl» WITH TlIANKS.” 

Wo discuss Lord (f Hamilton's reply elsewhere. 
It only remains to add lioro that the present anuiige- 
mont is to continue “until the end of the current 
calendar year,” and that the Treasury “acknow- 
ledged with thauka” the decision of the Secretary of 
Stato for India in Council. 


XV. — OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A 01 rOUUS OK CONDEMNATION. 


It would be easy to fill the whole of the present 
number of “India” with extracts from the Press 
of the United Kingdom in condemnation of the 
policy adopted by Lord Salisbury's Government in 
charging upon the revenues of India the ordinary 
expenses of the Indian troops despatched to Suakin. 

It is impossible, however, to do more than quote 
from some of the leading journals on either side 
of politics. Nothing is more remarkable, or more 
full of promise for the future, than the vehemence 
with which the leading organs of public opinion, 
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without distinction of political party, have raised a 
chorus of condemnation of the policy of * ‘ melan- 
choly meanness.” 

We may add that three daily newspapers in 
particular have distinguished themselves by the 
zeal, the thoroughness, and the admirable per- 
sistence of their opposition to the Government's 
policy — namely, the Timex, the Daily News, and the 
Manchester Guardian . liay after day, and week 
after woek, these journals have kept the subject 
prominently before their readers since the proposal 
to lay a charge upon India was first hinted at. 

Penny-Wise, Pound-Foolisii. — Timex. 

“W© deeply regret that tlio Imperial Government have 
thought fit to overrule the energetic protest of the Viceroy 
and his Council against the decision to make the Indian Ex- 
chequer liable for the ordinary pay and maintenance of the 
Suakin contingent. The Treasury, of course, has insisted on 
this measure iu the discharge of its primary duty of securing 
every penny for the Exchequer at home. Against the dis- 
charge of that duty there is not a word to be said, except that 
the ablo officials of that Department appear sometimes to have 
never heard of Carlyle’s warning that cash payment is not the 
only nexus between man and man, and do not always bear in 

mind the proverb that penny-wiso is pound-foolish 

India is willing to give help in moderation, but, apart from 
the question of finance, .frequent withdrawals from an Indian 
army, the strength of which is professedly limited to the strict 
requirements of India herself, and are not expedient. It is 
easy to dismiss the withdrawal of 2,500 men as a trifle, but the 
War Office would not consider the demand for that number as 
trivial. Lord George Hamilton declines to see iinv resem- 
blanco between the case of Indian troops lent for Imperial 
purposes and that of British troops lent for Indian purposes, 
as if it was only in the former case that a connection of 
interest, established an obligation. But, surely, of all our 
Imperial interests there are few greater than the maintenance 
of our dominion in India.” 

A Lame Apology. — Standout. 

The Standard— the official organ of the Government— lamely 
apologised for the resolution as follows: — “ Wc are confident, 
that, when the heat and tumult which have been raised over 
the quostion have subsided, the issue will stand revealed in 
truer and less exaggerated proportions. As the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer justly pointed out, the military force which has 
been sent to Suakin is limited, and the time is limited, and, 
that being so, no Constitutional wrong can bo held to hinge on 
a caso of such narrow scope and application. It is easy for 
critics who are not. disposed to question India’s interest in 
Egypt to raise the cry that Egypt aud the Canal were in no 
danger when the Expedition was entered upon. This is 
emphatically one of those points that must be left to the 
discretion of the Government of the day, who are in possession 
of all the facts, secret and open, connected with so delicate a 
question as our tenure of Egypt., and who cannot reasonably 
be expeoted to make a clean breast of each and every argument 
for their action.”— {July 1th.) 

“ ThK ClNgUAGE OF AN ATTORNEY.” — Daily Xe US. 

“The Secretary of Stato for India had to meet as strong a 
case as was ever raised iu Parliament or out of it on behalf of 
the great dependency which ho officially represents. His 
wisest course would have been to recognise that the weight of 
argument was against him, and to withdraw with the best 
grace he could assume from a position he should never have 
taken np. But as he had "determined to stand by his despatch 
of the 80th of June, on which we have commented already, he 
should have been prepared to deal exhaustively with the whole 
subject in a comprehensive and statesmanlike spirit. What he 
actually did was to express the sentiments of an acoountant in 
the language of an attorney. He urged that the sum involved 
between the two countries, the rich and the poor, the dominant 
and the subordinate society, was not more than thirty-five 
thousand pounds. It is a strange blindnesB which disables him 
*o«n seeing that this foot is in truth irrelevant, and that if it 
were material it would he unfavourable to himself.”— {July 1th.) 


Thb “Experts” Over- Ruled.— Manchester Guardian. 

“The opposition to the proposal to charge India with the 
pay and allowances of the Indian troops at Suakin will bo 
strengthened by a piece of information which Mr. Cur non gave 
tho House, of Common* yesterday [July 3rd]. Out of eleven 
meubers of tho Indian Council in London who voted on tho 
proposal, seven were in its favour and four against it. Thus 
in London there was a majority of only three in its favour, 
while at Calcutta it was unanimously oondemned by the 
Viceroy’s Council. We arc often told that on questions effect- 
ing tho welfare of the people of India paramount importance- 
should be attached to the opiuious of oxperta in Ind ia n Govern- 
ment. Hero is a matter in which, it is well understood, a 
false step may gravely weaken the attachment of the native* 
of India to the present form of Govermcnt, and this i» the 
matter on which Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet proposes to over- 
rule the judgment, of a considerable aggregate majority of the 
Anglo-Indian authorities officially consulted at Calcutta and i«v 
London.” 

“The Height of Impolicy.”-— Dudy Chronicle 

“ W T hat docs the Government say in reply ? Simply that it 
is ho vastly to tho interested India that we should keop control 
of tho Suez Canal, tho short route by which our ships and rein- 
forcements would reach her rapidly in time of need, that she 
should be glad to lend us her help in consolidating our position 
in Egypt. That is nil. At, once half a dozen retorts to this 
argument spring to mind. It would be for our advantage, a» 
an Empire, that India should bo well and promptly defended 
against uny attack upon her borders. Yet we should not fail 
to charge her every penny for our help all the same. Again, 
it is to the obvious advantage of our Australian colonies and 
our far eastern colonics and dependencies, that tho Suez 
Canal should bo open to us in time of war, yet we do not ask 
Australia or the rich merchants of Singapore and Shanghai to 
contribute to our expedition to smash the Mahdi. Lastly, 
there is the very simple, but, to our thinking, conohudvo 
argument, that the sum at stakois a mere bagatelle, 
is a very poor country, that Grp/it Britain is a very rich one/ 
and that therefore it is the bright of impolicy for the Govern- 
ment in such a matter to offend the universal publio o pini on in 
India, to siiy nothing of a v» ry weighty and general sentiment 
in this country.” 

■ « “Not worth While.” — Daily Teleymph . 

“Whs it worth while, for the sako of this paltry sum, to 
override the protest of the Viceroy and his Counoil, and to 
create feelings of injury and irritation in India? We cannot 
think so, and what is more wc caunot believe that the English 
publio thinks so either. We feel sure that they would have 
welcomed a Ministerial decision to deal generously witk 
our great, hut nono too proBperous, Eustern dependency ; 
and the adoption of the opposite course, for so inadequate a 
pecuniary advantage, is just, one of those pieces of mysteriously 
4 high statesmanship’ which the country either fails to under- 
stand or assuredly shows no disposition to appreciate.” 

Cannot be Seriously Argued. — Speaker \ 

4 4 There has probably never been a parallel case before in the 
whole history of the House of Commons. The collapse of the 
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defence was, like the withdrawal of the Education Bill, unique. 
Yet never did a Ministry stand in sorer need of the backing of 
friends. Lord George Hamilton is a broken reed. When 
he got up, things looked bad for the Government. When he 
«at down, they were hopeless. He thought it smart and clever 
to ask who killed Hicks Pasha. He might as well have asked 
who kill Cock Robin. He made what he apparently supposed 
to be an attack upon Mr. Morley, who was not in Parliament 
till 1883, and not in office till 1886. The real objeots of his 
.aspersions were the l)uko of Devonshire, who will not care 
twopence, and Mr. Chamberlain, who will not forget the 
incident as long as he lives. Lord George believes, or pretends 
to believe, that wo confer an immense favour upon India by 
invading the Sudan. That is not the opinion of a single native 
Indian, nor of one member of the Indian Government. It 
oannot be seriously argued, except on the hypothesis that an 
Imperial interest must always be an Indian one. But Lord 
George hims elf discarded that view when he rightly insisted 
that the whole cost of the Indian contingent at Mombasa 
should he borne by the Treasury.” 


is India’s interest to help in keeping open and seoure the 
road to India, ‘ charges have been thrown upon the Indian 
Exchequer which this country ought in fairness to have borne. 
This is no new thing. It is as old as our possession of an 
Empire in the East. The new thing is the revolt of the British 
conscience against forcing India to pay for enterprises in the 
undertaking which its Government and people have not 
only no voice, but a very slight or altogether questionable 
interest. It is a remarkable fact that in all the oases referred 
to as precedents for the present charge the British Vioeroy and 
his British Councillors have been unanimous and earnest in 
tht-ir opposition to the demands made upon them by the Home 
Government, and that British public opinion in India, as well 
as native opinion, has been very strong on the same side. It 
is sometimes said that there is no such thing as native public 
opinion in India, and the statement may be true as regards the 
great mass of the population. But there is now a large and 
continually increasing body of educated natives who read 
newspapers and discuss politics and oriticise the oonduct of 
their British rulers and the treatment of India by the British 
Government.” 


“The Curse of Madness.” — Saturday Review. 

“Has the curse of madness literally descended upon the 
Government 'r The thought is treason. But how account 
otherwise for conduct which, after repeated warnings from the 
unanimous Press of the party, and no indistinct menaces from 
staunch supporters, drives twenty-three Unionists into the 
Opposition Lobby for the sake of £o5,000 ? It is the pat phrase 
of the thick-and-thin Government-man that it is only the 
young and inexperienced members returned at the last election 
who, in their ignorance, turn against their political pastors 
And masters. A glance at the division -list of Monday will 
dispel this illusion. With the exception of Mr. Bhownaggree, 
whose vote is entitled to special weight, Mr. Fison, and Mr. 
.Moon — we do not include Sir Lewis M‘lver, because he sat in 
ihe short Parliament elected in 1895 — none of the protestants 
are new members. Sir Andrew Scoble, it is true, was^ only 
returned 

"jffemlie* ’oi cue uovw - 

vote, like Mr. Bhownaggree' ,* other Unionists who voted 
from personal experience. All thfi. ro p^itical lament, and 
with Mr. Morley are men of mati^ iendg of X ! ^Vyernment. 
most of them are ordinarily loyal m ^ jV *• vpent ore 
.... No: the theory that the critic! W ^e Govern^ L ... 

merely the raw hoys who floated in at the last electft . wiU 
jxot do. There is hardly a name in the list of twenty -three 
that will not carry weight witli some section of the public, in 
tact, it is a very remarkable protest, made by some of the 
Ablest members of the Unionist party.” 

A “ Cheesktarini* Policy.” — St. Jamet'i Gazette. 

Commenting on July 17th on the vote in the House ol LordH 
the St. Jamext Gazette wrote in an article headed A Dost 
Opportunity ” ‘-The arguments of the supporters of tne 
resolution yield a plentiful crop of reasons for the view that 
the policy of the Government, in extorting this payment from 
India, is indefensible. The contention that India is so vitally 
interested in destroying the rule of the Khalifa, that she may 
be called upon with justice to pay for troops she lends uBfor 
•service at Suakin, iB an ingenious invention that comes from 
the Treasury. India is, of course, affected by the safety of 
die Red Sea, which is geographically and politically a contmu- 
tfcm of the Suez Canal ; but she is as little affected by what 
«oes on in the heart of the African continent as m the planet 
Hem. It is not the fact that the war in the Sudan is an 
Indian war. It is an Egyptian war, and, being Egyptian, a 
British war, to he fought and paid for by Egypt, or if she 
prove unequal to the task, by ourselves. The e *JP*kkon is 
pert of a great Imperial plan, the fruits of which will be 
reaped by Great Britain Tather than by India. The Cabinet 
should have protected the financial interests of India, regard- 
ing itself as an Imperial Cabinet and not as a body to cany 
<yut and defend the cheeseparing policy of the officials of the 
British Treasury.” 

“The Revolt or the Bbitxsb Conscience.” SeoUman. 

* “The British public are beginning to realise that we have 
«lw*js treated India somewhat ungenerouriyin «mueotion 
withiheie military expeditions, and that, dn the plea that it 


“ Maxing the Spectators Howl.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“ The point of principle, then, seems to be on the side of 
India, which has every reason to resist a most dangerous 
precedent. Other Governments, it is true, have strained the 
point against her, but they have always done it with an un- 
comfortable conscience, and, when pressed, have vowed that it 
should bo positively the last time. But if the British case were 
as strong as it is weak, we should still say that the thing ought 

only to be done after the gravest deliberation Faced 

with the fact that the Viceroy’s Council in India is unanimously 
against us, we proceed to justify ourselves by the same kind of 
casuistry as, say, the partisans of Cambridge employ to justify 
the wides and no-balls which saved the follow-on last Friday. 
The analogy is really not a bad one. A Government, like a 
cricket team, cannot afford to do things which make the 
spectators howl. And, seriously, is it not time that we closed 
tne subscription list for the limited liability expedition and 
paid up the deficit like men ? ” 

* 

Limits of space prevent us. from quoting further. 
But we may add that leading articles condemn- 
^Governments policy have also appeared 
in the following journals : — 

Birmingham Daily Post, Pall Mall Gazette , National 
Observer , Observer , Guardian , Daily Graphic , Star, 
Leicester Daily Poet, Glasgow Herald, Bradford Observer, 
Western Mercury, Eastern Morning News, African Review, 
Nottingham Daily Express, Grimsby News, Court 
Circular, Midland Counties Express, Yorkshire Herald, 
Glasgow Daily Record , Manchester Evening News, 
Aberdeen Free Press , Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, 
Newcastle Daily Leader , North British Daily Mail, 
Northern Daily Telegraph, Bury Times, Leeds Mercury, 
Bristol Mercury, Manchester Courier , Glasgow Evening 
Times, Oldham Chronicle, Liverpool Daily Post, Eastern 
Daily Press, Western Press (Bristol), Sheffield Inde- 
pendent, Western Mail (Cardiff), South Wales Daily 
News, and many others. 
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(Laughter and cheers.) They said they had felt suoh 
advantage and security from the presence of the troops ” etc., 
etc. 

This confusion of tongues is interesting, but rather 
embarrassing. In February the only difficulty with 
the tribes on the road to Chitral arises from their 
excessive friendliness towards us. Nevertheless, on 
August 13th we are told that our relations with 
them are “ steadily improving.” On the following 
day we learn that “ friendly relations have been 
maintained.” Perhaps what Lord George Hamilton 
means is that the tribes are gradually getting over 
their annoyance at the refusal of their request for 
incorporation in British territory. 


It may be doubted whether compli- 
Admtotion ,Hien * 8 an( * congratulations across the 
Table have ever before reached the 
sublime, or ridiculous, height attained by Sir Henry 
Fowler in the Budget debate. He and Lord George 
Hamilton, it would seem, have formed a Mutual 
Admiration Society. We cull at random a few 
specimens of Sir H Fowler's flowerB of oratory : — 

“ He had to congratulate the noble lord on the satisfactory 
statement he had made to the House.’ * 

“ He would not say that he entertained any feeling of envy 
^ ^towar ds him .... but at all events he could nof help looking 
with some !8&|[4>T^? a * ons Pl easure at statement the noble 
lord-had been able to mak®’ . 

“ He had always maintain*?, « 

that occasion, that the true secret of otu ^ mancia ^ difficulties in 
India was the difficulty of exchange.” V / \/*'**\ 

“ He had been much gratified to hear that the frontiervg5&* 
oulties were coming to an end.” . 

“The subject in which he took the greatest interest when 
he was in office was that of the extension of railways in India, 
and he was very pleased to note the advance which the noble 
lord had made in this work during the present year.” 

“ He hoped the noble lord would continue to pursue this 
policy, and in doing so he would confer a great boon on the 
people of India.*’ 

And so forth, and so on. Can we wonder that, at 
the end of it all, the noble lord was able to say that 
“the general discussion had been so friendly that 
' he had very little to answer ” ? Yet Lord George 
Hamilton had positively reversed Sir Henry Fowler’s 
policy in the two important matters of Chitral and 
the cotton' duties ! On the latter subject, indeed, 
8ir H. Fowler did venture to say a few words. But 
Be defended himself so mildly, and criticised his 
successor so slightly, that Lord GK Hamilton did not 
deem the speech worthy of a reply. And the really 
astounding thingisthat Sin H. Fowler, as his speech 
showed, is substantially in egreeuient with the con- 
‘tentidns urged, rand the readjustment proposed, by 
liigjsp^^May iflth,whfoh 
a? & # 00^4^9^^* > 4* for JKrS, 

IhmW-y comparisons of taxation in India apd 
F.ngrtu d , and in Madras and Mysore, they have been 


exploded so often that they can no longer attract 
serious notice*. 


Judicial and ^ NE ^e man y important Bubjeots 
Executive which were brought forward in the 
Functions, debate on the Indian Budget is the 
union of judicial and executive functions in the 
same officer in India. The Indian National Con- 
gress from the time of its foundation has not ceased 
to call attention to this indefensible combination of 
duties, and the dangers which are insepmbla^from 
it. The subject has, as our readers are ajtare, been 
conspicuous for a long time in our coluapfls, and in 
July last wo announced that an important Memorial 
would shortly be presented to the Secretary of State 
praying for the separation of the duties of judge 
from the duties of public prosecutor. 1*he presenta- 
tion of the Memorial has, we regret fo say, been 
unavoidably postponed for the moment on account 
of delay in the transit of some important documents 
from India. The matter is, however, engaging the 
active attention of the British Committee, and the 
Memorial will, at the first convenient opportunity, 
be laid before Lord George Hamilton by a repre- 
sentative deputation of jurists, members of Parlia- 
ment, and others interested in the question. It is 
worth noting that Lord George Hamilton, in his 
brief reply on the Budget debate, described the 
question as “ complicated but important,” and added 
that 

r “ Tifie lndlaii GoVSXIVStent 'Wre giving great attention to it. 
The change urged would involved great expenditure, but 
gradually the Indian Government were working in that direc- 
tion.” 

This is a not unsatisfactory statement, if we except 
the inevitable reference to expenditure. Lord G. 
Hamilton knows perfectly well that, according to Mr. 
Bomesh Chunder Dutt and other experts who have 
examined the question, the desired change could be 
brought about without any considerable expense. 
That is the viefr of authorities like Sir Bichard Garth 
and Mr. Manomohan Ghose. Mr. Ghose has devoted 
himself with exemplary vigour to advocacy of the 
reform, and his two recent and exceedingly valu- 
able pamphlets on the subject are discussed by Mr. 
Dacosta on another page. We may add that copies 
of the Memorandum on judicial and executive func- 
tions which was circulated by the British Gommittee 
last spring, were again distributed to member* of ‘'the 
House of Commons in anticipation of' the reeent 
Budget debate. It is to be regretted that Sif W. 
Wedderbum was preciuded^by 'tire formS ; Ot the 
J^p^ irosn speaking on thesubjecrt. Huviog moved 
; linaxekBU^ r Vei > '’ 

dtottibe motion to go iato.flomw^ 
agreed to. 
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The Catjiour connexion, wmay express the 

' of the hope that Lord George Hamilton has 
' %tg r Mma>t. 9een? pr 8ee> ^ .;®tticle printed in 
the Englishman of July 28th under the title, “Mr. 
Ghose and the Magistracy.” The Englishman not 
only professes : to he, but is, the chief exponent in 
India of the Opinions 1 and prejudices of the Civil 
►JSerrice, .and . the noteworthy feature of its article, 
which purports to be a review of Mr. Chose’* pamph- 
lets, is> that it frankly acknowledges the “prestige” 
‘argument — as opposed to the “ great expenditure” 

. argument-— to' be • the basis of the opposition to 
-.reform. The Englishman refers in terms of scornful 
'amusement to Mr. Ghose’s remarks upon the “pres- 
tige ” argument, as being put forward chiefly in 
confidential communications : — 

11 Hr. Chose is quite shocked at this illustration of official 
seoretiveuess, which he seems to base Upon the fact that during 
the debate on the well-known Maimansingh case in the Homo 
, of Lords in 1893 Lord Kimberley, the than Secretary of State 
for India, took occasion to contradict a statement to that effect, 
which had been made by Sir Richard Garth, and to decline to 
admit in any way that the union of the two powers was main- 
tained in India for any such purpose. Wo had given Mr. 
Ghose credit for being too old a bird to be caught with such 
chaff. To the man in tho street Secretaries of State for India 
are objeots more of sorrow than of anger. Their knowledge of 
the country and its requirements is so infinitesimal that it id 
impossible to take them seriously : and wo must dn them the 
justice to Bky that it is only the young and more rash among 
them who, like the present occupant of tho office, demand to 
be aooepted as authorities on Indian topics. There is a 
lamentable partiality for platitudes, which seems to be a heredi- 
tary attribute otthe Secretary of State for India ; and wo must 
confess it is wiffla somo surprise that we find Mr. Ghose attach- 
ing such profound importance to these well -sounding periods 
•of Lord Kimberley’s. Nor do we understand how Mr. Ghose 
should have persuaded himself that this quostion of prestige 
has been sedulously kept in tho background. It is far from 
being a skeleton in the official cupboard.” 

The Englishman proceeds to refer to the opinions of 
Lord Ulick Browne, Mr. Henry Bell, and Sir J ames 
Westland, and to declare in so many words that the 
“prestige ” argument is “the great argument in 
favour of the retention of tho present system.” As 
for the doetrine that one and the same officer ought 
not to be both thief-catcher arid magistrate, public 
prosecutor and Judge, superintendent of police and 
Judge ih 'appeaty the Englishman dismisses it as “the 
hidebound andnarrow notion ” of lawyers. In other 
'wards, the contention put forward at the instance of 
tile India Office by Lord Kimberley in the House of 
Lords, and by Lord George Hamilton in the House 
of Oomtnohs, is,'&ooording to the Englishman, so much 
mutas* pat intetho mouth* of -Secretaries of State 
for" the /wtprets -purpose of misleading Parliament. 

' Whti)hex^ r '^ia > ‘ remarkable artiste in 1 the Englishman 
<has^«ntwritton ; ur inspired byBhr James Westland 
Use* elf, mfrtAauotsknew. BwH#4s arittgmftcofnt and 
propo*itftto^Wn*i»tently urged 


by the advocates of separation, that the alleged 
difficulty of expense is a mere pretext, and that 
the real objection to reform liekiri the determination 
Of ‘District' Magistrates to kicfjy themselves invested 
with despotic powers. The candour of the English- 
man tends to clear the air. It shows precisely the 
point against which our attack must be directed, 
and it ought to put Lord George Hamilton on his 
guard against the departmental reports which, in 
due course, he will receive from'Ihdia. ‘ Having the 
Englishman* s article before him, he can no longer 
treat seriously the bogey of expenditure. On the 
contrary, it becomes a question for him how far it is 
consistent with his dignity to allow dust to be thrown 
in his eyes by the Indian Civil Service. Sir Charles 
Elliott does not disguise the fact that his views are 
entirely in accordance with the views of Sir James 
Westland, and the opinion of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal,, 
is known to be the same. 

Exchange The cliar g e for Exchange Compensa- 
Coropensation tion Allowance seems to have become 

Allowanco. an established burden of Ex. 1,000,000 
to Ex. 1,300,000 upon the sorely taxed people of 
India. Since the allowance was first made in 1893 
a bonus of over three crores of rupees has been 
added to the handsome salaries of Indian Civil 
Servants, with a further prospective donation of 
nearly a crore and a quarter for the current financial 
year. Now we have never objected to reasonable 
compensation in cases of proved hardship.' What 
we have all along protested against, and what we 
shall continue to protest against, is the unjust and 
indiscriminate^ ward of this exchange compensation. 
It may bo right and proper, and in the interests of 
good government, that a civil servant who came out 
to India twenty years ago, when the rupee was 
nearly at par, should bo compensated by Government 
for the fall in exchange which has nearly halved his 
salary. But it is wholly unjust and inexpedient to 
treat in the same way the officer who joined the 
Service a few years ago, when? exchange was 'already 
below Is. (id., and when its probable further fall was 
a matter so notorious that no reasonable man in 
entering the Indian Civil . Service could fail to have 
appreciated the risk and to have oounted the cost. 
It is eminently desirable that Government should 
treat its servants woll. It is quite unnecessary that 
the salaries of all Government servants should be 
increased promiscuously, because the salaries of ’some 
have suffered an unlooked-for ^reduction through the 
accidents of international finance. 

* A well - iNFosMEp correspondent in 

. Ftoterand Lucknow has ^r^Bhed -qs withbswae 

Fig®** 4guree ip* i*3t*tio*Hbp tf&s 

question, which throw considerable light 'oh the 
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fallow plea of financial distresp among the ruling 
•caste in India. Is it necessary to remind our readers 
that these very words, “financial distress,” were 
frequently on the lips of the advocates of exchange 
•compensation when it was first granted? Taking 
the salaries of the civilians in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh of two to twenty -two years 
standing, our correspondent shows that officers up to 
fifteen or sixteen years’ service so far from losing 
anything by the depreciation in exchange gain 
enormously. The reason is that men are beginning 
to retire from the service as soon as they can, which 
naturally quickens promotion with increased pay for 
junior men. He pertinently adds : “If compensation 
allowance is to be given at all it surely should be 
given to men who have lost by the fall in exchange 
rather than to those who have gained so greatly.” 
Thus the average monthly salary in rupees of 
civilians from two to seven years standing has 
gradually risen from Rs.581 in 1875 to Rs.852 in 
1895 ; while the average yearly salary in sterling, 
despite the heavy fall in exchange and without com- 
pensation, has fallen only from £639 in 1875 to 
£564 in 1895. For officers of eight to twelve years’ 
standing the figures are : 1875, Rs.959 per mensem, 
or £945 per annum; 1895, Es. 1,302 per mensem, or 
.£863 per annum. For officers of thirteen to seven- 
teen years’ standing the average salary was in 1875 
Rs. 1,121 per mensem, or £1,233 per annum ; and in 
1895, Rs. 1,813 per mensem, or £1,201 per annum. 
Now, when it is borne in mind that in any case 
a large portion of an officer’s salary must be spent 
in India, the enormous increase in the average rupee 
salaries of civilians from two to seventeen years 
standing, coupled with the very small decline which, 
owing to this increase, is shown in their yearly 
salaries converted into pounds sterling, bears striking 
testimony to the hasty and inequitable manner in 
which compensation has been granted. On the 
other hand, the salaries of officers from eighteen to 
twenty-two years standing, where the quickening of 
promotion ceases to operate, have been seriously 
affected by the fall in exchange. While their average 
rupee salary has remained practically the same, its 
sterling equivalent has fallen from £2,404 in 1875 to 
£1,374 in 1895. Here, then, was a legitimate field 
for fair compensation. 

Compensation Bux so-called compensation in the 
an increase case of officers from 2 to 17 years’ 
of Salazy. standing is, under the circumstances, 
nothing more nor less than an increase of salary. 
Taking the average salaries of Indian civilians in 
the North-West Provinces and converting them into 
pounds sterling, half at the rattof exchange for the 
year end the other half at the Mite granted by way 


of compensation, we arrive at the following startling 
results 

Increase of 

Officers. 1875. 1895. Average 

Salary. 

From 2 to 7 years’ standing £639 £793 £154 

„ 8 to 12 „ „ £945 £1,212 £267 

„ 13 to 17 „ „ £1,233 £1,688 £455 

It is only when we look into the salaries of offioers 
from 18 to 22 years’ standing that we find, in spite 
of compensation, a serious fall in value, the average 
incomes of these civilians having fallen from £2,404 
to £1,841, It may be well to mention that the 
figures have been compiled from the Civil List for 
January in each year (men on furlough and serving 
under other Governments being omitted). In January 
there are fewer men on furlough than at any other 
time of the year ; while for at least six months in 
the year the junior men are as a body drawing much 
higher pay than that upon which the foregoing 
calculations have been based. Surely facts such as 
these justify the continuing resentment of the Indian 
public at the unjust way in which exchange com- 
pensation has boen awarded to the Indian Civil 
Service. 

British Officers Ax Anglo-Indian correspondent 
with Indian writes: — “General Sir Henry Have- 
Regiments. lock . AIlaDj 

in the course of his rattling 
speech on the Indian Budget night, started a fine 
1 old hare ’ — the paucity of British officers with the 
native regiments of the Indian armies. He made 
his run gallantly, and one cannot attempt here to 
follow him over his cross-country course ; but, rash 
though it may Beem, it will do no harm to try to 
break or divert the scent. The Gener 1 admitted 
that when on active service several extra British 
officers are usually added to the fixed number of 
eight to the regiment, and, as will be seen from Lord 
George Hamilton’s answer to Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
question, earlier in the evening, as to the sanitary 
condition of the Indian contingent now at Suakin 
and Tokar, there are in those places seventy European 
officers— nearly double the number which would 
normally belong to five native Indian regiments. 

1 am quite aware that this is not a full answer to 
the gallant member’s contention; but I cannot 
follow that up here. What is necessary to be pointed 
out — for it is constantly disregarded by those who 
raise this perennial contention — is that all mention 
was omitted by Sir Henry of the native Indian 
cmmmioned officers, the subedars and jemadars (an- 
swering to our majors and captains), some twelve to 
sixteen of whom always form part of each Indian 
regiment. Mention of this fact puts a very different 
complexion on the present organisation of the native 
Indian armies. Though this explanation may not 
serve to satisfy the critics of the system— whioh has 
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mow subsisted for nearly thirty years — that organisa- 
tion was the result of long and anxious consideration 
by competent military authorities, whose judgment 
is entitled to at least as much weight as that of any 
British officer, however gallant and experienced in 
their periods of Indian service , as is Sir Henry. For 
instance, the present writer h as heard the late Lord 
Napier of Magdala vindicate this regimental organi- 
sation, and not least so on the ground of his well- 
tried confidence in the modern order of native com- 
missioned officers. ‘ Robert Napier of the Engineers, » 
who, though a man of few words, was a thoughtful 
statesman as well as a soldier, had full experience of 
the old order in the Sepoy regiments, and he assisted 
at every step in the modern reorganisation of the 
Indian native armies since the break-up of the old 
system at the great revolt. At that time the regular 
establishment of the two-battalion regiments com- 
prised some forty-five British officers, and we know, 
too well, how signally that system broke down under 
the strain of disaffection and mutiny. So that the 
chronic cry for increase of British officers with 
Indian Sepoy regiments is not quite so forcible as 
one might suppose whilst listening to General Have- 
lock- Allan’s speech the other night. 


The History “ ^ HE subject is one full of historical, 
of the and, in the proper sense, political in- 
Question. terest — to say nothing of financial 
eonsiderations which must be taken into account. 
As to the history of the question, I have 
heard Lord Napier of Magdala say that the 
above-named large proportion of British officers 
assigned to the Indian armies was forced on by per- 
emptory orders from the War Office or the Horse 
Guards in the early part of the present century, and 
in defiance of strong remonstrances on the part of 
the Indian Government of that day. Whether the 
remorseless, horse-leech craving for patronage and 
•promotion had much to do with these ancient * orders 
from home,’ it would be too curious to enquire now. 
As partly dealing with the history of this semi- 
technical question of organisation one may usefully 
refer to a recent leader in the Times of India (Sum- 
mary, June 12th). The writer is too well informed 
to ‘ ignorelhe subedars and jemadars of our Indian 
Army. 1 He says frankly and justly: ‘ They are an 
admirable body of men, loyal to the Government they 
serve, devoted to their regimentB and to their duty, 
brave and zealous. Bat they are not [individually] 
the equals of the British officers’ — which, as my 
interpolation indicates, is not the question at issue. 
Here it may be remarked, in passing, that there is 
much in the Bombay journalist’s article, two months 
ago, which might 'have served to answer beforehand 
Lord Wolseley’s unhappy ebullition before the Royal 
Oonuonission, whioh, by this time, probably, no one 


regrets more than does ‘Our Only General’ himself. 
One word as to Sir H. HaVflbck- Allan’s illustration 
drawn from the catastrophe at Haiwand. It may be 
the fact (though I doubt it) that 1 there were only 
ten British officers between the native regiments 
engaged.’ But, if so, someone at headquarters had 
‘blundered.’ And, at most, that w&b only one 
incident in a great disaster for which, so far Ss l 
remember, the Intelligence Department or the poli- 
tical offioers concerned were chiefly at fault. Though 
present at the court-martial held on two of the sur- 
viving regimental officers, I do not recall that 
much, if any, stress was laid on that particular 
defect in organisation.” 


It would appear that Mr. H. Seton 
“ Flotsam.’' Merriman gave the title “ Flotsam ” to 
his book (Longmans & Co.) either under 
a misapprehension as to the exact meaning of the 
term, or with a wholly wrong valuation of the 
character of his hero. Jetsam would be more appro- 
priate. Harry Wylam is a ponderous individual who 
spends most of his existence in sinking, and ends with 
the rest of the characters in a picturesque confusion 
aptly typified by the vignette on the title-page of 
the book. The story is overweighted, too, by morals. 
The Duchess propounded to Alice the valuable 
theory that everything has a moral, and emphasized 
her opinion with unpleasant persistency. Mr. Merri- 
man does the emphasizing, although he does not 
avow his principle so unblushingly as the Duchess 
did. We are not allowed to find out for ourselves 
what the bearing upon our lives of the history 
written for our instruction may be. We have 
special warnings on almost every page, which guide 
our feet into the way of that peace which results 
from the sleep of weariness. For surely a novel, 
even if it be written “ with a purpose,” ought to be 
so written as if its author presumed it was to be 
read by an educated public. And an educated 
public is apt to resent having instruction forced 
down its throat according to fixed doses. Provide 
the material, if you will, and let the patients mix 
and measure their medicines: they may kill, but 
they will give more pleasure in the killing. If there 
is any information for the benefit of mankind con- 
tained in a novel, mankind will prefer to discover it 
in its own way, and draw its own morals. The 
superfluity of morality accordingly weighs down the 
book of Mr. Merriman; and, as the characters are 
all crushed to a dead level of mediocrity, it must be 
presumed that the weight was too much for them. 
There is, too, no lifelike presentment of the India 
of the Company, of the London of fifty years ago, 
of the Mutiny-— only a stage background, before 
whioh the characters appear to speak their parts. 
Wherefore the whole is passing wearisome. 


... 


THE ALIBAG EEVIBlON -SETTLEkENi. 

By pBoraaaw’ ‘LL.b.' 

Under this title there htts justboen published' a 
collection of letters that appeared during* the past 
taro years or thereabouts- in ;the Times of India 
and the Bombay Gazette on the subject, together 
with a variety of supplementary documents. The 
leading disputant, Whose name' appears on the title- 

K of the pamphlet; is Mr. Ramji Lakshttian 
at, a landholder of Avas, in the Alibag Taluka, 
in the Kolaba district: add his chief opponent, 
though writing under an assumed name, is believed 
by Mr. Gharat, on internal evidence of his letters, to 
be, “ if not a survey officer himself, at all events a 
revenue officer intimately familiar with the taluka, 
and more especially with the revision work of the 
survey department in Alibag.” Between the two, 
the questions at issue may be taken to be fully 
represented. The pamphlet bears to bo “ a series of 
letters indicating a departure in the Land Revenue 
Policy of the Bombay Government as applied to the 
Konkan districts.” The object of the letters was 
sufficiently important, and it may be stated here in 
Mr. Gharat’s own terms : 

** That object was to call the attention of Government, of 
iho Survey Department, and of the public generally, to the 
fact so notorious throughout the taluka, that the Revision 
Settlement was not the result of a careful examination of the 
different classes of soil, classed as ‘ work aw,’ * rabi,’ * rieo,’ and 
* garden/ but that it was a rough-and-ready valuation of 
them aootirding to a pre- determined atlna valuation scale based 
on the ‘general position class/ Not the slightest attempt was 
ever made to ascertain by personal inspection the yield of lands 
olassed as rabi and garden. This is literally the truth, and 
r challenge Colonel Godfrey, the settlement officer, to dis- 
prove it.” 

In tbe raiyatwari system of Bombay, we learn from 
Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, “ the actual rates selected 
for each class of soil recognised i^ each group or 
circle are empirical rates ; they do not pretend to 
represent rental values or a share in the produce; 
but the soils are so classified and so accurately valued 
relatively that the rates, assumed to be fair as maxima, 
can be graduated to suit each degree of relative 
value in the individual field.” Now, how are the 
actual full or maximum rates, “assumed to be fair,” 
practically determined? Mir. B. H. Baden-Powell 
cites the late Mr. Pedder, “ than whom no better 
’authority can be quoted 

4i The Bombay method is avowedly an empirical one. When 
a tract (usually a taluka) comes under settlement .... its 
revenue history for the preceding thirty or more years is care- 
fully ascertained and tabulated in figured statements or 
diagrams. Tl* 696 a juxtaposition for each year of the 
series the amount and incidence of the assessment ; the remis- 
sions or * arrears ; the ease or difficulty with which the revenue 
WfcS realised-; thr rainfall and natron of the seasons; the 
harvest prices ; the extension or decrease of cultivation ; and 
upw these particulars are influenbed'hy each other ; the effect 
trf shy public improvement*, such as roads, railways, or canals 
apdsrmrketej pn the tract or on parts of it, is estimated; .the 
prices for which land is sold, anuth^rehts for which it is let, 
are asc^Hiteed. Tfpfa * oonsdcrttiWk rtf aU tiiese data^the 

taditteibeted ovsr.ih© assessable fialdsjto <accofrdaaec vititffce 

<ffasslffofttioj : witirfi % deterid^fl^platiiw 

Mr- Baden-Powell explains further that “ it Te a 


'rftte ih'Bombay' foilndfi&e ihcrease taSe^ dgt 

a&gt 

above the last assessment.” Further, seetioofoyof 
the Reveaue Code expressly prohibits the IncxNMse Of 
assessment inconsequence of any private 'improve- 
ments effected during tne currency of tbe pAvioue 
settlement. f 

Yery wdll— on paper. Butit is obvious thatettery 
thing depends (1) on the just fixing of thexnarittktmi 
rate, and (2) on the just classification of the various 
- holdings according to the relative value scale. ; How 
is it possible to settle justly the rates for any holding 
without inspection in case of conversion, or without 
enquiry as to the cost and effects of the holder’s own 
improvements? In fact, the complaint of 'Alibag 
amounts ’to this: that what the Government give 
• with one hand it takes back with the other. While 
the Government professes the utmost anxiety not to 
cripple enterprise by levying revenue on the agri- 
culturists’ own improvements, it wrests from them a 
more than full equivalent by an oppressive use of 
the theory of “position.” Mr. Gharat puts it as 
follows : 

“It i» in practice that the greatest deviations from sound 
principles are perpetrated and permitted without challenge 
or rebuke. For illustration, I need only point to the entirely 
new factor in the anna valuation of soils in re^clasmff cet&iop 
work introduced in revision settlements in 
superiority which one field is supposed to possess another 
in regard to position for tho reception and jMjitentioii of 
drainage or the advantage of what is called^wik ' * general 
position’ class. This ingenious devioa ;b&rjtie» with it a 
tremendous powor of enhancement, from Govern- 

ment any amount of excess revenue tiro a f&ttleroont. officer 
chooses to secure. It is an engine M powerful efficacy to 
work with. And yet it gives no trouble to the survey officer. 
All he has to do is to know the quantity of soil and water 
annas combined, so that on looking at the table specially 
prepared by tho department for working out tho classification 
annas, he is able to tell you what the ‘ position class ’ of auy 
field is. With these two factors of soil and water aunas, the 
settlement officer is able to drive ft coach and six through kny 
valuation of a field for * position class.’ lie has not to- visit 
the field, but is able to toll you from his easy chair in his office 
■ tho ‘position class’ valuation of any field of which the soil 
and water annas are known.” v , « ; 

- 

The device was first appliod in tbe KhandeSB^ke* 
settlements, not only to soil classification, but al 
village grouping; and it was condertjied, not 
by successive Collectors of KhaniaKf^but also by 
the then Superintendent of the,I)«p|lurvey. The 
Alibag landholders have agitated m all the forms 
admittedly constitutional. They have had questions 
put in the Legislative Council, and the answers have 
been evasive. They have memorialised 'Government, 
asking for a representative commission Of enquiry. 
&o far, apparently, all in vain- We cannot deal with 
the ^arguments advanced in this pamphlet here, 
because ihey would be unintelligible without greater 
detoil than our space permits. But We set forth the 
points of difficulty in Mr. Gfeatat’s'words : i ' 


“ Onr first. pomOllint is that ihVold maximum ri 
IfuSkwtfl Sta* Sma&p&r (to; 

. • . .. ■ I. r*. ’ .. ■ * x. . - . - .k . ,<l ^ _? 


kjm'rmritod. by'! 




grm^blad* of gr**i, fat lost an^rmiinera^ 
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produce, M adndttecl in Government Resolution No. 4380, 
elated, 17,tfc May,, 189.4.” ’ 

^11 this her ia^eed go, then undoubtedly it is <<-a. 
matter ;ta-/«hich too much importance cannot be 
attached,!* , 

** A ascend noticeable point is the change made in the new 
classification e<, garden lands from the old >32 to 24-anna scale, 
the Sffeflt of which is to distinctly overclass . soil and water 
factors, though the intention was to nominally confirm the old 
classification. On the other hand, the fact of the supremo im- 
portwico of water in garden lands have had no' adequate 
weight given to it.” 


pressing, and that Sir George Wingate did not 
dfltesy within the circle of . hp vision* a Forward 
on the Frontier*, qjhe, wheel always comes 
It is the old fitflCT of the effects of 

Militarism. 


THE ADMINISTEATION Q1 JUSTICE IN 
.INDIA, . 

Bv J. Daposxf. 


Mr. Gharat expressly exempts from his censure 
Mf- E. C. Ozanne, they Survey Commissioner. 
And in a manner justly; for says Mr. Ozanne, the 
newly adopted system of assessing garden lands 
41 was the subject of much discussion, and I have 
accorded my full sanction as I cannot suggest a 
better method, though personally I do not like 
confirming the old water assessments, for the water 
clashed was that made available by the enterprise of 
individuals more energetic than their neighbours. . . 
But the choice lies between total re- classification 
and to such system as that adopted, and I think 
that total re-classification would run a greater chance 
of taxing improvements ” These words essentially 
contain an admission of injustice, and, more than 
that, the likelihood of greater official injustice if an 

# attempt were made to do the right thing. It is a 
vous commentary on the spirit of officialism. 

# 4 The third point is tho exclusion of Alibag from the benefit 
of temporary remissions under Igatpuri Resolution (No. 3457, 
4th May, 1885) in cases whore the difference between the 
old and the new assessment is less than 8 annas. This is 
an instance of manifest injustice to the rayats of Alibag. Tho 
Hon. Mr. Nugent admits the exclusion, but oxouses himself on 
the plea that the statements for the talukas of Alibag and Pen 
were prepared beforo the orders of Government were passed ou 
the draft ruleB, and on the assumption that draft rule 2 would 
be approved, so that the instructions regarding remissions 
would not be given effect to. But admitting tho plea, is it 
fair, I asks that the poor and hapless rayats of Alibag should 
suffer because ‘ the preparation of new statements would have 
been a work of much time and trouble ? ’ ” 

There can be no doubt that there is much sub- 
stance in Mr. Gharat’g contentions, and he even 
deserves support from his opponent’s points. It 
does seem strange that such a prolonged worry 
should have been permitted to go on, especially 
whosa the causes have met with suoh strong and 
varied condemnation from high officials thoroughly 
conversant with tjhe reality and with the working 
of the system. .. Bm, George Wingate, the creator of 
the system, said Hm last word of sound sense on the 
subject. ’ *. ■ No unnecessary reduction,” said Sir 
George, “ canrinjure the country, and the Govern- 
ment revenue oan only suffer from it to the extent of 
suaht reduction. An error upon one side involves 
tbfiuinevitable min of the country; an error upon 
4 some inconsiderable sacrifice of the 
fipeneesoof the»Stafce ; and with suoh unequal stakes 
df#wdbt$ can we hesitate asto which should be 
givon 4 tbe^preponderance ? The line of true policy 
mi^; ;/ ^k.^|^umstanoes is not in an attempt to fix 
- yyts o afio t atiwhat the laodwi&exaotiy bear, but m 
WE& jirtehfantwjthin this licaifraa the. exigencies oA 
imtm ” It fltey indeed be pleaded* 
of the now m&y 


Mr. Jlapomohan Ghose, of Lincoln *9 Ii^u, barrister- 
at- law, practising in the High Court ojf 4 Bengal, has 
just published two pamphlets on a subnet which 
has deservedly attracted much attention— -namely, 
the practice of tho Government of India in vesting 
its revenue officers with judicial powers, and autho- 
rising them to adjudicate in all oases where illegality, 
in justice,, or oppression is charged against thems el ves, 
or their subordinates. The practice is calculated, 
by facilitating the enforcement of claims illegally 
asssessed, to encourage tho imposition of illegal and 
oppressive assessments, and it is apt, moreover, to 
demoralise the Executive officers who are vested with 
quasi-arbitrary powers, by the temptation it offers 
to use those powers in improper ways. 

One of Mr. Ghose’s two pamphlets contain* 
opiuions expressed by eminent authorities on the 
system of uniting judicial and executive funotions in 
one officer; and the other contains reports of authenti- 
cated oases illustrating the evils engendered by that 
system. Lord Cornwallis’s .opinion, as expressed, in 
the preamble to Engulatipn II. of 1796, incontoo- 
vertibly demonstrates, in the following passage, to# 
absolute necessity of separating judicial and execu- 
tive functions : 

44 If the regulations for assessing and. collecting 
the public revenue are infringed, the revenue offioers 
themselves must be the aggressors, and it is obvious 
that individuals, who have been wronged by them 
in one capacity, can never hope to obtain redress 

from them in another The revenue offioers 

must be deprived of their judicial powers. All 
fiuancinl cl«ims of the public, when disputed under 
the regulations, must be subjected to the oogaisanoe 
of Courts of Judicature superintended by judges 
who, from their official situations and.the nafcur^of 
their trusts, shall not only be wholly uninterested in 
the result of their decisions, but bound to deeidfi 
impartially between the public and the proprietor 
of land, and between the latter and their tenants. 
The oollectprs of revenue must not only be deprived 
of their power of deciding upon their own acts, but 
rendered amenable for them: to the Courts of Judica* 
ture, andcolleofc the public dues subject tp a personal 
prosecution for every exaction exceeding the amount 
which they are authorised to demand on behalf* of 
the pqbbc and for every deviation ivom the regula- 
tions. prescribed for the coliectwiiof it,” 

The established under Lord Oornwaliisbi 

legislation vapidly produced*!** mEtrabrdinaiy degtee 
#- p^ospeiiity ^ which aatentiehed;ti»^woi4dj and pqW * W < 
fullyaededinthe coaroUdhtto* 

India* 

“In 1793 public credit 
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the Government was threatened With hostilities from 
rations powerful native ohiefs. Lord Oomwallis saw 
that the only resource within his reach was to esta- 
blish credit and to redeem the extensive jungles of 
the country. This important objeot could only be 
effected by giving the oountry a perpetual assess- 
ment.” {James Faith , senior member of the Revenue 
Board , who died in Calcutta in 1845.) 

“ The Bengal of to-day offers a startling contrast 
to the Bengal of }79S : the wealth and prosperity of 
the country have marvellously increased— increased 
beyond precedent — under the permanent settlement.” 
(. Bur d wan Commissioner 1 * Report 44 Gazette of India” 
Wth October , 1883.) 

This marvellous change was due entirely to the 
inauguration of a reign of Law where arbitary power 
had prevailed, and to the seourity and encouragement 
which were thus afforded to industrial enterprise and 
activity. Oan any reasonable doubt be entertained 
that the contrary tendencies of the system denounced 
by Mr. Ghose will produce results in the contrary 
direction? In fact, the cases referred to by him 
clearly show that the prosperity and the popular 
attachment to British rule, which were so powerfully 
fostered by Lord Cornwallis’s administration, fire 
being undermined by the revival of arbitrary power, 
and by the illegalities and irregularities which some- 
times disfigure the administration of law in India. 

No Englishman can read the cases reported by 
Mr. Ghose without feeling shame and indignation 
at the violation of the first principles of equity and 
justice, and the disregard of the dictates of common 
fairness, which are too often to be traced in British 
tribunals in our Indian provinces. The danger in- 
separable from such a state of things must strike all 
who have friends and relatives, or material interests 
at stake, in that oountry. 


INDIAN KAILWAY EXPLOITATION. 

. [Faoic aw Anolo-Ixdxah Cobbmpondhnt.] 

The new boom in Indian railway exploitation 
which has arisen during the last eighteen months 
seems to please everybody. And no wonder. 
England is the mother, father, and grandfather of 
that imposing resource of modem civilisation — the 
highway of iron, with its steam-horse fed by the 
fuel provided for us in geological scons when this 
planet was without form and void. Do we not do 
well thus to extol our good fortune as heirs of the 
ages. But that is only a sentiment, says the cynio ; 
and he prooeede to ask : Mow long will it last, and 
what is it all worth relatively to other methods of 
material' development ? This latter question, so far 
as it applies to our Indian empire, is more praotical 
than may at first sight appear. Meantime, iron- 
masters and coal-owners, backed up by railway 
engfeteen and directors with whom “there's nothing 
lika laattar,” have no misgiving*, while financiers 
eagerly support .them ; and Whitehall politicians, 
whose motto la 44 India must pay,” unite in declaring 
that theirs i$ Jk$ panacea to cure all the ills and 
privatfcfu thtf India’s miUionsarehcars to. 

This i( boom ” as regards the India railway system 


may be considered as having reached its acme of 
demonstration in the House of Commons on the 
belated Budget night. Then the past and present 
Indian Secretaries embraced each other, so to speak, 
with their mutual congratulations on this inspiring 
theme. For did not Sir Henry Fowler commit him- 
self to the unqualified proposition that 41 nothin? 
could tend to promote prosperity in India more than 
a large railway expenditure”; while Lord George 
Hamilton evoked lively cheers, even in that dreary 
atmosphere, with the announcement (as Sir Henry 
interpreted it) that he had arranged for the ex- 
penditure in the current year of Rx. 12,000,000 on 
new railway construction? This is grand! With 
our iron- masters and looomotive builders hungering 
for new markets, with cheap money thirsting for 
interest, and financiers thirsting for commissions, 
such a spectacle is enough to induce a belief from 
our insular standpoint, that we are on the eve of 
an Anglo-Indian millennium — seeing that, as the 
jubilant Secretary remarked, “this country practi- 
cally monopolises the imports (into India) of railway 
material.” Here, in passing, it may be noted as 
legitimate ground for sober satisfaction that, thanks 
no doubt partly to Sir Henry Fowler’s business 
qualities, Lord George was able to asnure us that the 
tedious tangle as to terms and forms of railway 
guarantees to be given by the Indian Government, 
has at last been overcome and a solution found, 
which, in the notable instance of the Rothschild 
Burma Syndicate, results in tu<< sweet simplicity of 
two-and-a-half per cent. 

So much for the shining side of the shield of 
Indian railway exploitation. Let us glance at the 
shady side. The Secretary of State had made the 
broad statement that 44 the return on f&ijhoads is 
satisfactory ; ” and in proof of this recited 4 ‘ the 
percentage net receipts on lines in operation ’* in the 
three years 1893-4 to 1895 6 as 5*49, .5*72, and 
5 82, respectively, Sir Henry Fouler repeated these 
statistics with that impressive emphasis which he is 
wont to bestow on details, and ugptkt on to rejoice 
over the decreed expenditure ot twelve millions with 
that thumping assertion, quoted to the effect 

that a huge outlay on Indian ifjfways is M wise ” 
because it is 44 successful” and “ agreat boon to the* 
people of India.” Now Lord Guprge, in reciting the 
percentages of net profits in’/jlndia, had, in a 
parenthesis, dropped the fiy £&> the ointment — 

44 independent of exchange.” #His lordship, not- 
being a commercially minded person, was not to be 
expected to perceive the enormous significance of 
this item, though it is a great fact, and by no mea> * 
one of his 44 infinitesimal drawbacks.” With Sir 
Henry Fowler the case is different. If anything, 
he is a xnan of business, of figures, and understands 
the dynamics of statistics. Therefore, one has some 
right to ask, was the former Indian fcleoretary 
justified, was it quite frank on his part, during hie 
optimistic paean on the unlimited 4 success” and 
41 prosperity ” of Indian railway exploitation, to 
ignore this very substantial drawback? For this 
factor is of the estenoe of his case, the financial test 
Ot all Jus argument. As there was no member ready 
toaupply that missing link we must do ; so now; and 
this ?an easily be done from that unduly sighted 




"Explanatory Memorandum,” — copiesof whioh Blue- 
book served to relieve the monotony of the vacant 
green benches that evening. Now let my readers 
glance above at those assertions as to complete 
success of our Indian railways, and then read 
irom page 15 of that official document, thus : "The 
•result of the railway revenue account is to impose 
a considerable burden on the Government; in 1893-4 
the net charge was Rx. 1,535,503, but the subsequent 
fall in exchange [value of the rupee] has added 
greatly to the expenditure, as will be seen from the 
following statement ” of total railway receipts and 
expenditure, which show in the years 1 894-6, 5-6, 6-7, 
net charge— that is, a deficit— of Rx. 2,348,489, 
1,783,700, and 2,274,500, or close on a total of eight 
millions in these four years. I am quite aware of 
all that can be said as to the indirect and incidental 
advantages derived from Indian railways ; but 
44 finance tries all,” and, seeing that in order to secure 
returns over the long haulages in the great peninsula, 
traffic rates, both for goods and passengers, have to 
be kept at the lowest practicable level, it is plain 
that these boasts as to “success” and 11 prosperity” 
of the Indian railway system are, at least, over- 
confident, and the claim as to the system being 
remunerative is arithmetically negatived. Therefore, 
it will be seen that it was scarcely fair to the House 
and the public that neither of the Indian Secretaries 
made more than mere passing reference to that 
"considerable burden ” (emphasised above) which 
the railway system, as it exists at present, im- 
poses on Indian finance and taxpayers. It is»vain 
to try to evade this plain hard fact by saying that 
the deficit arises because " the expense of paying in 
England in gold is so heavy,” for without British 
capital these railways could not have been made. 
There is 1 a better, and, financially, more appropriate 
plea than that in bar of final judgment; but this 
pertains to a subsidiary portion of the subject, to 
which reference may be made later. 

The financial and fiscal test of the too often 
vaunted remunerativeness of our Indian railways is 
not yet complete. There is in connexion with this 
subjeot, as is the case with some other Anglo-Indian 
assumptions, "a skeleton in the closet,” which it 
suits Indian Secretaries (birds of passage as they 
are) to forget and ignore ; though one may trust that 
it will not be entirely overlooked by the present 
Royal Commission, whose work is not merely for the 
day, or to prove that all is quite serene. 

Now as to thpse — Indian Secretaries and others— 
who so confidently assure the public that an ever- 
in creasing outlay on railways in India is a panacea 
for its material and industrial ills, let me invite 
them to refer to the Railway Administration Report 
for 1894-5 and take note of paragraph 18, statement 
No. 5 of the Diibotb^GeneraPs elaborate exposition 
of the whole sfibjefet. They will find there the 
authentic disclosure b£ 44 Total losses by the State in 
working the railway system of India ” from its in- 
ception in 1854 to th$ close of 1894. This presents 
the astounding total of Rx 51,212,406. Of this 30J- 
erodes are debltable to the Guaranteed railways— 
though sintie 1879*80, that does not include the 
Bjtifr Indian line thtth purchased nor four others taken 
latar dathh. Those 'millions of purchase 


money have been added to the general public debt. 
It should be noted also that of the thir ty million s 
the larger part — that is, twenty-three— had accrued 
before 1879-80, so that a stiff problem of compound 
interest arises thereon. It may be mentioned that 
up to 1872-3 “ loss by exchange ” is not included iu 
these tables, it having been previously mixed up with 
the general charge under that head. Let some 
competent economist and statistician oast up and 
oonsider what that amount of arrears debitable 
to the Indian railway system— long since squeezed 
out of the public revenues — means in. its pressure 
on the Indian peoples and their resources. It will 
then be seen how superficial and illusory — one had 
almost said puerile — were Sir Henry Fowler’s 
bouncing assertions as to the liabilities and assets 
of India and the lightness of its taxation. 

To revert a moment to that u considerable burden ” 
on India now incurred by remitting interest on 
British capital, it may be noted that in respect of 
recent years this factor of exchange cuts both ways. 
Since, say, 1885-6 there has been large “ gain by 
exchange ” on that part of railway capital which is 
spent in India. Every English sovereign so spent 
ou wages, work of engineering superintendence, and 
all indigenous materials— which may be roughly 
stated as one- third of the whole capital outlay — has 
expanded in India to from fifteen to eighteen rupees. 
This greater productiveness, so to speak, of the 
British sovereign is a direct set-off to the burden on 
the earlier railway transactions, and also indirectly 
affords an appreciable advantage to Indian industry 
and in public works outlay. From an incidental 
remark in the Secretary of State’s speech the other 
day it would seem that the India Offioe is at last able 
to perceive that even the dark oloud of exchange has 
some silver lining to it ; though ou the same occasion 
Sir Henry Fowler indicated that he has not got 
beyond the crude, and— as demonstrated so often and 
in so many quarters — erroneous notion that "the 
great increase in net Indian expenditure is attribu- 
table in the main to the enormous loss sustained on 
exchange.” 

As already intimated, one can help the advocates 
of present and prospective Indian railway extension 
to some definite answer to that losing result of rail- 
way finance which has been demonstrated above.- 
That large debt is in some proportion due to the 
onerous and peculiarly adverse terms of the original 
and, to a large extent, still operative contracts with 
the old guaranteed companies. And what is more 
to the purpose as an object lesson in practical finance, 
a very great part of that financial burden is due to 
the perverse blunder — I had almost said strange 
stupidity— of the India Offioe under the Duke ot 
Argyll when the opportunity to supervise these 
adverse contracts was flung away in the early, seven- 
ties. At that time the three great railways, the 
G.I.P., the BJB.C.L, and the Madras lines might 
have been acquired by the State and brought 
under its productive financial control. Fortunately, 
the wisdom of that course -was subsequently demon- 
strated by the acquisition oMhe East India system | 
but the unpardonable error in the former instances 
has, roughly speaking, cost 5 < the* Indian taxpayer a,: 
score or so of millions Bterhttg^ Comparediwitbthis 
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tea which ms preventive, the present ^ consider- 
able burden ” of exchange— -which, as the helpless 
official doctors all declare, is beyond their power-— 
is a mere bagatelle. 

Several important aspects of this large and ill- 
understood subject remain to be dealt with on some 
other occasion. Passing reference must, however, 
be made once more to Sir Henry Fowler’s daring 
proposition that “ nothing could tend to promote the 
prosperity of UtcLia more than a large railway 
expenditure.” I venture to traverse this state- 
ment emphatically. Sir Henry, as it were acci- 
dentally, mentioned the ward “ irrigation,” which 
is a productive work without the heavy financial 
drawbacks, including exchange, set out above. For 
India, as Sir Charles Trevelyan said long ago, and 
as Sir Arthur Cotton has demonstrated beyond cavil, 
M water is gold.” Speaking of water storage 
and oonservancy as a whole, and including inland 
navigation as well as irrigation, it can be shown that 
the beneficent agency of that “ boon to the pooplo 
Of India” would, million for million, “promote 
prosperity ” by twice or three times the extent that 
oan ever be attained by iron roads. > 


LO&D WOLSELEY AND THE BRITISH 
AND INDIAN ARMIES. 

[By ax Independent Politician-.] 

Lord Wolseley has missed a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. From his position as Oommander-in-Ohief 
he could have made a deliverance that would have 
Bettled a good many questions in which India and 
England are interested. Above' the suspicion of 
party bias and preferences, he was just the man to 
have been bold, honest, and statesmanlike. Many 
of us long for the appearance of such a clear-headed 
and brave-hearted man, who cannot be suspected of 
trying to win votes, or to trim his speech to party 
exigencies, or to look at Indian questions from the 
point of view of this year’s or next year’s Budget. 
A generous and discriminating Imperialist could 
have put English politicians right, and have soothed 
and satisfied the minds of the Indian people. A few 
months ago, I should have said that Lord Wolseley 
was such a man, that a sense of his position would 
have restrained him from jerking out opinions, as he 
formerly did when relations were strained between 
England and Ireland, and that he would have been 
glad of an opportunity of soaring into those still 
regions where the intellectual vision is sweeping 
and undisturbed by haze or by refractions. 

I must confess that I am greatly disappointed. 
The evidence Lord Wolseley gave to the Royal 
Commission on the Military and Civil Expenditure 
of <2ndia, Wednesday, July 29 , was one long series 
of surprises, as startling to read as it was painful to 
the majority of- 4he members Of -the Commission to 
hear. Thcspirit which animated him throughout 
was the reVerseof what onebad a right, to expect. 
The sag&motis Commander *in>Chief was invisible, 
fT &***' ’<&•*• *** extremely different 

tito j judgment, the apica l 
associate with the office, and with Lord Wolseley 


when beds at his best* were entirely absent, and in 
their place woe a mocking spirit, an acid sarcasm,' a 
determination to give - offence, to provoke the Com- 
mission to anger, to show his lordly sense of 
superiority to members of Parliament, ex*members, 
and champions of India, that was saddening,- patent, 
and Sven humiliating. From first to last, Lord 
Wolseley seems to have made up his mind to be 
startling, offensive, and bizarre. He said the things 
he was not expected to say, and every question drew 
from him something more extraordinary. The first 
Lord Lytton, in his Pelham , describes Sir Henry 
Millington, a padded old gentleman, as being restless, 
erect, unwilling to settle anywhere. “ The fact was, 
that poor Sir Henry was not that evening made to 
sit down; he had only his standing up coat on.” 
When giving evidence on the occasion referred to, 
Lord Wolseley was in a like position. He was 
made up to be extravagant, to shock the Commission, 
to disturb common notions, to turn everything topsy- 
turvey. His evidence, as a whole, goes beyond the 
most extreme views held by any section of financiers, 
politicians, or military men. 

A very little examination wdl substantiate these 
points. There is no party in this country — at least, 
I have never met with any sample of the class — 
which maintains the extraordinary proposition that 
he laid down when he said : “I think India should 
pay everything connected with the army.” Mr. 
Buchanan put this question to Lord Wolseley, and 
he answered it in the way I have already described, 
that is, in an irritating fashion. “Should India 
pay every farthing of military expense ? ” There 
was room, in answering, for some prudent modifica- 
tion of the naked proposition already quoted. ’-But 
Lord Wolseley dashed in with one of his darrijjg^and 
petulant answers, saying, “ Yes, and the nanfl^toefc” 
It is difficult to believe he was serious, otit 'tbu 
matter was too grave for a moss room jufeify otf a 
stage retort. The member of Parliament who should 
venture to maintain that India ought to $^f$for 0\Xr 
army and our navy would be treated to tlSfcf burst of 
laughter which is itself a solvent critWsm. A 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army^odio allows 
himself to dream of getting India to mf for the 
British army an i navy, is less reasonable Jp ft native 
Indian dreamer who sees a chance of (Spat Britain 
defraying the whole cost of the Indian aflittiy because 
it is essential to the maintenance ofjthe British 
Empire in India. The Commissioners fie addressed 
were seeking a balanefe, a fair adjustment, the 
reconciliation of Indian and Imperial interests. Lord 
Wolseley kicked over everything ^impetuously, and 
said, “ Let India pay for all ” Perhaps he* had 
seen that whimsical inn in Yorkshire, called the 
“ Four alls ” and the descriptive tines : 

“ The Queen governs, all, 

The Parson prays for all 
The Soldier fights for all, 

The Farmer pays for all.” 

There are no pqti&eiftns who hold , the curious 
belief that Eeglaud eijate tp' 
wbtomeet though the dttty^ 
milted* It U fi poor oouieptiqn of §*«at Jfntpia* 
which is something better than a reserve of mea 
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and zpon^.fpr tfip, Empire of. India. The speeches 
Writings . oftlie Indian journalistswho trouble 
Lor^ George Hamilton’s repose of" mind may be 
Sf&jtthed in vain for any sunk theory. If they put 
their extravagant theories into words, they would be 
more disposed A to say “ tho mischief of the situation 
lies in England holding the very contrary view, in 
thinking herself everything and' India nothing.” 

L<)r,d' Wolseley’s view of the British army as a 
mere Indian reserve, and as suffering because it is 
ap, is another example of his capricious views. “The 
whole English Army that we maintain in England is 
a reserve to be sent to India whenever she requires, 
for which reserve India pays nothing.” It is this 
plausible theory which accounts for the financial 
declaration already mentioned. No doubt the matter 
can be regarded in this way. There was a touch of 
the real Commander-in-Chief in tho statoment, be- 
cause he was conceiving a series of events which 
might call for great exertions on England’s part. 
But I cannot regard the reasoning as clear. It 
assumes, to begin with, a co-equal bargain between 
England and India, which is purely imaginary. 
There is no defensive treaty in existence. England 
does not maintain India purely in the interests of 
India, as this reserve and payment theory implies, 
but in her own interests quite &b much — to put no 
strain on the words — as in the interests of India. 
The requirement implied is not an independent re- 
quirement. The Indian people would not say, “We 
want more troops.” It would be the English people 
who would say, “You must have more troops.” The 
fiction of an independent requesting authority in 
Calcutta, able to subordinate British to Indian in- 
terests, and to order troops from England, is mani- 
fest the moment we louk at it. With the trans- 
formation of a supposed fact into a fiction, we must 
alter Rord Wolseley’s declaration into something like 
this The whole of tho British army might have 
to be sent to India, in an emergency, to maintain its 
position as a great British dependency, if the British 
Government thought it advisable. To ask India to 
go on paying for the whole of the British army, as 
a Reserve, in view of such a great emergency, whilst 
it was used by the British Government as it thought 
fit, at other times, in Egypt or elsewhere, would 
bo financially unsound. The authority which pays 
for the Reserve must always be in command of it. 
India, qud India, has no command over the Reserve, 
and therefore contributes nothing to its mainten- 
ance.” x 

IJ&rdly less open to question is the assertion that 
bavin&4o recrUit men to send to India augments our 
military difficulties at home. The argument advanced 
on this point is curiously^tfjtt-edged. We enlist 
lfi,000 men for. Indian asgfflpo every year. We 
should not want this nipttiP were India able to 
maintain horposition wiM British troops. Renee, 
Rotti .Wbtedey argiM flg^aava a difficulty in re- 
citing thu . other or 40,000 men we need. 

Re then, went on to ilfty we ahould have a better 
set 6f recruits” if there drafts for 

Baffin' 0pw this would be he left unexplained, and 
“ We could alwgM ***** trpops in 
B&gtand; but not in India.” What, then, becomes 
Oft; the difficulty of recruiting^one way or the other ? 


If we send our best recruits to India, his remarks 
abofit them being likely to prove “ a great nuisance 
in case of amergenoy at bpnih” aye inexplicable; 
whereas, if we send our worst recruits to India, the 
best stay at home, and the result is satisfactory from 
that point of view. But I am not convinced that 
there, are any real recruiting difficulties, that service 
in India is unpopular, or that the 40,000 men we 
need every year would be better men if we had no 
Indian Empire to maintain. 

Lord Wolseley went on to make two statements 
which cannot be suffered to pass unchallenged. The 
first was that ‘ ‘ the younger soldiers were invalided in 
loss proportion than the older ones.” Now, the, gjreat 
scourge of the British soldier in India is enteric fever, 
and Mr. T. A, Percy Marsh, in the Westminster Review 
for August, examining this special question, shows 
that there aro 5 01 per oent. of cases of death from 
enteric fever in the first and second year of a British 
soldier in India, 1*38 in the third and fourth and, 
when over ten years can be recorded, none at all/ 
In 1893, as the Government returns show, the deaths 
of the whole British army in India were 12*61 per 
cent, so that 5*01 per cent, of the young recruits, or 
nearly one half, die of enteric fever in the first and 
second year of service. The seasoned soldier becomes 
insured to the contagium of typhoid, if he may suffer 
from other ailments. The seoond assertion? is that 
“ after the soldier had been eight years in India the 
sooner he was got rid of in the interests of India the 
better.” Tho great battles in India were won by 
men “between 21 and 30.” The experience of 
others shows that our best officers in India are men 
who have been more than eight years in India ; that 
the rank and file of this record have been equally 
good ; that they won big battles ; and that in the old 
Company’s days seven-tenths of the men were over 
this period of service. But it is hardly neoeSsary to 
labour either point. 

Lord Wolseley’s theory that the whole of the 
British army is maintained as a reserve “to be sent 
to India whenever she requires,” drew from one of 
the Commissioners, Mr. Caine, the very natural 
query, “ Surely the Indian army is quite as much a 
reserve force for our emergencies.” The remark 
excited the gallant witness to one of his most extra- 
ordinary demonstrations. He quickly retorted, “ We 
should not like to put our Indian troops in front of 
European soldiers,” adding, “I should not like to 
fight France or Germany or any other army with 
Indian troops.” Fortunately, we possess a less 
tricksical and snappish deliverance from the same 
witness. Writing in the North American Review 
for July, 1878, Lord Wolseley said^ “The Sepoy 
possesses many of the highest military virtues.” 
The Queen’s jewels would be safer under “ a Sepoy 
guard or a Sepoy sentry, than if committed to the 
care of European soldiers.” Now, as to meeting the 
soldiers of another army, here is a significant 
passage:— ’ 

“ Siiico the invasion of Russia hr Napoleon, we have been 
ttocustora&d to hear a good deal of Cossaok troops,, and of 'fins 
advantages possessed by an army Well-provided with them. 
We saw, them in the (Jriinea, and toko know Indian 
cavalry, injfoiftlyjwtfer the latter , IJheywp fa^m^eeintelfigent, 
are better armed, and in ovary wSV letter, men, 
muofi better horses. Should we eyjl I; engaged In any great 
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European war, we could easily Mod 10,000 of them from India, 
which, added to the 6,000 British sabres we could put in the 
field, would form a very imposing cavalry force/' 

Here is the contingency he dealt with, presented 
by himself, from an earlier deliverance. The Indian 
cavalry has improved since 1878, it has had more 
service, and it is now probably equal to any there is 
in Europe. The change of opinion on Lord W olseley ’s 
part is inexplicable. The second judgment, when 
contrasted with the first, compels me to think that 
the former was delivered in a pet. It was mere 
headiness. He wanted to extinguish Mr. Oaine, to 
fly another eccentricity in the air, and he stopped at 
nothing. 

I turn now to the question of infantry. Here, 
again, we can appeal to the calm writer from the 
petulant witness. He praised the native Infantry in 
1878, as well as the native cavalry. “The native 
infantry we could draw from India would be 
practically unlimited.’ ’ Others beside himself thought 
so then, if opinions are modified now. The quotation 
proceeds: — “No European troops are such good 
marchers, and all who have learned, from personal 
experience with them in action” (Lord Koberts 
would endorse this, from a further and later ex- 
perience than Lord Wolseley’s) “ to appreciate their 
fighting value, will agree with me in thinking that 
our recent discovery of how willing, nay anxious, our 
Indian army is to fight in this hemisphere, will 
enable England to re- occupy the military position she held 
in the estimation of the world at the beginning of the cen- 
tury .” Here we have Lord Wolseley, after the battles 
between Germany and France, regarding our Indian 
army as the reserve of the British army, as enabling 
us to hold our position amidst European conflicts. 
I am glad to be able to cite another authority on this 
point, Sir John Strachey wrote, in 1888, (India, p. 64) 

“ But it would be difficult to find in alhy country finer 
fighting material than that furnished by Grikhas, Sikhs, and 
Pathana, and there is hardly any practical limit to the numbor 
of excellent troops that, in case of necessity, we could at short 
notice raise from the martial races of northern India. At the 
present time there are probably not less than 60,000 to 60,000 
men in the native army equal to the troops of any European 
State, and fit to take their places in buttle by the side of 
British soldiers.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the services our 
native Indian soldiers have rendered in Afghanistan, 
in Egypt, in Burma, in Chitral, and elsewhere. 
Lord Wolseley, in his pique, forgot all about them. 
He forgot what the Bengal army did in the Mutiny. 
It is true he has since, under some kind of pressure, 
issued a communique , in which he states that “ the 
Commander-in- Chief entertains the highest opinion 
of the fighting qualities and efficiency of the Indian 
army/’ and mat he refers to his 1878 opinion of 
the Indian cavalry. But, in his final sentence, he 
harks back to his evidence before the Commission, 
saying, that “ for the purposes for which it exists ” 
(is for purely Indian defence !) “ the Indian army is 
as perfect as it can be.” This correction amounts to 
litut. ^ It does not remove the unpleasant impression 
that all the time he was giving teg evidence he was 
sneering at Indian officers of thejpritish army who, 
he' said, "knew very little of the organisation of 
threlmperiatarmy all over the world f and that he 
was especially comparing himself in private, with 


Lord Boberts, to the detriment of the latter, It was 
a most unfortunate exhibition of a narrow and 
pettish spirit. It was a defiance of general opinion, 
of experience, and of Imperial courtesy. In fact, 
nothing in the history of our connection with India 
has ever been said more calculated to give offence, 
to wound the spirits of brave men, to excite the 
pleasure of our enemieB, or to weaken the bonds of 
brotherhood and affection which have been growing 
and strengthening between the British and the 
Indian armies, the people who tenderly call Victoria 
“ Queen,” and the people who joyfully salute her 
as “Empress.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOB BEVISION. 


By A. Nttndy. 


Mr. Justice Prinsep, whose full term as one of the 
judges of the High Court of Bengal has just expired, 
has been specially retained by the Government of 
India to revise the Civil and Criminal Procedure 
Codes which were passed in 1882, and have, since 
that year, been the subject of several amending 
Acts. There are some matters in respect of which 
there have been conflicting decisions by the various 
High Courts in India, others in resp'ect of which, 
owing to the loose wording of the sections, it has 
been found impossible to give effect to the intentions 
of the Legislature. In some instances, moreover, 
the law as it now stands needs alteration, on the 
ground of its operating unfairly or harshly against 
one of the parties to a suit. 

In the last-mentioned class may be included the 
law relating to the execution of decrees in cases of 
restitution of conjugal rights. When the British 
Government took into its own hands the responsi- 
bility for administering justice in the newly annexed 
territories, it publicly announced that in all questions 
regarding succession, inheritance, marriage or caste, 
or any religious usage or institution, the Muhammadan 
law, in cases where the parties were Muhammadans, 
and the Hindu law, in cases where the pfgties were 
Hindus, should form the rule of decision ^apd in the 
absence of such law the Court would be guided by 
considerations of justice, equity, and goodfconscience. 
This declaration was solemnly confirmed by pro- 
visions which are to be found in various enactments : 
in Begulation IV. of 1793, sec. 15, so^far as the 
Mofusail was concerned, and in the several statutes 
passed in the reign of George III. constituting the 
Supreme Courts so far as related to the Presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, the said 
provisions being reaffirmed in the Letters Patent 
granted to these Courts. Though still professing to 
be guided by these principles, as a matter of faot 
the British Government r h»s departed considerably 
from the lines originally mid down. The existing 
law relating to the restitution of conjugal rights 
furnishes a notable case in point. 

The I%w as it stands at present is to fie found in 
see. 260 of the Civil Procedure Code. end is as 
follows : t ' 7r ", \ 

“When the party against when a decree for the specific 
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performance of a contract, or for restitution of conjugal rights 
.... has been made, has had an opportunity of obeying the 
decree or injunction, and has wilfully failed to obey it, the 
decree may be enforced by his imprisonment or by the attach- 
ment of his property, or by both.” 

It is assumed that any of her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects can institute a suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights, and the penalty for non-performance of a 
decree in such a case is laid down to be imprison- 
ment, eto. But it is a curious fact that before 1877 
no positive provision with regard to this matter can 
be found in any legislative enactment. It seems as 
if the Legislature was afraid of rousing the suscepti- 
bilities of Hindus and Muhammadans by dealing 
with questions connected with their marriage law, 
with which (amongst other subjects) the Govern- 
ment professed, as it still professes, that it had no 
desire to interfere. But, most opportunely for the 
Legislature, the Courts of Justice, and notably the 
J udicial Committee of the Privy Council, came to its 
aid, and cleared the way for the introduction of the 
present stringent provisions, which are a blot on the 
Indian statute law. 

The first case decided by the Privy Council was 
that of Ardasir Cur set ji v. Pirozbyi (6 M.I.A. 348), 
where it was held that 

“ A suit for the restitution of conjugal rights (which is 
strictly an eoclsiastical proceeding) cannot, consistently with 
the principles and rules of ecclesiastical law, he applied to 
parties who are Parsis non-Christians, and therefore the 
Bombay High Court, in the exercise of its ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, had no power to entertain such a Huit.” 

But the judgment added these significant remarks : 

“The Civil Courts in India can bend their administration 
of justice to the laws of the various suitors who seek their aid. 
They must have some laws and customs which provide certain 
remedies, and these remedies the Civil Court might administer.” 

The Privy Council thus gave an implied sanction 
to the Civil Courts in India to entertain such suits, 
and to exercise a certain latitude in ascertaining 
what were the laws and customs of each community 
which would justify the exercise of such jurisdiction. 
This decision was followed in 1867 by what is known 
as the Shumsulnissa Begum Case (11 Moore, I. A , 551), 
which was an appeal from the judgment of the High 
Court of Bengal, refusing to exercise jurisdiction in 
a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights where 
the parties were Muhammadans. The J udicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council held that 

“A Mussulman husband may institute a suit in the Civil 
Courts of' Jjndia'ior a declaration of his right to the possession 
of his Wife/and for a sentence that she return to cohabitation ; 
and that suit must be determined according to the principles of 
Muhammadan law. . . . Disobedience to the order of the Court 
directing the wife to return to cpMoitation would seem to fall 
within the 200th section of tnjf JCivil Procedure Code and to 
be enforceable only by imprisoning t, or attachment of property , 
or both.” ; 

On the strength of these tiri> authorities suits for the 
restitution oi conjugal rights began to be instituted 
in the ordinary course in , the Civil Courts of India, 
and in 1877 the Legislature became emboldened to 
put on the Statute Book the provision quoted above, 
whioh removed all doubts as to the power of the 
Civil Courts to try such shits. 

But it would seem that the J udicial Committee of 
the Privy Council was not free from inconsistency. 


For though in the case of Ardasir Cursefji e. Pirozbyi 
it ruled that the High Court of Bombay had no 
power in the exercise of its Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
to entertain a suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights where the parties were non- Christians, yet it 
adjudged to the Indian Civil Courts the duty of 
redressing a wrong which had been deolared as such 
only by the Ecclesiastical Law of England, and not 
by the Civil Law either of England or of any other 
country. In England a Buit for restitution of con- 
jugal rights was not part of the English Common 
Law or English Equity, but was peouli&r to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. It is not to be found in the 
American law. “Closely as the Americans,” saya 
Mr. J ustice Melhill, “ have in general followed the 
English law, they have deliberately excluded from 
their system the suit for the restitution of oon jugal 
rights.” The French law u has no process for com- 
pelling cohabitation of discordant couples.” The 
iSeotoh enjoin “ adhorence,” but not “reunion.** 
The Muhammadans look upon marriage as a purely 
civil contract. The obligations which arise after 
marriage are laid down in detail. To be consistent, 
when the Civil Courts order a wife to resume co- 
habitation, they ought to be prepared to enforce 
these obligations. There is, in truth, absolutely 
nothing in the spirit or the general principles of 
Muhammadan law to support the inference that it 
contemplated that a suit by one party could be 
brought against another for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights. The decision of the High Court of 
Bengal in the Shummlnma Case was, therefore, in 
strict accordance with Muhammadan law when it 
held that the proper remedy, if there is one, is the 
denial of maintenance to a rebellious wife, or at 
most a suit for damages. But the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, acting under the in- 
fluence of the Ecclesiastical law of England, held 
otherwise, though the reasoning of their Lordships 
is curious. They could cite no express authority on 
the point, because none existed. But they argued 
that the Muhammadan law strongly favoured the 
husband — he can dissolve the marriage tie at his 
will, and whilst the marriage subsists the husband’s 
power is considerable— and therefore that the hus- 
band had a right to sue his wife to resume cohabita- 
tion. But how if a Muhammadan wife were the 
plaintiff in a suit for restitution of conjugal rights ? 
This reasoning would scarcely hold good in her case. 
It would in fact go to show that she was not entitled 
to a privilege accordel to her husband. But such a 
result the Judicial Committee of course never for a 
moment contemplated. 

' With the Hindus marriage is a religious ordinance. 
The duties are roligious, and enforced by religious 
machinery. The only case contemplated by law is 
that of a wife deserting her husband, and the only 
penalty laid down is a fine to the king. But no 
provision is made that the king shall order hor to go 
back to her husband, nor do any of the treatises on 
Hindu law contemplate or sanction proceedings in 
Court to force a wife to resume cohabitation. 

It is therefore evident that the Civil Courts in 
India are acting in direct contravention of Hindu 
and M.uhammadan law when they entertain suits by 
members of these religions for the restitution of 
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c0 *i rights, and moreover that, the Government 
is ^ aeit undertook , to be, guided i$ oases relating 
to marriage by the laws w&oh appertain to these 
communities. True, it might be urged that the 
Courts are influenced by considerations of equity 
and good conscience, or in other words by principles 
of natural justice. But it would be as well to (bop 
the legal Action that the Courts base their decisions 
upon the precepts to be found in Hindu or Muham- 
madan jurisprudence. The matter resolves itself 
into the question whether it is desirable, for the ends 
of justice, that the Civil Courts should have juris- 
diction to try these matrimonial cases ? And although, 
on the one hand, it may be conoeded that in certain 
cases it is desirable, on the other hand it ought to bo 
admitted that these proceedings are really the shadow 
of similar proceedings which had their origin in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts of England. We should then 
have some clear notion as to what the law is which 
ought, to govern such cases. 

Now, if the principles of ecclesiastical law are to 
be applied at all, they ought to be applied in their 
integrity. No Court in England would for a moment 
countenance the idea of giving a decree for the 
restitution of conjugal rights unless it was proved 
that the party complained against had of his, or her, 
free will consented to the solemnisation of the 
marriage. Yet what do we find in India ?— a girl 
married in tender years to a man with whom she 
has never lived as his wife, being ordered by the 
Civil Courts to surrender herself to him, stranger 
though he really is, and although she may have 
the most cordial dislike for him. In the famous 
Bukhmabai case, had not the matter been otherwise 
settled, it was possible for the Bombay High Court 
to pass such an order. And what if the order had 
been disobeyed ? The defendant would have been 
liable under section 260 of the Civil Procedure Code 
to be imprisoned in the common gaol. * 

When the Bukhmabai case was being heard by 
the Bombay High Court, the feelings of the educated 
classes in India were intensely roused against this 
iniquitous provision in the Civil Procedure Code, 
and so. great was the agitation that Lord Lansdowne, 
then Viceroy of India, took notioe of it, and in 1890 
publicly admitted the noed of amending a law which 
he called “ an excrescence grafted from an extra- 
neous jurisprudence.” An opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself to the Government when the Bill for 
amending certain sections in the Civil Procedure 
Code wae before the Council. A clause modifying 
the law so far as to make it a matter of discretion 
for the Court to enforce, or not to enforce, such a 
decree by imprisonment, was introduced. The Hindu • 
judges of tne several High Courts pronounced in 
favour of this amendment. The Central Muham- 
madan Association of Bengal was equally desirous 
of relaxing the rigour of the law, and there was 
almost a consensus of opinion so far as the educated 
classes wereffconcerned. Yet the Select Committee 
threw out lhe clause on the ground that they were 
unwilling to rouse the susceptibilities of the people,* 
who, it, mis said, were not yet ripe for such a* change 
in;the pjfr — as if the existing law were a cherished 
heirloom of the Hindus and Muhammadans which, 
they, had inherited from their ancestors, instead of 


its being a palpable importation from the eode* 
siasticallaw of England:! 

Nktgrally,, a law so obnoxious is seldom enforced. 
Happily there are not many caseejn which application, 
is made for punishing by imprisonment a recusant 
wife. The instincts of the people -revolt against 
measures not sanctioned by their own laws. But a 
few months ago a case of this kind arose in Karachi, 
which the presiding judge disposed of in a curious 
way. He remarked — 

“ There is something extremely repugnant to one’s ideas of 
propriety, indeed, of mere decency, in insisting on a woman’s 
returning- to a man whom she hates, and of imprisoning her 
like a criminal if sho does not go hack to him in accordance 
with the Court’s decree ; and in the famous case of Rukhmabai, 
though a decree was given to her husband, I do not think that 
matters were pushed so far as imprisoning her for disobedience 
to the decree.” 

Accordingly the judge got over the difficulty by 
ruling that the word “ may ” in Sec. 260 gave him 
a discretionary power either to order imprisonment 
or not to a party disobeying tho order to resume 
cohabitation. 

In conclusion, it would appear to bo established 
that suits for the restitution of conjugal rights are 
foreign to tho instincts of the people of India ; that 
they have thoir basis in, and have been imported 
from, tho Ecclesiastical Courts of England ; that 
they have been extended to cases not contemplated 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts of England, i.s. t to 
persons who were not consenting parties to the 
marriage tio ; and that imprisonment for disobedience 
to a decree in such cases is repugnant to the feelings 
of the people. Mr. Justice Prinsep and Mr. 
Chalmers, the Legal Member of Council, who are 
now engaged in revising the Civil Procedure Code, 
would do well to take this matter into their serious* 
consideration, and it is earnestly hoped thatjboy 
will embody in the new Bill provision^, which j>) 
will leave it to the discretion of tho Court# to give 
or to withhold a decree against poj|jo$8 .whose 
marriage was contracted when they we^ unable to 
give their free consent to such marriage, Jand (£) will 
abolish altogether the existing power to ||force such 
a decree by imprisonment. 


THE DEBATE ON THE “INDIAN fHDGET.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: , 
REVOLT AGAINST OFFICIAL OPTIMISM, 


We reproduce below extraots from the English 
press referring to the recent debate on the Indian 
Budget, as it is rather, inaccurately termed. It 
would be easy, if space permitted, to increase the 
number of favourable — and, of course, of unfavour- 
able-opinions. On the whole, it may be said, 
without rashness? that signs are not wanting to 
show that in British public opinion there is a 
growing revolt against official optimism in Indian 
affairs. \ , v ' f ‘ 

“Taxation ixab beached the -umxrs' or Staonr. ’ 

“ Itiawell to realise the exertion* Which India has made in 
order to convert deficit into surplus* Tho present sad the 
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pact Secfofcaiy bf State fehowed themselves aHve totbis aspect 
of the case. It is not only a question of new import duties on 
the middle classes and of a salt tax raised to a very heavy rate 
upon the poor, it is also a question of local oesses and rates 
which do not enter into Imperial finance, and tvhioh are there- 
fore seldom heard of in Parliament, hut which sometimes presB 
with greater severity than the Imperial taxes oh the people. 
The important State paper hy tho Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, to whioh we lately called attention, forms the true 
complement to Thursday evening’s debate. India is solvent. 
In regard to a very large part of her public debt she can show, 
as Sir Henry Fowler pointed out, ample assets in tho shape of 
railways and reproductive works. In return for her annual 
expenditure she enjoys a ponce and prosperity never known 
tmder a previous rule. Yet these facts should not make us 
forget that she has to maintain her solvency, and to puv for 
her peaco and prosperity by a taxation which her Imperial and 
provincial financiers alike declare to have reached the limits of 
safety. As her resources develop those limits will in lime 
extend. The difficulty is to prevent the in cron so of Indian 
public burdens from exceeding tho rate of Indian industrial 
progress.” 


“A Dismal Faiice.” — Daily iVricj. 

“Before this eventful Session comes to an end, and the 
■weary supporters of the strongest Government of modern times 
can depart to the moors, the Indian Budget has had to be 
squeezed in somehow. But who cares about it? Not, it would 
seem, the Legislative Council r»f India, who polished it, oft* last 
March in something less than two sittings, without a division 
and without amendment. Not., -we imagine, tho House of 
Commons, where Sir J . Westland’s handiwork served to empty 
the benches at the eleventh hour of an expiring Session. Yet. 
somebody, one cannot help thinking, must bo interested in 
a financial statement, which, among other trifles, provides for 
an expenditure of more than nine hundred and seventy millions 
of rupees. It is usual, no doubt, for Englishmen to render 
these big totals less formidable to the eyo and the ear by 

writing and talking in terms of “Rx.” — , w'liich, in 

happy days gone, by, were practically tho equivalent of a il. 
But the Indian rayat docs not count like that. People are less 
glib about “tens of rupees ’’ in a country whero the. average 
income is estimated, not without authority, at something under 
twenty-five rupees a year. Perhaps one of tho reasons why 
tho Houno of Commons finds the annual discussion on tho 
Indian Budget such a dismal farce is that it does not, in any 

true sense, discuss the Budget at. all When it is said 

that tho Indian Budget comes before the House of Common**, 
all that is meant, — or. at all events, all that is time- is that t lie 
House of Commons is invited to accept the totals shown in tho 
closed accounts for the year before last.” 


“Exchange cannot be made the Scapegoat.” — Daily Chronicle. 
< ’ “Omitting minor differences, there are two opposite ex- 
planations of the embarrassments of Iudian finance. One is 
that the Government of India is inclined to extravagance, and 
especially in military matters ; the other is that, the fell in the 
exchange value of the rupee is tho fans et onyo mail. Tt. is 
hardly neoessary to say that, tho former view does not find 
favour with the Government of India. Now iri 1895-.G ex- 
change turned out much better than was expected, and in tho 
ourrent year, 1896-7, there scorns every prospect, of this good 
fortune .being^nfcintamed. In his Budget, for 1S05-G the 
Indian Fiftanpc Minister had to make provision for an expendi- 
ture of Rx. 13, 250, 000 on exchange, besides largo sums for 
exchange compensation and tho sterling pay of the British 
troops. The revised estimate for 1895-6, and the budget 
estimate for 1896-7, show totals well under Kx. 1*2,000,000 ; 
while altogether, through the improvement in exchange, there 
ft 0 lotatto-tid expenditure of over Rx. 1,600,000 in 1893-6, and 
of .over Bx. 1,750,000 in 18H6-7. This time, at any rate, ex- 
change cannot be made the scapegoat. We turn, then, to tho 
expenditure cm the army, ^nutting exchange, the cost of the 
•my was" in 1894-5, ***#8,900,000 (about Rx. 400,000 less 
than in 18fc3-4Vf htfJbfcriiudgefc for 1895-6 it was estimated 
^ Bx. 19,md00 (Cnitral, Rx.450,000 !) ; in revised 
estimate tor 189^-6 it has grown to -Rx. 20,750,000 (Cto^ah 
dRx.l, 650.8001) : and for the current year, with no Ltutrai 
expedition to swell the total, it is -Rx. 20,300,000. In two 


years Rx. 1,400,000 has been added to the annual cost of the 
army, apart from the sum spent on the Chitral expedition.” 


“Room fob Many Economies. ’ ’ — Manchester Guardian . 

“ Lord George Hamilton for some reason or other, felt it 
necessary to dwell on this embarrassing feature of Indian finance 
(tc. exchange). He repeatedly warned the House that calcula- 
tions as regards future Budgets must continue to some extent 
guess-work so long as the Indian Government is liable to such 
sudden and disasterous falls in the exohange as that which 
occurred in 1891-5. No doubt there are authorities who will 
hold that the Secretary of State has exaggerated the infiuenoe 
of this adverse feature in Indian finance, to tho neglect of other 
avoidable drains on the resources of India. He oertainly spoke 
in more eulogistic terms of the system of control over expendi- 
ture iu India, which he considers to be more efficacious than in 
this country, than even Indian finance authorities like Sir David 
Barbour and Sir William Wedderbum have been in the habit 
of employing; and. without pretending there is no room for 
improvement in this country, we may take leave to doubt, 
whether, even apart from the policy of military adventure Of 
which the Chitral expedi’ion was an illustration, there is not 
room for many economics in tho administration of Indian with- 
out any sacrifice of efficiency. Leaving this question on one 
side for the present, however, it may bo that Lord GeOTge 
Hamilton had liis own reasons for specially pressing on the 
attention of the House l ist night tho disadvantages of a fluctu- 
ating exohange.” 


“ The Enormous Increase in Civil and Military Ex- 
penditure.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“Tho total increase (ns compared with 1881-5) in expendi- 
ture of Rx. 14, 150,000 is made up as follows : — 

Collection of Revenue and Civil Services 
generally .. .. •• •• •• Rx. 7,500,000 

Military Services 8,500,000 


Increased cost of Govertitnonfc (Exch. 

Rx. 6,6.0, 000) 16,000,000 

Debt and Commercial Services (Exch. 

Rx. 4,700,000) —650, 0(>0 

Famine Grant and Railway Construction —1,200,000 


Net increase as above .. •• •• Rx. 14,150,000 

“The Financial Position. 

“ A fair statement of tho improvement or deterioration in 
the financial position may be arrived at by taking the difference 
between the si*n of the improvements and the sum of tho 
deteriorations in both rev, nuc and expenditure. The account 
then stands thus : 

‘ 4 T mpe ovemex r. — 1884-5—1396-7. 

Natural increase in Laud and Forest Re- ' 

venue Rx. 4,500,000 

Natural increase from Taxes . . . . 4,750,000 

Increase from Tributes .. .. • • 200,000 

Increased expenditure under Debt and 
Commercial Services . . . . • • 


650,000 


Total Improvement . . * . 

“ Deterioration. — 1884-5 

Increased Taxation, Land - 

„ Taxes 

Loss of Opium Revenue 
Increased cost of Civil Services. . . 

„ Military Services 
Diminished provision it gainst Famine, etc 

Total Deterioration ■ 

Deduct Improvement 


., Rx. 10, 100,000 
1896-7 

.. Rx. 600,000 
6,000.000 

1.550.000 

7.500.000 

8.500.000 

1 . 200.000 


Rx. 25,250,000 
10 , 100,010 


Net Deterioration Rx. 15,150,000 

o this large deterioration in twelve years of Rx. 15,150,000, 
“change cannot be properly .said to have con toibuted much 

one-tod— namdjt.Rx.S.SOO, 000 -WamusUook 

. tho enormous increase in civil and military expenditure if 
e: would find an adequate cause for ihese tremendous figures. 
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Indian Opinion on Military Expenditure .— Daily Newt. 

“ The surplus was due to an unexpected saving on exchange. 
.But for this windfall, there would have been a deficit. As it 
1 b, the Government of India partially restores the Famine 
Insurance Fund, which had been suspended, and makes Lord 
George Hamilton's clients in Lancashire a present of five 
of rupees. The present Government also, reversing 
the policy of their predecessors, have oooupied Chitral, regard- 
less of expense and of Lord Elgin’s proclamation. Mr. Balfour 
assured an audience at Glasgow last November that the cost of 
this operation would be 4 absolutely insignificant.’ Perhaps he 
was thinking of the preliminary estimate of 1,500,000 rupees. 
Sir James Westland, who remarks significantly that 4 the 
.financial statement is not ihe place in which to defend the 
policy of the expedition or the occupation which has followed 
it,' shows that it has cost India 672,000 rupees in the accounts 
of 1894-95. 16, 4 75, 000 rupees in the revised estimate of 1895-96, 
and a further sum of 200,000 rupees in 1896-97. To these 
amounts have to be added a sterling expenditure of £16,000 
and a 4 legacy of permanent expenditure in the occupation of 
Chitral and of its communications,’ estimated for 1896-97 at 
2,317,000 rupees. Needless to say, this expenditure has been 
much criticised in India, where educated opinion ascribes the 
chronic embarrassments of the Government not to loss by 
exchange, but to overgrown military expenditure.” 

“ Indian Accounts not 4 Ideally Perfect. ’ "—Times. 

44 Sir William Wedderburn’s amendment illustrates the views 
of many who think that the salvation of India is to bo found 
in Parliament. His proposal for a Select Committee of the 
House to review the Indian accounts year by year would 
unquestionably bring them under a scrutiny more exact than 
the present Indian Budget debate in Parliament pretends to. 
But such a scrutiny, if it is to be of value, must l>e a scur^iny 
of Indian finance rather than of Indian accounts. We may 
not quite literally accept Mr. Cohen’s certificate that the 
present system of Indian accounts is 44 ideally perfect.” Yet 
any one whose business it has been to study the question will 
agree with him that the Indian aooonnts are as clear and 
business-like a statement of the facts as is likely to bo obtained. 
It is certainly a more clear and business-like presentment than 
a Select Committee of the House could hope to supply. . Sir 
Henry Fowler was justified in protesting against the idea 
that a mass of figures was thrown on the Table of the House 
without anything to guide members as to their meaning. It 
would he more correct to say that every member of the House 
has had in his possession a clear and detailed explanation of 
the Indian accounts for many weeks before the Indian Budget 
debate comes on. It is this circumstance which tends in no 
.small measure to take the vitality out of the r debate for many 
of the most practical members, and to explain the thin 
attendance at it." 

• 44 All- Devouring Military Expenditure.”— Star. 

44 When, therefore, Sir James WeBtland invites us to rejoice 
with him over his Budget Estimate, we look at this all- 
devouring military expenditure, we look at the neglect of 
education and public works, we observe the declaration of 
successive Secretaries of State that the union of judicial and 
executive functions— of judge and detective— in India is only 
continued because of financial straits, and we reply that it is 
one thing to govern a country and another thing to balance its 
books. We look, also, at the famine insurance fund which, 
after frequent suspension— on one occasion, when 4 exohange 
compensation allowance’ was granted by Anglo-Indian 
officers to themselves — is now only partially restored. Yet 
when the new taxation was imposed to create the fund it was 
officially stated that 4 no desire to carry out any administra- 
tive improvement, however urgent, or any fiscal reform, 
however wise, would tempt the Government to neglect this 
sacred trust.’ Sir James Westland, thanks to an unexpected 
saving on exchange, found himself at the beginning of this 
year with a little money to the good. How did ho employ 
it? Bid he suggest that detectives should no longer act us 
judges ? Bid he make a grant for education ? Bid he reduce 
the salt tax ? Bid he remit some part of the oppressive rents 
exacted by the Government of India P Not a bit of it. At 
the bidding of Lord George Hamilton he financed the oooupa- 
tion of Chitral, and so rearranged the cotton duties for the 


benefit of Lanoashire as to involve a net loss of Rx. 500,000 
per annum to the Indian revenues." 

44 Reckless Official Optimism. "—Daily Chronicle. 

44 The statement which Lord George Hamilton made to the 
House yesterday afternoon was more remarkable for what it 
left out than for what it oontained. About three weeks ago, 
when commenting on the Indian financial statement, we ven- 
tured to hint that certain faots worthy of attention would not 
receive due prominence in the Indian Secretary’s Budget 
speech. We then pointed out that since 1893-94 — only three 
years ago— there has been an increase of expenditure (not 
counting exchange, that whippiug-boy of the Indian Govern- 
ment) of over one and a-half millions, of which more than one 
million was under the head of 44 Army ’’ ; that half a million had 
been diverted from the Famine Fund, and that Rx. 2,800,000 
of fresh taxation had been imposed. So far as the Army is 
oonoerned, if the comparison be made with 1894-5— only two 
years ago — there has been an increase under this head alone of 
nearly one and a-half millions, again without exchange. Yes- 
terday we published a detailed analysis of the^ Indian financial 
position compared w ; Jh what it was twelve years ago. That 
analysis showed in figures beyond the reach of controversy 
that a very serious deterioration had taken placo in Indian 
finance in recent years. Heavy additional taxation, heavy loss 
under certain heads of revenue, heavy increase in civil and 
military expenditure, reduced expenditure on famine insurance 
—these are notorious matters which no official ingenuity can 
describe as other than a cumulative worsening of the financial 
position. In tho face of facts such as these, Lord George 
Hamilton’s review of the situation was an extraordinary exhi- 
bition of rockless official optimism." 

44 Anulo- Inman Complacency." — Star. 

“ It is to be regretted that Lord G. Hamilton — who reversed 
the ordinary procedure yesterday — was not able to accept Sir 
W. Wedderburn’s amendment, for the annual scrutiny of the 
Indian accounts by the methods, mutatvs mutandis , which we 
apply to our own. Mr. Bhownaggree, whose speeches rather 
unpleasantly indicate a desire to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, called attention to the scandalous union, in 
one and tho same official in India, of the functions of magistrate 
and constable, judge and detective, court of appeal and public 
prosecutor. The only avowed pretext for tho system is the 
expensiveness of reforming it. But how does that square 
with Lord G. Hamilton’s words of consolation ? Mr. Bhown- 
aggree’s position with reference to the India Office and the 
Tory party suggests, by contrast with Mr. Badabhai Naoroji’s, 
a parody of Kipling : — 

Oh ! it’s 4 black man ’ this, and 4 black man’ that, and 
4 bhick man ’ all the day ; 

But it’s ‘learned friend Bhownaggree,’ when he gives 
his pals away. 

Lord G. Humilton propounds the truly remarkable theory that 
the only standard by which British rule in India may he 
judged is the standard of the rule which it superseded or whibh 
might take its place. Has Anglo-Indian oomplacenoy really 
come to this ? Surely there is another standard — the standard 
of our own conception of duty — of what we Owe to ourselves." 

“The most Satisfactory for Many Years. ’’ — 

St. James's Gazette. ; 

1 ^“ The Indian Budget statement last -night was the most 
satisfactory that has been submitted for many years. Revenue 
it increasing and expenses are being kept well in hand, so 
that Lord George Hamilton, who is not much of an optimist, 
was able to state that the last year had been 4 a very remark- 
able’ one, and that there were hopes that it marked the 
commencement of a new financial era. The gross aooounts 
show a surplus of Rx. 1,604,000, and the revised estimates a 
surplus of Rx. 905,200. Economies have been effected in 
many quarters, and there is, a general advance under most 
heads of revenue. For the financial year 1896-97 the estimated 
surplus is Rx. 463,000, in spite of an increase in the famine 
fund reserve, and some additional expenditure for special 
purposes on the army. For the first time since 1891 the 
Indian Secretary is able to show a surplus for eaoh of the three 
years with whioh he deals, and,.M Lord George said, 44 What 
makes the surpluses more satisfactory is the fact that they axe 
honest surpluses and that the total expenditure has been 
defrayed without a loan." 
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LORD G. HAMILTON’S OPTIMISM. 

Lord George Hamilton, at tho close of the character- 
istic speech which he delivered on August 13th, on 
the motion to go into Committee on the East India 
Be venue Accounts, observed that no Secretary of 
.State had ever performed that duty without being 
impressed by the immense range of subjects with 
which he had to deal, and the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the questions on which he was asked to 
.give an opinion. The remark suggests at loast two 
obvious reflections. In the first place, it seems odd 
that so large and complex a subject should be 
^legated to a solitary evening in the last week of 
Session. In the second place, it is no doufc' 
true that a Secretary of State, having so many 
subjects tb choose from, is tempted to select those 
which are the easiest — those upon which, with the 
least expenditure of trouble, tnere is the greatest 
opportunity of being plausible. But one of the 
chief tests of a Minister’s fitness for his office con- 
sists precisely in th$>extent to which he overcomes 
temptations of this kind. The temptation is, of 
oourse, all the greater when he knows beforehand 
that his audience will be meagre and not greatly 
interested, and that he may count upon the aid of 
the Front Opposition Bench in denouncing, though 
not perhaps in demolishing, the objections of inde- 
pendent critics. Lord George Hamilton succumbed 


to the temptation. If his speeoh had been prepared 
for him by the permanent officials at the India Office, 
if he had accepted purely departmental reports 
without scrutiny and without question, and if he had 
contributed to this compost merely a spice of general 
benevolence and optimism, his speech would not 
have been very different from what it was. We 
look, as some members, at any rate, of his audience 
listened, in vain for any hint of a disposition to 
regard Indian finance from the point of view of the 
mass of unrepresented Indian taxpayers — to scruti- 
nise the purposes and the amounts of expenditure 
with the jealous eye of those who bear the burden 
of taxation and realise day by day the disadvantages 
that arise from the neglect of necessary works. To 
say this is not to question the excellence of Lord 
George Hamilton’s intentions in general. Still less 
is it to disparage the admitted benefits of British 
rule in India. The point is that Lord George 
Hamilton, instead of grappling with the really 
crucial and fundamental topics, was content with 
the loss exacting task of summarising the accounts 
from the standpoint of a Treasury official, and 
obscuring difficulties, dangers, and the force of 
adverse criticism under a cloak of optimistic rhetoric. 
Secretaries of State for India are, of course, 
accustomed, in dealing with Indian finance, to look 
chiefly at the bright side. But Lord G. Hamilton’s 
optimism was more than usually aggressive and 
pronounced. He talked of a “ remarkable improve- 
“rnent” in the financial condition of India, and of 
the Indian Government’s 44 remarkable frugality and 
4 ‘vigorous supervision over expenditure.” He con- 
gratulated the House of Commons upon a series of 
“honest surpluses.” Finally, he contrasted the 
“ infinite benefits ” of British rule in India with 
what he thought fit to describe as its “ infinitesimal 
44 drawbacks.” 

Lord George Hamilton adopted an unusual course 
in making his financial statement, not in Committee, 
but on the motion for the Speaker to leave the chair. 
The House, Tie said, had met for the purpose of 
discussing Indian finance, while the amendments of 
which notice had been given were 4 4 purely academic 
il in character.” This was an odd pretext for avoid- 
ing inconvenience. The House consisted, when Lord 
George Hamilton rose, of some 22 members, most 
of whom had come to discuss the amendments. One 
of the amendments dealt with a matter which was 
strictly financial, while another dealt with a grievance 
which, according to two successive Secretaries of 
State for India, would have been removed but for 
financial objections. The attention of the House of 
Commons is seldom, and with difficulty, directed to 
Indian questions, and it is a serious thing to tamper 
with the freedom of debate upon the motion to go 
into Committee. If Lord George Hamilton had been 
more candid he would have admitted that the pur- 
pose of his unusual procedure, as it was also the 
purpose of the Government in confining the debate 
to a single day, was to curtail discussion. He began 
his speech with the usual lamentation over the 
44 unfortunate consequences of erratic exchange.” 
This bogey has ceased to be plausible. Nor will 
it again beoome plausible until the Secretary of State 
meets the contention, which is universally urged in 
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India, and which, as ; wo show elsewhere^ is now 
widely held in England; that thb chronic embarrass- 
ments of the Indian Treasury aarb due, not to Iosb 
by exchange, but to the excessive growth of civil 
and military (especially military) expenditure. The 
lamentation was this year even more misplaced than 
usual. Exchange may be erratic. But its con- 
sequences, far from being unfortunate on this occa- 
sion, ate the “honest surpluses ” on which Lord 
George Hamilton dwelt with so much pride. In the 
financial year 1 £95-96 the rate of exchange, estimated 
at 18*09d M was really 13*68d., an increase which, bn 
Lord George Hamilton’s own admission, yielded 
an aggregate improvement of Rx. 1,610,000. As the 
surplus which is now shown in the Revised Esti- 
mates for that year is Rx. 951,400, it does not require 
the omniscience of an “ expert ” to perceive that but 
for the consequences of erratic exchange, there would 
have been a deficit. Lord G. Hamilton had a good 
deal to say about the restoration of the Famine 
Insurance Fund. Sir James Westland himself 
admits that the restoration is only “ partial.” Lord 
VG. Hamilton committed another grave inaccuracy 
when he said that the annual payment to the Famine 
Insurance Fund was originally fixed at Rx. 1,500,000. 
If he will refer to Lord Lytton’s Minute of March 
12th, 1878, he will find that the payment was to be 
u at the rate of one and a half millions sterling per 
44 annum.” It is curious that a specialist in exchange 
should overlook so important a difference. 8ir 
James Westland observed, rathpr significantly, that 
the Financial Statement was not the place in which 
to defend the policy of the Ciiitral expedition, or the 
occupation which hud followed it. Lord G. Hamilton 
is clearly of a different opinion. His defence, how- 
ever, took the form of the paradox that a. frontier in 
High Asia will load to reduced expenditure. But 
then the Secretary of State is not required to balance 
the accounts. That is a duty which belongs to the 
Finance Minister. 

It is interesting to learn that sine# Lord Georgo 
Hamilton has boon at the India Office he has “ made 
“ a point ” of reading translations of Indian news- 
papers. Translations are not always so accurate as 
might be desired. Lord G. Hamilton complains of 
the 44 acerbity ” of Indian newspapers. They indulge 
• — 0 tempora, 0 mores /—-in 44 general depreciation 
“of our rule,” Hence the impiety of “attaching 
44 undhe importance to the infinitestima) drawbacks 
“ of our rule and ignoring its infinite benefits.” Lord 
G. Hamilton is not the first critic who has denounced, 
and excited Tory cheers by denouncing, the native 
press of India. The late 8ir George Oheeney made 
the same mistake— and was corrected for it by Sir 
Richard Garth, who, like Lord George Hamilton, is 
a Tory, but, unlike Lord Georgo Hamilton, has been 
•Chief Justice of Bengal. “I can only say,” Sir 
Richard Garth wrote, “that I road native papers 
44 myself week after week, and never see anything 
“ thefre^at all approaching sedition or even disloyalty 
u or disrespect to British rule. What I do find there, 
44 aiid what I rejoice to find; is thoroughly well- 
“ deserved censure of the arbitrary ccmdtict. of many 
u of the Gbvffutnenfc officials. I am afraid this is 
“ exactly what *the GoverhtUiitt; would wishto re- 
1 44 prera. .T consider it a most wholesome and ealu- 


44 tary means of bringing the misconduct of Govern- 
44 ment officers to the notice not only of the Indian 
u people but of the Courts of Justice.” If Indian 
politicians and journalists seem to Lord George 
Hamilton]! to lay too much stress upon grievances, 
may not one reason conceivably be that those who 
are set in authority over India lay too little stress 
upon them? May not a Secretary of State con- 
ceivably encourage criticism and objection when his 
annual statement is, from end to end, little else than 
a series of superficial congratulations. To talk 
about remarkable improvements, and honest sur- 
pluses, and the Government’s frugality, as if that 
were the whole of the matter when, as Lord G. 
Hamilton knows, the taxes of India are being 
swallowed up in “harum-scarum” military enter- 
prises while, as he admits, there are no “taxable 
“ resources that are not now in operation,” is — to 
put the thing on no higher ground — in the last 
degree imprudent. The gross expenditure for 
which provision is made in the Budget Estimate, 
1890-97, amounts to Rx. 97,157,000. Of this amount 
Rx. 11,156,900 are swallowed up by “direct de- 
“ mands on the revenue” — in other words, by 
charges in respect of collection — Rx. 15,394,500 are 
absorbed by “salaries and expenses of civil dopart- 
“ raents,” and Rx. 25,583,900 are pet down for 
“ Army Services,” which, of course, by no means 
represent the total military expenditure. Meantime 
education is neglected, public works are starved, en- 
hancements of land revenue have created widespread 
discontent, and the hateful salt- tax, as Lord G. 
Hamilton says, and as even Sir H. Fowler is pre- 
pared to admit, 44 cannot be put higher, because it is 
44 higher now than one could wish it to be.” The 
educated classes in India might be disposed to dwell 
less vehemently upon matters like these if the India 
Office and the Government of India wore less in- 
clined to ignore them or to gloss them over. It is 
official optimism that tinges I nd iaa'' jUOfedn tent With 
the bitterness of despair. It is doultoftfss easy to 
maintain, as Lord G- Hamilton do^gi-that British 
rule in India is better than the rujfclj&ioh it super- 
seded or the rule which might place. That 

is not the point, and wo are v^jpfcure that public 
opinion in the United Kingdom^ould hold, in spit© 
of Lord G. Hamilton,, tbajfc tbaff is not the staudard. 
The standard is what might/ be done, and what, 
therefore, ought to be d^fhe. For British conceptions 
of duty and self-respec^ we need not go to depart- 
mental apologists. But even departmental apologists 
may be brought to s$e the unwisdom of burying 
their heads in the sand. 


WANTED: EFFECTIVE SCRUTINY. 

Sin William WtfnBEUBtraNV amendment to the 
motion to go into Committee on the East India 
Revenue Accounts was defeated by a majority Of 89 
votes (110—30). The proposal which it mode Was, 
as its author said, both simple and ^moderate. Its 
isu^ose WOS merely to secure the <ttu>*e effectual 
SiVchdrge by^ HbuSe of Oommoss^of it« exifltrag 
'dotyinf ^Spetit of Iildianr finance. ThVpartioular 
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means which ii. suggested towards this end was the 
appointment of a' Select Committee to examine and 
report upon the East India Accounts* year by yean 
There already a Standing Committee for the 
regular - examination of the Public Accounts of the 
United Kingdom. What Sir W. Wedderburn asked 
was that the advantages of such an enquiry might, 
mutatis mutandis, be extended to India. The thirty 
members who supported the proposal in the division- 
lobby included Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope, Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr. Michael Davitt. 
The majority against it included Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, and those distinguished Anglo- 
Indian “experts”, Mr. Joseph and Mr. Austou 
Chamberlain. It was said of the Duke of Argyll 
a few years ago that he had developed into a 
thorough* going Tory, and that his feudal instincts 
were almost as strong as Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s bureaucratic instincts are now almost 
as strong as Sir Henry Fowler’s. The majority and 
tho minority offer to the student of that most fasci- 
nating of all movements, the course of events, many 
points of contrast. One of them is that most of the 
thirty members who voted with Sir W. Wedderburn 
had hoard the debate, while nearly all the 110 
supporters who rallied round Lord George Hamilton 
were summoned by the division-bell from the terrace, 
the smoking-room, the library, and those private 
rooms where, beyond these voices, there is rest for 
the jaded Ministor. Perhaps, indeed, it would be 
more accurate to say that these automatic voters, 
who so eloquently and so frequently deprecate the 
introduction of party bias into Indian debates, rallied 
round Sir Henry Fowler. For it was he, and not 
Lord George Hamilton, who replied, or made a 
pretence of replying, to Sir W. Wedderburn. Arch- 
bishop Magee said of John Bright that he divided 
his opponents into knaves and fools, with the third 
class of bishops, who united the characteristics of 
both the others. It may bo said, without much fear 
of contradiction, that, the spirit of John Bright is 
not the spirit of Sir Henry Fowler. If there is one 
thing which gives more evident delight to the mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton than adoring a political 
opponent, it' is denouncing a political ally. This 
amiable characteristic has been so often diaplayed 
by its owner that the House of Commons, and the 
public, are now accustomed to it. But it is a pity 
that Sir Henry Fowler cannot gratify his disposition, 
and fulfil his purposes, without flagrantly misin- 
terpfei&g $ie matter under discussion. His speech 
in reply to W. Wedderburn was, from first to 
Jast, irrelevant because it was based upon a series of 
misconstructions. 

No unprejudiced observer believes that the amount 
of time apt attention which the House of Commons 
now bestows upon tho Indian Accounts is adequate. 
The annjSl debates upon the Indian Budget, as it is 
temedjjpSescrib'ed in the Hous$ as a nuisance and, 
ottfcaf* k combination of scandal and farce. Sir 
H. Fow$r*s remark that the House of Commons is 
nevermore crowded than when qpOstions arise which 
of India is,5tahe firstplace, m- 
acbtirute, TVtiO, there was a full House m February 
Of llst year to hear the ,debate,,and his. own sonorous 
eloqueppo^ on. the cotton duties* . But it*, is notorious 


that, so far aB the HousO of Commons was concerned, 
the paramount question on that occasion was not 
whether the Government of India would have its 
way, but whether Lancashire would triumph and the 
Government at home suffer a defeat. Debates have' 
taken place since then upon the cotton duties, thfe 
retention of Ohitral, and the deposition of the Maha- 
raja of Jhalawar. Did not these questions, to -men- 
tion no others, affect tho interests of* India? And 
will Sir Henry Fowler maintain that on these occa- 
sions the House of Commons was crowded ? But 
even if his remark had been accurate, it would still 
have been irrelevant. The purpose of Sir W. 
Wedderburn’s amendment was to obtain a more 
systematic and effectual scrutiny of the Indian 
Accounts. The present scrutiny is neither effectual ' 
nor systematic. A series of Blue-books and White- 
papers is laid before Parliament, a single evening is 
set apart for a listless debate when the Session has 
reacbod its eleventh hour, and a resolution is sub- 
mitted to the effect that the revenues of India in the 
year ending seventeen months ago was so much, and 
the expenditure so much. Lord G. Hamilton said 
that the amendments of which notice had been given 
were purely academic in charaoter. One would like 
to know his candid opinion of the belated resolution 
which he himself had to submit. Sir Henry Fowler, 
whose zeal got the better of his discretion, repre- 
sented Sir W. Wedderburn as saying that a mass of 
figures was thrown on the Table of the House 
without anything to guide the House as to their* 
meaning. Sir W. Wedderburn said nothing of the 
kind. Neither he nor anybody else denies that the 
usual papers upon the Accounts and Estimates are 
presented to Parliament. What tho Chairman of' 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee said was that 
the House of Commons had no guidance in deciding 
whether the explanations of the Secretary of State 
were, or were eaot, satisfactory. The “ Explanatory 
Memorandum,” which was distributed this year only 
two days before tho debate came on, is not always so 
absurdly late. But late or early the “ Explanatory 
“ Memorandum” itself stands in need of explana- 
tion. Undoubtedly one of tho reasons why the 
House of Commons takes so little interest in the 
Indian Budget arises from the obscurity and com- 
plexity of the subject, coupled with the fact that the 
information which is laid before the House is, in 
kind, superficial, and, in #orm, half-baked. Mr. B. 
L. Cohen’s notions of “ ideal perfection ” are o t 
interest to only one person in the world. But the 
language employed by Sir Henry Fowler and Lord 
George Hamilton was of the nature of objection®, 
not so much to any particular proposal for the 
scrutiny of the Indian Accounts by the House of 
Commons, as to the theory that the House of 
Commons should undertake -such a scrutiny at all. 
The Indian Government, according to Sord G. 
Hamilton, is doing its work well in controlling ex- 
penditure, and the wisest thing which the House of 
Commons can do is to leave 1 it* alone. But, if so, 
why continue the annual faree, or* scandal, of the 
Budget debate ? Why not leave the whole field of 
financial > administration, incited 'as* well as in* fact, 
to the Government of India fc 

Secretaries of State, or some of them, would no 
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doubt be glad to forego the tedious and futile cere- 
mony, as they regard it, of the Budget discussion. 
But they have not the {tower, though they have the 
disposition, and the point is that, so long as the 
present duty of the House of Commons with regard 
to the Indian Accounts exists, the duty ought to be 
satisfactorily discharged. Sir W. Wedderburn said, 
and said truly, that the people of India complain 
that we neither give them a voice in their own 
affairs, nor attend to their affairs ourselves. Yet we 
stand to them in a fiduciary relationship, and, as 
Mr. John Morley said at Leeds last June, if the 
members of the House of Commons are anything, 
they are the guardians of the interests of the un- 
represented taxpayers of India. Sir H. Fowler 
implied throughout his speech that Sir W. Wedder- 
burn’s proposal was to confer upon the House of 
Commons control over Indian expenditure identical 
in kind and in degree with its control over British 
expenditure. Sir H. Fowler actually permitted him- 
self to speak of it as a proposal that the House of 
Commons should undertake the control of the whole 
expenditure and policy of the Government of India, 
and a proposal to burden the machinery of Parlia- 
ment with responsibility for all the details of Indian 
administration. Language of this kind was not 
merely extravagant, but also completely beside the 
mark. Sir W. Wedderburn had stated more than 
once that he proposed to lay no new duty upon the 
House of Commons, but only to secure the due dis- 
charge of an existing duty. The Select Committee 
which he suggested was to be formed on the model, 
without slavishly imitating the methods, of the 
Public Accounts Committee. This Committee, 
according to Sir H. Fowler himself, has no more 
control over the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
than it has over the expenditure of a particular 
railway company. Why, then, did Sir H. Fowler 
proceed to magnify to such grotesque proportions the 
scope of the proposal contained in the Amendment ? 
Scrutiny of accounts is one thing. Control over 
expenditure is another thing. The purpose of the 
Select Committee proposed by Sir W. Wedderburn 
was, as the terms of his Amendment stated, to 
examine and report on the Indian Accounts for the 
information of Parliament. He suggested that the 
chief materials for the Committee might be provided 
in a special report on the financial condition of 
India, supplied early in eaeU Session by the Govern- 
ment of India, and based on the debates in the 
Legislative Council. Sir W. Wedderburn added 
that if amendments and divisions on the Indian 
Budget were permitted in the Legislative Council, 
the Committee would have distinot issues to examine 
and report upon to the House of Commons. Such 
were the outlines of a scheme which its author 
offered to lay in fuller detail before the Secretary of 
State, apd which might well form the basis of an 
improvement upon the present desultory and ill- 
informed discussion. Sir Charles Dilke, who pointed 
out that a similar proposal had received the support 
of Mr. Fawcett and Lord Randolph Churchill, advo- 
cated the appointment of a Committee partly on the 
ground that it would elicit facts favourable to the 
Government of India, partly on the ground that it 
would conciliate public feeling in India. But it was 


to no purpose. Those who heard, and those who 
took part in, the debate were outvoted by a party 
majority summoned by the party Whips. One 
thing, however, is certain. The proposal will sur- 
vive this defeat. Lord G. Hamilton and Sir H. 
Fowler make a gTeat mistake if they imagine that 
the relations of the House of Commons with the 
taxpayers of India can be permanently determined 
by the wishes of the India Office and of bureaucratic 
officials. The final decision lies with British electors 
who are realising more and more their duty to India. 


WORDSWORTH : HIS PRESENT AND 
FUTURE INFLUENCE. 1 


In the parlour of a little inn in one of the remoter 
islands off the west coast of Scotland, a small 
gathering of Englismen were trying to forget the 
comfortless drizzling rain outside that was the cause 
of their involuntary companionship. Topics started 
under these discouraging circumstances ran a short 
course, but not a merry one ; and intervals of chilly 
silence had become not infrequent when some one 
hit upon the happy expedient of abusing Wordsworth. 
All of the party would have claimed to be men of 
culture, interested in literature and in things of the 
mind; most of them were graduates of some dis- 
tinction. But all save one were agreed in declaring 
that they could see little or nothing to admire in 
Wordsworth, and they were heartily supported by 
the solitary Scotchman present, who, the more to 
commend his opinion to the rest, assured them that 
he sometimes wrote verses himself. The one dis- 
sentient felt, like Wordsworth’s poet, “ weak as is a 
u breaking wave ” in the face of such a combined 
and self-confident assault, though for himself he 
was “ contented if he might enjoy ” the things 
which the others did not understand. He knew, for 
instance, that nothing had helped him to fix the 
peculiar and intense charm of the region in which 
he was then staying as that simple but exquisitely 
musical couplet of Wordsworth : 

“ Breaking the silence of the seas * 

Among the farthest Hebrides,” 

and that those lines would henceforth be woven for 
him indissolubly with the memories of that enchanted 
coast. But how interpret these things to others who 
felt them not ? So in despair he fell back upon the 
argument from authority, and pointed out that when, 
as was the case with Wordsworth, the best judges 
were all agreed in plaoing him somewhere among 
the very greatest English poets, their positive 
judgment must outweigh all negations. “H we 
“ fail to appreciate a classic, we only show our own 
“ limitations — nothing more.” It was not a con- 
ciliatory argument, and it failed to be convincing to 
the hearers, who claimed the right to private 
judgment in literary, not Iobs than in religious and 
political matters, as an inalienable privilege. Yet 
the argument was sound, and deserves the eon* 
sideration of all who wish to acquire a literary taste 
that is worth having. Intellectual humility is one 

1 “ The Work* of William Wordsworth.” Edited by 
William Knight. Sixteen Vole. (London: Macmillan). 
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,of the first conditions of reel intellectual advance. 
XI the consensus of experienced critics affirms great- 
ness in a poet, it must be there* Let us not too 
noisily proclaim our own incapacity. It is better 
to be patient and to try whether a little study will 
not sharpen our insight into a genius that has not 
attracted us at first. 

The reasons of Wordsworth’s comparative unpopu- 
larity with the average man are not difficult to 
understand. The simplicity of some of his poems 
tells against him with a large class of shallow people, 
who, having read those poems in infancy and having, 
as they think, grown out of them, never return to 
the poet to read him further. Then, his deliberate 
avoidance of a special poetic diction alienates that 
large class of readers for whom the chief difference 
between poetry and prose consists in the substitution 
of words like 44 steed” for words like “horse.” It 
has also had the unquestionable result of revealing 
the prosaic character of parts of his work ; prosaic 
passages abound in nearly all poets, but in most 
their prosaic quality is disguised, in Wordsworth it 
is almost obtruded upon us. An amusing instance of 
the almost wilful perversity With which ho disdains 
ordinary poetic artifice occurs in the ninth book of 
44 The Prelude ” : — 

“ Pointed upon occasion to the site 
Of R omo ren tin, home of ancient kings, 

. . To the imperal edifice of Blois, 

^ Or to that rural castle, name now slipped 
From my remembrance , where a lady lodged, 

By the nrst Francis wooed, and bound to him 
In chains of mutual passion, from the tower, 

As a tradition of the country tells, 

Practisod to commune with her royal knight 
By cressets and love-beacons, intercourse 
’Twixt her high-seated residence and his 
Far off at Chambord on the plain beneath.” 

The bathos of the italicised words goes far to ruin 
the passage ; but if we would realise the wantonness 
of the candour that led to their insertion, we have 
only to reflect how often Milton heightens the dignity 
of his verse by leaving an allusion in learned obscu- 
rity. Again, Wordsworth has been injured by the 
excessive quantity of his writing. Even so loyal a 
disciple as Matthew Arnold believed that his master 
ought to be read in “ Selections.” And, lastly, he 
wrote much philosophical poetry ; and though philo- 
sophical poetry is as legitimate as poetry of the 
emotions,, it appeals to far fewer minds. As Mr. 
Aubrey, de Yere has pointed out, you cannot care for 
patriotic poetry unless you possess the sentiment of 
patriotism, nor for love poetry, unless you possess 
the sentiment of love ; neither.eaa you care for philo- 
sophical poetry unless you htaj} an interest in philo- 

All these causes have foiij^against Wordsworth’s 
influence, which is yet surely and steadily growing. 
The hist or ical importance of his work is, of course, 
a* different thing from its present or future influence ; 
but the fact that the historical importance is now 
fully recognised and understood by all competent 
critics of literature is itself a help to the influence. 
Other poets, loved nature before Wordsworth. We 
have grown out of the mistake of boasting that the 
love of nature is a discovery of modem times. But 


no poet before Wordsworth so fully interpreted the 
message of nature — not on all sides, but at least on 
her more beneficent sides— to man, or taught him the 
value of communion with nature : no poet before or 
since possessed to the like extent Wordsworth’s 
“ healing power.” Partly in direct teaching that 
“ healing power ” is shown, as in the famous 44 Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality,” or in the not 
less magnificent “Ode to Duty,” ortho “Ode com- 
posed upon an evening of extraordinary splendour 
and beauty”; partly in the pathos (“ not declama- 
“ tory passion,” it has been well said, 14 but passion 
44 steadied by its own weight ”) of his human stories, 
of “Michael” and 44 Margaret” and 44 The Leech- 
Gatherer”; still more, perhaps, in the haunting 
melody or illuminating radiance of single lines or 
couplets sounding or flashing suddenly out of the 
midst of some undistinguished passage, and thence- 
forward echoing or shining on in the heart for ever. 

The publication of Professor Knight’s laborious 
and exhaustive edition of the poet’s writings in prose 
and verso is a welcome sign that the interest in 
Wordsworth is fully maintained in England, at a 
time when the “return to Byron” is being pro- 
claimed by cortain literary critics with ingenious 
advertisement. Still more welcome are the indica- 
tions that the indifference with which Wordsworth 
has hitherto been regarded on the Continent is 
coming to an end. Very noteworthy is the publi- 
cation in the present year of a lengthy, interesting, 
and discriminating study of 44 The Prelude” by 
M. Emile Legouis (La Jeunesse de William Words- 
worth : Paris, Masson). Theophile Gautier said that 
he had only read one line of Wordsworth, and that 
lino — “And spires whose silent finger points to 
heaven ” — was, oddly enough, not Wordsworth’s at 
all, but Coleridge’s, and printed in quotation marks 
in “The Excursion.” Edmond Scherer, who also 
differed from his countrymen in his estimate of 
Byron, wrofe a wise and discerning essay upon 
Wordsworth some years ago. But M. Legouis’s 
study seems to mark a new stage. It will be curious 
if English students of poetry learn for the first time 
from a Frenchman to set its true value upon 44 The 
Prelude.” Fascinating as a biography, and unique 
as the history of the growth of a poet’s mind under 
the influence of nature, of books, of companionship, 
and of stirring external events, the poem is also 
resplendent with noble lines, some of which (c.g. y 
“ France standing on the top of golden hours ”) are 
famous enough, whilst others have not yet received 
their due meed of honour and remembrance. Such 
are (to quote only from one of the fourteen books, 
the third) the lines that describe the face of Newton’s 
statue in the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge : 

“ The marble infiox of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone ; ” 

or those that condemn the Cambridge of his day — 

44 And blind Authority beating with his staff 

The child that might have led him,” 

and contrast it with 

“ that glorious time 

"When Learning, like a stranger, come from far, 

Sounding thro’ Christian lands her trumpet, roused 

Peasant and king.” 


llXJA YOCUA 

>3fhQR^ who have had the good., fprtupe to fie^r 
the Swapai Yivekaaanda lecture apeak much of . the 
charm of , hie personality and thq impressiveness of 
hie * delivery. The printed page is . necessarily less 
attractive than the spoken, word, but these lectures 
are nevertheless eminently readable; the style is 
lucid# vivacious, full of conversational idiom, yet 
rising on occasion to eloquence. The culture and 
earnestness of the Swami, and above all the vow, of 
renunciation which attests the depth of his con* 
victions, claim for hie doctrine a respectful and 
sympathetic hearing* 

Euja Yoga, or Royal Yoga, is defined as “ the 
“ science of conquering the internal nature, for the 
“ purpose of freeing the Purusa, or in other words 
“ realising the Divinity in every being.” A brief 
analysis of the lectures, given as far as possible in 
the Swuini’s own words, may be useful. Riija Yoga, 
we are told, proposes to put before humanity a 
practical, a scientifically worked out, method of 
reaching the highest truth (p. 5). The mothod is 
concentration upon the mind itself. Anything that 
is eecret and mysterious in Indian systems of Yoga 
should be rejected. All mystery-mongering weakens 
the human Drain. Through it the science of Yoga 
has been well-nigh destroyed (p. 12). The first step 
in Raja Yoga is Yama — non- killing, truthfulness, 
non-stealing, continence, and non-veceiving of any 
gifts. Next is Niyama — cleanliness, contentment, 
mortification, study, and self-surrender to God 
(p. 17). Thirdly comes Asana, posture, learning to 
have a firm, erect seat. Next comes Pranayilma, 
learning to control the vital forces in one’s own 
body. The control of the nerves of another, as in 
hypnotism or faith-healing, is reprehensible and 
dangerous. It is not really controlling tho brain- 
centres by the power of one’s own will, but is, as it 
were, stunning the patient’s mind fov* a time by 
sudden blows which another’s will delivers to it 
(p. 64). Pratyuhura is learning to control the mind 
completely: it is a long work, requiring a continuous 
struggle for years (p. 68). Dharana is holding the 
mind to certain points. Those who >vant to be 
Yogis must take up one idea, m&ke that one idea 
their life, dream of it, think of it, live on it (p. 71). 
AU. these steps are intended to bring us scientifically 
to Dhyuna and Samudhi. When the mind has been 
trained to remain fixed on one point, internal or 
external, there cornea to it tho power of flowing in 
an unbroken current towards that point. This state 
is called fthyuna. When this power is so much 
intensified as to be able to reject the external power 
of perception, and remain meditating only on the 
internal part, the meaning, that state is Samadhi, 
super-consciousness. This meditative state is the 
highest state of existence (p. 83). 

Thipu not the plaoe to attempt a discussion of the 
Sw&mi , g religions and philosophical doctrines, still 
less to pro pound estimate ox their, vniue. It will 

1 “Yoga Philosophy.** Lectures delivered in New York,- 
Winter of 1895-96, .by, file “Swdmi yivekdnanda ” on Raja 
Yoga, or Conquering the Internal Nature, Also Patabi all’s 
Yoga Aphorisms with Commentaries. (London and Bombay : 
Longmans.) 


be enough to set down, in no captious spirit, some of 
the objections that suggest themselVes to a Weafterfi 
critiov eEirst, tbe : Sw&inI apparently A distinc- 
tion between the evidence for Christianity and tife 
evidence for his oVrn doctrine (p'. 3). Au religloh, 
he sayty is based On experience, but the Christiafi 
rests his belief on an experience reoordeld to have 
happened to others in times past, whilst Yoga philo- 
sophy invites us to try its method and enjoy the 
experience for ourselves. But the Christian who 
has any vital belief in his own religion reBts'it m 
precisely the same way upon his own experience, 
which ho regards as more decisive for himself than 
any external evidence. This was the spirit in which 
Tennyson wrote (“In Memorian,” exxiv.) : — 

“ If o’er when faith had fall’n asloep, 

I heard a voice ‘ believe no more,* 

Aral heard an over-breaking shore, 

That tumbled in tho Godless deep ; 

A warmth within tho breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath, tho heart 
Stood up and answered ‘ I have felt 
Secondly, there is a good deal of unproved assertion, 
very confidently made as if it were quite self-evident. 
Here are two examples from page 96. “ There was 

“ an old solution that man aftor death remained the 
“ same, that all his good sides, minus his evil sides, 
“ remained for ever. . . . This theory, on the face 
“ of it, is absurd and puerile, because it cannot be. 
“ There cannot be good without evil, or evil without 
“ good.” Again, “ Every motion is in a circle. .. . * 
“ A straight line, infinitely projected, must end in ft,, 
“ circle. Thorefore, this idea that the dortiitj^ of 
“ man is progression ever forward and forward, mad 
“ never stopping, is absurd.” A physic|$*HIHjlij£y 
transferred to the spiritual sphore is hor$|Sf|fited aS 
a proof. Thirdly, nothing could be mo^^tnpfiatio 
than the Sw ami’s assertion, “There ia mystery 
“ in what I preach,” nothing more decisive than his 
condemnation of all “ mystery-mo»get|^|,” After 
this the chapter on u powers ” in the YcM^Aphorisma 
inflicts a shock upon the reader. Jj&rtiftt is the 
Swumi’s own attitude towards the An>risms which 
he there expounds? Lastly, whilsp? would Jb** easy 
to quote noble and splendid sayip^s both from the 
Aphorisms and from the Swami’sfbwn teaching, the 
doubt arises whether, in what is distinctively Oriental# 
any valuable contribution if made to religious 
thought. Cannot anythh^Ahat is of solid value be* 
paralleled at once fromYfiptern thought, from Hate 
and Aristotle, to say nogPng of Spinoza and other 
modern philosophers?^ 'is the more necessary to 
insist on this doubt, because if most minds are un? 
duly conservative and unreasonably repelled, by what 
is new and strange, others are strongly attracted by 
it, and never so muclA| wlien the new brings with* 
it subtle reminiscences m: the old. 

The Daily Chronicle of August 20th, contained- an internstiMf 
article on “Railways in India.” Referring to the gftWSftteia , 
railways -the writer said : “Borne twenty yoora ago Gcuepa*. 
ment might have putchasea these railways under mecontftujfe 
at a Very different figure from that whiofi^hey Wifi Wwb 'to w 
when foo next option faUadue (in a fe wyatts* * time), 
known fiuimi^ expert has<WeuMed 
Government of India on this . account salons at^ 
annually.”, , 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


,®he debate on the Indian Budget in the House of 
Utfmtndns on August 13th may he said to have 
brov&d that the general public are more keenly 
interested than members of parliament are in Indian 
affairs. The Strangers’ Gallery Was crowdi d. But 
on the floor of the House itself the maximum atten- 
dance was 22, falling sometimes to 12. As 144 
members (including tho tellers) took part in the 
division on Sir W. Wedderb urn’s amendment, it is 
obvious that most of those who voted had not heard 
the debate. The solitary occupant of the Front 
Opposition Bench was Sir Henry Fowler. Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Sir Matthew White Ridley and two or 
three other Ministers were present to support Lord 
George Hamilton for a short time, but their interest 
or patience was soon exhausted. 

A correspondent who was present in tho House 
during the debate writes: The bare benches were 
a silent yot eloquent refutation of the oft-reiterated 
fiction that every membor of tho House of Commons 
is a member for India. The picture of India’s 
present and future prosperity, as painted by Lord Cr. 
Hamilton, was indood bright and alluring. But its 
fanciful and picturesque colouring assumed an almost 
sombre hue by contrast with tho picture presented 
by his predecessor in office. An interesting incident 

S I ’the friendly conversation between Lord G. 

mUton and Sir II. Fowler pending tho Speaker’s 
return “after the usual interval.” It was a fitting 
prelude to what followed. A visitor, and late 
arrival at the House, who failed to recognise the 
Speaker of the moment — Sir nenry Fowlor — was to 
be ^pardoned for imagining, as he did, that ho was 
listening to a speech from a member of the Govern- 
ment. The duty of an Opposition may not invariably 
be to oppose. But can it be said to be the duty of 
an ex-Minister to act exclusively as a hostile critic 
of individual members of his own party while, at 
the same time, ho merely echoes or endorses the 
statements of his successor ? 


In tho division on Sir W. Weddorburu’s amond- 
nent the voting was 30 “ for ” and 110 “ against,” 
L’hese figures, of course, do not include tho “tellers, 
who were Sir W. AVedderburn and Mr. H. J. 
Wilson for the minority, and Sir W. Walrond and 
tfr. Anstruther for tho majority. The minority m- 
duded*. apart from the tellers, 20 members of the 
Endian Baarliamontary Committee, namely : Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, attl&Iessrs. Bayley, Burns, Cald- 
well, Cameron, DaMf, Hogan, Horniman, Jones, 
to wis, Lough, Maden, Roberts, Shaw, Souttar, 
ftanhope, Stuart, Ure, Carvell Williams, and Yoxali. 
iLmong Nme other members who voted for Sir W . 
Wriadwbum’s amendment were Mr. Timothy M. 
Jiwljr, Mr. Maurice Healy, and Mr. Michael Davitt. 
Phe majority anrainet the amendment included air 
lonry FowiOr, Mr. T. E. Ellis, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Wt.'WtuM Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, Mr. Austen 
Mkmlterlm, Mr. George Oorzon, Sir John Gorst, 
®r Bobble, and— hOOd we add?— Mr. M. Jtt. 

t^-ontioned that Sir W. Wedderburn, 


having moved his amendment, was thereby precluded! 
from speaking on any other amendment to the motion 
to go into Committed. 

The notices of Motion, now standing in the Order- 
book of the House of Commons for next Session, 
include the following which have reference to India: 

General Sir Henry Havelock- A fl&B,— East India ("Native 
Army)— -To call attention to the defective system of officering 
the native army of India, as regards its British officers ; and to 
move a Resolution. 

On ffoing into Committee of Supply : — 

General Sir Henry Havelock- Allan, — On Army Estimates, 
to call attention to the inadequacy, for purposes of Imperial 
and Colonial defence, of our present military system ; and to 
move a Resolution suggesting means for its expansion . 

General Sir Henry J-Javeloek- Allan,— On Army Estimates, 
to call attention to the inlraiiii strati on of the Ordnance Factories, 
as reguids tho supply of guns and small arms for tho army and 
navy ; and to move ii Resolution. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson has given notice that ho will 
move for a Return showing for the last ton years the 
acreage under poppy in India; the amount of ad- 
vances to tho cultivators for crude opium ; the 
quantity of opium produced in tho factories, dis- 
tinguishing betweeu tho Behar and Benares agencies; 
the quantity exported to China and other countries ; 
tho quantity of Malwa and other opium purchased 
by the Indian Government ; and the quantity which 
in any other way came under the cognisance of the 
Indian Government. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, as 
will be soon from the report which we print else- 
where, adjourned on August 4tli until January next. 
It is anticipated that the Commission will shortly 
issue unimportant volume containing the first section 
of the evidence— that, namely, which deals with the 
“financial machinery” of Indian administration— - 
together with a formal report and certain documents 
on specific financial questioner. On Wednesday, 
July 29th, flic Commission heard Dr. Ballad urji’s 
evidence on the Indian Medical Service. Dr. 
Bahadur ji, we rimy add, created an excellent im- 
pression bv the knowledge and grasp of his subject 
which ho displayed, and by the manner in which he 
gave his evidence. 

The remarkable evidence given by Lord Wolseley 
before the Royal Commission on Indian expenditure 
exoited a chorus of condemnation from tho English, 
press. The Spectator, for example, after making all 
possible excuses for bis “unfortunate and entirely 
uncalled-for remarks,” said : “ Considering the sensi- 
tiveness of all soldiers on the question of military 
spirit, and their just indignation at anything apr 
preaching a reflection upon their ability to go#liiy- 
wbere and do anything, it was a most deplorable 
circumstance that the value of the Indian troops 
should be depreciated by the Commander-in-Chief.” 
The Manchester Guardian observed that “it would 
be charitable to suppose that Lord Wolseley* did not 
mean what he said, and lost bis head in bis desire to 
defend the policy of the Government with regard to 
the Indian troops in Egypt.” It is to be noted that 
Lord G. Hamilton, in bis Budget speech, yre nt out 
of his way to say that m the .opinion of the India 
Council “ the native, army was fit to go anywhere 
and to meet any troops in the world.” 
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What we may assume to Ibe Lord Wolseley’s reply 
to animadversions upon his remarks was circulated 
by Reuter’s Agency, whioh “has reason to know” 
that the Oommander-in-Ohief entertains the highest 
opinion of the fighting qualities and efficiency of the 
Indian army. Further, “ when Lord Wolseley some 
years ago published his views on the subject, he then 
expressed his praise in the highest terms, stating 
that English and Indian cavalry could with ease ride 
over hordes of Cossacks. This opinion he still holds. 
It is his belief that, for the purposes for which it 
exists, the Indian army is as perfect as it can be.” 
It was further stated that the extracts of the recent 
evidence published in the press were misleading. 
Lord Wolseley might well have repented his in- 
discretion, (or corrected the misleading report) a 
little more directly. 

The Queen has approved the appointment of Mr. 
Robert Smith Aik man, of the Indian Civil Service, 
who now holds the appointment of Acting J udge in 
the High Court of Allahabad, to be a judge of that 
court. 

The following letter from Mrs. Besant, which was 
printed in the tit. James's Gazette of August 7 th, 
discloses an aspect of the “condition of India” 
question which Secretaries and ex~ Secretaries of 
State are apt to overlook in debates on the Indian 
Budget : — 

44 Terrible suffering is being endured from starvation at the 
present time in the Central Provinces of India, and, as it pre- 
vails over a limited area, it attracts little attention and less 
relief. Private efforts are being made to meet the distress 
without appealing to the heavily burdened Government, and a 
comparatively small sum would be adequate to carry the 
people over the worst time. Coming directly from English 
sympathy, it would spread through the district a friendly 
and brotherly feeling. As I can £et food distributed without 
any cost of organisation, every shilling given means food for 
about twenty people ; and I ask for a few charitable gifts to 
save men, women, and children from slowly dying.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new volume of ballads is 
expected to appear in October. 

Sir Richard Temple has completed his auto- 
biographical work setting forth the narrative of his 
long public life in India and at home. It will be 
published in the autumn. 

It is officially announced that an open competitive 
examination for admission to the Oivil Service of 
India will be held in London, commencing on 
August 3rd, 1897. The number of persons to be 
seleoted at this examination will be announced 
hereafter. No person will be admitted to compete 
from whom the secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
has not, received, on or before May 31st, 1897, an 
application on the prescribed form accompanied by a 
list of the subjects in which the candidate desires 
to be examined. 

"RanjitAinhji,” wrote a cricket reporter on 
August 24th, “ is finishing up the Reason in amazing 
form, and that he will be top of the batting averages 
scarcely admits of doubt. With at the most, four 
more matches to play, he is well in front of every- 
one, beating Captain Wynyard *by about eight and 
a-half in the averages, and being nearly five hundred 


ahead of Abel in the aggregate of runs. The sub- 
stantial lead he now holds ib due in great measure 
to his wonderful cricket last week at Brighton. In 
the two Sussex matches he actually made 430 runs, 
scoring 40 and 165 against Lancashire and .100 and 
not out 125 against Yorkshire. In both matches he 
had the satisfaction of saving his side from defeat. 
If he had only made average scores Sussex would 
inevitably have been beaten on both occasions. 
Ranjitsinhji has won a splendid record for the year, 
having scored 2,579 runs with an average of only 
the smallest fraction less than 60.” 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed 
Mr. E. Grant Burls to be Director-General of Stores 
at the India Office. Mr. Burls was formerly Deputy 
Director-General. Mr. Robert George Crozier is 
promoted to the office of Deputy Director-General 
in the place of Mr. Burls. 


MR. W. C, BONNERJEE. 

The New Age , under the editorship of Mr. A. E. 
Fletcher, formerly editor of the Daily Chronicle , is 
publishing a series of articles upon 1 ‘ Men who ought 
to be iu Parliament.” The subject of the sketch 
which appeared on August 20th was Mr. W. C. 
Bonner jee. We take the following extracts from an 
exceedingly interesting article : — 

The annual farce of the Indian Budget turns our 
minds to the great Eastern Dependency, and prompts 
the regret that Mr. W. C. Bonner jee has not yet 
found a seat iu the House of Oommons. It was a 
profound misfortune that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji lost 
his seat at the general election, and the effects of 
that misfortune will be severely felt until he be re- 
placed in the House. Not but that Mr. Dadabhai 
is working with all his force for India outside^Hie 
House! for he “bates no jot of heart or hope, But 
still bears up and steers right onward,” “ in Libej^y’s 
defence, his noble task, “ guided by faith and 
matchless fortitude,” “of which all India rings from 
side to side.” * 

It may be too much to say that if the electors 
of Barrow-in-Furness had returned Mr. Bonner] ee 
at the last general election, Mr. Dadabhai’s place 
would have been filled. But when we look around 
for a real successor to the most distinguished and 
most generally representative and trusted Indian 
of our time, our eye is stayed upon Mr. W. O. 
Bonner jee. M 

Yet how different are the nbwo men ! Mr. Dada- 
bhai small and gentle, with the gentleness of age 
and experience; Mr. Bonner] ee, a powerful man, 
six feet in his stockings, impressive with the well- 
preserved and wisely guided energy of comparative 
youth at little over fifty. Mr. Dadabhai with the 
smooth and tactful speech and the quiet endurance 
of Ulysses ; Mr. Bonneriee with the fighting strength 
and skill of a civil AobiHes. At the same time; there 
are notable points of likeness between these 
able men. The native blood th fit circulates iu th’e 
veins of both ot them m&niieet* itself in v character- 
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istio ways. If Mr. Dadabhai is a representative 
Parsi, Mr. Bonnerjee exhibits all the better qualities 
of the trained Hindu ; and both of them know how 
to reconcile the warmest loyalty to England with 
the wpmest patriotism for India. Both have 
always been frankly outspoken in their criticisms of 
English rule in India, and neither of them has ever 
condescended to carping or unfair attack, any more 
than to hollow flatteries. Such an attitude of mind 
on the part of the ablest men of India ought to be 
invaluable to us if we would only take advantage of 
it ; and nowhere ought to be more effective for good 
than on the floor of the House at Westminster. 
Like Mr. Dadabhai, Mr. Bonnerjee* is known and 
trusted throughout the length and breadth of the 
Peninsula, and he knows even better than Mr. 
Dadabhai the present feeling of his countrymen on 
all the important points of current discussion. No 
more valuable member could be placed in the House 
of Commons by a British constitueney at the present 
time ; and no member would do his constituents 
higher honour or more effective service. 

For, again like Mr. Dadabhai, Mr. Bonnerjee is 
not a mere home-keeping Indian. On the contrary, 
he is as much at home at Croydon as he is at 
Calcutta, and his training has been largely influenced 
by English contact. Once more like Mr. Dadabhai, 
Mr. Bonnerjee is a self-made man— such a man as 
Englishmen are especially delighted to honour. He 
first planted his foot on the ladder by gaining a 
scholarship, which took him to London to study law. 
He was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn some 
thirty years ago; and his subsequent rise to the 
leading position he has long held at the Calcutta 
Bar shows the stuff he is made of and the dili- 
gence of his early preparation. It is a striking 
tribute to his forensic ability that he can throw 
down his briefs any day in Calcutta, establish 
himself at Kidderpore House at Croydon for six 
months, and return to find his table loaded with 
fresh briefs the moment he arrives home. To the 
London barrister such a fact speaks with a cogency 
that is more readily understood than described. It 
means mastery undisputed ; more than that — frankly 
acknowledged, and acknowledged indisputably. It 
implies ability and confidence of the rarest character. 
It stamps Mr. Bonnerjee as one of the very foremost 
of modern advocates, and a man pre-eminently quali- 
fied to represent and to vindicate the rights of those 
that place their trust in him. But what we were 
mainly concerned for was to point to Mr. Bonner jee’s 
touchwith English thought and feeling. Not only 
did he go through the usual course of preparation 
for his professional career in London, but, if we are 
not mistaken, he at the sanip time had experience of 
journalism. We believe we are right in claiming 
him as a quondam confrere. In the less prosperous 
days of lus studtttf life here, he acted as London 
correspondent, ot at any. fate contributed largely to 
the colu mn s of a well-known provincial newspaper. 
Since these days he has always kept in close touoh 
▼fth English life. As we have indicated, he keeps 
i. p'ermaSent residence at Croydon, and he is well- 
own m London. His candidature at Barrow 
•bowed how fully he is abreast of English politics, 
and next time he tries conclusions at Barrow it is 


safo to predict that the few hundred votes that put 
Mr. Cayzer at the top of the poll will then be cast 
for Mr. Bonnerjee. 

Mr. Bonnerjee enjoys the unique distinction of 
having been chosen as First President of the Indian 
National Congress, when it assembled at Bombay in 
December, 1885. He shares with Mr. Dadabhai the 
further distinction of having been eleoted for the 
second time President, at the Allahabad meeting in 
December, 1892. There could be no higher testi- 
mony to the esteem in which Mr. Bonnerjee is held 
in point of character and ability by the most pro- 
gressive of his eountrymen. That first meeting at 
Bombay was assuradly, as Mr. Bonnerjee then called 
it, and as all the world must now acknowledge, a 
“ great and memorable gathering,” and Mr. Bonner- 
jee did a man’s part towards its aocomplisnment. 

It is unhappily notorious that our officials are 
disastrously ignorant of the real feeling of the 
people; and it is correspondingly clear that no- 
better clue to that feeling is available in the existing 
circumstances than the voice of the National Congress. 
It is also as plain as a pike- staff that the natural 
effects of the education we have laboured to promote 
in India, directly or indirectly, must have their free 
course; and it is quite certain to anyone outside 
officialism that they will eventually justify them- 
selves. 

We trust the time is not far distant when some 
long-sighted and patriotic constituency will do itself 
the honour, and its country the service, of placing Mr. 
W. C. Bonnerjee on the Liberal benches of the 
House of Commons. 


THE “ BUDGET ” DEBATE: OFFICIAL 
RECORD. 

The following official record of the debate on the 
Indian Budget appeared in the Parliamentary 
“ Votes and Proceedings ” for August 13th : 

37. East India Revenue Accounts,— Order for 
Committee thereupon read ; 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair ” : — 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the 
word “That,” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words, “with a view to the effectual 
discharge of its existing duty in respect of the 
finances of India, this House is of opinion that 
the East India Accounts should each year be 
examined and reported on by a Select Committee- 
of the House, thus mutatis mutandis assimilating 
the practice as regards Indian Accounts to that 
followed, by means of the Publio Accounts Com- 
mittee, in respect of the Accounts of the United 
Kingdom ” — ( Sir William Wedderbum ) — instead 
thereof : 

Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the question ” : — The Hotise 
divided: Ayes 110, Noes 60. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. Considered tit 
Committee: 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it appears,' by the Accounts laid 
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before this House, that the total Revenue of India 
for the year ending the 31st day of March, 1895, 
w a* fix. 95,187,429; that the total Expenditure m 
India and in England charged against the Revenue 
Rx. 94,494,319; that there was a Surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure of Rx 693,110; and that 
the Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works 
hot c£arg j d against Revenue was Rx.4,446,231. 
(Secretary, Lord George Hamilton.) 

Resolution to be reported. 


LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 

EVIDENCE OF LORD WOLSELEY. 


REMARKABLE OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 

Lord Wolseley waa examined before the Royal Commission 
on Indian Expenditure at the India Otfioe on July 29th. Lord 
Welby presided. The Commissioners present were: —Lord 
Welby, Mr. Jackson, M.P., Sir Donald Stewart, Sir William 
Wedderburn, M.P., Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir James Poile, Sir 
Andrew Scoble, M.P., Mr. Buchanan, M.P., Mr. W. S. Caine, 
Mr. Naoroji, Sir It. H. Knox, Mr. R. G. P. Mowbray, and 
Mr. Colin Campbell (secretary). . . . 

Lord Wolseley said he did not think that the organisation of 
the Indian Army was far beyond what experience had shown 
to be required. We merely sent what the Indian Government 
f ur . It was a very serious inconvenience to our military 
organisation, and it put a great difficulty in the way of reoruit- 
ing. The larger number of recruits we had to enlist for India 
every year added to the cost and pro tanio increased our diffi- 
culties. The Indian Government was not in a position to plead 
that the army exceeded the requirements of India and would 
not assent to a reduction. His experience of India was that it 
produced a great number of the ablest officers in the Army, 
but they knew very little of the organisation of the Imperial 
Army all over the world, and they wore more especially 
ignorant of the difficulties we had of obtaining recruits and of 
keeping up the number established by Parliament every year. 
He was satisfied with the organisation by which recruits were 
furnished to India, because he could remember the old system. 
The present system of recruiting was infinitely superior. The 
troops now sent to India annually were about W,000. In the 
old days when a lad came and said that he was 20 he was 
accepted ; but now they had physical equivalents for the ages 
of recruits of 18, 19, and 20. The age which the India 
Government insisted upon for recruits was that they should not 
be less thftn 20. The majority of soldiers who left for India 
had had about 18 months’ service. He thought the recruits 
for India would be a great nuisance in case of emergency. 
Tbs emergencies in regard to England were, first of all, in- 
ternal riot. In a riot in a town they would never think of 
adding- recruits with troops to go into the streets. In case of 
invasion they would be a positive detriment, because useful 
i ifl ft . commissione d officers would have to be left with them, in 
<jQM of a threatened invasion the men, who had had a year’s 
training would be put into fortifications along with the Volun- 
teers. The young boys intended to be sent to India every year 
woidd be in the way, in a great measure, and they oould only 
he n&ised in depdts and forts. These young soldiers would 
not he any addition to the fighting force, and he did not thin k 
any serious, rebate should be made on the charge to India 
on that account. 

:> Mr. Buchanan 4 But after a year’s training, would not they 
bagood fighting material P— They would do exactly what our 
volunteers would do. No doubt, in the ease of a long war 
tinge |w Wises ^onld be useful ; Jfcbtwre ri*ouJd; no* send 

timm qnt the war was going on. . ,We, should still have, 

to send out redruits to India. 

Continuing, the witness said that ^e- feorutting torthe 

fumy was really a great reserve for the army in India';* W* 
were prepared to sendgftfc the, wbbla$<Hf\armv to India if it 
ipp required. At .jjrwwt we fcad ai^inaUy ; bat ween $9*000 


and 40,000 recruits, and but for India 10,000 recruits would be 
amide for our requirements, and we should have a better- set os 
recruits. Against that very improbable -event of invasion we 
had the very great difficulty of supplying India .with, a lajwe. 
number of troops. We could always rage troops in Jugland, 
but not in India; The men teamed m India wereJnfetior mgs. 
No doubt the short service had brought about efficiency in W’ 
Army. The men who won the great battles in Indja Were'De-/ 
tween 21 and 30. Short service was established because we 
could not obtain troops to enlist on long : service. The short 
service was very popular, and we now had no difficulty m 
getting the 30,000 or 35,000 recruits which we annually re- 
quired. The men were more contented because they were 
naturally better treated and enabled to quit the service if they 
disliked it at the end of seven years. Short service would have 
been postponed for many years had it not been for the necessity 
of sending 10,000. or 12,000 men to the Mutiny in India. 
Before the Mutiny there were 36,000 European troops m India, 
and now there were little over double that number. JLhe 
younger soldiers iu India were invalided in a less proportion 
than the older ones. After the Boldier had been eight years i» 
India the sooner he was got rid of, in the interests of I»dia.» 
the better. The number of invalided men who died after eight 


years’ service was ve: 


jry large indeed, 
id to give a man a 


After eight years’ 

servioe they were bound to give a man a pension, seeing that 
he had spent the best years of his life in the servioe. He did 
not think a man should serve in India longer than six or seven 

^ 6 What is your idea generally as to what India should pay of 
the military expenditure ? — I think India should pay everything 
connected with the army. Supposing India did not belong to 
ub, it would be the difference between the establishment that 
we should have then and what we have now. , . 

Mr. Naoboji : Is it not for the maintenance of British rule 
that these armies are there ?— Quito so. 

Mr. Caine : Do you think that India ought to pay for Aden* 
which is used for other purposes ^an India ?- But is ex- 
clusively used for India. It waa established befom^ «.um 

C< Mr. Buontros : If India was withdra wn 

Empire would you abandon Aden? — WeShflteld teste time to 

consider that. 'V „ . Ai „ 

Mr. Cairo : Surely, if we S®"!* «£ 

existing conditions, we 


and that is the contingei 
I may say that Russia Is 
out having strong naval 
Is it a fair adjust 
should pay 277, OuO 


ijjjSmal with perfect safety, 
egard to India P — Quite so. 
to go to war with us with- 


ihe expense for Adou that India 
_ w u pay v. rupees while Great Britain only 

pays 16,000 tens of rupees P— I think that as India pays very 
little for the Navy, and as the Navy is the defence for Aden, 
it is quite fair. 

Mr. Buchanan : Do yon say that India ought to pay every 
penny of military coat which this country would not have 
incurred but for India ?— Yes. 

But is not tbe keeping up of the forces necessarily an obliga- 
tion to a certain extent upon the whole Empire P I Q° not 
think so. The whole English Army that we 
England is a reserve to be sent to India whenever, she require* 

it, for which reserve India pays nothing^ 

Should India pay every farthing of military expense Y—loa , 

**^0**7: Surely the Indian Army is quite as mnoh* 
reserve force for our own emergencies P— 1 we should, not WW 
to put, our Indian troops in front, of European soldier#. L 
Bhouia not like to fight Franco or Germany or any other army 

not the India Army maintained tor British 
purposes ?— But you assume that it is no value to tom* 
Butyon assume that it is for tbebenefltjoi India 
My views are that India never existed wlndia ataUnntil^ 
wantHiete. It was a conglomeration of fighting 
Muhammadans were cutting thethroate ofHfrdt ia, 
thiug timt i* worth hariag by lndia has been dewveA drom 

■ grjjggggB 
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for India; and we keopmen in ‘IndfcT that are exclusively 
used for training the Army that goes tfcrlndia. 

Mr. Jackson : If this reserve was not available India must 
keep a larger number pf ,troops for herself?-- Yes. 

And tbe' efreot of thft reserve lie#© Is a' great Economy to 
^^m?rr*Yes,; and the best proof of that was the Indian 

^Mr.'OMiflS t "Da yob think that regimbnts might 

YakP the plane 561' British regiments B— Well? uuridg the Mutiny 
I saw one Eurasian regiment, and a more Yweless and wretched 
body I never saw in my life ; they would not fight and they 
Veto ntWfiys gf tftnbling. 

Wt. mOfibJi : (Kir object in this’CottWnisSion is to ascertain 
what' apportionment should bo charged to each country in 
matters in which both aw interested. ‘You say England lias 
dop$ so much for India that India must pay every farthing. 
NWlet me read you a short statement. 

'The WrftTESs : If you are going* to read mo a long essay 
Ob sbme< problem t am afraid I could gi ve no Valuable reply. 

Mr . NaObckti : You say that England made India . I say 
that India has made England the moat powerful, the richest, 
and tho greatest country in the world. 

Dr. BAitAntmji next gave evidence with reference to the 
rnodioal’ Rervice ur India. 

The Commission adjourned. 


EVIDENCE OF LORD C&OMER. 

On Tuesday, August 4 th, Lord Cromer gave evidence before 
the Royal Commission. Lord Welby presided, and there wero 
present Sir Donald Stewart, Sir William Woddorborn, 30*., 
Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir James Peile, Sir Andrew Sooble, 
M.P., Mr. Buchanan, M P., Mr. W. S. Caine, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and Mr. Colin Campbell, secretary. 

Lord Oeombb, in examination by the Chairman, said : I was 
Financial Minister in India from 1880 to 1882. With regard 
to Sir Edwin Collen’s evidence, that matters have chan god so 
much since 1885 that no one’s exporieuco is of value, that may 
be so. Of course, since 1885 there have been considerable 
changes of policy in the relation between Russia and England. 
Is the control over Indian expenditure as complete as that 

S f the Chancellor of tho Exchequer in England?— Well, 
tieoretically, a member of Council of India is very mnoh in 
the same position as tho Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
England ; but thero can be no doubt that the financial depart- 
ment in India does not obtain tho same predominant position 
in India as in England. No doubt one of tho causes of that 
ia that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is responsible to 
Parliament and has to defend any measure that lie proposes. But 
tjhfet is not tho solo roason. The peculiar position m this country 
has been that for a great many years the Treasury was sup- 
ported hyono of the most powerful Ministers of the century —I 
allude to Mr, Grindstone. The personal element is more important 
in India than it would be under a Parliamentary system : but 
under Whatever system you cannot get rid of the personal factor, 
which is tho most important consideration. In dealing with 
Ibdia' under whatever System you havo you inu^t depend upon 
lj * noraciea of those who aro in the highest position* of 

*. The interest, of Parliament is not always in the 
economy; but the mere fact that a man has to 
{g measure before <500 or 700. .people, one-half or whom 
, mdiS v him careful iu what he proposes. In India 
has no such support behind it. I think 1 

fajg t,$W#h the evidence given to this Commission an 

idea that the Indian Council ooasiftts merely of a number of 
heads of departments each of whom is interested in pushing 
his 'nwn department and nothing else. That certainly is not 
my oqn^wtiou -of : the Indian Council ; neither did tho system 
work in that, way when I was in India. Of coarse every 
Ufef&ber tf the Council had to be acquainted with the facts < ot 
Ms b owh v drtparttttt!ntr And to put ' forward the interests of his 
4ep«HMbnf^bUt heiscefrtainly expedt8d r, to dbmord than fMt. 
L rartwiflfklui at' a’ member of the GAuncil who is collectively 
"Me fore very aqt the Council undertakes. For instance, 
|((|&®j;»dvooate the floiw jii skie of aqueitjon, but 
,S. view. 6iHmal pniicipl e vto 

w-w-ror.wr-iM&tortii* wwAMitVwi'bxpenmttfror wa 
OT«ry member ofifldW^tfW^W'gtee' f*» 
— ^muu. — . * • , I Aftn . that-*! two 

id to waw^pei^dtai'e » and the Vicc- 

r^ien certainly the financial control would 



be materially weakened; but. I c&anotsay that ha*, happened. 
The same thing may be said/of any Government in 'England ; 
if, you have to adopt measures whiohareof ad vantage- to the 
Ministry I imagine that tho views of the Treasury wuwdfigo to 

tlie wall . , 

. If ' thero was a largo surplus would not each department 
naturally want to have a share of it? instead of maintaining, a 
considerable balance ?— That is undoubtedly tho cose. I have 
to deal with exactly the, same thing in Egypt. . There is no 
doubt, that India is exposed to lean years and fat years, and 
account must be taken of that. You may make very cautious 
estimates of expenditure and revenue to leavo you a margin; 
but that does not go very far. I think an average of years was 
taken in India except in tho case of opium, where we went 
upon current prices. Tho question of financial control must 
largely depend upon the general tono of the Council. I sec 
great stress has bum laid before this Commiaaiop about the 
power of the Viceroy ; and no doubt it is very grpat. probably 
greater than that of flu; Prime Minister hero. Tho Viceroy 
has to give unity of action to all the departments ; in England 
there has been rather a want of this unity of action. The 
Viceroy sees a great many more papers, and, therefore, he can 
exercise morn unity of action than is exercised in England. 
In fact, the Viceroy is very much liko the Chancellor of> the 
German Empire in bringing all the departments together ; 
and the Viceroy sees pretty well everything of importance to 
a greater extent than is tho case with tho Prime Minister 
here. 

Do you think that greater attention should ho paid to ih© 
finances of India?— I think it is desirable; but I do not find 
that any one has made nuggestions which, are going to insure 
it. I look with dislike at anything which transfers the 
power of the financial control of India from England. I think 
the intent iou is excellent, that, they want to deal justly and 
generously with India ; but 1 do not think that they oould 
take account of local considerations with real advantage to the 
public. I do not think that I should weakon tho power of the 
Secretary of State as at present, because ho is tho natural 
ally of tho Indian Council. 

Is not tho practical control of tho Finance Minister very 
mu,ch reduced if tho Viceroy takes a side against him ?— It is 
very much impaired. 

Tho supreme power of the Viceroy is the leading thing in 
tho administration, and therefore unless there wore powers 
given to tho Finance Minister there could be no chock upon 
him ?— Quito so. But I do not think that any power would 
be of very much help to tho Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
England 'if nil dais colleagues were against him ; it would- bo 
much tho samo in India. Broadly speaking, it would bo 
unwise to impair the power of tho Viceroy. 

Do you think tho composition of the Council of India 
could bo advantageously changed?— All my experience in 
India and Egypt lias shown me the enormous importance of 
selecting the right men for tho right place, and it is of more 
importance in Oriental Governments than in Epgland. The 
Indian Gounod consists partly of Indian officials and partly of 
Englishmen nominated from England. They both bring 
exporieuco to boar, and I should bo sorry to f)eo that changed. 
But it is moro easy to get the pick oi tho Indian civil servants 
into the Council than it is to get tuo pick- of the English service 
into the public service of India. In. -Egypt we have, solved the 
difficulty by appointing young unknown men, and *h^ syktem 
has worked well; but that would' not do for tho superior 
appointments of India. Tho only, plan for gutting fhsfc-rate 
mon for the Indian Council, for instance, womdbotoiuoreae© 


tho pay. , , • ■ ■ 

If thp Viceroy’s tendencies are- towards economy 
Financial Minister does not need further . powers ?*^ Quite >se. 
£ou oanuo^ compensate for want ^.frugality at the head, U 
he Viceroy ia bent on ocouomy ^nd ^tbeipughly ^frugal that 
will percolate down- to the whoie nf. the service. 'Let' meput 
tho analogy. ot' .what is hapw^,ta,»*r^ 

!> very aUtonxolotts one ; hut I hftye iwt the least doubt if- 
sorted' my influence on the, side ef extrsvaganoedhe 
inapees w,oiiid uotjbo in thepositiem they ore uew,j and irtdla. 

ieoretary of State without pawing* Ms arguments through^© 
Viceroy ?— I think every member of the Council should be able 
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to write a confidential memorandum to lie Secretary of State, 
not neoesaarily for publication— in fact, it should not be pub- 
lished without their consent. When I write anything to the 
Ifareign Office marked “ confidential,’* I know Sat it will not 
be published without my consent, and I think that should be 
done by every member of the Indian Council, so that the 
Secretory of State should be well informed. I have never had 
ant difficulty through writing my views to the Homo Govern- 
ment, and I think I have disagreed With every Government 
that I have served. Speaking generally, I am very much 
against managing Indian details from London, although I 
the Indian Council should have very great weight in 
larger matters. In Egypt we have a small committee of 
financial advisers ; but the conditions of India are very 
different from Egypt, and the same thing would not apply to 
India. The moral of the whole thing is to choose your 
individuals well ; it does not depend so much upon the system. 

You think the audit system has nothing to do with eoonomy r 
—No; it insures regularity only. My view as to the home 
oharges is this— that both Parliament and the Ministers wish 
to deal justly and generously with India. But I think it 
would he an exceedingly good thing if you could have a 
Court of Arbitration to deal with these matters. It is not only 
important that the settlement should be just, but it is of the 
highest importance that the natives and Europeans and the 
Government of India themselves should think it is so. I do 
not *binV that is the case under the present system, and there 
is no means of making the people of India think it is just. 
They think that the English view is urged with greater 
strength than the Indian view. Whether that is right or 
wrong, the mere fact that it exists is an evil ; and therefore I 
should be glad to have some Court of Arbitration to settle such 
matters. Take the question as to the proportion that this 
country should pay towards keeping up Aden— that would be 
eminently fitted for a Court of Arbitration, consisting of three 

or five members. . , , 

Supposing Indian troops were employed, the court would 
decide what interest the two countries had in the expedition ? 

My view was that the court should be confined to those 

permanent military charges rather than questions of these 
expeditions. I should not give the Government of India power 
to overrule the award of the Court of Arbitration ; it should 
only be reviewed by Parliament, if at all P 
You are aware of the arrangement between England and 
India as to the lending of troops ; so long as India is put to no 
extra expense she does not charge the Imperial Government P 
—I am afraid I cannot go into this question, because it has 
been a burning question lately, and perhaps^ it is not quite 

Sir William Weddeebtjbn : Do you not think that the 
people of India should have a voioe in important financial 
matters? — That touches the general question of developing 
more or less popular institutions in India. That raises very 
large issues indeed. If I were asked to say whether anything 
of the sort should be done, I should say : See first of aU how 
the natives of India have exeroised the authority whioh had 
already been given them on the municipal boards where they 
have been sitting a good many years, and if I found that they 
had exercised those powers wisely and in the interests generally 
■of their fellow- oountrymen or the taxpayers, then I should 
have something to say in favour of very gradual and tentative 
■experimental measures for giving them a voice in the affairs of 
India. But it is a difficult question ; and I should not like to 
give an opinion without hearing the views of the highest 
officials of India on the matter. I do not say that I oppose it 
«t all; but sueh a step should not be taken without consulting 
the highest Indian authorities. 

whether some check should not be put on Indian 
matters by members of Parliament being able to reduce the 
salary of the Indian Secretary, Lord Cromer replied that he 
not gone into that; but he could mention a few cases 
where Parliamentary intervention had done harm ; for instance, 
in the oases of the agitation against opium and the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. No doubt the intentions of Parliament were 
excellent, but on account of the want of knowledge in doling 
with Indian questions its interference would probably do harm. 

Mr. Naoboji said he had been advised by the i Chairman to 
■reserve his views in order to give them to the Commission as 
a witness, mid co ns equently he would not put any questions to 
Cromer. 

The Commission adjourned till January next. 


fUfeufag. 

A SOCIAL REFORMER. 

India ; Forty Year t of Progrett and Reform. Being a 
Sketch of the Life and Times of Behramji M. 
Kalahari. By E. P. Kabkabia. (London: Henry 
Frowde. 1896.) 

Mr. Karkaria has already done excellent service to 
literature by rescuing from the records of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society 44 Carlyle’s Unpublished Lectures on 
European Literature and Culture.” . He now takes 
another step in advance in hero-worship, and presents 
to English readers a concise, clear, and effective sketch 
of the distinctive life and work of Mr. Malabari, as 
the central force in social progress and reform 
during the past generation in India. It is not for 
us to assign the comparative niche of greatness that 
Mr. Malabari is entitled to ; that may well he 
left to the future critic. But we will not quarrel 
with Mr. Karkaria for adopting the view of Sir John 
Scott, who described our hero as “the best man 
that India in the course of her new development has 
produced.” Mr. Malabari would no doubt join with 
us in wishing heartily that there were hundreds and 
thousands of men and women to whom the same 
general expression of admiring approval might be 
legitimately applied. Let us admire Mr. Malabari 
without assessing him and classifying him with 
historical precision, or attributing to him the whole, 
or even the largest part, of the credit for recent 
social advances in India. At the same time i®t Mr. 
Karkaria speak : 

“ of nothing could England be more justly prij»d than of 
having been the means of organizing this smalr band of 
(social) reformers in India, imbued not only with the literature 
and learning, but also with the real Christian chanty, of the 
West. At the head of these stands the subject of our sketch, 
who has used all his great gifts for the advancement of tho 
cause, the vital importance of which he w« really the first to 
recognize, and which, but for him, it is too much to say 
would never have obtained its now ^fiversal reoojnition. 
How he realized social reform as the onWfcreat task of his life, 
devoting to it everything in his pdwei*, and making f < or it 
sacrifices which alone stamp him as a rare character in a self- 
seeking age ; how, from a hppeless and discredited cause, 
ridiculed as utterly impracticable, ho gave to it its proper 
place as the burning question of the day, involving the h*PPi‘ 
ness of millions, and changed almost entirely m its favour the 
current of the influential opinion which at first ran against it ; 
and how, when he finally succeeded in rousing the authorities 
to a duo sense of their responsibility in the matter, , and in 
obtaining a legislative measure of relief whioh, thoughsmall 
at present, may develop later into much larger proportions ; 
how he met the obloquy and misrepresentation of those very 
classes whom he had devoted his life to benefit -aUthiB we 
may now proceed briefly to narrate.” 

Mr. Gidumal has already narrated the oareer of 
Mr. Malabari, but Mr. Karkaria will no doubt take 
the wind out of Mr. Gidumal’s sails in these lati- 
tudes, thanks to the intervention of Mr. Frowde and 
the Clarendon. Press. Mr. Malabari was bon* in 
1858-4, in Baroda. Like many another notable man, 
he takes after a very notable mother. The glimpses 
of Bhikhibai afforded bv Mr. Karkana are venr 
interesting* Mr. Malaba& has duteously celebrated 
her in prose and verse: / ^ 

“Wlmt .moth* min. jm!" 
ftotue ot KU-ttorifiw. Boms people lire to die ; other. 
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prepared to die re that they may lire. My mother wag one 
of these. She died at thirty-three, but still she lives in the 
memory of many who knew her. To me the has been and will 
be alive always. How can a mother die P There is an aroma 
of immortality about the word Mother and the idea it clothes. 
- • • • I oarry my mother about in the spirit. She is always 
present to me. In every good woman I see my mother; I pity 
every bad or ill-used woman for my mother's sake." 

The death of the “sainted guide ” 9 of his chequered 
youth turned him into “ a man at twelve ” He had 
learned little systematically, but he had derived deep, 
if irregular, inspiration from the peculiar poetry of 
the Khialis, itinerant bards whose music and frolics 
he had enjoyed in the streets of Surat. He made a 
email income from pupils, often older than himself, 
and attended school in his off-hours ; first, for three 
or four years, in SurTft, and later in Bombay. 

“He cultivated his natural bent for literature, especially 
poetry, and ranged in a desultory manner over a wide field of 
English verse. His mastery over the language was increasing, 
and it is interesting to find him appreciating rationally and 
critically, even at that early age, most of tho greatest poots of 
England. ‘ I have ranged aimlessly,’ says he, ‘over a very 
wide field of poetry, English as well as Indian ; also Persian 
and Greek translated. As to English masters, Shakespeare 
was my daily companion during school days, and a long whilo 
after that. Much of my worldly knowledge I owe to this 
greatest of seers and practical thinkers. Milton filled me with 
awe. Somehow I used to feel unhappy when the turn came 
for “ Paradise Lost." His torrent of words frightened me as 
much by their stateliness as by monotony. Nor could I sym- 
pathise with some of the personal teachings of this grand old 
singer. Wordsworth is my philosopher, Tennyson my poet. 
Amongst my many prizes at school I remember having received 
a bulky volume named “ Selections from British Poots," 
carried home for me by an elder companion. I used to dip 
into this unwieldy folio, and got to know a little of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and other stars, earlier as well as later, through it. 
At school I had Campbell for another favourite, preferred 
Dry den to Pope, and Scott to several of his contemporaries. 
Cowper and Goldsmith I have always valued as dear old 
schoolmasters ; Byron and Burns are boon companions, when 
in the mood ; Shelley and Keats as explorers of dreamland, 
who fascinate one by their subtle fancies.’ " 

From Surat Mr. Malabari brought with him to 
Bombay some Gujarati verse of his own making, 
and showed it to the Rev. J. Van Soineron Taylor, 
who passed him on with it to the famous Scotch 
missionary, Dr. John Wilson, who took him to Sir 
Cawasji Jehangir, who introduced him to Mr Martin 
Wood, then ably conducting the Times of India. In 
1875 the little volume of Gujarati verse — “Niti- 
Yinod ” — was published. “ In the range of Guj irati 
literature,” says Mr. Karkaria, “ it Wou d be difficult 
to find a poet who, at twice or thrice Malabari’s age, 
could display his spiritual insigjft and wisdom.” A 
year later appeared his “Imfiau Muse in English 
Garb,” a volume, says Mr. lP**l|lria, “ perhaps the 
first of its^iod to arrest attention both in India and 
in England.” In 1878, “ AVilson-Virah,” a collection 
•of lyrics, deplored the loss of Dr. Wilson. “ Without 
the direct, though brief, contact he had with that 
noble character, says the biographer, “ Malabari 
would ndt have been what he has become ” His 
admirable volume on “Gujarat and the Gujarati,” 
resoued from the oblivion of a newspaper file, gives 
& vivid pioture of men and manners from personal 
observation ; and it prompts regret that the author 
’has not produoed a similar work on other provinces 
of India that he has visited in hie regular exploratory 
campaigns.” “ The Indian Eye on English Life 
it a remarkably acute and candid survey of English 


ways through Indian spectacles, and is full of in- 
struction both for Indians and for Englishmen. Mr. 
Malabari’s translation of Professor Max Muller’s 
Hibbert Lectures on the “ Growth and Origin of 
Religion as illustrated by the Religions of India,” 
grew out of the common aim “ to try to bring the 
East and the West closer, to unite them by the 
bonds of knowledge and sympathy.” His reoent 
treatment of “ The Indian Problem ” is distinguished 
by independence and fairness. In his latest verses, 
“ Anubhavika ” (“ Experiences of Life”), his heart 
turns to his beloved Gujarat and the scenes of 
his childhood. Add to this his inoessant work for 
some twenty years on the Indian Spectator, and the 
total forms a remarkable record of successful and 
useful work for a mau of forty-three. 

The great practical life-work of Mr. Malabari, his 
exertions in India and in England for the root and 
branch reform of infant marriage, is prominently 
set forth in Mr. Karkaria’s pages. The Age of 
Consent Act, passed by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern- 
ment, raising the legal age for the consummation of 
marriage from ten to twelve, “ must be considered 
a great and beneficent achievement,” and in the 
main it is “the result of Malabari’s advocacy of 
social reform in England as well as India during 
marly ten years.” 

“ If true greatness is to be measured, not so much by the 
greatness of the results achieved as by the magnitude of the 
difficulties overcome, and of tho obstacles removed during the 
effort, then the leader of Indian Social Keforrn must be said to 
be really a great man. His efforts show what could he 
achieved by single-minded zeal and perseverance. Even after 
the passing of this Act he has not been idle. He is busy- 
urging tho Government to take up the second proposal of the 
Committee in London, that about abolishing the English- 
imported law regarding the “ restitution of conjugal rights." 
His work, moreover, is not limited to publio exertions like 
those we have recorded. His private efforts for social reform 
are indefatigable. He has working committees in almost 
every part of the oountry, which help, personally, with money 
and influeuco, those who are in need of support. 

Mr. Karkdfria makes an excellent general im- 
pression. We should have been glad, however, if 
he had been more liberal with details. The dates 
should have been given with more fulness and 
exactitude. He is also extremely discursive, although 
many of his discursions are full of interest and go 
some way towards a justification of his subordinate 
title, “ Forty years of Progress and Reform,” which 
is far too wide for the occasion. His criticism of 
missionary work seems judicious, though sometimes 
severe. His animadversions on University defects 
betray an essential misunderstanding of the ends 
and purposes and effects of University education. 
His political criticisms, usually judicial and carefully 
balanced, are often suggestive. The following passage 
is too important for summary or condensation : 

“ That high hopes and aspirations have been created ; that 
the educated classes are beoomiug dissatisfied with the present 
state of things ; that there is a strong and a strange ferment 
working in certain ranks of Indian sooiety, makin g for unrest 
and change ; that instead of looking upon the English rulers 
as their real benefactors, they are beginning to view their 
aotions suspiciously, seizing every opportunity of criticising 
and censuring, and, in some oases, of lowering the prestige of 
their rulers ; that the race -feeling between the rulers and the 
ruled, instead of diminishing, has increased with the spread 
of literary education among our young men ; that all mis is 
more or less true at present, cannot be denied by an impartial 
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political .observer. On the oontrary, it must he mpumfully 
admitted by every person who has the good of the Empirp at 
heart, that the signs are getting worse, that needless acerbity 
it shown on both sides, and that tifrroe&tial mediators are 
sadly Wanting to heahwonnds Vhiob^^dtaUcwed'tO' close. 
Si mpnumcntvm quacri*, cirmnspiee . > Evwyw&ere and all around 
proofs pf this, abound., In schools and ootfeges and universities, 
iji debating clubs and associations ; in literature, spoken and 
written ; in newspapers knd' pamphlets, plays and novels ; in 
public life, in municipalities and legislative councils; in 
private hie. in after-dinner talk and friendly converse ; in 
short, in all departments of life, this new tendency, this mental 
anyeet and dissatisfaction with the present order, is the one 
thing conspicuous, almost aggressive. Why this should be 
so ; Vfliy the class which owes its very existence to the British 
rale, and from which additional stability was expected to be 
given to it, 1 should* seem to bo uncompromisingly opposed to it, 
should seem to try to belittle the good done by it ; why the official 
class of Englishmen should be treated, not as friends of the 
country and the people, whom they serve amid great difficulties 
and at great sacrifice ; why the official class appear to be less 
in touoh with the people than before, and less able to dis- 
tinguish between opponents and enemies, between critics of 
them own acts and detractors of the Government, is an enquiry 
of the most vital importance for one competent enough to enter 
upon it.” 

Why does Mr. Karkaria not enter upon it, to the 
extent of a couple of pages? We have steadily 
pointed out “the most vital importance” of this 
question, and dealt with many of the outstanding 
causes and the obvious remedies. There is balm in 
Gilead, certainly. But who shall prevail on the 
political doctors to gather it and apply it? Not 
even, we venture to predict, Mr. Mal&bari. 


THE KARAKORAM HIMALAYAS. 

The Karakoram and Kashmir. An Account of a 

Journey. By Obcar Eckenstein. (London: T. 

Fisher Unwin. 1896.) 

In the spring of 1892 Mr. Oscar Eckenstein set 
out with Sir William (then Professor) Conway, the 
Hon. C. J. Bruce and some others for an expedi- 
tion in the Karakoram Himalayas. The object of 
the expedition was to make a survey of the country, 
geographical and geological. The results from a 
scientific point of view, were hardly satisfactory 
owing *io the defective condition of sonm of the 
instruments. They have, however, been published 
by Sir W. Conway, and Mr. Eckenstein does not 
concern himself with them. The present volume is 
really a series of extracts from letters and a diary, 

S at into a connected form, and there has been as 
ttle -alteration as possible, lest they should lose 
their character' of “ an unsophisticated statement of 
actual impressions as they occurred.” The interest 
of the book * consists in the vivid* acoounts given from 
the point - of view oi an ardent mountain climber. 
On April 2nd the party reached ’Srinagar, and 
proceeded northwards. As is natural in an experi- 
enced Alpine climber, Mr. Eckenstein continually 
compares the Himalayas and the 4 Alps. Speaking 
dSTthe eottntry near Bargil he says: ‘*The scenery 
here exactif resembles the Swi& Ttmt is on a larger 
scale. Thinative huts are built in the eame^way, 
ef rough f ine bigs* the only dtfier Once being that 
the Tbdfwkfrists jmteUy of b**k i entirely 
the : 


for example, which take a day to cross (not an' hour 
as in 'Switzerland) arid* the ’height and number of 
the peaks, Here is an account of a view, in the 
Indus valley : 

“A pleasant gisten patch sfeotmdod by i wilderness of 
rtf Am, with mountains 6n both sides almost entirely barren of 
vegetal ion, rising 8, COO to 10,000 feet above ns. Up tho 
valley one has a fine view of Ralripnslii, a fine mountain over 
25,000 feet high. To the south- is the vast mountain mass 
called Digamar. The highest point is 26,620 feet high, and as 
we are here only some 4,000 feet above sea level, one actually 
looks up over 22,000 feet ! I "doubt whother there 16'tmy other 
place in the world- where- one can look up a similar height.” 

The skill of the guideB varies very much in 
different districts. In some places they are ignorant 
of the mountain passes and unfit for any difficult 
climbing. In other places they compare very favour- 
ably with the best Swiss guides. At Asxole Mr. 
Eckenstein stayed some time, and encouraged tho 
natives by the offer of small prizes to show him their 
skill in climbing. From the point of view of boulder- 
climbing he concludes that “the best man I found 
would beat the best guide I have ever seen over any* 
kind of rooks. For ‘Platteri* (smooth slabs) most 
natives would beat the best Swiss.” This is very 
high testimony to the powers of the native climberB, 
but it only relates to a particular district. In many 
oases the writer remarks on the inefficiency of the 
native guides. The original programme of the ex- 
pedition had included the ascent of the Baltoro 
glacier, but Mr. Eckenstein left the party before 
this was made, retraced his steps to Srinagar and 
there his diary, so far as it has been made public, 
ends. Some illustrations would have added greatly 
to the interest of the book, but the sketches made 
by the artist of the party have already beeq pub- 
lished. A good map of the district wo^^have 
been a still more useful addition, especially/afi^mdat 
all existing maps of the country are ’.’Jar from 
adequate. 

“ O M ! ” 

The Yedic Philosophy ; or an Exposition Sacred 

and Mysterious Monosyllabic “ AnmPmj$&e ing the 
Mdnduhja Upanishad Text with Eifflph Trans- 
lation and Commentary, and an Intrapicfion. By 
Har Naha yana. (Bombay : TatJS-Vivechaka 

Press. 1895. Price Re. 1, 8 an.) $ 

From the author’s introduction, ite learn that 
he belongs to the Arya-SamAj. “ Mijfch praise,” he 
tells us, “is due to Sw&mi Bayanaima Saraswati,” 
the founder of thf s§bt, “whose teachings have, 
during, the present age of Atheism and^ Materialism, 
roused once more* the sleeping eons of Arya^Yarta to 
explore their Yedic mines of true knowledge. No 
wonder, for “ it was -indeed the Grand 1 Sw«Uai who 
stopped the torrent which was hurling down the 
youths of Modern India to Atheistio views or to 
religious Samajus who do not < acknowledge the 
revelation of the holy Veda.” BtllL .the ? Grand 
& warn! < had hie limitations. <Hewas noiradtoahma 
Jndni or an Atamvit (k newer of self). 1 
saphioal , thoughts < did* not evmgo »*farcas4ho«aof 

amt,;. after 'all, itakwa Aauik eeflflt; 

id. dpa* to^HadameXJP,. Bhwatsh^ at 
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a foreign nation, did so much for the revival of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature and Brahma- Vidy a.” 
Mr. Har Narayana advises his readers “ to try and 
fit themselves for the study of Brahma-Vidya.” In 
return, we venture to advise him to apply his mind 
to the teachings of the Westminster Gazette on the 
subject of Madame H. P. Blavatsky. 

Mr. Har Narayana is “ a lad of grace.” He in- 
scribes his studies to his “respected and virtuous 
father,” and immediately offers salutations to his 
spiritual preceptor, through whose teaching “my 
ignorance of Self was removed, and conviction 
brought to my mind of the real nature of things.” 
We like this marked respect paid to father and guru 
— the fate of the Grand Swumi notwithstanding. Mr. 
Har Narayana rejects the Darwinian theory with 
some contempt ; “ for, if we were to accept this, we 
would be at a loss to trace the origin of human lan- 
guage and the possession of Divine knowledge, which 
are peculiar to mankind only, and which are not 
self-acquired, but can only be learnt from others.” 
But, if our author will onlv think of it, Akbar’s 
linguistic experiment can hardly be accepted as con- 
clusive ; and, on the whole, we would venture to 
advise him “ to try and fit himself for the study ” of 
Darwin, before he make any pronouncements on his 
Theory. As for Mr. Herbert Spencer : 

“ Mr. Herbert Spencer agrees with the Vedttuliats in holding 
that there is only one Reality underlying all phenomena ; and 
th it all the phenomena being only Appearances of the Ilea' Entity 
are true only in their relative nature ; but ho differs in thinking 
that tho Real Entity is Unknowable in its Ultimate Nonrela- 
tive nature.” 

Mr. Spencer, then, must be set right. We cannot 
reproduce the author’s preliminary description of 
“ the different modes and methods by which know- 
ledge of things both objective and subjective is 
acquired,” and thus the summary conclusion may be 
somewhat obscured : 

“Having understood that thero is only one Roal Entity un- 
derlying all phenomena, ono stands in need of a preceptor to 
know what that Entity is. The preoeptor then initiates him 
into the mysterious scienco, by anuouncing the formula that 
4 Thou art that (Reality)* ; and in consequence of this teaching, 
there arises a particular idea iu the mind of tho pupil , which 
he expresses by saying *1 am that (Reality).” This idea re- 
moves the ignorance of the Pramata-Chaitanya, 1 which then 
knows itself as the reality, the knower of all— the self of all. 
In knowing this, the Framatn-Chaitanva reoognises itself as 
the knower and not as a known object ; the object known being 
the idea that ‘ I am that (Reality) 

Thus, “ pn acquiring the knowledge of Atma (self), 
one cotnea^to^kuqjw that the Reality underlying all 
phenomena ishipown self which is Indivisible, Finer 
than the Fine. ^Absolute, Infinite, Unchangeable, 
Belf-oonscioui^phd from which all the relative pheno- 
menal worlcNuvives its existence.” If Mr. Spencer 
is npt hei^^lpleemed from the misery of ignorance, 
he nnir kjjjttjpirhnro to find a guru. 

But to Qdp}. to the sacred and mysterious mono- 
syllable AmS-' “ Aum ’—written also “Aung”— 
is i unmet, a jjj a symbol, of Brahma. These three 
by Mr. Har NMyana to be “the 
life 9 ! adulate words.” For the consonants, 
having no jndep undent existence., of their own, may 

M ' K'r 1 1 1 — • ir lu ' 1 ' ■ "f w "* r ' T”” " 

1 HTb*Atm» (Reality), in conjunction with the mind and 
’the *W*, iaualled ^ain&a-Ohaitahya,;or the Cogniror”' 


stand aside ; and “ tho number of all the vowels can 
be reduced only to A, U, and M or * ng Further, 
“ we have a belief and are oonscious that eaobof the 
letters, as well as the word formed thereby, has an 
existence. . . . This state of existence is called in 
Sanskrit sat (Be-nesa). . . . This abstract idea of 
Be-ness has no form or name, and is only realised by 
men of refined intellect. Hence it is said that the 
syllable * Aum ’ is made up of four parts.” So far. 
good. 

Now, “exactly like the four component parts of 
the word Aum, the Universe before us also consists 
of four parts”: — 

11 Tho gross outwardly manifested world, perceived through 

the senses, is represented by the letter A The subtle 

manifestation, hidden from tho souses, and oonoeived by tho 
mind only, is represented by the letter U. . . . The third is the 
unmanifesfced world, which constitutes tho unknowable part, 
and which it is impossible to know before its manifestation, is 

represented by M The qualities have no independent 

existence of their own, and exist only iu some substance. Now 
we see that the qualities undergo change. . . . But tho change 
always takes place in some substratum. It therefore follows 
that there is some substratum in which a change of the qualities 
takes place, and that this substratum is the entity [Be-ness], 
which is the holder as well as the sustoiner of the qualities of 
tho three descriptions noted above.’* 

reference is made to tho MJn- 
further analysis of tho Universe 
are : (l) things that have exist- 
ence, but “ do not exhibit any external signs of vivid 
consciousness,” as minerals; (2) things that have 
existence, and a “ partially developed state of con- 
sciousness,” as vegetables ; (3) things that have 
existence, and “a comparatively more developed 
state of consciousness,” as animals; and (4) things 
that have existence,” and also a greatly developed 
state of consciousness, together with the enjoyment 
of blissfulness ” — i.e. y the state “ in which a person, 
endowed with consciousness, cognizes nothing, but 
only blissfulness, as, for instanoe, in sound sleep.” 
Now to sum up : — 

“The first two olasses demonstrate greatly the abstract 
quality of Be-ness. The third class shows a preponderance of 
Be-ness as well as Consciousness, or the animating principle ; 
and the fourth class shows at once tho existence or Be-ness, 
Consniousneas, and blissfulness, all combined in one. 

“ Having seen that the things in the Universe consist of the, 
quality of Be-ness, Consciousness, and Blissfulness only, we 
jump at onco to fcbo conclusion that its first cause, the Brahma, 
must nooossarily consist of Be-ness, Consciousness, and Bliss- 
fulness. It is therefore said that Brahma is an embodiment of 
Be-ness, Consciousness, and Blissfulness.” , 

It is not necessary to go into details. Mr. Har 
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Nat ay ana has given his reasons for the faith that is 
in him. He has brushed aside Darwin. He has 
read a lesson to Mr. Herbert Spencer. He has ac- 
quired Brahma Yidya. He has achieved the rtgnum 
et diadema tutwn . May we add that he “cognises 
nothing, but only blissfulness”? A metaphysical 
Scotsman would say he has “ a bee in his bonnet.” 
The little book is symptomatic of much, and that 
is why we have been careful to set forth the 
author’s mind in the matter. Such a mind — such 
an adult mind— is beyond the estimate of Western 
standards, yet it is largely typical. What Western 
philosopher would felicitate himself in suoh a balloon 
of gossamer in the vast inane ? We macarize Mr. 
Har Narayana. But— let him stay in Jericho till 
his beard be grown. 
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Indiana. 


The attention of our readers is specially 
Si?C. P ElHott. directed to the articles which appear 
in our present issue upon the combina- 
tion of executive with judicial duties in India. Mr. 
Herbert J. Reynolds, C.S.I., Sir John Budd Phear, 
Professor A. F. Murison, and Mr. J. Dacosta have 
favoured us with a series of unanswerable criticisms 
upon the remarkable apology for the existing system 
which Sir Charles Elliott contributes to the current 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly Revieio, It only 
remains lor us to tender to Sir Charles our sincere 
thanks for a piece of candour which is, and will be, 
of such enormous assistance to us. After the frank 
admissions of the Englishman it was, of course, im- 
possible for 'any' apologist of the combination of 
incompatible functions to dwell seriously upon the 
cost of reform. That bubble, as Sir Charles Elliott 
by impHca&onadmits, has been burst for ever. He 
addresses himselff therefore, to the courageous task 
of defending “the detective as judge” as a meri- 
torious ins titution, and of belittling the numerous 
and scandalous cases of injustice for which the 
anomaly is responsible. This, of course, is precisely 
what was wanted from our opponents. “ His ideas,” 
as a distinguished Anglo-Indian jurist writes, “ are 


about as extravagant as they can be. All the better 
for us. The more extravagant his ideas, the more 
the injustice of the system ought to present itself 
to right-thinking people.” Sir Charles Elliott has 
rendered the Congress the only service that lay in 
his power in the cynicism of his tone, the frankness 
of his admissions, and the audacity of his defence 
of the indefensible. He is to be congratulated 
upon having (however involuntarily) strengthened 
the hands of the deputation which is shortly to 
wait upon the Secretary of State for India and lay 
the whole case for reform before him. Lord George 
Hamilton, in his speech on the Indian Budget in the 
House of Commons, suggested that the only difficulty 
in the way was the pecuniary difficulty. Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt has satisfactorily disposed of that 
contention, and now Sir Charles Elliott and the 
Englishman have made it abundantly clear that the 
real objections of our opponents are quite different 
and quite untenable. They have only to be clearly 
stated in order to strengthen onr hands. 


Lord Rosebery’s remarkable speech 
India and a t Edinburgh (October 9fch) has been 
oreign o 107. flummar i se ^ no t unfairly, by Mr. 

Leonard Courtney, M.P., as contending that 

“ we are distrusted, if not detested, by every European Power. 
And we are so weak with swollen Empire that we are under 
hostages for at least twenty years to oorae. The weary Titan 
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has become a fat Falstaff, obese and floundering, gorged 
beyond digestion, incapable of action.*' 

The key of the situation, according to Mr. Courtney, 
is Egypt. But is it not nearer the truth to say (as 
we hinted last month) that the error whioh underlies 
the whole of British foreign policy is a wrong esti- 
mate of the conditions affecting British rule in 
India ? Since the settlement of the Canadian diffi- 
culty in 1867, the colonies have caused the mother 
country scarcely an hour’s anxiety, The fear of 
Canadian annexation to the United States is now 
known to be a nightmare. In spite of disturbances 
in the Transvaal, little doubt is entertained as to 
the safety of the South African colonies. Australia 
and New Zealand are evidently at the mercy of any 
fleet which can even temporarily gain command of 
the ocean, but it is equally evident that no Power in 
the world could for a moment hope to occupy or hold 
them against the will of their inhabitants. It is 
fast becoming a mere truism that the colonies are 
bound closely to the mother country by bonds of 
mutual interest and respect, rendered the stronger 
by the laxity of the formal and legal ties that unite 
the central government to the self-governing de- 
pendencies. Nor would Venezuela ever be allowed 
to produce more than a diplomatic struggle between 
nations so closely akin as England and the United 
States. No international question of first-rate im- 
portance has been discussed or fought out by force 
of arms during the present reign in which the 
attitude of England has not been chiefly determined 
by the imaginary necessity of preserving the Indian 
frontiers from the danger of Russian aggression, or 
of securing the route to India by th^ Suez Canal. 
The fortification of Gibraltar and Malta, the annexa- 
tion of Cyprus, the prolonged occupation of Egypt, 
and the repeated attempts to bolster up Turkish rule 
in Asia were inspired by this same desire, which 
half a century or more of custom, reinforced by the 
11 Jingoism” of Tory ministries, has raised to the 
dignity of a cardinal principle of British diplomacy. 
With the speech of Mr. Gladstone still ringing in 
their ears, students of contemporary politics need 
hardly be reminded that while England relied on 
the aid of other Powers to secure the revision of the 
Treaty of 8an Stefano in such a direction as to 
exclude Russia from the Mediterranean, the secret 
Cyprus Convention guaranteed the inviolability of 
the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, in order to guard 
against a possible Russian advance through Asia 
Minor and Persia, and so to the Persian Gulf and 
India. An Englishman needs no proof to assure 
him of the fact that India is the most glorious 
heritage he has received from his ancestors. The 
sense of power which is gratified by the control 
exercised over the destinies of three hundred millions 


of people, in no way inferior and often superior in 
intellect and civilisation to the races of the western 
world, causes him to assert the inseparableness of 
the union between England and India with a vigour 
whioh even a knowledge of the mercenary advan- 
tages derived from Indian trade, or the sentimental 
attachment to a country where so muoh English 
blood has been spent, and where France and England 
fought out their duel for the colonial empire of the 
world, could hardly inspire alone. But Englishmen 
do not for the most part make the very easy and 
obvious inference that the corner-stone of the Empire 
must be the keystone of imperial policy. 


It is nearly seventy years since that 
T *S R ctro mn co-operation of France, Russia, 

^ and England, which is to-day the 

earnest desire of every humane Englishman, was last 
witnessed in the establishment of Greek indepen- 
dence. The friendship then felt by Englaad for 
Russia has since been replaced by a morbid dread of 
her increasing power ; and the energy of a series of 
British ministries has beeu directed to the purpose, 
foredoomed to futility, of checking the natural 
expansion of a youthful nation. With lamentable 
want of foresight it was believed that Russia could 
and, if left to grow undisturbed, ultimately would 
threaten British supremacy in India. There was the 
only point at which the interests of the two countries 
met in conflict. In accordance with this belief the 
Indian Government adopted the fatal policy of in- 
terference with the Afghans, a race whose brave 
and ardent attachment to liberty was a sufficient 
guarantee that they would resist any attempt at 
conquest by Russia as vigorously and as successfully 
as they have hitherto resisted all attempts at subjugh- 
tion by Anglo-Indian troops. Ten years later, Eng- 
land, with French aid, embarked on an iniquitous 
war in the Crimea in order to cripple Russia. The 
net result of the war was the loss to the four 
nations engaged of over half a million of men, and 
to England alone of seventy- seven millions of money. 
Five years later, England was engaged in feverish 
preparations against her former ally. Fifteen years 
later, Russia had taken advantage of the temporary 
weakness of France to insist on a revision of the 
ridiculous stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, and 
had acquired the right to maintain a fleet in the 
Black Sea. How far France was from feeling that 
the interests of her people were injuriously affected 
by this aotion of Russia’s is seen in the growing 
friendship between the two nations during the next 
twenty years, and the ateady increase of French 
hostility to English policy. To this result the 
pseudo-imperial character of. Disraeli’s policy mtn, 
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1874 to 1880 immensely contributed. His genius 
combined with Ruasophobist activity in Asia an 
attqpapt to gain for England an ascendancy in the 
councils of Europe without entangling her in any 
Continental alliances. The result of this union of 
misguided and impossible schemes was seen in a 
war as disastrous as the preceding one in Afghanistan, 
resembling it in every detail, equally destitute of 
result, and ending in the acceptance of the Russian 
prottgt Abdur Rahman as ruler in Kabul. In 
Europe it produced the purchase of the Suez canal 
shares, which, while laudable as a commercial invest- 
ment, cannot justly be vaunted as a superb stroke of 
policy, or as constituting a British right to a pro- 
tectorate of Egypt with the view of securing the 
route to India. It resulted also in the thwarting of 
European intervention in Turkey by the Berlin 
Note of 1876, in threats towards Russia which, in 
view of her action in checking the revolt of Servia 
and Montenegro in 1876, and her declaration before 
she commenced the war in 1878, were an insult to 
that Power ; and it produced a display of military 
force by the unconstitutional summoning of Indian 
troops to Cyprus. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Russia, irritated by the overbearing attitude of the 
British Government, should revenge herself by once 
more arousing British fears with regard to India, 
and provoke another costly and useless invasion of 
Afghanistan. French jealousy and apprehension 
had already been roused by the hasty purchaso of 
the Khedive’s shares, and such apprehension was 
not likely to be lulled by the growing influence of 
Englishmen in the administration of Egypt. The 
evidence of French suspicion was the demand for 
representation on the Egyptian ministerial council, 
and the appointment of M. de Blignieres. Its 
justification is the course of events from the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria down to the present time. 
Far from making any preparations for the evacuation 
or neutralisation of Egypt, England has avowed her 
intention of reconquering the Sudan as far as 
Khartum before she withdraws from the control of 
Egyptian affairs. It is besides notorious that no 
official of 'high rank is Egyptian, and consequently 
that no provision is being made for the management 
of the various State departments in the event of 
evacuation. The consequences of the disregard of 
French prejudice, and her lawful olaims, have been 
seen persistent hostility of the French press, the 

str^^pyinmg of the alliance between France and 
Rustil^ Russian activity in Central Asia when 
England’s action being unusually vigorous has 
called forth unusual resentment on the part of 
France— ^witness the Penjdeh incident in 1885, and 
the threat of a Russian railway to Herat during the 
present summer — and the suspicion and hostility 
which was provoked by the proposal of England 


t6 intervene in Armenia. How can British action in 
Egypt be reconciled with the despatch of Lord 
Granville to Lord Dufferin, wherein he said, u Her 
Majesty’s Government continues to hold the view 
that any intervention in Egypt Bhould represent the 
united action and authority of Europe ? ” 


Thus the present policy of England, 
Keystone a * ter a tr * a * bwting more than half-a- 
century, has not only failed in its im- 
mediate objects of checking the extension of Russian 
influence in the East, and in Central Asia, but it has 
led successive Governments into disastrous and costly 
wars, and even to breaches of faith whioh, by ex- 
citing the profound distrust that characterises all 
foreign views of English diplomacy, have reduced 
the country to impotence on the one occasion when 
the national conscience dictates vigorous action on 
purely disinterested lines. The long-desired con- 
junction of France and Russia with England should 
of course be secured without any avoidable delay. 
Such an alliance would be weloomed by the whole 
world, except, perhaps, Germany, whose vituperation 
of England is baaed on colonial and commercial 
jealousies, and may therefore be disregarded in 
this connection. But more than this is necessary. 
No merely temporary alliance will suffice. The basis 
of English policy needs to be revised, and, in order 
to this, a true conception of the position of India 
must be reached. The Russian spectre on the 
North-West Frontier must be exorcised once and 
for all. N^t only is there no evidence of the 
existence of any Russian designs with India as their 
object, but even during half a century of British 
aggression, accompanied by numerous expeditions on 
the North-West, Russia has made no demonstration 
except on the two or three occasions when the 
European interests of herself or her ally rendered a 
diversion advisable. She has contented herself with 
gradually absorbing the peoples of Central Asia, 
promoting trade and the arts of peace, and so 
naturally extending her frontiers to the Hindu Kush, 
the limits assigned by geographical conditions. Not 
even when the Mutiny threatened to destroy British 
rule did she raise a hand to interfere, though she 
was still smarting under the restraints imposed upon 
her by the Treaty of Paris, and the frontier was 
denuded of British troops. Travellers and even 
British officers like Colonel Gerard of the Pamir 
Delimitation Commission bear testimony to her 
peaceful pursuits in those regions. Suoh a change 
of attitude on our part would be necessarily followed 
by the cessation of all advance on the North-West, 
and a wide and frank recognition of the faot, so often 
pointed out by competent judges, and emphasised 
by the bitter experience of Kandahar, Maiwand, and 
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Kabul, that a free Afghanistan is the best guarantee 
against aggression. At the same time the conse- 
quent improvement in Indian finance by the rapid 
reduction of her inflated military expenditure 
would check the growing discontent and render 
vain the attempt of any foreign power to over- 
throw British rule by means of sedition in 
India. With a peaceful, oontented, and prosperous 
India even the apparent expediency of a pro- 
longed occupation of Egypt, with all its mani- 
fold disadvantages, would vanish. The neutralisa- 
tion of Egypt under a European guarantee, the 
evacuation of Chitral, and withdrawal from Cyprus 
on such conditions as shall best promote the welfare 
of the inhabitants — these measures can alone 
enable England, having redeemed her long- neglected 
pledges, to take that place in the councils of Europe 
which should be hers, not in virtue of definite 
alliances with any group of Powers, but as an 
honourable and powerful nation, the defender of the 
weak and the vindicator of freedom. In India Great 
Britain has violated her high tradition of constitu- 
tional government for the benefit of the people. 
Her offence has brought with it its own punishment 
in a certain loss of political uprightness, and a 
certain nervousness that is characteristic of a guilty 
conscience. The oft-exploded fallacy Btill obtains 
that India is held by English troops, and not in 
virtue of popular assent to British rule as good in 
the main though capable of improvement. On that 
falsehood, and on the kindred fallacy that India is 
likely to become the willing prey of a foreign power, 
rests the whole fabric of aggression, political 
nervousness and crooked diplomacy which has 
gained for England the dislike and distrust of her 
neighbours. The loyalty of India was put to the 
severest possible test in 1857 and it proved equal to 
it. Since then it has triumphantly stood the strain 
of innumerable petty shocks and minor inj ustices. 
What reason, therefore, prevents the granting to 
India of some measure of self-government or repre- 
sentation such as proved so successful in securing 
the adherence of the colonies to Great Britain ? Such 
institutions are, historically, at least as natural 
to the Indian people as to the English. Then India, 

“ the brightest jewel of the British crown,” would 
become a treasure to be displayed with pride, not 
clutched and brooded over with miserly apprehen- 
sions that see an enemy in every shadow. She 
would become the bulwark of England’s strength, 
instead of being as she is now, through no fault of 
her own, a source of frequent weakness. 

In a letter published in the Geography 

ca * J° urn( d * or October, Colonel Hoi* 

7 dich writes from Siinla that since 
laying down the Afghan boundary between Chitral 


and Kafiristan, which, as he remarks, was done 
pari passu with the Chitral imbroglio, he has dis- 
covered other Arnawai rivers, several Bashgols, 
and one of the “ very important Landai Sin.” He 
adds that the river flowing through Kafiristan from 
the west into the Chitral or Kunar river, correctly 
called Arnawai by McNair and Woodthorpe, was 
also called “ Bashgol ” and “ Landai Sin.” The 
Arnawai or Bashgol valley was a populous district 
within tho limits of Kafiristan, and, as regards that 
country of mountain fastnesses, of comparatively 
easy access to the onslaught of an invading force. 
It was this valley, as it will be remembered, that 
was excluded from Afghan dominion by the agree- 
ment drawn up at Kabul in November, 1893, 
between the Amir Abdur R&hman Khan and Sir H. 
Durand. By that agreement we handed over to 
their hereditary and remorseless foe the brave 
people of Kafiristan, who for centuries past, aided 
by the difficult nature of their country, had been 
able with their bows and arrows to keep at a 
respectful distance their Afghan neighbours, not 
supplied with the modern arms of precision as they 
are now at the expense of the Indian taxpayer. 
Unworthy of us as this act was, it had this one 
redeeming point. The English agent who had been 
sent to Kabul to secure certain ends of our own 
expressly reserved the Bashgol or Arnawai, or Landai 
Sin region as that portion of the then existing Kafir 
country in which the Amir was at no time to 
exercise any interference. A year had scarcely 
elapsed before the Chitral difficulty presented itself 
— a difficulty, it may be remarked, from first to 
last of our own making. We knew that a word 
from the Amir at that time would have raised a 
hornet’s nest about our ears. The march of a 
British force through a difficult country of some 
200 miles, peopled by warlike and fanatical tribes, 
who look and who as long as he lives will always 
look to him for guidance, would then have 
been a hazardous as well as a ruinous operation 
of war in the existing condition of Indian finance. 
We also feared that he oould not be otherwise than 
dissatisfied when he heard of our decision to retain 
garrisons in Chitral after we had proclaimed far and 
wide throughout the land that once our object was 
attained — the release of our Agent besieged in 
Chitral — no British force would be left beyond 
our own proper frontier. Accordingly in 1895 we 
handed over to the Amir the very tract of country 
peopled by the Kafir race that we had expressly reserved 
from Afghan dominion. In the Agreement — published 
as a Parliamentary paper during last Session — dated 
9th April 1895, this Bashgol river is alluded to 
as the Landai Sin 41 notorious in Afghan idiom” 
and known under that name, and in the last 
article of the Agreement is said to have been 
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deoided to pertain to the Afghan Government. As 
Colonel Holdich has now discovered another “Landai 
Sin ” to the east of the TCunar river, it may be 
asked why the Landai Sin to the westward of that 
stream was described in the Agreement of 9 th 
April of last year as the Landai Sin “notorious ” 
in Afghan idiom? Was this alleged notoriety 
put forth and recorded in the Agreement drawn 
up between the English and Afghan Agents as 
a. basis for the decision arrived at that it should 
thenceforth become Afghan territory ? Considering 
what the nature of our ornbarassment was at the 
.time as regards the Amir, we can at present only 
draw our own conclusions as to why this step was 
taken to gratify him at the oxponse of a helpless race. 
As regards official information on the subject all is 
dark. No papers as yet presented to Parliament 
throw any light whatever on the circumstances that 
led in the first instance — November, 189o — to our 
including Kafiristan within the Afghan sphere of 
influence with the exception of the Arnawai or 
Bashgol or Landai Sin valley, or, on those that led 
— April, 1895 — to our withdrawal of that reservation. 
It is to be hoped tnat when Parliament meets, papers 
giving the reasons for these dubious transactions 
will be called for. 

An Anglo-Indian correspondent writes : 

A “ Mk amg t< Mr. j m. Maclean, the member for 

Cardiff, in a recent letter to the Times 
raised an alarm that the Eussians are soeuring all 
the trade in Central Asia. In skilful popular phrase, 
he went on to urge that railways should bo pushed 
on from India to meet the Trans-Caspian lines ; and 
sought to create an impression that this would be all 
that is needed, if not to supersede the Muscovite 
traders, at least to secure a considerable advantage 
for British commerce. In the present confused 
and morbid temper of the public mind regarding the 
race for 4 new markets,’ this high-flying scheme was 
quite good enough for the man in the street, and 
was greeted accordingly. And is not this grand: 
4 The wholfc distance from Chaman to the terminus 
of the Kussian railway system on the north of 
Afghanistan is only 500 miles; and if this missing 
link were supplied we should soon have an overland 
line of railway from Calais to Calcutta [alliteration’s 
artful aid] with the single break of the voyage 
across the Caspian Sea/ The eccentric physical 
geography of this scheme is well illustrated by those 
catch phrases, 4 missing link ’ and 4 single break ’ ; 
and there is another single break omitted in 
this survey from Calais to Calcutta, that is, the 
* Channel of Constantinople.’ But as Mr. Maclean’s 
scheme is to utilise the Eussian railways, he will, at 
Eatoum, find there is the whole length of the Black 


Sea forming a wide gap in his imaginary 4 overland 
railway from Calais to Calcutta.’ Mr. Maclean’s 
audacity is worthy of him; but he presumes too 
much on even the mania for new markets — before 
the old routes are half utilised. And there is a 
bigger missing link in his scheme — conspicuous by 
its absence, that is, the cost, which would be 
magnificent. How would that be supplied ? This 
indicates tho minor premiss carefully shunned in 
his rhetorical and reckless project, namely, that as 
the basis of it is 4 extension of the Indian railway 
system,’ helpless, impoverished India would be ex- 
pected to take the initiative and sustain all the 
risks ! 

44 That Mr. Maclean know he oould 
Poor India ga f 0 iy count upon the true inwardness 
r 3 of his amazing scheme being overlooked 
in the present flighty condition of the public mind 
under its ‘mania for new-markets,’ is shown by an in- 
fluential evening journal’s rising to it open-mouthed, 
and responding with an air ‘child-like and bland’ 
thus : 4 One fact is certain. Our authorities cannot 
defer consideration of the question of the junotion 
of the Indian and Eussian railways much longer ’ ! 
As to the certainty of this writer’s 4 facts,’ it may bo 
noted that in quoting Mr. Maclean’s ‘from Chaman,’ 
he interpolates l on our Indian frontier,’ whereas 
that Afghan post is over 200 miles beyond our 
frontier ; but that is a trifle with some people, seeing 
that wretched, helpless India has been compelled to 
attempt to bridge part of that barren, inhospitable 
interval with a jnilitary railway at the cost, already, 
of a couple of millions. The hardihood of thus 
cherishing an 4 Imperial ’ vanity at the cost of 4 other 
people’s money,’ is amazing, to put it mildly. Be- 
sides, the same writer opons his note on the absurd 
scheme with an odd delusion when he says : 1 Surely 
the days of Eussophobia are numbered when an 
Anglo-Indiau and Tory M.P. is found advocating,’ 
etc. It ought to be known that Mr. J. M. Maclean, 
M.P., is now, as he always has been, a typical 
Eussophobist ; only, for this occasion, he has the 
dexterity to turn his fixed idea the other way about. 
Let us, he says in effoct, attack, smash, and super- 
sede the Muscovite on his own ground in barren 
Central Asia ; which, he assorts, 4 needs nothing for 
the revival of its ancient fertility but order and good 
roads.’ Here are omitted two very large factors — 
water and re-afforestation. The Eussians, when not 
engaged in scoring our Simla Eussophobists with 
strategical expeditions, are doing some little in 
that constructive direction ; but they will require at 
least fifty years for that work — as also funds incal- 
culable. The idea of compelling the Indian tax- 
payer to put his hand in his pocket for a Calais-to- 
Calcutta railway is a little too 4 good.” 
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JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE DUTIES 
IN INDIA. 


SIB C. ELLIOTT’S “APOLOGIA” 
I.—Bv Herbert J. Reynolds, C.S.I., 

Sometime Secretary to the Government of Bengal , Member of the 
Viceroy's Council , etc., etc. 

The current number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review openB with an article which has perhaps 
surprised some of those who call to mind the earlier 
reputation of Sir Charles Elliott. When ho won his 
spurs, first as Secretary in the North-West Provinces, 
and afterwards as the guiding spirit of the Famine 
Commission of 1878, he was known as an advanced 
and ardent Liberal, too advanced, indeed, to thrive 
in the Conservative atmosphere of Indian official 
life. But this is an age of strange conversions 
and unexpected changes. The generation which 
has seen Mr. Chamberlain a prominent member of a 
Tory Cabinet, need not greatly wonder to find Sir 
Charles Elliott the opponent of a much- needed 
reform, the champion of an indefensible abuse. 

The particular reform against which Sir Charles 
Elliott contends is the proposal to separate judicial 
and executive functions in Bengal, so that these 
powers shall no longer be united in the same 
individual. Whatever may be thought of his 
judgment, the selection of this topic is at least 
creditable to his courage. For the expediency of 
this reform is one of the few Indian questions upon 
which men of all parties and interests are agreed. 
Conservatives and liberals here finJ themselves in 
the same lobby. Mr. Bhownaggree is the only 
Indian gentleman now in Parliament, and he sits on 
the Ministerial side of the House. But on this 
subject he is in full accord with the Opposition ; and 
in a recent debate he emphasised his convictions by 
delivering an earnest and impressive speech in favour 
of this reform. The question is not one in which 
abstract arguments can be quoted on one side, and 
the weight of practical experience and authority on 
the other. Lord Cross and Lord Kimberley have 
both held the office of Secretary of State for India. 
They differ widely upon many points ; but in their 
support of this proposal they are in complete 
harmony. It has sometimes (I do not say justly) 
been made a matter of reproach against lawyers, 
that they are slow to originate or to welcome reforms 
in legal procedure. But Sir Richard Garth, *a late 
Chief Justice of Bengal, and Sir W. Markby, a late 
judge of the Calcutta High Court, warmly advocate 
the scheme. Sir Raymond West, formerly a judge 
of the High Court of Bombay, has added his 
testimony to theirs. 

What, then, can have induced this new “ Athana- 
«n* contra mundum ” to resist a proposal recom- 


mended alike by authority and by reason? Is it 
possible that the secret is disclosed in the opening 
paragraph of the article ? This reform, we are told, 
“ is a leading plank in the platform of the National 
Congress party.” And, a little further on, the 
writer refers to “ Mr. Manomohan Ghose and the 
Congress party ” in tones of unmistakable aversion 
and contempt. It is no doubt true that the people 
of India, speaking through their representatives in 
the Congress, have pressed this reform, among' 
others, upon the Government, and Sir Charles 
Elliott has made no secret of his dislike of the 
Congress and its doings. But a man must think 
very badly indeed of the Congress, if its advocacy of 
a cause, however just and reasonable that cause may 
be, is alone sufficient to induce him to range himself 
on the opposite side. I cannot retort, even if I 
had wished to do so, by speaking of “ Sir Charles 
Elliott and his party,” for on this question I do not 
know that anyone agrees with him. But it should 
be remembered that the part of Athanasius is 
sublime, when he is the solitary champion of a 
valuable truth: it becomes ridiculous, when he is 
the last supporter of an exploded error. 

Mr. Manomohan Ghose, a well-known barrister of 
Calcutta, lately issued two pamphlets, one containing 
the opinions of eminent authorities on the union of 
executive and judicial functions, and the other a 
compilation of actual cases illustrating the evils and 
abuses of the present system. Sir Charles Elliott, 
in traversing this indictment, declares that — 

44 The existing system has great merits and advantages, that 
it in no way trenches on the judicial independence of the sub- 
ordinate magistrates, that there are weighty arguments against 
its modification besides those which arise from financial con- 
siderations, and that no valid proof has been adduoed of any 
evil arising from it.” 

In support of this view, he lays down two proposi- 
tions — first, that it is essential that the district 
magistrate should hold in his hands all the threads 
of the different branches of the Administration, and 
should have the officials in all those branches under 1 
his general control; and, secondly, that the sub- 
ordinate magistrates ought to be advised, guided, 
and inspected by a superior officer, and that this end 
could not be attained if the control of the judge were 
substituted for that of the district magistrate. Sir 
Charles then proceeds ta analyse the seleoted cases 
referred to by Mr. Ghose ; and he oomes to the con- 
clusion that six of the cases are wholly irrelevant to 
the present issue ; that in five cases there is nothing 
to show that the prevention of the magistrate’s 
action would not have been pure loss to the adminis- 
tration of justice; that nine oases do hot show the 
system to be a bad one, but simply “involve the 
personal equation of the magistrates concerned”; 
and that in all the cases, except one alone, “the 
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acceptance of the reform urged upon us would have 
failed to remedy the injustice which was done or 
seems to have been done.” “ The attack, therefore, 
has wholly failed.” 

It appears to me that such statements as these, 
coming from a writer who has held the responsible 
office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, ought not 
to be passed over in silence ; but that they should 
be examined, and (if it may be) refuted. I am not 
so sanguine as to hope to convert Sir Charles Elliott 
to my view of the question. There are those, of 
whom it was written of old, that they would not be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead; and 
their descendants are still among us. But I trust to 
be able to show, to the satisfaction of candid and 
impartial readers, that it is the defence, and not the 
attack, which has failed ; that the present system is 
responsible for serious evils, which could easily be 
removed; and that in the interests of the pure 
administration of justice, of popular confidence in 
our tribunals, and of the credit of British rule in 
India, it is imperative that these scandals should be 
swept away, and that a strict line of demarcation 
should be drawn between the judicial and the execu- 
tive departments. 

Into the abstract merits of the question it is 
unnecessary that I should enter. That it is undesir- 
able that the same person should at once be police- 
officer, prosecutor, and judge, is a proposition to 
which all will assent. What is contended is, that 
this system, though thero may be objections to it in 
theory, works well in practice ; that the evils which 
might be expected to arise from it do not actually 
occur; and that it possesses countervailing ad- 
vantages of great weight and importance. How far 
this defence has been established, wo are now to 
consider. But it should be borne in mind that the 
burden of proof is thus shifted, and rests upon those 
who uphold the present arrangement. That a 
system which is vicious in principle will naturally 
bear evil fruit, is a reasonable conclusion. It is for 
Sir Charles Elliott to show that this is one of those 
exceptional casec in which it is possible to gather 
.grapes fromHhqrns, and figs from thistles. 

The first proposition is that it is necessary that the 
District Magistrate ‘ 1 should hold in his hands all the 
threads of the d iff erent branches of the administra- 
tion,” or, as it is put »n another paragraph of the 
article, that “ all power should be collected into the 
hands of a single official.” One feels inclined to 
exclaim with Macduff, 

« What ? all my pretty ones ? 

Didyou say all?" 

Really, one would think that Sir Charles Elliott had 
never heard of District and Sessions Judges, Sub- 
ordinate Judges, and Moonsiffs. The disposal of 
civil suits, and the trial ef all serious criminal cases, 


are surely rather substantial “ threads.” There are 
many classes of offences which the Magistrate has at 
present no jurisdiction to try. Why should it be 
thought a monstrous proposal to prohibit him from 
trying any ? He is incompetent to try a murderer ; 
but we are asked to believe that the heavens would 
fall if he were forbidden to try a thief. Even in 
executive departments it is not . accurate to say that 
the Magistrate is the centre of all authority, 8ir 
George Campbell tried to make him so : but his 
system broke down under its own weight. He laid 
upon the shoulders of District Officers a burden too 
heavy for them to boar : and though, in the twenty- 
five years which have since elapsed, his policy may 
not formally have been reversed, it has been silently 
set aside, and there has been a steady movement in 
the opposite direction. The Post Office Department 
is not controlled by the District Magistrate : Educa- 
tion (othor than primary) is not in his charge : he is 
no longer the ex-officio Chairman of all Municipal 
Committees. Registration and Public Works, and 
even Excise, are tending more and more to specialise 
themselves under thoir own departmental heads. 
And progress in this direction is inevitable, and will 
advance in the near future with accelerated speed. 
The system which Sir Charles Elliott applauds may 
do very well for a barbarous or half-civilised com- 
munity: it is unsuited to the needs and circumstances 
of such a province as Bengal. It is, therefore, 
fortunate that this autocratic chief, who is fast 
becoming an impossibility, is not so necessary as Sir 
Charles Elliott fancies him to be. The success of our 
administration ^oes not depend on the concentration 
of all power in the hands of one man, but upon all 
our officers making the best use of the powers they 
have. There are some powers which have been 
seriously abused, and which will always be abused, 
while human nature remains what it is : aud it is for 
the public good that such powers should be taken 
away. 

It is objected, however, that the District Magis- 
trate really tries very few criminal cases, and that, 
therefore, the proposed reform would make no great 
difference. Such an argument shows an entire mis- 
conception of the nature of the evil, and of the 
operation of the suggested remedy. The mischief 
is done, not by the cases which the District Magis- 
trate personally tries, but by his power to try suoh 
cases as he thinks fit ; by his power to transfer a 
case from a subordinate who shows signs of indepen- 
dence, to one who will be a ready tool in his hands ; 
by his power to interfere, at every stage of a trial, 
with advice which is equivalent to a command; by 
his power at once to conduot the prosecution, and to 
dictate the sentence. The oases which Mr. Ghose 
has quoted dearly show that these are no imaginary 
evils, but real and serious maladies, which will 
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assuredly recur so long as the present system is 
maintained. The remedy lies, not merely in relieving 
the District Magistrate of judicial duties, but in sub- 
jecting all judicial officers to the control and super- 
vision of the judicial authorities alone. And this 
brings me to the second part of the argument. 

It would be a fatal mistake, says Sir Charles 
Elliott, to put the Subordinate Magistrates under 
the Judge. It is most useful to them to receive 
guidance and counsel at the District Magistrate’s 
hands; above all, it is of paramount importance that 
their work should be regularly inspected, a duty 
which is the breath of the Magistrate’s nostrils, but 
which would be impossible to the Judge. I am at a 
loss to know how to deal with such baseless assump- 
tions as these. Sir Charles seems to look upon the 
Judges as a kind of Gods of Epicurus, residing in 
some distant cloud-land, regardless of human affairs, 
and only awakened from their repose by the pre- 
sentation of an appeal. Perhaps this is because he 
has never filled the office himself. Why should not 
the Judge be as competent as the Magistrate to guide 
and advise? Why should it be taken for granted 
that he will withhold all supervision, till a case comes 
before him in appeal ? Why should inspection duty 
be impossible to him? In Maimansingh, where I 
was for some years Magistrate and Collector, there 
are four or five outlying moonsiffees ; and these, as 
well as the offices at headquarters, were regularly 
inspected by the Judge. The value of the advice 
and counsel which Subordinates sometimes receive 
under the present system may be tested by a refer- 
ence to No. 8 in Mr. Ghose’s list ^of cases. The 
Subordinate in that case, acting upon the Magis- 
trate’s instructions, passed an illegal order, which 
was set aside on appeal. Sir Charles Elliott has the 
courage to dismiss this case with the brief comment 
that “ it seems probable that the District Magistrate 
did nothing beyond what was expedient and for the 
publio good.” It is, apparently, for the public good 
that a superior officer should instruct his subordinate 
to violate the law. Another flagrant example is 
supplied by case No. 3. A Magistrate directed his 
Subordinate to sentence an accused person, then 
under trial before him, to the maximum punishment 
allowed by the law. This was a tolerably clear in- 
timation that the Subordinate was to begin by finding 
the accused guilty. But Sir C. Elliott sees nothing 
improper in this. “ Such an instruction,” he quietly 
remarks, “may be expedient.” The High Court, 
however, did not think bo ; as it promptly ordered 
the ease to be transferred to the file of another 
officer, a conclusion to the story which Sir Charles 
has not thought worthy of notice. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that such counsel and guidance 
as were given by the Magistrate in these two cases 
would never be given by a Judge to his judicial 


subordinates ; for a Judge may be trusted not to 
sacrifice justice to his own ideas of expediency. 

So much for the “two definite propositions” of 
Sir Charles Elliott’s article. Space limits will not 
allow me to examine in detail the cases quoted in 
Mr. Ghose’s second pamphlet. I am not altogether 
sorry for this, for the pamphlet is a painful record 
of injustice, oppression, weakness, and folly. What, 
then, are we to think of a system under which these 
cases could occur, and what condemnation can be 
too severe for those who resist a reform which would 
make their recurrence impossible? Sir Charles 
Elliott, as might be expected, makes the most of the 
numerical argument. After all, he says in effect, 
there are only 20 or 21 cases in 20 years. Of course 
such bad cases as these are exceptional; if they 
were not, we should not be the rulers of India 
to-day. But the evil system, of whose working 
these cases are flagrant and outrageous instances, 
has been in operation all along, and is in operation 
now, to poison the springs of justice in the court of 
every magistrate in Bengal. These “horrid ex- 
amples,” of which Sir Charles Elliott speaks so 
lightly, are only types and specimens of hundreds 
more, in which similar injustice has been done, but 
there has been no publicity and no redress. And it 
is important to observe that recent instances show 
no signs of improvement. The case (No. 19) of the 
Raja of Maimansingh, which occurred in 1892, is as 
bad as any of those which disgrace the earlier years 
of the series. It is clear that the disease is not 
dying out : it is necessary to stamp it out : and the 
time has come to apply the only remedy which will 
work an effectual cure. 

But though I have not room to give a complete 
analysis of the cases, I must devote some lines to 
the excuses and apologies by which Sir Charles 
Elliott sometimes palliates, and sometimes boldly 
defends, the misdeeds of his clients, the District 
Magistrates. I will not pause to comment upon the 
cold cynicism of these remarks in the article, and 
the entire absence of any feeling of sympathy with 
innocent victims, who have suffered grievous wrongs. 
My opponent may say, and with perfect truth, that 
it was no part of his duty to indulge in sentiment. 
But the man is not to be envied who can peruse 
such a record as this without a blush of shame, or a 
throb of indignation. 

Case No. 4 is summed up in the article with the 
remark that “ this instance is altogether irrelevant 
to the issue before us : no injustice is shown to have 
ensued.” The Magistrate, in this case, by an execu- 
tive order, practically over-ruled a judicial decision, 
and then, when his illegal proceedings had been 
quashed by the High Court, issued instructions,, to 
his police which had the effect of setting aside the 
High Court’s order, and depriving a number of 
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fishermen of their property, which was handed over 
to the Magistrate’s lessee, this lessee being an officer 
of the Magistrate’s court. 

Similarly, in case No. 5, we are told that “ it is not 
alleged that any injustice was done to any one.” A 
respectable man, the dewan of a Raja, was arrested 
under a warrant on an unfounded and utterly 
frivolous charge, and the hearing was prolonged, 
under the instructions of the Magistrate, till the 
accused had been compelled to expend, more than 
Rs. 10,000 in costs and fees. But in this case, as in 
the last, no injustice was done to any one ! 

Cases 6 and 7 are bracketed together in the article 
as if they were identical, and Sir Charles Elliott 
“does not understand the object with which these 
two instances have been included in the Memoran- 
dum.” In No. 7 the only hardship was that it was 
necessary to incur the trouble, expense, and delay 
of moving the High Court, before the Magistrate 
could be prevented from hearing the appeal in a 
case in which he had been the virtual prosecutor in 
the court below. This was a defect in the law ; 
and the Magistrate, to do him justice, was quite 
willing that another officer should hear the appeal. 
But in No. 6 the Magistrate actually opposed the 
transfer of the appeal, on the ground that the 
transfer would injure his prestige as the District 
Officer. It is strange that Sir Charles Elliott should 
have overlooked this material difference between the 
two cases, and that he should not understand their 
inclusion in the Memorandum. It is surely clear 
that if the appeals had lain to the Judge, and not 
to the Magistrate, which is the reform for which we 
contend, the cases could not have occurred. 

On case No. 9 the commont is that “the Magistrate 
here appears to be totally free from blame.” The 
Government, as represented by the Legal Remem- 
brancer, thought differently ; for, to escape the 
scandal of having the matter threshed out in the 
High Court, it allowed the vindictive orders of the 
Magistrate to be set aside without attempting to 
defend them. 

No. 12. was A disgraceful instance of illegality and 
oppression*; but Sir Charles Elliott urges that the 
District Magistrate was endeavouring to prevont (as 
he believed) a serious breach of the peace, and in 
such circumstances a little technical irregularity may 
be overlooked. No doubt there was danger of a 
riot; but the decision of the Sessions Judge makes it 
perfectly clear that the only rioters were the Magis- 
trate and bin party. The accused persons, who had 
committed no offence whatever, were eventually 
acquitted ; but this was after they had been kept in 
custody for more than two months, bail having been 
illegally refused them, and after their crops on the 
disputed land had been destroyed. “It is quite 
clear,” said the Judge, “that, from first to last, what 


the Magistrate was trying to do was to restore 
possession to the factory. This he had no right to 
do.” These unfortunate men were illegally arrested, 
illegally kept in jail, and half-ruined by the destruc- 
tion of their proporty : and this is what Sir Charles 
Elliott calls a little technical irregularity. 

Case No. 15 was disposed of by the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Sir Stuart Bayley) in a Resolution which 
declared that there had been a grave misuse of 
judicial authority. Sir 0. Elliott observes upon this, 
“I do not understand that this phrase was meant to 
apply to the District Magistrate himself.” This is a 
surprising remark in face of the fact that the 
Resolution goes on to say, in words which Sir C. 
Elliott would do well to lay to heart, “ The whole 
case is a striking illustration of the danger and in- 
convenience of the union of executive and judicial 
functions in the same officer, when that officer 
happens to be indiscreet and intolerant.” The 
indiscreet and intolerant officer was no other than 
the District Magistrate himself ; and the case 
originated partly in his arbitrary temper, and partly 
in his religious prejudices. To the persons who 
were harassed, threatened, arrested, fined, and im- 
prisoned in the course of these proceedings, which 
extended over six months, it would be a poor con- 
solation to be tohl that the matter was really of no 
importance, as it merely “ involved the personal 
equation of the Magistrate.” Sir Charles Elliott is 
mistaken in adding that the Magistrate could have 
acted just as he did, if the separation of his judicial 
from his executive functions had been carried out. 
He could not, in that case, have instructed the 
Deputy Magistrate to take action under Sec. 144 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, nor could he have 
sanctioned a prosecution under Sec. 193 of the Penal 
Code. 

He is mistaken again in his comment on No. 17, 
where he charges Mr. Ghose with error in quoting 
this case as an instance of irregular conduct by a 
District Magistrate. The only error is his own. Mr. 
Ghose nowhere says that the officer was the District 
Magistrate. The abuse which Mr. Ghose is com- 
bating lies in the union of the two functions in the 
same officer ; and whether that officer is the District 
Magistrate, or a Magistrate in charge of a sub- 
division, makes no difference to the argument. 

But these mistakes are trivial compared with the 
astonishing statement made in the penultimate 
sentence of the article, that “in all these cases, 
except one, the acceptance of the reform urged upon 
us would have failed to remedy the injustice which 
was done.” The excepted case is No. 1 in Mr. 
Ghose’s list. Even if the proposed reform were 
confined to depriving the District Magistrate of 
judicial powers, there are at least four other cases 
(Nos. 6, 7, 10, and Jitoo Lall’s case in No. 12) in 
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which it would hare been effectual. But the claim 
of the reformers, as I have already pointed out, is 
not limited to this. It extends to a complete sever- 
ance, in officers of all classes and grades, between 
judicial and executive powers and functions. Sir 
Charles Elliott cannot plead ignorance of this ; for, 
as he has criticised and condemned Mr. Bomesh 
Chunder Dutt’a scheme, he must be presumed to 
have read it; and in that scheme the nature and 
extent of the proposed reform are clearly and fully 
explained. This being so, I assert with confidence 
that not one of the cases in Mr. Ghose’s list is 
irrelevant to the issue ; that each and all of them 
would have been rendered impossible if the reform 
for which we contend had been carried out ; and 
that, from the day on which that reform shall be 
enforced, such cases will cease to occur. This is not 
the place to discuss Mr. Dutt’s proposals: I will 
only say, speaking as one who has had many years’ 
experience as a Bengal Magistrate and Collector, 
that I believe that they are perfectly feasible, that 
they could be realised at a trifling cost, and that 
they would have a most salutary effect. 

Sir Charles Elliott has thought it seemly to 
stigmatise one of Mr. Ghose’s narratives as in- 
accurate and disingenuous. Whether these epithets 
would not be more fitly applied to his own article, 
is a point which I am contented to leave to the 
judgment of his readers. 


II.~ By Sib John B. Phear, 

Late Chief Justice of Ceylon. * 

A clever and astutely written article by Sir Charles 
A. Elliott on “ The Separation of Judicial from * 
Executive Power in India,” which appears in the# 
October number of the ji static Quarterly Review, 
deserves and will doubtless command serious atten- 
tion on the part of all who have at heart the 
welfare and good government of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. It proposes at the outset to show (1) that 
the existing combination of judicial and executive 
powers in the hands of the District Magistrate has 
great merits and advantages ; (2) that it in no way 
trenches on the judicial independence of the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates ; (3) that there are weighty argu- 
ments against its modification besides those which 
arise from financial considerations ; and (4) that no 
valid proof has been adduced of any evil arising 
from it. 

The writer establishes the first of these four heads 
in a very summary fashion by the simple statement 
that — 

“ The keynote to our success in Indian Administration has 
been the adoption of the Oriental view that all power should 
be collected in the hands of a single official, so that the people % 
of the district should be able to look up to one man, in whom 


the various branches of authority are centred, and who is the- 
visible representative of Government.” 

The insinuation here that the system of administra- 
tion of government under British rule in India owes- 
its success to the fact that it has been moulded on 
Oriental lines, and is therefore specially suited to 
the genius and liking of the people, is certainly 
adroit. And to question the correctness of so agree- 
able an hypothesis might be deemed something worse 
than unpatriotic. Still it certainly is possible to find 
adequate causes, other than this happy approach to 
the result of a natural selection, to account for the 
centralised and autocratic form of the existing system 
of local administration. And as regards the admini- 
stration of justice in particular, while assuredly it is 
not to countries governed according to “ Oriental 
views ” — Turkey for instance — that one would go 
for patterns of excellence, it is shown by the breadth 
and force of the long growing movement, against 
which the writer opposes all the weight of his 
personal authority, that it is precisely in this depart- 
ment that the autocratic government of the District 
Magistrate fails to secure the confidence of the 
governed. So much for the argument of success 
by reason of conformity to Oriental precedent. 

To illustrate the thoroughness with which the 
governing Oriental principle has been applied, the 
article proceeds : 

“The Police Department, the Engineer Department, the 
Forest Department, the Education Department, the Sanitation 
Department, have all as they grow up tried to shake them- 
selves free of the District Magistrate, but have been replaced 
in thoir proper position by such I lieutenant -Governors as Sir 
G. Campbell in Bengal, and Sir John Strachey in the North- 
West Provinces— not so as to cripple the power of the experts 
in each department, hut so as to collect ell tho threads of 
'government in the District Magistrate’s hands, enabling him 
to use the knowledge of all for the purposes of each.” 

This is a very charming picture of happy family 
rule under a central benevolent autocrat. And we 
marvel at the folly of the little wandering sheep 
who attempted to stray beyond the reach of their 
ever- watchful shepherd ! But in the very next line 
we meet with a remarkable and significant exception 
to the universality of the District Magistrate’s 
authority : 

11 In judicial matters the more responsible duties of Sessions 
Trials and the technical work of Ciyil Justice ”— (a delight- 
fully comprehensive phrase, by the way)— “have been placed 
in the hands of the District Judge”— (who, it should he here 
remembered, is a District Official co-ordinate with and inde- 
pendent of the District Magistrate)— “ but there still remains 
under the District Magistrate’s orders the body of Subordinate 
Magistrates, who dispose of the simple criminal cases and 
commit the graver to the Sessions, and the reasons, whioh 
hare been stated above apply with great foroe to the retention 
of their subordination.” 

It is not quits easy to gather from the article 
what the reasons here referred to specifically are,. 
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•except so far as they can be summed up, so to speak, 
in the one object of collecting all the threads of govern- 
ment in the District Magistrate’s hands; but the 
value of this particular thread must assuredly be 
small, seeing that admittedly it does not extend 
beyond the disposal of the simple criminal cases, 
while all the rest of the Department of the Admini- 
stration of Justice within the district is excluded 
from the province of the District Magistrate, and 
entrusted to an officer who is entirely independent 
of him. 

The writer of the article, without pursuing very 
closely the division of the text with which he sot 
out, proceeds next to deal with the objections, which, 
ho understands, are made by tho Congress Party and 
Mr. Manomohan Ghoso 

** to two items in tho District Magistrate’s position : ono is 
that ho, being the executive head of the district, with direct 
control of tho police, has tho power of trying eases himself ; 
tho other, that Subordinate Magistrates, who try the great 
majority of cases, receive orders from him and look to him for 
such reports on their conduct and capacity as may expedite 
their promotion.” 

The first of these items he in effect gives up at 
once, for he admits, with regard to it, that “the 
District Magistrate does, as a matter of fact, try so 
few cases that no very serious evil would ensue if he did 
not possess the power,” But ho goes on to mention 
some grounds on which he thinks “it is well that he 
should retain this power,” adding, “ it is occasionally 
useful that he should take up an important and 
difficult case to set an example to his subordinates 
of the proper way of dealing with it.” And finally 
covering his retreat with a fervid and indignant per- 
oration, of which Mr. Manomohan Ghose will doubt- 
less feel the convincing force, he exclaims : 

“There ia no roal distinction in kind botwoen the action 
taken before and after the trial. Tho police-officer is exer- 
cising a sort of judicial capacity, when he decides whose story 
lie shall believo and which of two clues he shall follow up ; the 
magistrate exercises a similar capacity when he believes or dis- 
believes the witnesses who appear before him on tho Bench. To 
say that weak evidence will appear strong to him because he 
heard it before the trial, or that he cannot appreciate the force of 
new evidence because he did not hear it before, is unwarranted. 
To say thrfb he will bo so possessed with the passion of the 
hunter as to be inoapablo of listening fairly to any evidence 
in favour of the hunted, is a hypothesis unjustified by general 
experience or by knowledge of any but the worst sides of 
human nature.” 

We thus learn that the police investigation pre- 
vious to trial, and the trial which follows thereon, 
are properly not distinct things, but are really one 
proceeding — the same in kind throughout ; and it 
naturally follows that it must be an advantage to the 
offioer who is charged with the responsibility of 
judicially deci din g a criminal case to have had the 
■conduct of the police enquiry from its commence- 
ment. On this principle it seems plainly to follow that 


tho metropolitan police magistrates are an expensive 
and unnecessary luxury, and that in the interest of 
economy and justice they ought to be got rid of, 
and Scotland Yard to be entrusted with the disposal 
of their work. Porhaps it is wrong to attach any 
serious or definite meaning to this rhetorical utter- 
ance, but if it in any degree vaguely represents a 
view common to District Magistrates relative to tbe 
methods and rules of the English judicial trial, and 
the principles on which they rest, we can only con- 
clude that tho sooner these officers are relieved of 
the responsibility of having to set an example to 
their subordinates of the proper way of dealing with 
an important and difficult criminal case, the better 
for all concerned. 

The more important item, howevor, of the District 
Magistrate’s power is — so tho article tells us — the 
second of the two items before mentioned by him— 
namely, his power of control over tho Subordinate 
Magistrates, to bo so exercised, it is admitted, as not 
to interfere with thoir judicial independence. Many 
illustrations are givon of the sort of control which 
may be usefully exercised over, and of orders which 
may be given by, District Magistrates to tbeir 
Subordinate Magistrates, without affecting the judi- 
cial independence of the latter. Prominent among 
them we find the following : 

“ If the order related only to a matter of procedure, as, for 
instance, if it directed a postponement of the case till fresh 
evidence, known to bo on its way, could be produced ; or even 
if it related to the penalty to be inflicted in tho event of con- 
viction, pointing out that certain classes of offences had become 
frequent and needed to be put down by severe punishment, or 
the reverse, then it cannot be assertod that any one suffered 
injustice.” 

Whether or not any one in such a case suffered 
injustice by reason of the District Magistrate’s 
order, must depend upon the facts, whatever they 
were, and cannot be determined without knowledge 
of them ; but obviously each of the alternatives here 
indicated is a gross interference with the functions 
of the Subordinate Magistrate responsible for the 
proper trial of the case, and directly affects his inde- 
pendence in the exercise of his judicial discretion. 
When, therefore, we find argument so essentially 
unsound as this employed to maintain the second 
item of the District Magistrate’s power, we are 
justified in the conclusion that the case made out for 
it is even weaker than that for the first, in respect 
of which it is expressly stated in the article that no 
serious evil would ensue if the District Magistrate 
did not possess it. 

This is not the place for a dissertation on the 
merits or demerits, or for an explanation, of the 
English method of trial and judicial determination 
of fact through the action of a competent and 
expert court, which, with certain exceptions, must be 
informed as to the facts solely through the oral 
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testimony of eye-witnesses, produced and tested 
before ijb by fitting examination and cross-examina- 
tion on behalf of the parties. It is, however, of 
importance to bear in mind that in a criminal case 
one of these parties is nominally the Crown, and in 
reality the police authority. It goes therefore to 
the very root of the security for fairness and equity 
in the decision of the court, which is so carefully 
aimed at and provided for by the system, that the 
police authority should have immediate control over 
the presiding officer. 

Probably the writer of the article before us, and 
those who share his views, are not accustomed to 
pay much consideration to this ingredient in the 
matter. Still, after all, it is through the English 
system of trial, and by the application of its 
principles, and not by any Oriental or patriarchal 
method, that justice has to be administered in India. 
Nor is this any new thing. In principle it dates 
from the time of Impey ; it is established and pre- 
scribed in considerable detail by legislative enactment 
on procedure and evidence, and it may be said to 
have become an accepted institution of the people. 
And nothing is more certain than that it is of the 
essence of the English system that tho court of trial 
should, in its whole action, stand absolutely apart 
from and free of subordination to the prosecuting or 
police authority, and should b‘e in no degree under 
its influence. 

If the younger and less experienced judicid 
officers are not fully equal to the duties of tlftir 
posts, and require instruction or guidance in regard 
to them, it can surely be nothing more Berious than 
mere matter of arrangement and money to provide 
these within the Judicial Department itself. At any 
rate, the District Magistrate does not appear from this 
article to be — and, indeed, his character of Chief Con- 
stable of the District prevents him from being— the 
best, or even a fitting quarter, in which to seek them. 

A large portion of the article is devoted to the 
examination of a considerable number of cases, 
which have boon put forward by Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, and others, as examples of ill consequences 
attributable to the District Magistrates* power of 
oontrol over the Subordinate Magistrates ; and they 
are all made to emerge from the process in such a 
trivial shape, that one wonders how it ever could 
have happened that anyone should be deluded into 
paying them any serious attention, and strangely 
enough, too, it is discovered that very few of them 
are relevant to the purpose for which they have 
been cited. 

The way in which this end has been achieved, and 
the value of the results arrived at, may be judged 
of from the two following instances taken from the 
article 

4t No. 2. A District Magistrate ordered certain persons to 


be prosecuted, and after the trial had begun before one Sub- 
ordinate Magistrate, he transferred it to the file of another. 
The suggestion is made that he did this because he believed! 
that the first Subordinate would acquit, but no grounds for 
this suspicion are given. The men were convicted, but the 
conviction was annulled by the High Court, who held that the 
Magistrate had no legal power to transfer the case. This 
instance fails to prove anything except a technical irregularity 
on the part of tho Magistrate.” 

The facts of this “ No. 2 ** aro given at some length 
in Mr. Gliose’s Memorandum, to which this abbrevi- 
ated version refers, and are not here denied or 
disputed in any particular. It is impossible to read 
them without a blush of shame at the high-handed 
proceedings of the District Magistrate, and his 
straining of the power possessed by him over the 
Subordinate Magistrates, beyond its proper limits, 
purely in the interest of a personal friend who had 
broken the law, and to the grievous prejudice of 
the unfortunate villagers. The crying injustice of 
the case led to the interference of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of that time, and the wholo of Bengal was 
excited by the scandal. Yet we have it here that 
this instance proves nothing except a technical 
irregularity on the part of tip magistrate ! 


“ No. 17. A laud dispute harj^een depending for some time 
between two rival zemindars, ithor of whom would give 
way. Tho Hub-divisional officer, toeing that the dispute would 
load them into great outlay, aud‘{night end in a breach of the 
peace, railed in the two rivals and locked them up in his room 
till they settled their quarrel amicably ; and when after a few 
hours they came to terms, he reduced their agreement to 
writing and jocosely told them that if either went back from 
his agreement he would have to pay a sum of money to the 
Duft'erin Fund. Unfortunately, one of them did repudiate 
tho agreement, and the High Court held that it could not be 
maintained as it was signed under compulsion, and censured 
the sub -divisional officer. I held that he certainly had acted 
in an extra- legal rather than a legal manner, dealing more 
as a schoolmaster with two boys, or a father with two sons, 
than as a magistrate — putting a half -humorous compulsion 
upon them for their own good, and that his motives were.wholly 
laudable/* 


There is little need to amplify this version of the 
case by recourse to the fuller details of it which are 
given in Mr. Manomohan Ghose*s memorandum. 
Sir Charles Elliott’s account of the matter speaks 
eloquently for itself. The “ rivals ’* who are locked 
up by the Government official in charge of the sub- 
division in a room by themselves until they settled 
their “ quarrel ** amicably, are two oo-sharers of 
certain landed property, and their li quarrel”* is a 
serious dispute between them as to the extent of 
their respective legal rights in the property. The 
“ extra-legal rather than legal manner ** of action 
of the sub-divisional officer, and “ half-humorous 
compulsion upon the zemindars for their own good, 11 
are delightful phrases. Let us hope that the victims 
of the pleasantry duly appreciated its humour. Un- 
fortunately (to use Sir Charles Elliott's own word), 
the High Court, in its judgment, expressed its 
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u unqualified disapproval of tfaie conduct of the sub- 
divisional officer in the matter,” and took the unusual 
step of ordering a copy of its judgments to be 
forwarded to the Local Government. What the 
Lieutenant Governor thereupon thought and did in 
regard to the proceedings of his subordinate, Sir 
Charles Elliott’s explanation now tells us; end we 
are, at least, in the position to admire the keenness 
of that high officer’s sense of humour. 

These two instancos sufficiently illustrate the 
character of the criticism by which the cases of 
Mr. Ghose’s Memorandum are individually doalt 
with in the article, and assumed to be demolished, 
and in each of them wo find as in almost every other 
page of the article ample evidence to demonstrate 
how greatly the possession, of uncontrolled executive 
power operates to disqualify an officer for the un- 
biassed and orderly exerciso of the judicial function, 
as well as for the direction of others subordinate to 
him in the discharge of their judicial duties. 
Indeed, it is not extravagant to say of the entire 
article, its last paragraph notwithstanding, that it 
leaves the case which it attacks even stronger than 
it was before, and makes bare the inherent weak- 
ness of the arguments by which the continuance of 
the existing system is defended. 

No doubt it is convenient to the Central Authority 
of Government and largely conducive to the smooth 
and efficient administration of public affairs through- 
out the ountry, that it should have a single AgeDt, 
rather thP^a plurality of Agents, in each District, 
endowed wi<i large executive power, and having the 
strings of all the local departments of administration 
in his hand, to serve as the channel of necessary 
communication and direction. But this reason of 
governmental convenience and expediency by the 
nature of the case does not extend to the province of 
the courts of justice ; and as a matter of fact only 
the lesser local courts of criminal justice are to any 
extent within the Government Agent’s control. The 
Article assures us that it is “ not in a vague term 
like prestige” that the argument for this limited 
control is bastd. And we cannot but feel that the 
proper ddbignation of the cause, to which shou e 
attributed the extraordinary reluctance that is mani- 
fested by Executive Officers to part with this small 
measure of control over the courts, is after a © 
unsatisfactorily obscure. 


III.— Br Professor A. F. Murison, LL.D. 
The difficulties of the question ol the separation 
judicial from executive functions in In la rec 
happy illustration in the artiole contributed y 
r Charles Elliott to the ourrent (October) numbe 
the Aeiatio Quarterly Reww. The tone ° 

Sole is of fine, old, matured, crusted Anglo-Indian 


quality ; and the writer’s attitude to Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, whose » statements and views he criticises, 
materially assists one in realising the unfortunate 
relations between Anglo-Indians and Indians, which 
cause so much friction as even to threaten danger to 
the Imperial rule. No doubt this tone and this 
attitude are unconscious — a sort of second nature — 
and this very fact is gravely significant. Sir Charles 
Elliott is confident that the combination of executive 
and judicial functions, so far from being a mistake 
and a source of injustice and oppression, u has great 
merits and advantages, that it in no way trenches on 
the judicial independence of the Subordinate Magis- 
trates, that there are weighty arguments against its 
modification besides those which arise from financial 
considerations, and that no valid proof has been 
adduced of any evil arising from it.” Accordingly, 
he endeavours to demolish the specific cases adduced 
by Mr. Ghose. Mr. Ghose is well able to speak for 
himself, hut that fact need not preclude an in- 
dependent consideration of the points in dispute. 

Mr. Ghose has always been most careful to base 
his statements upon his own personal and pro- 
fessional experience. No man, outside the circle of 
Anglo-Indian officialism at any rato, will deny that 
his opinion is entitled to serious and respectful 
consideration, or will feel justified in suspecting 
that he is actuated by any motive except regard for 
the purity of the administration of justice. He is 
careful to point out that the object of his attack is, 
not individual officers, but the system. And what 
does he say ? 

“The feeling of the thinking portion of my countrymen,” 
he says in the January number of the Asiatic Quarterly Revunv 
“ in that justice wan, ou the whole, never better administered 
in India than at present. This even-handed justice in aU 
courts is the main cause of our contentment, happiness and 


►yalty.” 

On the whole ; ” but there is a defect crying for 
emedy— a defect in the administration of the 
riminal law. “So far as the Government, the 
olioy of England, and even the majority of officiate 
re concerned, there is no desire to unduly interfere, 
,ut the syetem works in such a way that the result does 
feet judicial independence ’’—particularly in the case 
t the Subordinate Magistrates. “It may not be 
one intentionally, it may be through ignorance, 
ut the effect of the interference is to make the 
iubordinate Magistrates feel that they have ^no dis- 
retion and no judgment of their own. The 
sndency to assimilate judicial to executive action 
n the part of the duplex officers is most natural, 
nd might easily account for improper interference, 
uite unintentional as well as intentional. Mr. 
those stives an instance of interference, adding the 
emark “ This sort of thing is of almost daily occur- 
ence • ” which may be taken to mean that criminal 
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counsel are perfectly familiar with such cases. Mr. 
Ghose refers to cases that he himself brought up to the 
High Court, with the result that the oonviction was 
quashed. “ Such a state of things,” he aids, “ causes 
much heart-burning among the people, who say, * We 
cannot get justice.’ ” Again : 

“Native magistrates, many my personal friends, have 
privately shown me documents which they could not make use 
of while in the sendee, asking mo whether there was no remedy 
to a state of things which compelled them to decide a case as 
directed, or bo told that they were insubordinate.” 

As regards even District and Sessions J udgos, who 
are subject only to the High Court, “ of late years,” 
saye Mr. Ghose, “ there has been a tendency on the 
part of the executivo to interfere indirectly even with 
their independence. District judges have recently 
cunplained bitterly of it.” Why, the evil influence 
has even penetrated to the highest places. “ The 
Bengal Government, or its secretary, only a short 
time ago published a resolution in the Calcutta 
Gazette censuring the Judges of the High Court for 
certain decisions they had given ?” Well may Mr. 
Ghose, a trained and experienced lawyer, exclaim: 
“The idea of a secretary in a Government office 
censuring Judges ! ” Mr. Ghose concludes that the 
tendency of the system must be to demoralise even 
young English officials whose training has been “in a 
purer and healthier judicial atmosphere,” while the 
effect upon native officials “is simply disastrous.” 
Here is a large and most serious indictment. It is 
preferred, on personal and professional knowledge, 
by the foremost criminal lawyer in Indian practice. 
It demands a serious answer — either refutation or 
remedy. Sir Charles Elliott offers *a refutation. 
What does that attempted refutation amount to ? 

It would be irrelevant to disarrange Sir Charles’s 
rotund periods about “the keynote of our success 
in Indian Administration” and “the rulers who best 
understood the wants of the country.” All this 
sort of superior assumption is eminently disputable. 
Anyhow, the personal opinion of an autocratic official 
is not to be taken for solid fact ; and Sir Charles 
Elliott may be counter-balanced by Sir Lepel Griffin, 
who has publicly declared that, in his opinion, 
“ there would be no inconvenience ”— to say nothing 
of friction or danger— “ in placing the whole of the 
Subordinate Magistrates under the Judge, and not 
under the Magistrate of a District.” The passage 
that Sir Charles quotes from Sir John Strachey has 
the vice of proving a vast deal too much. It comes 
to this : that to restrict the Magistrate to executive 
functions solely would be “ to deprive him of those 
powers which alone enable him to maintain his 
position as the local representative of Government.” 
The argument means just this, if indeed it means 
anything honestly definite. In fact, the Magistrate 
wohld suffer in prestige. Sir Charles Elliott, of 


course, regards any interference with “judicial 
independence” as unjustifiable; and by “judicial 
independence ” we take him to mean the absolute 
freedom of the Judge from control or influence in 
respect of the justice of any case that comes before 
him, and probably also any action of an executive 
official calculated to affect in any way the just 
determination of a case. Suoh, too, we apprehend, 
is Mr. Ghose’s interpretation of the expression, 
though Sir Charles affects to sneer at Mr. Ghose’s 
use of it. However, assuming that the right of 
executive interference is so limited, we venture to 
think that it will be no easy task to convince inde- 
pendent observers that the taking away of it would in 
the slightest degree affect the power of the Magistrate 
“ to maintain his position as the local representative 
of Government.” Without any such right, the 
Magistrate could perfectly well “collect all the 
threads of Government ” in his hands so as “ to 
enable him to use the knowledge of all for the 
purposes of each.” Again, it may be advantageous 
for a young judge to receive hints of experience 
from a veteran in the service. But we are very well 
satisfied that, if young judges cannot be decently 
fitted for their duties before appointment, -they 
should receive their lessons from the superior judges 
on appeal, and, if they are hopelessly backward, be 
dealt with by the Government on reports of superior 
judges that have sat on their judgments on appeal, 
or on local representations voicing popular dissatis- 
faction. 

“The opponents of the system,” says Sir Charles Elliott, 
“draw the picture of an officer who, because he has to some 
extent supervised and guided the police operations which end 
in the arrest of an accused person, becomes so biassed that he is 
unable to weigh aright the evidence which is produced on the 
trial.” 

Just ask an Englishman to combine in the person of 
the most estimable of police officers the functions of 
head constable and judge of his prisoners ! Be the 
officer ever so honest, the suggestion need but be 
uttered to be scouted. Not a man in England would 
trust the two offices to the Lord Ohief Justice — nor 
even to Sir Charles Elliott. 

With regard to the class of cases just referred to 
— where the executive head of the district, vfith 
direct control of the police, tries cases himself— Sir 
Charles admits that such cases are so few “ that no 
very serious evil would ensue if he did not possess 
the power,” Such exceptional cases could easily be 
provided for otherwise ; and the only argument of 
Sir Charles Elliott not already notioed— namely, that 
the law forbids certain offences committed by Euro- 
peans to be tried by native magistrates, that suspicion 
of bias or weakness might forbid political <4u$ee 
etUbree to be tried by natives, and that a lesson to a 
subordinate is occasionally useful— are too trivial to 
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dwell upon. The real question lies with the other 
set of eases — those that come before the subordinate 
magistrates. Apart from the financial argument 
(which Sir Charles does not discuss), and the argu- 
ment from 'the concentration of the threads of the 
different branches of Government in a single hand 
(which we have dismissed as valueless), Sir Charles 
Elliott relies on just one proposition more (the first 
half of which has also been dismissed as valueless), 
namely : 

* ‘that the subordinate rnagistratcs derive great benefit from 
the advice and guidanco of an experienced senior when they 
are young, and from the inspection of a peripatetic officer 
whether they are young or old, and that the substitution of 
the control of the judge for that of the district magistrate 
would defeat these ends.” 

The judge would not be peripatetic ; still, if it is 
impossible to get the work done by the younger 
officials without inspection, we do not see why peri- 
patetic judges should not be told off to go on circuit. 
Fundamentally, however, we are exceeding sceptical 
about the value of this peripatetic inspection. So 
long aB the record of every case can be called up by 
the superior judicial authority, and commented on 
fully and freely by technical experts, it is hard to 
see that an executive inspection is so utterly indis- 
pensable as to stand permanent in spite of profes- 
sional and popular dissatisfaction with the practical 
results. 

Sir Charles Elliott deals briefly with the cases cited 
by Mr. Ghose both in his Asiatic Quarterly article 
and in his Memorandum. To discuss each of these 
cases is manifestly impossible here ; but some re- 
marks upon them are necessary. First, however, we 
must notice a sentence of Sir Charles’s, which seems 
intended to oast general discredit on Mr. Ghose’s 
oases : 

“ The article,” he says, ‘‘contains a good deal of vague 
assertion, such as ‘ the people say, We oannot get justice, * an 
assertion which oan neither he proved nor disproved, but which 
is opposed to the experience of almost every careful and un- 
prejudiced observer who has visited or resided in India.” 

Then, on Sir Charles’s own statement, there are, after 
all, at leadftsoj^e “careful and unprejudiced observers ” 
whose experience agrees with Mr. Ghose. We take 
exception to the allegation that Mr. Ghose’s article 
contains a god&deal of, or indeed any, vague assertion ; 
and the example given by Sir Charles Elliott has 
been quoted above in its actual connexion. Mr. 
Ghose is evidently speaking as to his own experience, 
and such experience would afford not inconsiderable 
grounds even for a large generalisation, though it 
does not seem to ns that he intends to generalise. 
If he really means people in general, then it is a 
mere quibble to say that the assertion “can neither be 
proved nor disproved.” If a counsel in large practice 
tor a quarter of a century says that such and such is 
his experience, there must be something in it that 


demands attention ; it is exceedingly unlikely that 
the experience is unique. No doubt Sir Charles 
Elliott is a “careful and unprejudiced observer,” 
and his official eyes have seen nothing of the kind* 
But what does that prove against Mr. Ghose ? And 
how much is a Lieutenant-Governor permitted to 
see ? And how much of that modicum does the 
prejudice of class and office lead him to ignore ? 

Besides the impossibility of dealing with Sir 
Charles Elliott’s criticism of Mr. Ghose’s cases 
individually, from sheer lack of space, there is the 
further difficulty of lack of information as to details. 
No doubt Mr. Ghose will furnish a fitting answer in 
due course. But take the first case. This is a 
caso where a Deputy Magistrate, trying it, “ said to 
Mr. Manomohan Ghose that he must do so and so 
because he had received instructions to that effect 
from the District Magistrate.” Sir Charles Elliott 
complains that Mr. Ghose “ has chosen to keep us 
in the dark” on the point of the whole case — namely, 
the exact terms of “must do so and so.” What is 
‘ 1 so and so ” ? “ If , ” says Sir Charles, * ‘ it interfered 
in any way with the Deputy Magistrate’s judicial 
discretion .... then it was indefensible, and Mr. 
Ghose would have scored a real point if he could 
have asserted this. But if the order related only to 
a matter of procedure, .... then it cannot be 
asserted that anyone suffered injustice.” But what 
was the case adduced for, except that, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Ghose as a criminal lawyer, the instruc- 
tion did interfere with the Deputy’s judicial dis- 
cretion ? Is Mr. Ghose to' be set down as either a 
fool or a knaVe ? Sir Charles knows better. Take 
the second case. The accusation was against the 
District Magistrate for thrashing a native, and the 
Deputy Magistrate, “ without putting a single 
question, wrote on the complaint : ‘The case is 
manifestly false. I dismiss it, and I call upon the 
complainant to show cause why he should not be 
prosecuted for bringing a false charge’.” The 
District Magistrate, on hearing of the charge, at 
once admitted it, alleging great provocation. Sir 
Charles Elliott says he had personal knowledge of 
the case, and explains that the Deputy had just 
returned from some three months’ leave, necessitated 
by “cerebral derangement” resulting from overwork 
and exposure. The Deputy was, therefore, irre- 
sponsible. His action in the case, the Chief Secre- 
tary to Government wrote officially, “is in the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s (Sir Charles Elliott’s) opinio u 
inexplicable, except on the hypothesis that his mind 
has not yet regained its equilibrium.” This may, 
possibly, be the true explanation. But w it so ? 
How should Mr. Ghose know? Did an official, or 
any, surgeon certify it ? Sir Charles must be aware 
that there are people perverse enough to adopt other 
explanations no less probable. The ebullition of the 
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Deputy, in any case, conforms in a remarkable way 
to the general allegations in India as to the attitude 
of Anglo-Indians to Indians, and as to the relations 
of Subordinate Magistrates to their superiors. 
Enough. Let this sample suffice bere. We venture 
to believe that we have said enough to justify 
readers of Sir Charles Elliott’s article in holding 
judgment of its criticisms in suspense until Mr. 
Ghose — if he think it worth while — answers them 
in detail. More than that, if the reader will refer 
to the points of Mr. Ghose’ s indictment, briefly set 
forth above, he will see that there remain most serious 
allegations untouched by Sir Charles Elliott’s polemic. 1 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


At a special meeting of the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress, held at the offices, 84 
and 85, Palace Chambers, Westminster, on Friday, 
October 23rd, and attended by Sir W. Wedderburn, 
M.P. (chairman), Mr. W. C. Bonner jee, Mr. W. S. 
Caine, Mr. J. P. Goodridge, Mr. H N. Haridas, Mr. 
A. 0. Hume, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. H. J. 
Reynolds, and Mr. W. Martin Wood, it was unani- 
mously resolved, on the motion of Mr. Bonner jee, 
seconded by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, that Mr. W. S. 
Caine be elected the delegate of the British Com- 
mittee to the approaching meetings of the Indian 
National Congress at Calcutta. Mr. Caine leaves 
London on November loth, and will sail by the 
“ India.” His proposed route in India is as follows : 
December 6—10, Bombay; 11, Gwalior; 12, 13, 
Agra ; 14, Lucknow ; 15, Cawnpore ; 16, Allahabad ; 
17, 18, Benares ; 19, 20, Dinapore, Bankipore, Patna ; 
21 — 31, Calcutta; January 2 — 16, Burmah; 20 — 25, 
Madras ; 27, Sholapur ; 28, Poona ; 29„30, Bombay ; 
February 2— 4, Karachi; 5, Multan; 6, 7, Lahore; 
8, Amritsar; 9, Saharanpur; 10, 11, Delhi; 12, Jey- 
pore; 13, Ajmir; 14, Ahmedabad; 15, Baroda ; 
16 — 20, Bombay, and sail for England. 

In this connexion we may refer to the vacancy 
that has occurred in East Bradford, the constituency 
whioh was represented by Mr. W. 8. Caine in the 
last Parliament, but which was regained by the 
Conservative party last year at the General Election. 
Mr. Caine had to decide between contesting the seat 
once more and going out to India to the Congress. 
Had the prospect of winning the bye-election been 
good, Mr. Caine might have felt it more important 
to get back to Parliament. But the party organisation 
locally had, we understand, been neglected, and an 
independent Labour candidate was in the field. 
Mr. Caine has therefore preferred to stand by his 
Indian engagements. 

The. two Blue-books (C. 8,258 and 8,259) which 
have just been issued as the “ first report of the 
Royal Commission on the Administration of the 
Expenditure of India,” contain 586 and 412 pages 
respectively. It will be remembered that the Com- 
mission was appointed on May 24th, 1895, 

* 4 to enquire into the administration and management of the 
military and civil expenditure incurred under the authority of 

‘ A further article, by Mr. J. Daoosta, on this subject is 
Y>ri tiled at natfe 341. 


the Secretary of State for India in Council, or of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the apportionment of charge between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of India for purposes 
in whioh both are ihterested.” 

The “report ” proper occupies less than a single 
page. After reciting that the Commission began to 
hold sittings for the examination of witnesses on 
November 5th, 1895, and has since held 30 sittings, 
the report concludes 

“We are not yet in a portion to submit any recommenda- 
tions upon the questions referred to us, but we think it desirable 
to lay before your Majesty, without delay, the evidence whioh 
we have hitherto taken.” 


The first volume consists accordingly of the minutes 
of evidence, introduced by a valuable analysis which 
fills some 44 pages. The evidence is divided into 
three sections dealing respectively with the financial 
machinery of the Government of India, the progress 
of expenditure, and the apportionment of expenditure 
in which both Great Britain and India are interested. , 
Eor various reasons, we are informed, it was not 
found possible to complete the evidence in each 
section before taking up the next ; but, with a view 
to keeping the sections distinct, the evidence relating 
to each head, even though not taken on consecutive 
days, has been brought together. 

The second volume consists of appendices — that is, 
of documents handed in for the information of the 
Commission. These appendices, together with the 
evidence, contain a storehouse of information which, 
if not, like the history of Thucydides, a “possession 
for ever,” will at any rate supply students of Indian 
affairs with much valuable information for many 
years to come. It is interesting to note that three 
of the most important documents printed among the 
appendices were put in by 8ir William Wedder- 
burn, M.P. These are a note on the Indian Budget 
of 1894-5, a note on Sir H. Waterfield’s tables show- 
ing the progress of expenditure, and a memorandum 
putting into a convenient form the chief facts con- 
nected with expenditure during the past twenty 
years. We may add that the first and the last of 
these documents are dated from the office of the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress. 

Sir Robert Low, commander of the Chitral expedi- 
tion, was one of those who, on October 22nd, were 
presented with the freedom of the city of St. 
Andrews. In the course of a subsequent speech he 
permitted himself to use expressions that we may 
well contrast with the words of another aoldier who, 
as Sir Robert Low will doubtless admit, enjoyed 
some reputation in India : — 


Sir R. Low. 

(St. Andrews, October 
22nd, 1896.) 

44 It was well to recollect 
that they had won India by 
the sword, and that they held 
it by the sword, and if neces- 
sary they were prepared to 
defend India by the sword.” 


Lord Roberts 

(House of Lords, July 20th, 
1894.) 

44 The extraordinary posi- 
tion we occupy in India is 
mainly duo to the natives* 
firm reliance on our integrity 
and honesty of purpose, and 
on our determination to do 
what is right and best for 

them Our army iu 

India is altogether out of 
proportion small to the extent 
of frontier which it has to 


guard, the enormous area 
over whioh it is scattered, 
and the population whioh it 
is supposed to control.” 
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LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 


The Royal Commission which, thanks to the 
persistent efforts of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, was appointed in May of last year to enquire 
into “the administration and management of the 
“ military and civil expenditure incurred under the 
“ authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
“ Council, or of the Government of India, and the 
“ apportionment of charge between the Governments 
“ of theiJijited Kingdom and of India for purposes 
“ in which both are interested ” has at length issued 
the first portion of the evidence laid before it. The 
two Blue-books, which were laid in “ dummy ” upon 
the Table of the House of Commons before the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, and which, taken together, 
contain nearly a thousand pages, have been 
published just as we are on the point of going to 
press. It is im possible, therefore, in the present 
issTfCe of India to do more than briefly indicate the 
general scope of their contents. At the same time 
we present to our readers, in a separate Supplement, 
the full text of that part of the evidence in which 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the “Grand old Man” of 
-Indift i has had any share. It is the penalty of 


patriots like Mr. Naoroji to incur the fierce 
resentment of men who are equally incapable of 
appreciating their motives and of weighing their 
arguments. It was, therefore, to be expected that 
Anglo-Indian journalists of the baser sort, whose 
imaginations are not to be handicapped by mere 
facts, would distort and misrepresent the work of 
Mr. Naoroji, the Royal Commissioner, as they 
distorted and misrepresented the work of Mr. 
Naoroji, the momber of Parliament. Every poli- 
tician who does his duty fearlessly must run the 
risk of this kind of horseplay, and nobody could run 
it more cheerfully than Mr. Naoroji, whose indomit- 
able perseverance, quiet sincerity, and nobility of 
purpose have, we do not hesitate to say, beon a 
source not merely of admiration but of inspiration to 
many of the Englishmen of his acquaintance. Our 
Supplement, which is reprinted from the Com- 
mission’s reports, is issued, therefore, not so much 
for the confusion of Mr. Naoroji’s enemies as for the 
information of his friends. We may add that at a 
later stage in the proceedings of the Commission 
Mr. Naoroji will he called as a witness. This step is 
not only necessary to give authority to the important 
documents which Mr. Naoroji has handed in, but is 
eminently desirable in itself in view of his spocial 
knowledge and ripe experience. 

The two volumes which Lord Welby and his 
colleaguos have now issued are officially described 
as the “first report”. But the report itself does 
not fill a whole page out of the thousand. The 
substance of it is contained in the single sentence : 
“We are nftt yet in a position to submit any recorn- 
“ mendations upon the questions referred to us, but 
“ we think it desirable to lay before your Majesty, 

“ without delay, the evidence which we have hitherto 
“ taken.” This, it must be admitted, is a dis- 
appo in ting announcement. Indian questions “in 
“ the lump ” are so large and so intricate that 
every investigation of them is in danger of proving 
fruitless unless it disposes of the subject-matter 
piecemeal. This danger, which has been signally 
illustrated by the past history of Parliamentary 
enquiries into Indian affairs, led U6 at an early stage 
to express the hope that Lord Welby and his col- 
leagues might find themselves able to issue interim 
reports upon the respective “ watertight eompart- 
“ments” of the whole question referred t<f them. 
The adoption of this method seemed to have been 
secured when the Commission mapped out the field 
of its enquiries in three main sections : (i.) Financial 
Machinery ; (ii.) Progress of Expenditure ; and (iii.) 
Apportionment of Expenditure. The evidence whioh 
is now issued extends more or less, it is true, over 
all these sections. But it is concerned chiefly wi'h 
the first- -the question of financial machinery, which 
one would think it almost exhausts. We under- 
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stand, however, that the preparation of an interim 
report upon this first section has been postponed 
on the ground that two or three important witnesses, 
who have yet to be examined, are expected to have 
something to say to the question of machinery. If 
this is the case, it can only be described as an un- 
fortunate accident. We are very far from agreeing 
with the premature pessimists who say that no good 
can come out of the Commission. But we do not, 
on the other hand, disguise from ourselves (1) the 
fact that the terms of reference were by no means 
those which the Indian Parliamentary Committee 
desired, nor (2) the danger that, unless some mode 
of working piecemeal be contrived, the facts brought 
out by the Commission may be buried alive under 
their own excessive bulk. These two volumes are 
not, it must be confessed , an appetising bait to the 
“ average sensual man,” and to have waited to 
accumulate this mass of matter before communicating 
with the public is to put a premium upon human 
frailty and indifference. It is considerations like 
these that inspired our protest against the Com- 
mission’s original resolution to sit with closed doors 
— a resolution which, we are happy to think, it has 
now, however tardily, reconsidered. 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 


“ Omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset.” 
If the epigram be not strictly applicable to Lord 
Rosebery, the fault lies in the word “omnium.” 
Perhaps even if he had never become loader of the 
Liberal parly, not quite everybody would have 
agreed that he was a fit and proper person for the 
post. What is certain is that between March 10th, 
1894, when he became Prime Minister, and October 
6th, 1896, when he announced in a letter to the 
chief Liberal Whip that the leadership of the party, 
so far as he was concerned, was vacant, Lord Rose- 
bery disappointed the expectations of some of his 
admirers, while he incurred the unfavourable judg- 
ment of many sober critics. His retirement — the 
term “ resignation is hardly suitable — provided 
the newspapers with an absorbing topic for the 
greater part of a week. The silent acquiescence 
which has already superseded the excitement shows, 
rather* pathetically perhaps, as Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation also showed, how easily a public figure 
fades into the shadow. It may well be, however, 
that this state of the atmosphere is not less favour- 
able to a temperate survey of an important incident. 
Lord Rosebery’s letter to Mr. Ellis left much to be 
explained. Three causes were mentioned for the 
grave step upon which the writer had determined— 
(1) “apparent difference with a considerable mass 
“ of the Liberal Party on the Eastern Question,” (2) 


“ conflict of opinion with Mr. Gladstone,” and (3) 
the fact that “ scarcely from any quarter ” did Lord 
Rosebery “receive explicit support.” The letter 
added significantly that “this situation,” except 
with regard to Mr. Gladstone, was “not altogether 
new.” Obviously, therefore, it became necessary, as 
in the case of the Peloponnesian War, to distinguish 
the occasion from the cause. The distinction was 
pointed with sufficient clearness by Lord Rosebery 
himself in the eloquent, brilliant, and deplorable 
speech which he delivered at Edinburgh on Oct. 9th. 
That speech, far more effectively than his letter, 

“ cleared the air.” It showed that not merely on 
the Eastern Question, but throughout the field of 
foreign politics, Lord Rosebery differed funda- 
mentally from the mass of the Liberal party in 
purpose, in outlook, and in mental attitude. It 
showed further that his position as titular leader of 
the Liberal party had long seemed even to himself 
untenable, especially because, to recall an earlier 
phrase of his own, the doors of the House of Lords 
“ only open inwards.” As for Lord Rosebery’s 
attitude on the Eastern Question, the Spectator 
described him fairly enough as 

“ sitting down groaning, but inert, with a confession that 
Britain has grown too fat ever again to make an exertion at 
the call either of civilisation or of her own honour.” 

Similarly Mr. Leonard Oourtney, M.P., in an admir- 
able letter which appeared in the Times of October 
19th, wrote : — 

“What did Lord Rosebery say ? He is full of indignation 
over Armenian horrors. He has seen particulars too foul to 
be made public. W© have a right to interfere. But what 
then ? We are distrusted, if not detested, by every European 
Power. And we are so weak with swollen Empire that we are 
under hostages for at least twenty years to come. The weary 
Titan has become a fat Falstafl, obese and floundering, gorged 
beyond digestion, incapable of action.” 

Liberals who desired not to provoke European war, 
but to give the Concert of Europe a “lead,” were 
doubly disappointed that Lord Rosebery should urge 
such a conclusion at such a time. For they were dis- 
appointed to find that he regarded the British Empire 
as impotent, and they were also disappointed to find 
that, holding that view, he did not propose to remove 
the causes of impotence — “to purge ourselves,” as 
Mr. Oourtney put it, “ of the causes of offence to 
“ others and of weakness in ourselves” — but rather 
to dwell upon them as a basis of polioy. 

“ I am ruminating,” said Mr. Pickwick to Jingle 
on the coach, “ on the strange mutability of human 
“ affairs.” When Mr. Gladstone, in June, 1886, 
referred to Lord Rosebery at Manchester as “ the 
“ man of the future,” the promise of a distinguished 
career seemed to be assured# But it is interesting 
to note that some years afterwards— though before 
Mr. Gladstone’s resignation — the author of a series 
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of remarkably witty and far sighted articles on 
“ Our Public Men” wrote in the Daily Nem : — 

“ There is one good reason— perhaps two— why Lord Rose- 
bery should not succeed to the leadership of his party. He 
sits in the House of Lords, and he will be urgently needed in 
the direct conduct of foreign alfairs. The spectacle of a P rime 
Minister in a small and perpetual minority of legislators, 
whose right to legislate his followers denied, would not be 
dignifiod. The combination of the Foreign Office with the 
Premiership is the worst that could bo imagined, and means 
either no Foreign Secretary or no head of the Government.” 

When Lord Rosebery succeeded to the Premiership 
he ceased, indeed, to be Foreign Secretary. But, as 
he has himself admitted, his imprisonment in the 
House of Lords subjected him to disabilities which, 
grievous as they were .when his party was in Office, 
proved intolerable, in Opposition. There is no need 
to discuss rumours, which may or may not be 
malicious, charging Lord Rosebery’s colleagues with 
disloyalty to their chief. Nor need we attempt to 
answer the delicate question how far a strong and 
capable statesman in the House of Commons, is, or 
ought to be, debarred from competing with a nominal 
leader in the House of Lords. But we imagine that 
few will be disposed to dissent from the following pro- 
positions: that a considerable section of the Liberal 
party strongly disapproved of Lord Rosebery’s leader- 
ship from the first ; that, having become leader, he 
caused much disappointment and embarrassment 
to loyal Liberals by a series of unfortunate utterances, 
beginning with his speech about the “predominant 
partner” and ending with his remarks on the 
Armenian question ; and that, nowadays at any rate, 
it must necessarily be a grave cause of discomfiture 
to any Liberal leader, however strong, to be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined in the Ilouse of Lords. Hence 
it was, we take it, that the news of Lord Rosebery’s 
retirement, except as regards the moment and the 
ostensible causes of it, hardly seemed surprising; 
and the efforts of a certain section to reinstate him 
in the position which he had abdicated were speedily 
abandoned. The Executive Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation earned on October 14th 
a resolution whigh amounted to a decision that 
things nfiist take their course, and, at this moment, 
tha t is without doubt the opinion of the overwhelming 
majority of the Liberal party. 

Yet it would probably be untrue as well as unkind 
to say that Lord Rosebery has a brilliant future 
behind him. His speech at Edinburgh certainly 
does not leave the impression that it was intended 
to be its author’s last word to active politics. In 
this connexion, let us turn again to the keen 
observer from whom we have already quoted 

“It Is not Lord Rosebery’s Wit, nor his information— 
W hich i**oi after all, out of the way— nor his easy, genial, 
and gracious manners which interest people most in him. 
There is great oharm in mystery, and Lord Rosebery, 


perhaps as a result of his friendship with Mr. Disraeli, rather 
affects the mysterious. It is not, however, mere affectation. 
Lord Rosebery’s character is not a simple one, aud his career 
may yet puzzle those who think they know him best.” 

It seems to us that there was very much both in 
the manner and in the circumstanoes of Lord Rose- 
bery’s retirement to suggest not merely that he will 
be heard of, but that he will have to be reckoned 
with, in the future. We seem, that is, to detect 
more than a trace of implied menace between the 
lines, which causes us earnestly to hope that the 
Liberal party will, so to say, consolidate its judg- 
ment without delay on many important matters, not 
the least important being what is sometimes called 
“ Imperialism.” Meantime, tho question as to who 
should succeod Lord Rosebery has settled itself. 
His own reference to Mr. Asquith, like his earlier 
and curiously similar reference to Sir Edward Grey, 
belongs to a future which is comparatively distant. 
For the present, at any rate, Sir William Harcourt, 
the superlatively ablo leader of the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons, steps into the place which 
Lord Rosebery has vacated. The inevitableness of 
this succession was obvious at once to those who 
realised the exact situation that was brought about 
by Lord Rosebery’s retirement. What Lord Rose- 
bery did was to withdraw, not from any elective 
office, but from the vague and shadowy claims that 
are bequeathed to an ex-Premier by his expired 
Premiership. It has been well said that leadership 
of a party in Opposition is not an office at all, but a 
function. As, therefore, Sir William Harcourt was 
leader of the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
and as no successor to Lord Rosebery as leader of 
the handful*of Liberal peers could possibly supersede 
Sir William Harcourt in the estimation of the party, 
the leadership passed automatically to him— with- 
out, we may add, involving any fresh accession of 
substantial dignity or authority. The true test of 
leadership is, however, succession to the Premiership, 
which depends theoretically, indeed, upon the choice 
of the Crown, but really upon a Minister’s ability to 
form a Cabinet and unite his party. The time for 
that test is not yet, and many things may happen 
before it arrives. But for the present, at all events, 
the Liberal party is led by a statesman who, as 
readers of India may reflect with satisfaction, hates 
“ Jingoism ” and loves economy. 

WALTER PATER’S LAST WORK. 1 

The “ sadness of farewell ” that we feel when the 
news first reaches us of a great writer’s death is 
repeated as we finish the perusal of his posthumous 

1 “Gaston de Latonr: an Unfinished Romance.” By 
Walter Pater. Prepared for the press by Charles L. Shadwell. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 
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work, and realise, perhaps more vividly than before, 
the measure of our loss. Especially must this be 
the case when each book bears strongly the impress 
of the same individual genius, owes its charm to the 
same graces of style, or the same special gift of 
intuition and apprehension. Mr. Pater’s last writings 
are not, as has so often happened with men of less 
power or less fortitude to bear success, inferior 
oopies of his earlier work. Each of the volumes 
that came from the press during his lifetime, at long 
though decreasing intervals, had a character of its 
own and carried author and reader into fresh sur- 
roundings ; yet in each the charm was essentially the 
same — every sentence, almost, was one that he only 
could have written precisely as it stood. And now 
we may add this further praise, with hearty thanks 
to Mr. Shadwell, his literary executor, for having 
carried out scrupulously what would certainly have 
been Mr. Pater’s own wishes — that each of the three 
volumes published since his death (with the exception 
of a single unrevised chapter in this last, inserted to 
supply a necessary link) not only contains what the 
world will not willingly let die, but is as finely 
perfect, as free from signs of undue baste or want of 
revision, as the volumes that preceded. Let us hope 
that it will never be in the power of the strange 
species of hangers-on upon literature who prey upon 
fragments of forgotten manuscript, to detract from 
Mr. Pater’s achieved perfection by the publication 
of what he himself would never have brought to the 
light. That kind of outrage upon literature is so 
serious, as well as so common, that reference to it is 
not wholly superfluous. But the particular degree 
of atrocity that would attach to it in {his case can 
only be appreciated by those who understand what 
were Mr. Pater’s methods of work. 44 I have known 
“writers of every degree,” said Mr. Gosse in the 
interesting biographical study that he contributed 
to the Contemporary Review of December, 1894, “ but 
“never one to whom the act of composition was 
“ such a travail and an agony as it was to Pater. In 
“ his earlier years the labour of lifting the sentences 
4 was so terrific that any one with less fortitude 
44 would have entirely abandoned the effort. I recol- 
44 lect the writing of the opening chapters of 4 Marius,’ 
44 and the stress that attended it— the intolerable 
44 languor and fatigue, the fevers and the cold fits, the 
“ grey hours of lassitude and insomnia, the toil as at 
44 a deep petroleum well when the oil refuses to flow,” 
It is worth while to recall Mr. (fosse’s description 
of Pater’s actual method : 

< < So conscious was he of the modifications and additions which 
would supervene that he always wrote on ruled paper, leaving 
each alternate line blank. On this broad canvas of alternate 
lines Pater would slowly begin to draw hie composition, the 
cartoon of what would in time be a finished essay. In the 
first draft the phrase would be a bald one ; in the blank 
alternate line he would at leisure insert fresh descriptive or 


parenthetical clauses, other adjectives, more exquisitely related 
adverbs, until the space was filled. might then be supposed 
that the MS. was complete. Far from it! Cancelling sheet 
by sheet, Pater then began to copy out the whole — as before, 
on alternate lines of copy-book pages ; this revise was treated 
in the same way— corrected, enlarged, interleaved, as it wore, 
with minute shades of feoling and more elaborate apparatus of 
parenthesis.” 

In Pater’s case, at any rate, the definition of 
genius as “an infinite capacity for taking pains ” 
was not so far from tbe truth as it sometimes seems. 

But, of course, there was more in his genius than 
the taking of pains — first, and above all, that ex- 
quisite sensitiveness to external impressions that 
made it “ almost physical pain ” to him, we are told, 
44 tp be shown too much.” This it is that gives their 
unique charm to his descriptions — his faculty for 
seizing and expressing those half-tones or subdued 
lights that the ordinary observer misses because 
they do not obtrude themselves upon him. 44 The 
“ influence of cool places, quiet houses, subdued light, 
44 tranquillising voices ” — (the phrase is Mr. Pater’s 
own, in a context that does not matter now)— wo do 
not wholly miss the charm of these things, but the 
spell that they exert upon us becomes more intense 
from the day that we first read Mr. Pater. 

“We’re raado so that we love, 

When first wo see them painted, things wo have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ... . 

Art was given for that.” 

It is not quite that; we did love these things 
before ; but art makes us conscious of our love, and 
so deepens it for us. To each of Mr. Pater’s sym- 
pathetic readers that happens, in some measure, 
which is told of his latest hero, Gaston de Latour : 

“His new imaginative culture had taught him to value 
‘surprises 7 in nature itself ; the quaint, exciting charm of the 
mistletoe in the wood, of the blossom before the leaf, the cry 
of passing birds at night. Nay ! the most familiar details of 
nature, its daily routine of light and darkness, beset him now 
with a kind of troubled and troubling eloquence. The rain, 
the first streak of dawn, the very sullenness of the sky, had a 
power only to be described by saying that they seemed to be 
moral facts.” 

To this wonderful power of insight and interpre- 
tation were added other qualities. The range of his 
subjects was wide : early Greek religion, the native 
Italian religion, Plato and Platonism, Borne in 
Imperial times, the art and thought of the 
Benaissanoe, English poetry. * The study that quali- 
fied him to write of all these subjects proved his 
44 infinite capacity for taking pains ” hardly less 
than his method of composition. And to treat of 
them all as profoundly as he did, he needed an 
intuition into the life and thought of other periods 
of history as subtle and penetrating as his intui- 
tion into the charm of certain aspects of Nature 
or of art. Once more, to the delicate sensibility of 
the eye must have been added an almost equally 
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delicate sensibility of ear. Without this he could 
never have attained the exquisite modulation of 
phrase which, even taken by itself, stamps his work 
as a new achievement in English prose. Mr. Gosse’s 
claim that his friend’s writings have “ already become 
“ part oi the classic literature of England ” is not 
too strongly worded. There are passages in “Modern 
“ Painters ” that soar to greater heights than Pater 
ever reached, and their careless magnificence carries 
the reader captive more easily and more completely 
than Pater’s quiet and careful elaboration. Pater, 
moreover, came after Ruskin, it is only just to re- 
member, and learnt much from him in his earlier 
stages, however widely he departed from his master’s 
style and doctrine as he came to his own late 
maturity. But when all deductions have been made, 
and when it has been conceded that Pater’s style 
often carries over- elaboration to the verge of 
obscurity, one may still hazard the prediction that 
Pater’s prose will maintain, like Euskin’s, a secure 
place among the glories of Victorian literature. 

“ Gaston de Latour,” the unfinished romance now 
published in book-form, was probably begun by 
Mr. Pater soon after the completion of “Marius.” 
Five chapters appeared in 1889 in Macmillan , and 
another in the Fortnightly Review ; one new chapter 
only is added, as has been already mentioned, to 
supply a necessary link between chapters five and 
seven. “ The work, if completed,” says Mr. Shad- 
well, “would have been a parallel study of character 
u to ‘ Marius the Epicurean ; ’ the scene shifted to 
“ another age of transition, when the old fabric of 
u belief was breaking up, and when the problem of 
u man’s destiny and his relations to the unseen wus 
u undergoing a new solution. The interest would 
u have centred round the spiritual development of a 
li refined and cultivated mind, capable of keen en- 
u joyment in the pleasures of the senses and of the 
“ intellect, but destined to find its complete satisfac- 
tl tion in that which transcends both.” A writer in 
the Athenwum states, as a fact of personal knowledge, 
what Mr. Shadwell suggests as a possibility, that the 
author was himself dissatisfied with the framework 
which he had begun and deliberately abandoned it. 
As the interest lies not in the plot, but in the mental 
history of an elect soul, or in the picture of the 
conflict of forces in an age of transition, the chapters 
that remain suffer far less from their abrupt termi- 
nation than would be the case with an ordinary 
novel. We have pictures, complete enough in them- 
selves, of Gaston, in the isolation of his boyhood, in 
a lonely French chateau ; of his Bojourn as a clerk 
in order b in the episcopal household of Chartres, and 
of the influence upon him, attractive and repellent, 
of the less sensitive minds of his associates and of 
the worldly bishop ; of his sudden awakening to 
“modernity,” to the over-mastering power of con- 


temporary poetry, “ as veritable, as intimately near, 
“ as corporeal, as the new faces of the hour, the 
“ flowers of the actual season.” Then comes a 
visit to the pagan Ronsard, the poet whose in- 
fluence had wrought such a change in him, at 
the priory of Croix-Val ; and then a visit to the 
sceptical Montaigne, with his “ keen, constant, 
“ changeful consideration of men and things”; and, 
finally, after a dim vision of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, we listen with Gaston on Whit 
Sunday in Baris to a pantheistic sermon from 
Giordano Bruno, “that true son of the Renaissance,” 
with his “large, antique, pagan ideas.” Gaston 
had awakened, after his interview with Ronsard, to 
the consciousness of a conflict, no longer “ mere bad- 
neighbourship,” between two ideals that made rival 
claims upon him. The new religion of the Renais- 
sance “came in part, avowedly, as a kind of conse- 
“ oration of evil, and soemed to give it the beauty of 
“ holiness.” The story fails us before Gaston has 
made peace between the warring forces or found the 
solution of the world-old problem. 

And so wo come back to the “ sadness of fure- 
“ well.” It is softened, however, by the thought that 
this volume and its fellows, unlike that which they 
most nearly resemble, the intimate talk of a wise 
and gracious friend, remain an abiding possession. 
Ever and anon we can escape from the noise and 
dust of life to these “quiet houses,” absorb awhile 
their restful “subdued light,” listen to their “tran- 
“ quillising voices.” 


SIR C. ^ELLIOTT ON THE DEFENSIVE. 

By J. T) acosta. 

In an article published in the October number of 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Sir Charles Elliott, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, undertakes to de- 
fend the practice adopted by the Indian Government 
of vesting its collectors of revenue with judicial 
powers which enable them to sit in judgment over 
their own acts and the acts of their subordinates. 
Complaints of the miscarriage of justice and of 
grievous wrongs suffered by the people under a 
system so anomalous have been frequent for years, 
and have recently become louder and louder, owing 
to the persistent continuance of the evil. Referring 
to those complaints, Lord Kimberley, in May, 1898, 
admitted that the system was contrary to right and 
good principle, but pleaded that it was impossible at 
the time to find the finanoial means of making the* 
necessary reform. The plea thus adduced for leav- 
ing the administration of justice in an avowedly 
impaired condition seems scarcely admissible in view 
of the millions of Indian revenue which are annually 
spent in trans- frontier expeditions for acquiring the 
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territory of our Afghan neighbours, who give us no 
cause to fear for the security of our borders, and 
whose country is much too poor to yield any revenue 
adequate to the maintenance of a British garrison in 
it. Those expeditions have thus entailed a diversion 
of Indian revenue from its legitimate use— namely, 
the promotion of welfare among our Indian fellow- 
subjects. At the same time, the anomalous system 
of judicial administration, now defended by Sir 0. 
Elliott, constitutes a breach of public faith as pledged 
by the British Government in the following passage 
of Regulation II. of 1793 : — 

“The Revenue officers must be deprived of their judicial 
powers. All financial claims of the public, when disputed 
under the regulations, must be subjected to the cognizance of 
Courts of Judicature superintended by judges, who, from their 
official situations, and the nature of their trusts, shall not only 
be wholly uninterested in the result of their decisions, but 
bound to decide impartially between the public and tho pro- 
prietors of land, and between the latter and their tenants. The 
Collectors of revenue must not only bo divested of the power of 
deciding upon their own acts, hut rendered amenable for them 
to Courts of Judicature, and collect the public duos subject to 
a personal prosecution for every exaction exceeding the amount 
which they are authorised to demand on bohalf of the public, 
and for every deviation from the regulations prescribed for the 
collection of it.” 

The highly beneficial results, both political and 
financial, of the regime inaugurated in 1793, are 
matters of history. They have been seriously 
impaired, however, by the subsequent revival of the 
condemned system of appointing revenue- collectors 
to preside in Law Courts — a system which obviously 
facilitates the enforcement of fiscal demands illegally 
assessed, and is repugnant to every sense of fairness 
and justice. Sir C. Elliott contends, however, that 
4 ‘the system has great merits and advantages, that 
it in no way trenches on judicial independence, and 
that no valid proof has been adduced of any evil 
arising from it.” He goes on to say : — 

“I cannot do better than quote from Sir J. Strachey’s 
“ India” : 4 We often hear of demands for the more oomplete 
separation of Executive and Judical functions in India ; but 
they are demands based on the assumption that because it is 
good for England, it is good for India. There could .be no 
greater error.’ ” 

The argument thus denounced by Sir J. Strachey 
is no doubt puerile, and its inapplicability here is 
self-evident. But when and by whom has it been 
adduced? It does not appear iu the petitions and 
other papers on the subject published in recent 
years. Sir 0. Elliott further states : — v 

44 The more important item in the District Magistrate's 
power consists in his control over the Subordinate Magistrates ; 
and it is this which is attacked on the plea that he uses, or 
may use, this oontrol to affect their judicial independence. I 
fully agree of oonrse that any such interference would be 
unjustifiable; but I maintain that sueh cases, if they have- 

occurred, have been most exceptional That anyone 

/should say to a subordinate 4 1 consider this man guilty and 


you must decide him to be so,' would be monstrous ; but no 
one has asserted that interference of the kind takes plaoe." 

This concluding statement is calculated to cause 
considerable surprise to those who have informed 
themselves on the subjeot, seeing that, in some of 
the very cases commented upon in Sir 0. Elliott s 
article, interference of the very kind he alludes to — 
namely, interference with the judicial discretion of 
a judge — was most prominently complained of ; and 
the deliberate and continuous character of the inter- 
ference practised, for example, in the Maimansingh 
case, together with its submissive acceptance by the 
Subordinate Magistrate, testifies that such inter- 
ference was not exceptional, but habitual — a con- 
clusion which is confirmed by the fact that the 
District Magistrate who committed that 44 monstrous” 
illegality was never punished for his delinquency. 
It becomes necessary to quote some particulars of 
tho suit in support of the assertions just made — a 
task which oilers, however, no great difficulty, as 
the proceedings in the trial were fully published. 

Raja Surya Kant Acharya, the victim in the 
Maimansingh case, is a wealthy landowner, much 
esteemed for his liberality and bis public spirit. In 
August, 1892, Sir C. Elliott, when laying the founda- 
tion stone of the Maimansingh Waterworks, the 
erection of which was due to the Raja's liberality, 
said: 44 The many acts of utility and charity of 
R&ja Surya Kant Acharya merit the esteem of the 
public, and be is reckoned as the leading benefactor 
of the district.” The Raja is the head of an ancient 
Brahman family, and is said to be popular in society, 
with Englishmen as well as with his own country- 
men. Nevertheless he incurred the enmity of the 
British authorities in Bengal under the following 
circumstances. 

Certain prominent measures had recently been 
initiated by the Government, which caused great 
dissatisfaction among the people. Those measures 
were:— 

(i.) The abolition of trial by jury for offences 
against the person ; 

(ii.) The appointment of a Government officer to 
assess Municipal rates and taxes ; and 

(iii.) The imposition on the Municipalities of cer- 
tain financial burdens which had always been borne 
by the Imperial Treasury. 

These measures, on being proposed, encountered 
intense and growing opposition from the community, 
and the Government took steps to get its own officers 
elected to preside over the Municipalities for the 
obvious purpose of overcoming the opposition* The* 
District Collector-Magistrate of Maimansingh was 
accordingly nominated for the post of Chairman of 
the Maimansingh Municipal Board. But he was un- 
successful at the election, and ascribed his failure to 
the influence of the R6j&. He had previously sent 
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a report to the Government, in whioh the following 
remarks were inserted : — 

“ The R£ijk appears to be facile prineepi in power and in- 
fluence. He is a man of energy and determination and con- 
siderable force of character. A single powerful rich man can 
smash a Municipality with litigation. This detors the Muni- 
cipality from effecting improvements whioh they would other- 
wise effect.’ * 

These remarks are reticent as to how legitimate 
Municipal improvements could be prevented, under 
the circumstances, by litigation. But they pointedly 
call the attention of the Government to the Magis- 
trate’s opinion, that the R6ja is a man who would 
have to be reckoned with when unpopular measures 
were contemplated by the authorities. It was ac- 
cordingly devised to destroy that popularity and 
break that force of character which had been repre- 
sented as mischievous ; and the means adopted for 
executing that device were, to subject the Raja to 
public humiliations calculated to lower him in the 
eyes of his countrymen, and impress him with the 
irresistible power of the Executive, and of the 
inutility of his opposing its will. In pursuance of 
that scheme a fictitious suit 1 was instituted, charging 
the Baja with a public nuisance, alleged to have been 
caused through his interference with the flow of 
rain-water in a ditch which ran along a wall of his 



Before the suit was heard, a gang of labourers, 
accompanied by twenty constables armed with rifles, 
invaded the RdjiVs palace, broke down the wall just 
mentioned, and cut a drain through the palace 
grounds, an order being sent at the same time to 
the Baja warning him that, if he rebuilt that 
wall, he would be prosecuted for disobedience 
to the lawful order of a public servant. The in- 
tention pf subjecting the Baja to public humilia- 
tion was further manifested at the trial of the 
suit by his being made to stand in the dock by 
the side of a low criminal while the latter was 
being sentenced to imprisonment. 

The trial was unnecessarily protracted for a week. 
At its conclusion the Rdja, filed a Statement setting 
forth that the prosocution had been instituted and 
carried on without a$y reasonable cause, and 
amounted to a malicious' prosecution ; that there 
never was any nuisance; that the prosecutor must 
have been aware of the fact; and that a State- 
ment signed by the prosecutor, and plaoed on the 

1 The suit is characterised as 44 fictitious ” on the authority 
of th e evide n ce produced at the trial, and of Sir C. Elliott’s de- 
claration in a Government Resolution promulgated by him with 
reference to the suit, in whioh he said: 4 ‘Mr. Phillips’s 
indiscretion is aggravated by the fact thit he instituted a 
criminal proseoution for a nuisance without any oompl&int 
having been made to him on the subject, and without oonsulting 
a medical authority or a sanitary expert as to the existence of 
the alleged nuisance.” 


record of the case, contained assertions absolutely 
devoid of foundation. 

Two days later the Assistant-Magistrate, who had 
tried the case, delivered his judgment, convicting 
the Rdja and sentencing him to a fine of Bs. 500, or 
imprisonment for twenty days. The Baja appealed 
from this judgment to the Sessions Court of Maiman- 
singh on the following among other grounds : — 

That the Assistant Magistrate had been illegally and 
improperly influenced in his judgment by instructions and 
advice, written as well as verbal, given from time to time by 
the prosecutor. 

That the Assistant Magistrate ought not to have permitted 
the prosecutor to convorse with him out of Court or to advise 
or instruct him in any way regarding the case. 

That the Assistant Magistrate, in ordering him to stand in 
the dock, acted in an illegal and unwarrantable manner, and 
that the sole object of doing so was to insult and annoy him. 

That the Assistant Magistrate ought not to have placed on 
the record the statement drawn up by the prosecutor con- 
taining matters of prejudice against him and his Counsel. 

At the hearing of the appeal, the Judge handed to 
the Bdja’s counsel a letter he had received from the 
prosecutor desiring him to alter the charge on which 
the Assistant-Magistrate had adjudicated, alleging 
that the latter had intended to make the alteration 
while he was trying the case. Thereupon the Baja’s 
counsel said : — 

44 1 must express my surprise that the Assistant Magistrate 
should so far have forgotten himself as to oblige Mr. Phillips 
with a note such as he wanted, more than a fortnight after the 
decision of the case. In his note (attached to Mr. Phillips’s 
letter) Mr. Halifax not only says that he intended to convict 
the R&jfi of a public nuisance, but ventures to acouse those who 
have alleged tjiat the R&jfi was acquitted of that offence, with 
4 wilful perversion of the truth.’ I am ono of those who made 
the allegation, and I emphatically repeat that Mr. Halifax 
acquitted the R&ji of that offenoe in spite of anything Mr. 
Halifax may now choose to say to the contrary, to oblige Mr. 
Phillips. We have nothing to do with Mr. Halifax’s intention 
expressed more than a fortnight afterwards. Mr. Halifax is 
young and inexperienced, and the responsibility of this sad 
exhibition attaches to some one else who ought to have 
known better.” 

The hearing of the appeal presented other features 
also,* which deserve the particular attention of the 
public. The Judge after stigmatising as “ im- 
proper ” the prosecutor’s attempt to influence him in 
his judicial decision, said that the code of criminal 
procedure gave him the power to alter the conviction 
as suggested by the prosecutor ; but that he would 
not avail himself of that power, beoause he thought 
that it was desirable that the proceedings should end 
in his Court. Why he thought so, and for whom it 
was desirable that the proceedings should not go 
further, the Judge did not say. But the point is 
explained by the fact that the Government particularly 
desire that appeals in cases reflecting on the conduct 
of their officers should be prevented, wherever 
possible, from reaching a High Court. This 
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explanation would scarcely apply if Sessions Judges 
in India were trained lawyers and independent 
.judges. But they possess neither qualification. 
They are members of the Civil Servioe, depending 
for their advancement, in a great measure, on the 
goodwill of their employers. 

The Assistant Magistrate’s judgment was reversed 
by the Sessions Judge of Maimansingh, without the 
grounds of the appeal having been publicly examined, 
and the Rdjd was left without any constitutional 
means of obtaining redress for the grievous wrongs 
he had suffered, the action of the Government 
officers concerned might, perhaps not inappropriately, 
be compared to a foul conspiracy, the partial success 
of which would not have been achieved, had the 
unprincipled system of vesting executive officers 
with judicial powers not been revived and continued 
as it has been, and had the purity and high tone of 
British Law Courts been carefully maintained in 
the provincial tribunals in India. 


INDIAN EXPEN DITUEE. 


HOW IT HAS GROWN DURING THREE DECADES. 


We reproduce below a table giving a “ Compari- 
son of TnREE Stages of Increase in Indian 
Expenditure, during the last thirty years — that is 
from 1864-5 to 1894-5.” 

This statement, we understand, was placed before 
Lord Welby’s Commission at a very early period 
in its enquiries, before any definite plan as to the 
course and scope of its investigations had been 
settled between the Chairman and his colleagues. 

The compiler of the table, Mr. W. Martin Wood, 
was of opinion that some such compendious survey, 
at once concise and inclusive, of the Commission’s 
chief field of enquiry, would prove useful. Experi- 
ence has shown that those who plunge into enquiries 


connected with the huge, and, at first sight, com- 
plicated subject of Indian finanoe, are apt to become 
entangled in details and cross-references, thereby 
sometimes losing sight of the large totals and broad 
facts of the subject. 

These broad facts are often as much as busy 
public men at home can readily take in, and they 
are sometimes sufficient for their guidance as bearing 
on the essential matters in respect of which they are 
required to exercise their independent and responsi- 
ble judgment. It was, perhaps, partly for lack of 
some broad review and concise summary of the very 
valuable evidence, collected some twenty years ago, 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
1871-4, that its interim and fragmentary reports, 
weighty though parts of them were, failed to make 
an adequate impression upon responsible statesmen 
of that period. 

It is not claimed, we understand, that each set of 
figures in Mr. Wood’s tables will coincide with 
corresponding accounts that may be eventually 
brought out in the Commission’s report. But they 
are taken from the Statistical Abstracts and other 
official returns, so that whatever minor variations 
may occur, arising out of changes in the form of 
account since the earlier period, the comparison will, 
wo believe, bo found substantially correct. 

Though the compiler of these tables — whose ex- 
perience of Indian finance is closer, and dates from 
a longer period (save in one notable instance) than 
that of any member of the Commission — has not 
appended any note or argument to his comparison, 
its chief results will be appreciated even by the 
casual reader. Thus it will be seen that the annual 
State expenditure proper of India has increased by 
over sixty per cent, since 1865, and nearly thirty 
per cent, on the increased expenditure of 1875. 

It is the enormous increase in India’s oharges 
since 1875 which is the great fact the Boyal Com- 
mission has to take account of and record its judg- 
ment upon, for increase in annual outlay is still 


Comparison of Three Stages of Increase in Indian Expenditure during the last Thirty Years, 


that is, from June, 1864-5, to 1894-5. 


Heads of Expenditure, ETC. 

1861-5. 

1874-5. 

1884-5. 

1894-5. 

Increase. 

(a) Grom Expenditure ... 

Deduct chief itemB of outlay not being 
Administrative Charge* 

Opium — Cultivation ana Collection .. 
Salt — Production and Collection 
Railways — Working Expenses 

Ex. | Kx. 

45,840,000 

2,325,780 1 

462,130 j 

1,565,430 | 

4,353.310 

Rx. ~T Rx. 

| 57,690,000 

! 

1 2,660.300 ! 

492,680 | 

4,086,000 | 

— 7,137.980 

Rx. 

2,906.640 

449,328 

12,949,300 

Kx. 

71,366,070 

16,305.274 

Rx. 

1,646,400 

497,600 

23,629,400 

Rx. 

94,103,000 

25,771,400 

Rx7 

48,823,600 

(M State Expenditure (Civil and Military) 
(c) Army Chahobs (adding Military Works 
charged to Revenue and deducting 

Receipts) 

{ d \ Civil Expenditure (including Post, 
Telegraph and Mint) 

41,486,660 

15,888,060 

60,552,020 

15,684,000 

... 

55,000,790 

17,466,424 


68,390,200 

24,334,800 

26,308,540 

8,446,740 

26,508,600 

34,967,420 

... 37,544,372 

44,057,400 

18,458,800 

(<■) Aggregate (Net) Military Expendi- 
ture (in three decades) 

Bx.162, 464,818 

To the decade ending 1881-5 must be added ) 

. the contribution irom the British Trea- > 
sury, five millions sterling, approximately j 

184,929,075 

5,850,000 

220,663,743 
(Includes Special 
Defence Works.) 

58,098,925 




190,779,076 




j ) Public Debt at the period 

S Rx 74,457,681 
"l £26,125,100 

69,757,078 

48,876,116 

... 

98,182,425 

69,271,088 


104,849,278 

110,109,490 

Rx.29, 891,597 
£89,984,390 

( fj ) Council Bills drawn for in the year ... 

ih) Home Charges during the year 

( J ; Excess of India's Exports over Imposts 
Ik ) Arrears due from Guaranteed Rail- 
way Companies for interest in excess 
of net earnings 

£6,729,473 
£4,997,495 
... Ex, 19, 960,000 

£ 6 , 660,000 

10,841,615 
... ~ 12,905,685 

13.620.000 

24 . 629.000 

... 

13,758,900 

17,627,406 

15,680,000 

25 , 949,613 


15,632,800 

15,694,500 

34,082,000 

13 , 185,016 

8,802,827 

10 , 597,006 
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going on. The most serious economical consideration 
in this connexion is that the increase is mainly in 
the unproductive portion of India’s outlay, and in that 
which goes more than any other to swell the Home 
Charges, thereby making the burden on India’s 
industry and revenues more difficult to bear. It 
will be seen from the tables that whereas the 
aggregate Military Expenditure in the decade 
ending 1874-5 was Ex. 162,464,818, in the decade 
ending 1894-5, this unproductive outlay had reached 
the enormous figure of Ex. 220,563,743 ; and, by the 
same token, the annual drafts of the Secretary of 
State at the latter period stood at nearly half as 
much again as in 1875. 

Meantime the Debt of India has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. As will be seen from the table it was 
in 1894 about twice the amount it stood at in 1864-5. 
With regard to the sterling debt so largely increased 
even since 1875, there is this qualification to be 
noted — some ten to fifteen millions of it represent 
cost of the East Indian and other railway companies 
when taken over by the State, thereby so far reducing 
its item of “ arrears due for Guaranteed Bail way 
Companies.” 


8IE W. WEDDERBURN’S PROPOSAL FOR A 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN FINANCE. 


The Manchester Guardian , of September 28th, 
devoted its first leading article to a discussion of 
Sir W. Wedderburn’s article on “The Indian 
Budget Farce,” which appeared in our last issue. 
The Guardian wrote : — 

If the expressions of regret so common after an 
Indian Budget sitting of the House of Commons 
that Parliament gives too little attention to the 
affairs of India are not mere platitudes, they are at 
least singularly fruitless. Our consciences are stirred 
for a moment, and then, unless some untoward event 
or some pressing question of policy arises, little is 
heard of India again in Parliament until, at the 
fag-end of another session, the annual Financial 
Statement is once more brought under the notice of 
a wearied House. An earnest protest on this subject, 
entitled “ The Indian Budget Farce,” appears in the 
October number of India. The writer, 8ir William 
Wedderburn, has had a long experience in the civil 
administration of India* and is one of the small band 
of men in the House of Commons who add to their 
knowledge a deep interest in its welfare. We may 
not altogether agree with his view that the annual 
Budget debate is a discreditable farce,” but every- 
one who is alive to British responsibilities and 
British interests in India is made painfully aware 
once a year, if not oftener, that the work of Parlia- 
ment in the comprehension and control of Indian 
affairs is very slaoxly performed. This is not merely 
a question of conscience. Persistent neglect of an 
important duty brings after it, as a natural con- 
sequence, a loss, or at least a serious weakening, of 
authority. And there are signs of a tendency on the 
part of Indian administrative departments to act 


with less regard to the oversight of Parliament than* 
they would if it were known that its oontrol was- 
steadily and effectively exercised. To say this is 
not to cast any slight upon the persons who carry on 
the administration of India. It is simply a matter 
of common experience that when those who are 
charged with high responsibilities give little heed to 
the duties which they involve, the powers attached 
to them have a way of passing partly or entirely into* 
other hands. The appeal now made touches, there- 
fore, very closely the self-respect of every member 
•of Parliament and of every Englishman who has any 
care for the efficiency of British rule in India. 

What is the remedy for a neglect of duty which 
is freely acknowledged ? The quickening of public 
interest in Indian affairs sufficiently to impress our 
representatives in Parliament is hardly to be looked 
for, because, although many men and several con- 
stituencies are closely concerned in various ways* 
with the welfare of India, those who have knowledge 
enough to bo able to form intelligently founded' 
opinions on Indian questions must always be a small* 
minority. Some good may, no doubt, be done in 
this direction, but anything like effectual reform 
must proceed from a change in the method of deal- 
ing with these questions in Parliament itself. Place 
must be found for the consideration of the Financial 
Statement and of important questions of policy by 
the whole House before the minds of members have- 
become jaded, or else these must be submitted to a 
specially appointed body. The latter is the course 
advocated by Sir William Wedderburn. Towards 
the close of last session he put forward a proposal to 
the effect that a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons should be charged with the duty of 
examining and reporting upon the East India 
accounts. This method would, he considered, be- 
simply an application to the Indian Financial State- 
ment of a practice already existing with reference to 
the accounts of the United Kingdom. The answer* 
of the Secretary of State for India was remarkable. 
He denied that the control of Parliament over Indian 
finance could be made more real than it is, and held 
that the financial supervision exercised in India is 
u more efficacious than any control which could be 
exercised in this country would be.” That is as 
much, or nearly as much, as to say that the sub- 
mission of the Financial Statement to the House of 
Commons is a mere form. If that be the official 
view of the matter, it is surely one which cannot be 
acknowledged by Parliament without the virtual 
abdication of one of its most important functions. 
Writing in 1879, Mr. Fawcett said: “No one can 
reasonably desire that the English Parliament should 
perpetually meddle in the details of Indian adminis- 
tration. It should, however, never be forgotten 
that when the East India Company was abolished 
the English people became directly responsible for 
the government of India.” A little later, alluding 
particularly to its financial administration, he en- 
forced the necessity of “ careful Parliamentary 
enquiry.” He added : “ Among the many reasons 
that may be urged in favour of such an enquiry, it 
may be mentioned that the experience of the past 
has shown that it is in the highest degree desirable* 
that Indian affairs should be periodically investi- 
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-gated. In the days of the Company such an 
investigation was ensured at regular intervals, 
because the Charter of the Company, from which it 
derived its authority, was ouly granted for twenty 
years, and each renewal of the Charter was invari- 
ably preceded by a Parliamentary enquiry.” 

Other eminent authorities might be quoted to 
show that for years after India was brought under 
the direct administration of the Crown the control of 
Parliament was deemed a matter of the highest 
importance, especially in regard of its finances. To 
acquiesce, therefore, in the tacit assumption that the 
Legislature is incapable of properly exercising this 
function, and — still more important— to give counte- 
nance to it by neglecting to provide for its effective 
discharge, is to lower the dignity of that “Imperial” 
Parliament, of whose history and traditions we are 
justly proud. If we have indeed fallen so far below 
the standard of duty with regard to India, upheld in 
the past, as to give to its affairs only the miserable 
remnant of energy and attention which is left in the 
dosing days of the session, the failure is the more 
remarkable in these days of large talk about 
Imperial union and a greater Britain. No body of 
men has been so persistently charged with narrow 
views of British obligations as those who were known 
by the name of the Manchester School. But it is 
impossible to read the speeches and writings of 
Bright and Cobden upon Indian affairs without 
observing the abundant thought which they had 
given to the subject and the largeness of their con- 
ception of our duties and responsibilities in the 
government of India. The questions with which 
they had to deal have in part been disposed of, but 
new ones, some of them not less important, are 
continually arising which Parliament cannot safely 
neglect or deal with slothfully. As Borne slight 
corrective to the general neglect of Indian affairs 
and interests by the House of Commons,* as a whole, 
a certain number of its members have formed an 
“ Indian Parliamentary Committee.” This unofficial 
body, Sir William Wedderburn tells us, has, after 
careful deliberation upon the Financial Statements, 
submitted to the Secretary of State from time to 
time, and circulated throughout the House, explana- 
tory notes upon these Statements dealing with sub- 
stantial questions of account directly affecting the 
conclusions to be drawn from them. Work of this 
kind is of great value within certain limits. But it is 
not the work of the House of Commons as such, and 
necessarily it is carried on with imperfect informa- 
tion and with much feebler results than we might 
depend upon if some such proposal as that of Sir 
William wedderburn were adopted. It is clear 
that this question of the better exercise of the 
authority of Parliament in Indian affairs demands 
earnest and thorough consideration, and we trust 
that attention will be drawn to it early in the coming 
session. Here, surely, is a call to private members 
of the House who have had no sort of official con- 
nection with the administration of India to take a 
deeper interest in the concerns of that country. 
Valuable as may be the presence in Parliament of 
retired Indian officials, it cannot be good that matters ~ 
should be left entirely in their hands and in those 
•of the representatives of the India Office. Neither 


Mr. Fawcett nor Mr. Bright was ever in India, yet 
the speeches and writings of these men bear witness 
to the abundant knowledge which they had acquired 
of its condition and needs, and to the high value of 
their counsel. What they have done others may do, 
and it would be difficult to imagine a worthier aim 
for a private member than in this great matter to 
follow in their steps. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


The following is a ligt of persons who are declared by the 
Civil Service Commissioners to have shown a competent know- 
ledge of the subjects of the final examination of candidates 
selected in 1895 : — 


Name. 


Presidency ov Divi- 
sion of Presidency 
to which assigned. 


Marks obtained 
in the Final 
Examination. 


Keith, William J 

Marris, William 8 

Heycock, William B.. 
Johnston, Frederick W. 
Butler, Montagu 8. D. 

Asghar-Ali. Sheikh 

Campbell, William E. M. ... 
Humphries, Edgar de M. , 
Mobtrly, Arthur N. ... . ... 

Stowell, Vere A 

Turing, Julius M 

Donald, James 

Jeffries, Francis J 

Hammond, Egbert L. L. ... 

Gracoy, Stephen W 

Roasitor Reginald A 

Pringle, John C 

Emslie, Harold H 

Campbell, Archibald Y. G., . 

Thornton, Hugh A 

Balfour, Charles F 


Wilberforce, Samuel... 
Marr, William A. 
Palmer, Charles E. ... 
Braidwood, Harold L. 
Stokes, Hopetoun G. ... 
Holland, Robert E. . . 
Duval , Herbert I*. 
Yewdall, Frank 
Coutts, William S, ... 
Pratt, Henry 8. 
Wilkinson, Charles 11. 
Fergusson, John C. ... 
Clayton, Alfred H. ... 
Rose, Edward E. P. .. 
Kilby, Reginald G. ... 
Johnston, James L ... 
Wallace, Edward H. ... 
Bamiyille, John J. ... 

Raw, william 

Boyd, Frederick K. ... 
Stiffe, Norman C. 
Mumford, Charles A, 
Burton, Francis H. ... 
Phelps, Edwin A. 

Stow, Alexander M. ... 
Panton, Edward B. H. 
Loxton, Charles W. ... 
Rendell, Hugh D. ... 
Vernede, Arthur H. ... 
Monteath, George 
Waller, David G. ... 
Bird, Benwell H. 
Vernon, Charles Y. ... 
Hall, Sidney C. 
Skinner. Stephen S. ... 
Adic, Walter 8. 
Chotzner, Alfred J. ... 
Smith, James C. 
Graham, John F. 
Tupper, John H. E. ... 
Rogers, Cecil A. P. ... 
Leftwich, Charles G. ... 
Marten, John T. 
Clarke, Charles A. ... 
Hemingway, Percy ... 


N.W.P, etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.WP, etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bengal 
Bombay 

S I 
18 

Burma 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bengal 
Burma 
Burma 
N.W.P., etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P.. etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P , etc. 
Madras 
Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 

Bombay 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 

Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Madras 
N.W.P., etc. 

Bombay 
N.W.P., etc. 
Beug&l 
Bengal 
Bengal 
N.W.P., etc. 
Bengal 
Bombay 
N.W.P., eto. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., etc. 
N.W.P., eto. 
N.W.P., eto. 


1,766 

1,098 

1,676 

1.048 
1,636 
1,628 
1,517 
1,511 
1,504 
1,492 
1,488 
1,469 
1,468 
1,487 
1,423 
1,413 
1,398 
1,391 
1,376 
1,371 
1,303 
1,362 
1,331 
1,307 
1,300 
1,287 
1,266 
1,265 
1,257 
1,256 
1,246 
1,220 
1,219 
1,200 
1,204 
1,183 
1,132 
1,129 
1,118 
1,110 
1,104 
1,095 
1.085 
1,070 
1,060 

1.049 
1,048 
1,028 
1,024 
1,019 
1,017 
1,012 

990 


972 

971 

963 

955 

950 

865 

857 

809 

739 

696 


The seniority in the Civil Service of India of the selected 
candidates will he determined according to the order in which 
they stand on the list resulting from the combined marks of the 
open competitive and final examinations. 
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THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE GROWTH OF EGYPTIAN 
COTTON. 


Mr. Jamsetjee N. Tata, a public-spirited citizen 
of Bombay whose name is well known throughout 
India, has just issued an interesting and important 
memorandum suggesting experiments on a large 
scale in the growth of Egyptian cotton in India. 
“The present state of our cotton industry is,” he 
writes, “a subject of great anxiety, not only to the 
capitalists who have invested very large sums in the 
erection and purchase of buildings and machinery, 
but to all who have the well-being of India at heart. 
Our greatest reliance at present is on a foreign 
country — China. But there is an awakening of the 
nations of the farthest East. The new infant prodigy 
Japan is advancing in all the arts and sciences with 
leaps and bounds, and the old giant China seems to 
be just awakening from her sleep of ages. Then 
Germuny, Austria, and Belgium have seriously come 
forward to compete with England in the effort to 
stuff us with their manufactures.” 

Threatened Destruction oe Indian Industry. 

Under these circumstances, “ it has become an 
obvious necessity fur us all to consider how our 
young and only industry is to be saved from threat- 
ened destruction.” 

By “us all” I mean, first and foremost our capitalists, 
who have invested their money in the industry ; secondly, our 
rulers who know \ery woil what a great stay and help it has 
been to the agricultural' (lasses, who in many districts have 
been able only by the earnings obtained from our cotton mills 
to stick to their fields, and pay the Government cess readily ; 
and lastly our educated and leisured class, which has lately 
awakened to the necessity of trying to do something for our 
poor and star ving submerged class, which our best writers on 
political economy put at something like one-third of our whole 
population. 

Mr. Tata earnestly invites the co-operation of all 
classes in a scheme which, he thinkB, “may even 
become a source of great amusement as a rational 
pastime. I believe every professional man in India, 
whether in active business or retired, has some 
interest in land, and nothing can be easier than for 
anybody to try my proposed experiment on half an 
acre or so under liis immediate supervision. No 
scientific methods are at all necessary. Any ordi- 
nary Indian khedoot can easily comprehend the 
principal essentials of the trial.” 

“ One of the Greatest ' Problems of the 
Generation.” 

“ Our Government, with the organisation and 
money at their command, have often tried and failed, 
through no fault of theirs. Now, let us see if the 
people themselves, with their own means and with 
their own experience of ages, may not succeed on 
their own account. It is well known on what rock 
the Government experiments have split. There has 
undoubtedly been a greater relianoe on foreign skill 
and experience, without sufficient effort to obtain 
any adv an tage from local and native experience.” 

H we look at the statistics of our foreign imports, our atten- 
tion is at once rivetted by the enormous amount of grey, dyed, 
printed goods we receive at our four principal ports. Hie 


sum of these imports totals up to an average of no less than 
thirty crores of rupees per annum. All these are principally 
made from 30s to 40s warps, and 40a to 50s wefts. Now, 
manufacturers know that it is hardly possible to make out of 
our Indian cotton warps above 30s to give the necessary pro- 
duction on our looms. Some passable wefts of the coarser 
grades may be made out of our home grown cotton ; but for 
higher classes of goods, the use of exotic cotton is more or less 
neoessary. Some mills, with the view of experimenting in the 
manufacture of these higher classes of goods, have been for the 
last two or three years using American and Egyptian cotton 
with some success. But the relatively high prices of these 
staples this year have nearly put a stop to these experiments. 
Now, if India were enabled to grow for herself the long-stapled 
varieties, she would derive immense benefit in three different 
directions : — 

(1) Her agriculturists would have an additional and probably 
more paying crop to handle. 

(2) The country would gain by having so much less foreign 
produce to import and pay for. 

(3) The State would gain immensely in her oxohange 
operations if India wore not under the necessity of importing 
goods to clothe her people to very nearly the extent of 30 
orores of rupees per annum. 

Of course, all this is not to be attained in a year or even half 
a dozen years ; but if the cultivation of Egyptian ootton proves 
at all feasible, it may be the means of solving one of the 
greatest problems of the generation. 

A Fair Chance of Success. 

The average out-turn of clean cotton all over India 
is, Mr. Tata says, below 30 lbs. an acre, and even in 
the most favoured Broach districts it is considerably 
under 100 lbs. an acre, while the average out-turn 
per acre in Egypt is over 600 lbs. As to value, 
while the Indian will not fetch more than an average 
price of 3£d., Egyptian cotton is worth over 5£d. 
per lb. 

The climate and soil of Egypt are undoubtedly unique ; but 
in this vast continent of ours we have such varieties of climates 
and soils that it would not be hard to be able to find all that 
we want in some parts of the Empire. As regards latitude, 
the cotton -growing zone of Egypt can eaHily he matched in our 
country. In* Sindh and the Gangetic plains, and on the banks 
of many other minor rivers, besides similarity of situation and 
climate, wo may find the rich silt which gives fertility to the 
Nile valley. Tho methods of cultivation are not at all high or 
scientific, and above tho level of comprehension of our more 
intelligent cultivators. Between October and May, when 
according to my belief, Egyptian cotton may most suitably be 
grown in this country, our climatic conditions are as closely as 
possiblo like those of Egypt between March and October, 
between which months their crop, is sown and gathered. 

Previous experiments were not tried under suit- 
able conditions. Such experiments were made to 
grow Egyptian cotton as a Kkarif crop, while circum- 
stances clearly show that tho proper condition's cannot 
be obtained in India unless the crop be sown in the 
dry season as a Jlabi crop. “From this, I do not 
hastily jump to the conclusion that Egyptian ootton, 
treated as a Rabi crop in India, is sure to succeed. 
What I contend for is the inherent probability, under 
the circumstances, of a fair ehance of success. And 
as the cost does not promise to be ruinous, I believe 
it to be my duty, and the duty of every well-to-do 
native of this country, to lend a helping hand to- 
wards making a final trial of this most important 
experiment.” 

Irrigation and Sowing. 

In undertaking the trials, it is very important that 
as wide a field as possible as regards soil and climate 
should be chosen. At present it is contemplated to* 
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try experiments on about half a dozen one-acre 
plots in some well-known localities where the best 
varieties of cotton are produced. 

The great difficulty in the question of irrigation. But as no 
natural irrigation is available in most of the localities pitched 
upon for the trials, wo shall have to depend on the village well 
with the assistance of our bullocks and the leathern bucket. Of 
course, there are plenty of irrigable lands in various parts of 
India, but there are difficulties of distance and soils in the way, 
and I have thought it best to confine myself to such places 
where kind friends have undertaken to try those experiments, 
or look after them closely. 

Mr. Tata appeals to all sympathisers for information 
as to any experiments already tried with Egyptian 
ootton. Especially he invites officials and residents 
in Sindh to experiment in their Province. 

This Province in situation, climate, soil, and more especially 
in the orderly inundations of its chief rivor, bears such a close 
resemblance to Egypt, that to me it promises tho greatest 
hopes of suocess in our experiments. 

The eight months from October to May give us, as 
nearly as possible, the conditions necessary for grow- 
ing cotton in Egypt, as well as the months during 
which most of our Itabi crops are grown. Looal 
conditions of soil and rain-fall must guide every 
experimenter as to the exact time of sowing — 
whhether it should begin immediately on the stop- 
page of the rains at the end of September, or be 
put off till the middle of November. Also, the 
exact distance of the plants from each other must, 
to a great extent, depend upon the quality of soil, 
and the amount of manure. Every experimenter 
must depend on his own or some expert KoonbPs 
observation as to the time when the plants may 
require water. 

As is well-known, the cotton plant strikos its roots very 
deep into the soil in search of water, very often to a depth of 
nearly twice its height above ground ; and I would suggest to 
some experimenters who may have a deep rich black cotton 
soil available, to plant tho seeds immediately after the ruins, 
and let them grow and mature pods without any further 
watering. Of course, weeding and the necessary tillage must 
be proceeded with as usual. The manure may be worked in 
before the furrows are made, or if required in small quantity 
only, sprinkled by hand over the line in which seeds are to be 
planted. 

IIow Bamian is Grown. 

Mr# Tata proceeds to describe the methods pursued 
in Egypt in growing the long-stapled brown variety 
called Bamian. 

For cotton culture the field must be well ploughed. As a 
rule, the plough must run over the field three times, an interval 
of ten days being allowed each time, in order that the sun and 
air may penetrate the soil. After that the harrow is passed 
over for the purpose of levelling the soil and breaking up the 
lumps of earth. Furrows are then made also by meaus of the 
plough, at a distance of one yard from each other, the breadth 
of the furrow included, which must be about ten inches, whilst 
the depth is to be the same. Between one plant and another 
a space of about one foot is to be left. The sowing is done 
about the 15th March, and in sowing, ten seeds arc planted in 
the ground immediately under one side of the ridge, thus 
giving a lateral distance of one yard between one lot of seeds 
and another, but more than two plants are never allowed to 
grow together. All the others are plucked up. The more 
robust only are left. This operation is finished when the 
plants have obtained a height of 4 to 6 inohes. 

The first water is given immediately after the sow- 
ing, which is done while the ground is still dry. 
The * second water is given after the seed has 


germinated, that is, after ten or fifteen days. 
Twenty days after, the ground is tilled and the 
weeds are removed. 

The soil around tho yonng plants is stirred up ; it is then 
watered, and the superfluous plants are plucked up. * Ten 
days after the fourth water is given, and when the ground is 
dry another tillage is done. At this juncture manure is put 
around the roots of the plants if the soil has not been manured 
after the first or second ploughing. The fifth water is given 
20 to 25 days after, and the month of June is thns reached, 
when the ground is watered every ten days, till the end of 
September. At that period the first gathering is effected, 
and one more water is sufficient in tho interval between the 
first gathering and tho second. The above cannot be con- 
sidered as fixed rules for watering. A great deal depends on 
the condition of the plant which will show whether watering 
is to be made earlier or later. The weather either dry or 
damp, the temperature more or loss warm, as well as the 
nature of the soil, are so many indications likely to cause a 
modification of the system of irrigation. J 

Caterpillars and Eogs. 

Cotton plants are subject to damage from (1) 
caterpillars and (2) fogs. The first can be destroyed, 
but not the second. 

The cotton culture has been extended to Upper Egypt only 
of late years, and after material improvements have been 
introduced in the system of irrigation. A temperature of over 
30" C or 80“ F in tho sun, is sufficient for cotton sowing. 
For the gining of cotton in Egypt Platt’s Machinos are used. 
Every gin yields 100 lbs. English nett of cotton per hour. 
The nett 100 lbs. of cotton represents one-third of the weight 
of raw kuppus, t.c., 300 English of seed cotton passing through 
the gin every hour, turns out 1 00 lbs. nett, of cotton, and 200 lbs. 
of seed. Every factory possesses a gin called the “Af^ite.” 
This is of American origin, and is provided with a saw which 
serves to gin tho scarto cotton, inferior, which falls with tho 
seeds from Platt’s gins. 

India will have to begin in October instead of in 
March as in Egypt, and every operation must be 
performed at the same distance of time, but of course 
with such variation in time owing to difference in 
temperature, soil, etc., as may be taught by experi- 
ence. 

As far as ridging, tilling, etc., our rayats, especially of the 
Broach districts, know how to use their own implements to 
advantage. The sowing must of course be done by band, after 
marking off the right distances. One object in tilling must be 
distinctly kept in mind. Remembering that the seeds are to 
be sown immediately below the ridge, the plants that grow 
higher than these ridges have to be gradually shored up by 
the soil forming the ridge, so that aa they grow higher they 
should appear quite above the new ridge formed over their 
roots. The object of this is to encourage the growth of rootlets, 
which may imbibe moisture and nourishment so much more 
easily. 

One thing the cultivator must not forget — that the 
crop in Egypt takes 7 to 8 months to mature, and 
most likely it may take the same time or a little lesB 
in India, according to situation. 

This would take him quite to the end of May, or, very near 
the beginning of our rainy season. But the Egyptian ootton is 
very easily gathered, two pickings being finished invariably in 
the course of a fortnight. In Egypt, where the land is so rioh, 
most often a second crop is grown on it, either clover or 
Jowaree. But with us, owing to the change of season, 
Jowaree or Muokai may be tried instead. But a good deal of 
manuring may become necessary for our soil, to enable us to 
raise this second crop. 

Wanted : Co-operation. 

“With these observations, and a reiteration of the 
request that gentlemen taking an interest in the 
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matter will be good enough to communicate to the 
writer any information going, for or against, the 
conclusions he has attempted to draw, and also, 
without hesitation, to apply to him for any explana- 
tion or additional information that may be required, 
the writer begs to recommend his observations to 
all who take an interest in the material advancement 
of our country, and the well-being of its labouring 
poor.” 

Mr. Oscar Browning writes to the Westminster 
Gazette from King’s College, Cambridge, as follows : 

“In your note about Mr. Ckatterj go ’ a remarkable perform- 
ance you omit one important aspect of the question : you urge 
that no should have been examined in India, but you do not 
remark that if he had been trained in India he might not have 
obtained his present distihction at all. Mr. Chatter jee was not 
educated at a private tutor’s, but is a product of the 
University of Cambridge. His marks are now before me, and 
I observe that ho was first in Foltioal Science, first in Modem 
History, first in English History, and nearly first in English 
Composition, good in Political Economy and Economic History, 
all subjects forming part of the Historical Tripos in which ho 
took his degree, lie was also first in Sanskrit and good in 
English Literature, subjects which may be regarded as taking 
the plaoe of Creek and Latin, which he did not offer. The 
remaining subject he offered was mathematics, in which he 
only did moderately well. 

As Mr. Chattorjeo’s college tutor I may perhaps be allowed 
to say that in ability and in character he is, in my opinion, as 
well fitted to hold the highest posts in Indian administration 
as any Englishman who has ontered that service by open 
competition. His claim to stand by the side of Prince 
Hanjitsinliji is that they have botli met Englishmen on their own 
ground and beaten them. Neither one nor the other could have 
done what they have done if they had remained in thoir own 
country. Friends of India would bo better employed in 
endeavouring to mitigate the absurd restrictions of caste than 
in advocating changes which would defeat the very object thoy 
have in view.” 

There are only two misapprehensions behind Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s interesting letter, but they are 
serious ones. In the first place, so probable is it 
that, if examinations to the Indian Civil Service 
were held simultaneously in Calcutta and London, 
many more Indians would “meet Englishmen on 
their own ground and beat them,” that the opponents 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s proposal base their oppo- 
sition to it chiefly upon this probability. In the 
second place, “friends of India’’ (vide Hansard and 
the Blue-book passim ) do not object to the require- 
ment that successful candidates should come over to 
England and enter one of the older universities. 
What they object to is a system which imposes upon 
Indian parents a very heavy — and, so often, pro- 
hibitive — fine in order that their sons may have a 
chance of success at the first examination. 

LECTURES OF ADAM SMITH. 

Lectures on Justice , Police, Revenue, and Arms . De- 
livered in the University of Glasgow by Adam 

Smith ; reported by a Student in 1763, and edited 

with an Introduction and Notes by Edwin Oannan. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press ; 1896.) 

On the face of it,, there might seem to be a grave 
ground of objection to this resuscitated series of 
Lectures, in the mere fact that the MS. is not in the 
Professor’s own handwriting, but is the work of a 
student. It is, one would think, enough to make a 


Professor turn in his grave to have his teaching 
handed down to posterity in a student’s notes, unless 
the student was unusually capable. In point of fact, 
however, much valuable matter has come down to 
us in this very fashion. In the present case, fortu- 
nately, “we know,” says Mr. Cannan, “that the 
disciple was both faithful and intelligent. We have 
most unusual means for judging of the accuracy of 
his work, and we find that it stands the severest 
tests in a manner which might be envied by a modem 
reporter with the advantage of shorthand.” We 
may therefore be reassured as to the fidelity and 
discrimination of the student. 

A second point of difficulty presents itself as a 
point of casuistry. Is it an act of impiety towards 
the memory of a great man to publish, by an evasion 
of his last wishes, literary matter that he un- 
doubtedly wished to be destroyed ? Mr. Cannan has 
ersuaded himself that Adam Smith “would not 
ave judged harshly of disregard of wishes more 
than a century old,” and he relies on a text in one 
of the present lectures : “ piety to the dead can only 
take place when their memory is fresh in the minds 
of men — a power to dispose of estates for ever 
is manifestly absurd.” Further, he thinks it prob- 
able that if Adam Smith “ had been acquainted with 
the criticisms which wore to be passed upon his work, 
he would have withdrawn all objection to the pub- 
lication of his Lectures.” The real justification lies 
in the important light it throws upon the composition 
of “ The Wealth of Nations.” 

In the first place, Mr. Cannan disposee conclu- 
sively of the belief, dating from the hasty and 
ignorant assertions of Du Pont de Nemours, that 
“The Wealth of Nations” was deeply indebted to 
Turgot’s Reflexions, published some six years earlier 
in the obscurity of the periodical Rphe me rides du 
Citoyen . The French work is not known to have 
been in Adam Smith’s own library, and it was not 
in the Advocate’s library at Edinburgh in 1776; and 
there is, in fact, no probability that Adam Smith had 
ever seen it before the publication of his famous 
book. The coincidences in doctrine are capable of 
the simplest explanation, apart from any charge of 
plagiarism. “ But,” says Mr. Cannan, “ as it now 
appears that the resemblance between the Reflexions 
and the 1 Lectures ’ is just as close as that between 
the Reflexions and * The Wealth of Nations,’ and as 
the Reflexions were not even written till after Adam 
Smith had ceased lecturing and had seen and con- 
versed with Turgot, it may be supposed that the 
enthusiasts of plagiarism will now. seek to show that 
instead of Smith stealing from Turgot the truth was 
that Turgot stole from Smith.” For us, it is enough 
that Smith’s independence is now plaoed beyond all 
rational question; we have no taste for vicious 
reprisals. 

The manuscript of these Lectures is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. 0. C. Maconoohie, an Edinburgh advo- 
cate, of a family of advocates. It is traced baok to 
Mr. Maoonochie’s grand-uncle, whose name with the 
date 1811 is inscribed on it; and it cannot be traced 
farther. Mr. Maconochie regards it as impossible, 
in view of the dates and other facts, that either his 
rand- uncle, “ or his father, the first Lord Meadow- 
ank, or his brother, the second judge of that name, 
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took the notes which were subsequently copied out,” 
He is inclined to think that the book must have 
been bought “ at a sale or elsewhere.” The MS. 
appears to be a fair copy, and not the original notes 
taken at the lectures ; and a fair copy, too, not made 
by the person who took the original notes. The 
copyist seems to have been a person of mature years, 
who often did not understand what he was writing. 
“ He habitually makes nonsense of the argument by 
dividing sentences and paragraphs at the wrong 
place.” Mr. Caiman works out all the points very 
fully and interestingly. 

In particular, Mr. Cannan indicates the various 
elements of the present Lectures that were worked 
up into “The Wealth of Nations.” He shows how 
we may “ follow the gradual construction of the work 
almost from its very foundation, and distinguish posi- 
tively between what the original genius of its author 
created out of British materials, on the one hand, 
and French materials on the other.” He goes into 
this matter in great detail. This is the real importance 
of the new publication. The most substantial part 
of it consists of the treatment of “Justice.” “The 
end of justice is to secure from injury. A man may 
be injured in several respects : first, as a man ; 
secondly, as a member of a family ; thirdly, as a 
member of a State.” Accordingly, Adam Smith 
works out his subject on these lines. Of course, a 
mind like his must leave its mark, even at the dis- 
tance of a hundred years, upon his work, and even 
when vicariously presented. But, in all essential 
respects, the matter is now belated. Mr. Cannan 
has corrected numerous blunders in his careful notes, 
but more remain behind. The points of Roman Law 
are often loosely grasped, and oftener still are loosely 
presented. It would seem as if Smith had depended 
mainly on Heineccius, and practised little the wise 
principle , petere f antes. Still, the blame- must not rest 
on Heineccius, for it is obvious that Heineccius is fre- 
quently misunderstood, or inadequately apprehended. 
One cannot but doubt whether Adam Smith was ripe 
for a satisfactory handling of jurisprudence, up to 
the lights of his day and generation. After all, it is 
well to have the Lectures in the excellent typography 
of the Clarendon Press, and with the luminous intro- 
duction and notes of Mr. Cannan. Particularly 
welcome is the light they cast upon the genesis and 
construction of “ The Wealth of Nations.” 

“HIS HONOR AND A LADY.” 
j His Honor and a Lady. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, 

(Mrs. Everard Cotes). Illustrated by A. D. 

M’Cormick. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 

“His Honor and a Lady,” by Sara J. Duncan 
which, now published in a single volume, first 
appeared as a serial story in one of the Magazines 
(the Pall Mall y we believe), is an amusing, artistic, 
and in some respects instructive picture of official 
Anglo-Indian life. It is, perhaps, needless to say 
that the authoress is thoroughly master of the situa- 
tion, and does not disfigure her work with any of 
the absurd blunders as to social conditions, watch 
are characteristic of most English and American 
stories of Anglo-Indian society. Her earlier Btory 
of an unfortunate young Forest officer whose vener- 


able aunt came out to India to visit him, and of all 
that befell her, will be remembered by many reader* 
for its accurate delineations of Anglo-Indian life and 
of some types of Indians, selected mostly from that 
small body of servants, clerks, and toadies with 
whom alone most Europeans, are brought in contact. 
The present story is not perhaps quite as humorous 
as the previous one, but it is more earnest and more 
artistic, and is no less accurate in the portraits which 
it exhibits. True these portraits are not always of 
the most agreeable or deserving members of the 
community, and anyone would err who conceived 
that Anglo-Indian society was mainly composed of 
such persons. But none the less, all who have lived 
long in India have known there individuals wbo 
might have sat as the originals of each of these 
portraits. 

We have spoken of thiB book as a story, but it is 
more properly a series of sketches. The Btory is of 
the thinnest and most elusive nature. The whole plot 
— if it can be called a plot at all — is that the Chief 
Secretary of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
(whose wife the said Chief Secretary is making love 
to), while pretending to support his chief in an 
important and unpopular measure, writes a vehement 
article against it and him in one of the papers, 
which contributes most materially to the decision 
arrived at by the Home authorities to require the 
Lieutenant-Governor to resign. The latter’s unex- 
pected death averts the necessity of a formal resigna- 
tion, and after some little delay the Chief Secretary 
is appointed in his place. His programme is to go 
home after a decent interval and marry the widow, 
and he goes accordingly. But in the meantime Bhe 
has become aware of his treachery to her late 
husband, and he returns to his Lieutenant- Governor- 
ship alone. 

John Church, the betrayed Lieutenant-Governor, 
is a “loose-hung creature” — nervous, very obsti- 
nate, very well-meaning, and, let us add, rather a 
stupid, tactless being. Undoubtedly we have met 
more than one Bengal civilian whose character- 
istics are faithfully reproduced in John Church, but 
having known personally all the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors who have up to this day ruled Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, we can 
unhesitatingly assert that there has never been a 
John Church amongst them, and we do not believe 
it possible that any John Church, as he is drawn in ' 
this story, could ever become a Lieutenant-Governor. 
Many worse men, many even more pig-headed men, 
have held the office, but none combining his special 
incapacities for rule could ever have risen to the 
position. The great so-called reform,* in an attempt 
to carry out which his career is supposed to have 
been wrecked — monstrous as it was in itself, and 
absurd as are the arguments by which he is supposed 
(page 176) to support it — need never have done him 
any harm had he gone about it with some little tact 
and circumspection, such as is forced by hard experi- 
ence on even those naturally most hasty, in the long 
career that can alone be crowned with this high 

♦ H. H. decided to withdraw all Government snpport from 
higher education, and devote the funds thus rendered available 
to the lower forms of technical education. 
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<offioe. The measure was a great and startling 
•change, which involved the absolute reversal of the 
policy that had been endorsed and approved for 
fifty years by the Home Government and Parliament, 
and all previous Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors, 
and though Mr. Church does appear to have 
■talked it over privately with the Viceroy, he sud- 
denly springs it as an accomplished fact, alike upon 
the members of the Viceroy’s council, the Secretary 
of State and his counoil, the British publio, and the 
native community. No man capable of such a pro- 
ceeding could ever have become a Lieutenant- 
Governor, unless ho had possessed, as a counterpoise 
to such extreme rashness, great qualities and 
•capacities of which we find no trace in poor John 
Church. 

Then again, in the case of the traitor Chief Secre- 
tary Ancram, we have known a man or two in the 
service capable of suoh rascality, and very like the 
ortrait drawn, but not one in the position of a Chief 
ecretary (especially with Ancram’s great abilities) 
who would under any conceivable circumstances 
have risked what the traitor here is supposed to have 
done. Fancy a Chief Secretary of Bengal writing 
an article (attacking his chief virulently) for a native 
newspaper, an article of such a character that if at 
any time theroafter it could be fathered on him, it 
must close his career — and a Chief Secretary, more- 
over, exceptionally worldly-wise and without the 
slightest belief in or sympathy with Indians or their 
aspirations. He might have written to the Pioneer , 
but never to the Bengal Free Pres s. The two prin- 
cipal male characters may be accepted as correct 
portraits of some men in the Civil Service, but these 
men never could have occupied the positions and 
acted in the manner that the authoress makes them 
occupy and act. The two “leading ladies” of the 
little drama, on the othor hand, are quite natural 
and oharming, and Miss Rhoda Daye and Mrs. 
Church, though their parts are subordinate to those 
of the two men, contribute far more than do these 
latter to invest with interest this little string of 
pearls (albeit some of them are a good deal off 
colour) of personalities and scenery. Of these latter 
we have as yet said nothing, but the whole work is 
full of delicious word- photographs of Indian scenes, 
which to us, at least, do not constitute the least charm 
of this pleasant and amusing series of sketches. 

Take Rhoda at Darjeeling just before and just 
after she meets and has it out with the man she 
really loves, and, half-unoonsoiously, has loved 
throughout. 

“ Ten minutes later Rhoda stood fastening her glove at her 
father's door and looking out upon a world of suddenly novel 
charm. The door oponed, as it were, upon eternity, with a 
patch of garden between, but eternity was blue and sun-filled 
and enoouraging. The roses and sweet-williams stood sheer 
against the sky, with fifty yellow butterflies dancing above 
them. Over the verge of the gatden — there was not more 
than ten feet of it in any direotion^she saw tree tops and the 
big green shoulders of the lower hills, and very far down a.mat 
of fleecy clouds that hid the flanks, of some of these. The 
•sunlight was tempting, enticing. It made the rubble path 
warm beneath her feet and drew up the scent of the garden 
until the still air palpitated with it. Rhoda •took little 
desultory steps to the edge of the ledge the house was built on, 
and down the steep footway to the road. The white oaks met 
-over her head, end far up among the tree-ferns she heard a 


cuokoo. Its note softened and aooented her unreasoned glad- 
ness-seemed to give it a form and metre. She looked up into 
the fragrant leafy shadows and listened till it came again, 
vaguely aware that it was enough to live for. If she had 
another thought it was that Philip Doyle had come too late to 
see the glory of the rhododendrons, there were only, here and 
there, a red rag of them left.” 

They meet, are caught in a storm, and take shelter 
in a cave : — 

“ And so the storm swept itself away, and the purple -necked 
doves cooed and called again where the sunlight glistened 
through the dripping laurels, and these two were hardly aware. 
Then suddenly a Bhutia girl with a ro^e behind her ear came 
and stood in the door of the cave and regarded them. She 
was muscular and red- cheeked and .stolid; she wore many 
strings of beads as well as the rose behind her ear, and as she 
looked she comprehended, with a slow and foolish smile. 

“ ‘ It is her tryst ! ’ Rhoda cried, jumping up. ‘Let us leave 
it to her.’ 

“Then they went home through a world of their own, 
which the piping birds and the wild roses and the sun-docked 
mosses reflected fitly. The olouds had gone to Thibet; all 
round about, in full sunlight, the great encompassing, gleaming 
snows rose up and spoke of eternity, and made a horizon not 
too solemn and supreme for the vision of their happiness.” 

But the scene of the sketch is for the most part laid 
in Calcutta, and the vignettes of natural surroundings 
there are perhaps better than have yet been given 
to the world by any previous author. This will 
seem to many exaggerated praise, but we will 
reproduce a few passages to explain and justify our 
views : — 

“Later Ancram stopped out of one of the open French 
windows and found her alone on the broad verandah, where 
orchids hung from the roof and big plants in pots made a 
spiky gloom in the corners. A tank in the garden glistened 
motionless below ; the heavy fronds of a clump of sago palms 
waved up and down uncertainly in the moonlight. Now and 
then in the moist, soft air the scent of some hidden temple tree 
made itself felt F A cluster of huts to the right in the street they 
looked down upon half -concealed in a hanging blue cloud of 
smoke and fog. Far away in the suburbs the wailing cry 
of the jackals rose and foil and re-commenced ; nearer the drab- 
drubbing of a #tom-tom announced that somewhere in the 
bazaar they kept a marriage festival. But for themselves and 
the moonlight and the shadow of the creeper round the pillars, 
the voraudah was quite empty, and through tho windows came 
a song of Mrs. Delaine’s about love’s little hour.” 

Again, Mrs. Church is returning from a bazaar in 
aid of women’s education, where she has received the 
usual floral offering : — 

“The disc of pink -and- white roses rolled about with the 
easy motion of the barouche, on the opposite seat. It was only 
half -past four, and the sun was still making strong lines with 
the tawdry, flat-roofed yellow shops that huddled along the 
crowded, interminable streets. She looked out and saw a hundred 
gold-bellied wasps hovering over a tray of glistening sweet- 
meats. Next door a woman, with her red oloth pulled over her 
head and her naked brown baby on her hip, paused and bought 
a measure of parched corn from a bunnia, who lolled among 
his grain -heaps, a fat invitation to hunger. Then oame the 
square dark hole of Abdul Rahman, where he sat in his spec- 
tacles and sewed, with his long, lean legs crossed in front of 
him, and half-a-dozen red-beaked love-birds in a wicker cage 
to keep him company.” 

She meets Mr. Ancram (the chief secretary) he joins 
her, and they drive out to Hastings House : — 

“ They rolled out into the gold -and -green afternoon life of 
the Maidan, along wide pipal-ahadowed roads, across a bridge, 
through a lane or two, where the pariahs barked after the 
carriage and the people about the huts stared, shading their 
eyes. There seemed very little to aay . They thought themselves 
under the spell of the pleasantness of it-— the lifting of the 
burden and the heat of the day, the little wind that shook the 
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fronds of the date-palms and stole about bringing odours from 
where the people were cooking, the unyoked oxen, the hoarse 
home-going talk of the crows that flew citywards against the 
yellow sky with a purple light on their wings.” 

Here again is a picture of evening on the Maidan : — 

“ The broad roads that wind over the Maidan were full of 
gaiety, and the definite facts of smart carriages and pretty, 
bowing women. The sun caught the tops of the masts in the 
river, and twinkled there ; it mellowed the pillars of the 
bathing-ghats, and was also reflected magnificently from the 
plate-glass mirrors with which Rom Das Mookerjee had 
adorned the sides of his barouche. A white patch a mile away 
resolved itself into a mass of black heads and draped bodies 
watching a cricket match. Mynas chattered by the wayside, 
stray notes of bugle practice oame orisply over the walls of 
the Fort ; there was a rf effect of cheerfulness even in the 
tinkle of the tram-bells.” 

Of course, a fete given by some Indian noble comes 
on the tapis, and although we have already made 
rather too copious extracts, we cannot refrain from 
reproducing one little passage in regard to that 
f£te : — 

“ The verandah was very broad and high, and softly lighted 
in a way that made vague glooms visible, and yet gave a 
gentle radiance to the sweep of pale-tinted drapery that here 
and there suggested a lady sunk in the depths of a roomy arm- 
chair, playing with her fan and talking in undertones. It was 
a place of delicious mystery, in spite of the strains of the 
orchestra that throbbed out from the ball-room, in spite of the 
secluded fanB opening and closing in some commonplace of 
Calcutta flirtation. The mystery came in from without, where 
the stars crowded strewn thick and luminous behind the palms, 
and a gray mist hung low in the garden beneath, turning it 
into a fantasy of shadowed forms and filmy backgrounds and 
new significances. Out there, in the wide spaces beycAd the 
tall verandah pillars, the spirit of the spring was abroad— the 
troubled, throbbing, solicitous Indian spring, perfumed and 
tender. The air was warm and sweet and clinging ; it made 
lifo a pathetic, enjoyable necessity, and love a luxury of much 
refinement.” 

Everywhere the authoress’s deep sympathy with the 
beauties and mysteries of the still life of the fettered 
East serves to glorify what hut for this might he 
merely humorous and unconvincing. » 

One little point remains to be noticed. Miss 
Duncan is by no means a sympathiser with the Indian 
Reform movement, on the contrary, she, though in a 
kindly fashion, laughs at it, and caricatures, though 
not very ill-naturedly, the Indian Congress- wallah. 
She has no doubt whatever, one can see, that 
Europeans, foreigners and aliens to India’s soil as 
they are, know incomparably better what is good for 
India’s people than the Indians do themselves. 
But she is a conscientious artist, and while laughing 
at Indian agitation, she does not minimise its power 
and influence. Mass meetings on the Maidan and 
articles in the Indian press, backed up at home by 
friends of India’s cause, compel the Secretary of 
State, most unwillingly, hut still compel him to order 
the resignation of the offending Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors. Before the Congress was initiated, India 
might pray and protest, petition and agitate from 
end to end, without producing the smallest apparent 
result ; but now, after only eleven years of Congress 
work in India, and less than ten of that of the 
British Committee, the organised and consolidated 
voice, of India has gained such volume that it has 
only to speak in earnest to secure the supersession 
of the next most important official in continental 
India to the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, the— hut for India’s growing voice— auto- 


cratic ruler of over sixty millions of Her Majesty’s- 
subjects. Nay, more, our authoress assures us that 
the teeth of Indian officialdom have been “ drawn 
by the good friends of Indian progress in the English 
Parliament.” Suoh testimony to the results achieved, 
by their long and unwearied labours, given by one 
who in no way shares their enthusiasm or aspirations, 
ought really to encourage alike the Congress in 
India (the nucleus of India’s future Parliament) and 
the British Committee here, to persevere strenuously 
in the good work for which they have already done 
and sacrificed so much, and which they both have so 
deeply and sincerely at heart. 
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Last month we recorded Mr. Mano- 
Mr. Manomohan mo han G hose’s triumphant vindica- 
tion of tho proposal to separate 
executive from judicial duties in India. To-day it 
is our painful task to chronicle his sudden and 
untimely death. India laments the loss in him of a 
great leader, the faithful friend of the poor and the 
oppressed. The Anglo-Indian journals join in the 
universal testimony to his character and ability. 
4 ‘ His natural powers of mind,” pays tho Pioneer , 
“ would have been remarkable in any circle.” 
“ The union of irreproachable character and high 
philanthropy with such rare ability has,” the Tones 
of India writes, “ fallen to few in n higher degree 
than to Mr. Ghose. Bengal is sensibly tho poorer 
for having lost such a son.” Sir John Phear, whose 
touching tribute to the memory of his friend will bo 
found on another page, writes that “if any man 
can without qualification deserve the epithets true 
and good, they pre-eminently belong to him.” Mr. 
Ghose, who was a loyal supporter of the Congress, 
had been chiefly occupied of late with the movement 
in favour of judicial independence, for which he 
spared no effort during the past twenty years. He 
did not live to see the actual downfall of the system 
which he condemned. But the battle is really won, 
and it was he who led the conquering army . If the 
ancient historian is right in attributing blessedness 
to those in whose case the hour of victory is tho hour 


of death, Mr. Ghose may be said to have attained 
that blessedness. Tho tragic suddenness of his 
death came as a shock to all who knew him, both here 
and in India. His place cannot be filled. Only his 
example can he followed. 

We are indebted to our distinguished 
Sanitation contributor Miss Florence Nightingale 
*for some further suggestions towards 
the scheme, propounded by her some time ago in 
our columns, for “ health missioners” in rural India. 
Her proposal, which is set forth in her article on 
page 359 of our present issue, is that systematic 
teaching should be given in Indian villages upon 
the need of pure water and of tho removal of refuse, 
and the dangers of overcrowding. The teaching, 
according to Miss Nightingale's admirable scheme, is 
to be given in lectures, followed up by practical work 
designed to meet the special needs of thn individual 
village. Mr. B. M. Malabari has undertaken to 
co-operate in the Bombay Presidency, and it is to bo 
hoped that many voluntary committees will soon be 
actively engaged in the work. The goodwill of the 
Government of India, as is shown by the circular 
printod on page 367, is already assured. But the 
women of India can do more in this matter than the 
Government of India. “To enlist the sympathy 
and gain tho approval of the good mother who rules 
the home is,” Miss Nightingale says, “ the koystoue 
of the whole position.” Her watchword is “ Small 
beginnings under favourable circumstances.” The 
circumstances will not be favourable unless they 
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includo sympathy and patience. Miss Nightingale’s 
article has been written with immediate referenco to 
the approaching Congress at Calcutta, to which, we 
venture to suggest, a special resolution on the 
important subject of village sanitation might well 
be submitted. The Congress has never been slow to 
consult the interests, and the practical needs, of the 
Indian masses. The scheme suggested by Miss 
Nightingale will, we have no doubt, meet with enthusi- 
astic approval, especially at a time whon the menace 
of famine is turning men’s thoughts to tho economy of 
the village. The subject is also one that appeals to 
Native States, and especially to such enlightened 
rnlers as the Gaekwar of Baroda, whose zeal in the 
matter of sanitary education is well known, and the 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal, himself a student of 
medicine, and second to none in foiethought for the 
health of his people. 

Was it not Callimachus who said, “ a 
Loul Welby’s | } jg book is a big evil ” ? Yet he had 
Commit ion. seru the two ample Blue-books 

which were issued a few weeks ago by the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian expenditure. A Parliamentary 
Itetum showing the number of persons who have 
lead, to say nothing of digesting, those thousand 
pages would be an interesting, though hardly a 
voluminous, document. Would it, wo wonder, 
contain even as many names as there are members 
of the Commission itself ? Tho Commissioners state 
in their merely formal report that they think it 
desirablo to lay before her Majesty tho Queen, 
without delay, the evidence which thoy have hitherto 
taken. One way of doing a thing without delay 
is to do it at once. But a majority of tho members 
of Lord Wei by ’s Commission, in the exercise of 
their discretionary authority, decided to sit with 
closed doors, and this decision was stubbornly 
maintained until the twenty- soventh sitting. Then 
—on July 15th last —reporters were admitted. Save 
for the last four of the thirty sittings, therefore, 
the evidence which is now reported to Parliament 
and tho public is new. The result is precisely 
what, over and over again, we predicted it would 
be. The dose is too large. The patient is afraid 
of ’ It. It may, of course, bo tho case that 
members of the House of Commons, in the retired 
pensiveness of the Parliamentary recess, are 
coming to terms with these bulky volumes. 
But then, again, it may not. As for the news- 
papers, they have for the most part, like prudent 
Levites, passed by on the other side. Even the few 
that have venturod to look into tho volumes cannot 
be said, and probably would not claim, to have 
discussed them adequately. A leader-writer who, 
between the hours of nine and midnight, is required 
to “turn out” a readable column on a thousand 
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pages of unfamiliar and unattractive facts may be 
excused for skipping and skimming. The subject 
would have had more chant e if it had been vouch- 
safed to the world piecemeal. 

Th<‘ Origin ® UT ^ * 8 idle to cry over spilt milk, 
of tho and we must be content if, littlo by 

Commission, little, the superlative importance of 
the matter contained in these Blue-books comes to 
be realised by those who, where India is concerned, 
have ears to hear. Perhaps, in tho first place, it 
may be of interest to glance back at the circum- 
stances which led to tho appointment of the Royal 
Commission. Its appointment was brought about 
by the uncoasing efforts of tho Indian Parliamentary 
Committee under the leadership of Sir William 
Wedderburn and Mr. Padabhai Naoroji. 'Hie 
independent members of the House of Commons 
who seek to obtain a hearing for tho unrepresented 
taxpayers of India asked year after year for a 
revival of the “stocktaking” which was periodic 
under the rule of tho East India Company. At 
last, within certain limits, they were successful. In 
August, 1893, wo recorded the formation of an 
Indian Parliamentary Committee “for the purpose 
of promoting combined and well-directed action 
among those interested in Indian affairs.” In the 
debato on the Indian Budget on September 20th in 
the same year, tho Indian Parliamentary Committee 
submitted, but wore prevented from taking a 
division upon, tho following motion : — 

“That, in tlie opinion of this Bouse, a Royal Commission 
should bo appointed to enquire into the economic condition of 
the people of India, and their ability to sustain the present, 
cost of the Indian Government, and also to con*id< r what 
financial relations should exi^t between India and thin country.” 
Tho motion was supported by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr. Schwann, and Mr. Bayley. 
But Mr. George Russoll, then Under Secretaiy for 
India, refused the proposal on the grounds (i) that 
Royal Commissions were required only where there 
was general ignorance of the facts; (ii) that they 
wero “vast undertakings”; and (iii) that they 
wore often used merely for dilatory purposes and 
led to no practical result. Accordingly, in 1893, 
tho Indian Parliamentary Committee failed to 
accomplish their purpose. 


In the following year, however, better 
The Terms of f or tune attended the efforts of Sir W. 
the Reference. -^dJorburn an( j fog friends, whose 

number had in the meantime considerably increased. 
In tho debate on the Indian Budget on August 14th, 
1894, the Indian Parliamentary Committee concen- 
trated their strength upon this important motion : 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, a full and independent 
Parliamentary enquiry should take place into the condition 
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and wants of the Indian people, and tbeir ability to bear their 
existing financial burdens ; the nature of the revenue system 
and the possibility of reductions in the expenditure; also the 
financial relations between India and the United Kingdom.” 

Compared with the motion of the previous year, this 
motion exhibited, as will be seen, two points of 
difference. It asked for “ Parliamentary enquiry ” 
instead of a Royal Commission, and it expressly 
asked for enquiry into “ the nature of the revenue 
system.” The motion was supported by Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Herbort Paul 
Mr. Seymour Koay, and Sir William Wedderburn. 
In reply, Sir Henry (then Mr.) Fowler “ undertook 
on the part of the Government” that “at the very 
commencement of next Session ” ho would propose 
the appointment of a Select Committee to enquire 
into “ the financial expenditure of the Indian 
revenues both in England and in India.” Needless 
to say, what Sir IT. Fuller undertook to offer was 
very much less than what tho Indian Parliamentary 
Committee had asked. The terms of ieferenco indi- 
cated in bis speech ignored “ the condition and wan s 
of tire Indian people, and their ability to boar their 
existing financial burdens.” They also ignored “ tiro 
nature of the revenue system.” Sir II. Fowler 
suggested a Select Committee on oxpendiLuie, and 
expenditure only. As we wrote at the time : 

“The S'lt’ot Ct muni Hot; which ho has promised is to be 
interpreted as the thin end of the wedge. Full enquiry cannot 
be postponed much longer. Meanwhile, it is for tho Indian 
Parliamentary Committee to turn tho Select Committee to tho 
best possible account.” 

It remains to be added that at the beginning of 1895 
Sir H. Fowler, on second thoughts, proposed to 
appoint a Royal Commission instead of a Select 
Committee. This change had two advantages to 
recommend it. Unlike a Seloct Committee a Royal 
Commission (a) may include mo mb era who aro not 
memhor3 of Parliament, and ( b ) is not terminated 
by a d issolution of Pailiament. On the othor hand, 
the terms of the reference to a Seloct Committee may 
bo discussed iu tho House of Commons, while the 
terms of reference to a Royal Commission may not. 
Such discussion had been promised more than onco 
by members who wished for ampler enquiry than Sir 
H. Fowler was prepared to allow. On May 21th, 1 895, 
therefore, a Royal Commission was appointed, and 
the terms of reference were as follows : — 

“To enquire into the administration and management of tho 
military and civil expenditure incurred under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, or of tho Govern- 
ment of India, and the apportionment of charge between tho 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of India for purposes 
in which both are interested.” 

The first topic which calls for notice in 

hUchin 01 ^' the GV ^ ence taken by the Rojai Com- 

mission, and the topic to which we 
confine ourselves for the moment, is the financial 


machinery of the Government of India. We point 
out elsewhere the nature of the problem which this 
section of the evidence presents to the Iudian reform 
party, and show that both Sir Auckland Colvin and 
Sir David Barbour are of opinion that the Govern- 
ment of India docs not give sufficient attention to 
financial considerations. What is tho remedy ? 
Neither of them puts forward a complete and 
definite scheme of readjustment. But their evidence 
contains more than ono important suggestion. Sir 
Auckland Colvin (Q. 8,12'J) thinks that tho direction 
in which the remedy must be sought : — 

“ would ho tho .strengthening of the financial interests in 
tho Council of tho Secret ary of State, and ultimately In trying 
in soma way, without undue interference with tho authority 
of tho Government of India, to establish a control emanating 
from what theoretically is at present tho last court of control 
— Parliament.” 

Sir David Barbour enters into further detail as to 
the nature of this improved Parliamentary control. 
lIosavs(Q 2,2 Zu]: 

“I should think It uou’d be a very good thing, especially 
as regards Indian j.fi.ilrv, if, when Parliament hail to do with 
them, it appointed a 8eh ct Committeo to report from time to 
time upon particular tilings; that, I think, would be very 
good. It would be mn>t dangerous if Parliament interfered 
without first taking tho report of a Select Committee or of 
some other special body.” 

But this Committee, apparently, should not in Sir 
D. Barbour’s j udgmont deal with details but only with 
largo financial issues. lie says (U. 2183) ; — 

“ I think that the general control of Parliament over Indian 
expenditure and over Indian matters generally is most valuable, 
and I should be very sorry to sec India removed from that 
general control. Put, I must say that I think that when 
Parliament interferes iu p irtioubir matters, it generally inter- 
feres on very insullieient information, and l am afraid tint it 
does rather more harm tlun good. I have the highest opinion 
of tho valuo of tho general control of Parliament over Indian 
expenditure ; 1 think I may say I have almost a terror of its 
interference iu details.” 

These, it would seem, aro tho most important texts 
which Lord Wei by and his colleagues will have to 
consider wlieu they come to frame their roeomonda- 
tions as to financial machinery. Perhaps we may 
add anothor from Sir Auckland Colvin, who states 
(Q. 2912) that “from tho point of view of finance the 
military department is the most disturbing.” Here, 
for tho moment, wo leave tho subject. Enough has 
been said to show that Sir A. Colvin and Sir David 
Barbour aro prepared to go a long way in the direc- 
tion of the proposal for a Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Finance, which was urged by the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee in the last debate on the 
Indian Budget. Tho Royal Commission resumes its 
sittings in January next. If it should draft an 
interim report on financial machinery, wo trust that 
a majority of tho members will realise the paramount 
importance of placing the salary of the Secretary 
of State for India upon the British Estimates. 
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As wo go to press nows of a slightly 
The^ Expected reassuring character Teaches us with 
reference to the Indian Famine. Lord 
George Hamilton’s latest telegram from the Viceroy 
is, it is true, hardly loss dismal than its predecessors 
have been. But the Allahabad correspondent of the 
Times, under date November 22nd, tolegraphs that a 
storm which two days .before struck the Bombay 
coast caused rainfall throughout eastern Raj put ana, 
and reached the western parts of the North-West 
Provinces ; that good rain has fallen in Meerut and 
fair rain in Agra ; and that there are signs that the 
rain may extend further. All this is very much to the 
good, and already we i*ad such hopeful calculations 
as that “ 1 Jin. of rain over the provinces within tho next 
fortnight would reduce the difficulties by a half to 
three-quarters.” It is earnestly to be hopod that this 
more sanguine tone will prove to bo justified, and 
that the worst disasters may yet be averted. Mean- 
time the Lord Mayor of London announces that he 
is in close touch with the Indian authorities and the 
Secretary of State, and that he will open a national 
relief fund “the moment they apprise him of the 
necessity for that course.” Our readers will observe 
that a large part of our present issue is devoted to a 
topic which for the time being necessarily tskes pre- 
cedence.of all others. To what is said elsewhere we 
may add hore that the present is the time for bring- 
ing into full play the machinery which the Local 
Government Acts ought to have provided in India. 
"VVe say “ ought to have,” for wo fear that many 
magistrates have steadily set themselves to obstruct 
and minimise the proper working of the ^ets. Sir W. 
Wedderburn, M.P., has done good service in direct- 
ing attention, in tho letter which wo reproduce on 
page 378, to the paramount importance of the native 
village system. In this connexion we may well refer 
to a lecture which ho delivered before the London 
Institution in Decomber, 1883, upon “ The Imliau 
Bayat as a Member of the Village Community.” The 
Deport of the Famine Commission was then recent. 
But Sir W. Wedderburn asked : — 

“ Have the people of England at all taken to heart tho 
lessons taught hy that enquiry ? The enquiry showed that the 
existing system had entirely failed to prevent a most appalling 
loss of life. Do the people of England understand that what 
is wanted is a complete change of sysi em ? Do they realise 
that the cause of our failure is to be found not in the details 
but in the very principle of our official rule in India, which has 
upset all native methods and weeks to regulate according to 
European patterns tho affairs of 250 millions of Orientals ? . . 

. . It is the old fable of tho bundle of sticks. Singly the 
Indian cultivator is weak and has but a feeble, hold up in 
existence ; united in the village community he is strong, both 
iu his ordinary rustic well-being and in his power to resist tho 
great periodical calamity of famine. But tho very existence 
•of tho village system is threatened by the gradual encroach- 
ments of centralised departments, active and self-confident., 
very much in earnest, devoted to uniformity, and little 


inclined to tolerate either local peculiarities or local inde- 
pendence. Ever since the British rulo lias become consoli- 
dated, a struggle has becu going on between those two forces ; 
between Native local custom on tho one hand, and European 
official innovation on tho other. For the rayat this is a ques- 
tion of life and death.” 

How has tho struggle onded? “In every depart- 
ment,” Sir W. Wedderburn pointed out, “ — land 
revenue, civil justice, forests, irrigation, police — we 
find that, with tho best intentions and with immense 
official labour, we have broken up the solid old 
foundations and built upon the sand an alien system 
ontiroly distasteful to the people and unprofitable to 
ourselves.” Is it not time to retrace our steps — 
which can be done “ if we proceed with caution, and 
experimentally ” ? 

In that singular document, the Agree- 
Tho 4 • Experts” meut signed April, 1895, by Mr. 

Ap.uu. Udiioy and the Sipah Salar Ghulam 
Haidar Khan (the Joint Commissioners for laying 
down the Afghan bouxidary from the Hindu Kush 
range to Nowar Ivotal) the Bashgol stroacn is 
described as the river “ which in the idiom of the 
Afghans is notorious and known as the Landai Sin 
pertaiuing to the limits of Kafiristan.” As we 
mentioned last month Colonel Holdich, who was 
with Mr. Udnoy while the demarcation of the 
frontier was being carried out, recently announced a 
subsequent discovery of his of “one other very im- 
portant” river of the same name, which, he says, is 
also called the Swat River. Whether this river is 
also “ notorious in Afghan idiom ” under the name 
of Landai Sin Colonel Holdich does not tell us. 
But as to whether the Bashgol stream of Kafiristan 
was really a household word among Afghans under 
the name of Landai Sin, we have been for some time 
a little suspicious. However this may be, we have now 
bad given to us iu the clearest terms, not only the 
moaning of the words Landai Sin, hut also the descrip- 
tion of the particular stream which has boon generally 
known to the Afghans by that name from time 
immemorial. For this information we have reason 
to be grateful, especially as it comes from one whom 
we believe to bo more intimately acquainted with 
the geography of the region lying immediately 
beyond the North-West frontier of India, as well as 
with the language, traditions and feelings of the 
wild Patban tribes inhabiting that region, than any 
of the so-called frontier “experts” of the day. 
Major Ravorty, a retired officer of the Bombay 
army, w hose knowledge of the countries in questiou 
“with ample page rich with the spoils of time” dates 
back nearly half a century, writes in the Geographical 
Journal for November, with reference to this last 
“ discovery,” that any small river is called Landaey 
Sin (not Landai) by the Afghan people dwelling 
near it. “Lind,” Major Raverty explains, “is the 
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*Pu«hto adjective for ‘email,* ‘little,’ etc., and the 
•diminutive form of that adjective is Landaey for the 
masculine singular, landai for the feminine, and 
Landi for the plural, masculine and feminine. Sin 
or Smd, a corruption of the Sanskrit Sindhu , means 
a sea or river ; consequently any small river would 
be called the Landaey Sin without that being the 
roper designation of that, river.” 


The Ah to Colonel Holdich’s “ very impor- 
*“ Scientific ” tant ” Landai Sin being called also 
frontier. the J{[ V er, Major Eaverty says 

that, this is a great mistake, inasmuch as it is only 
after the Swat river has joined its waters with those 
of the Panj-Korah, and after they have united with 
the Kabul Kiver at Po-bandi, that the stream flow- 
ing eastwards thence to Atak is called— and then only 
— the Landaey Sin or Little Eiver, as distinguished 
from the Aba Sin or Father River — the Indus — into 
which the united streams fall at the latter place. 
This, the Landaey Sin, as we may now regard it, is 
shown, Major Eaverty adds, in the map of the 
Mullah’s Explorations in 1876. In “An Account of 
the Province of Peshawur” published iu 18.52 in the 
Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society , Major 
Raverty described tho Landaey Sin, as it was also 
further described by him in no fewer than three 
different works of his published subsequent to 1852. 
It would, in fact, seem that Major Eaverly knew all 
about the river known to the Afghan people gener- 
ally under the the name of Landaey Sin before 
probably many of the frontier “ experts ” of the 
present day were born. Under the circumstances we 
can bo scarcely wrong in believing that if there is 
any stream in the country of the Patlian tribes 
dwelling north of Peshawur that can claim to bo 
.generally known to them under the name of Landaey 
Sin it is that portion of tho Kabul river that flows 
between Po-baudi and Atak. All the more puzzling, 
therefore, is it to account for the Eastern water-shed 
of the Bashgol river of Kafiristan, a district then 
peopled by Kafirs, and in which no Afghan at that 
•time dared to show his face, being described in the 
Agreement of April, 1 floras the Landai Sin “notorious 
in Afghan idiom.” )$us It for this reason that the 
British Commissioner agreed then and there to the 
, people of tho valley being handed over to the 
Afghans, their hereditary foes, without a thought as 
to what the fate of those poor people would be ? It 
is difficult to believe this ; but yet the thing was 
done, making manifest the political iuoptitude of the 
whole of our transactions with the Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan, dating from the so-called Durand 
Agreement of November, 1893, as well as the folly 
•and wickedness that have attended our proceedings 
-beyond the proper frontier of India ever since that 


date. As to tho “Scientific Frontier,” it would bo 
hard for the most ardent advocate of our progressive 
policy of recent years to show the appropriateness of 
the term in reference to the drawing of that frontier, 
as settled with the Amir Abdur Rahman Khan by 
the Agreements of 1893 and 1895. For so far from 
being scientific, those settlements, it is now clear, 
were rather in the first instance a yielding on our 
part to secure certain imaginary ends of our own ; 
and in the second, a still further yielding, pusillani- 
mous in character and attended by a recklessness as 
to results so far as the fate of the Kafir race was 
concerned, in order to appease one whom at the time 
we were extremely anxious not to Offend. 


Tjte agitation in the United Kingdom 
“ Why are we a g a i ns t the Armenian atrocities lias 
had tho effect of provoking a good deal 
of Continental criticism. Russia and France, and, 
still more, Germany and Austria have not, so far as 
their quasi-official Press is concerned, been willing 
to assume the complete disinterestedness of P>rit : sh 
motives, and Euglisk statesmen — Mr. Goschen, for 
example — have been addressing themselves to the 
question, “Why are we suspected?” Madame 
Novikoff, in the Baity News, has undertaken to ex- 
plain “ why there is this astonishing and obstinate 
refusal to bolievo ’’that Englishmen mean what they 
say. She writes : — 


Yes, indeed, we do not believe what you Hay, and I will 
frankly toll you why it is so. Because you hardly ever do 
what you say, but generally do something else, something 
startlingly unexpected. It may bo not your fault, but. 
your misfortune, that if you compare your words with your 
deeds, somehow they very seldom agree. It may bo due 
to adverse destinies, but when we compare your promises 
with your performances, again they are seldom identical. The 
boy in the fablo who cried “Wolf” so often when no wolf was 
in tho shoepfold had all his sheep devoured when tho wolf 
really name, for no one would bolievo him any more. So it 
may be that you are quite sincere to-day, but we, who 
remember yesterday, cannot help feeling sceptical. 


Our only comment upon 
‘ ‘ deadly parallel ” : — 

Viceroy’s Proclamation, 
1895. 

“The sole object of the 
Government of India is to 
put an end to tho present, 
and prevent any future, un- 
lawful aggression on Ohitral 
territory, and, as soon as this 
object has been attained , the 
force ici (l be ici 111 n an n. The 
Government of India have no 
intention of permanently 
occupying any territory 
through which Umra Khan’s 
misconduct may now force 
them to pass.” 


these remarks shall bo a 

Queen’s Speech, 

189 ( 3 . 

“ On the north-west fron - 
tier of my Indian Umpire the 
measures taken lust year to 
secure au effective control 
over Chitral have been suc- 
cessful.” 
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Mr. T. Kamakribiina, the author of 
“TaleN°f “Tales of Ind and other Poems ” (T. 

Fisher Unwin), is favourably known as 
the writer of a prose work on village life in South 
India, and won the approval of no less an authority 
than the late Lord Tennj son for his poetry. Poems 
that have been described by so exalted a critic as 
“interesting and remarkable ” do not need commenda- 
tion from less distinguished sources, and their author 
would do well to rely upon the late Laureate’s testi- 
monial rather than on the oracular verdict of a Madras 
paper that he has “minted at the forgo of Tennyson 
the sentiments of Oliver Goldsmith, Parnell, and 
Byron.” Lord Tennyson’s epithets wore doubtless 
chosen with care. Judged by the standard of absolute 
attainment, to which all poetry that claims the right 
to survive has eventually to submit, these “ Tales of 
Ind ” would have littlo claim to notice. They are 
neither better nor worse than a hundred other 
volumes of minor poetry, that live their little day 
and are buried and forgotten. But poems that are 
without absolute importance may still have con- 
siderable importance historically or personally ; and 
so it is with these. As the production in English of a 
nativo Hindu, they are highly interesting. They are 
an experiment by an Oriental in westorn literature; 
and though they deal exclusively in Indian themes, 
they are full of the inlluence of English poetry, 
especially of Lord Tennyson. It is, however, not 
the Tennyson of the “Idylls of the King” who is 
recalled by these lines, as one or two Indian critics 
think, but the Tennyson of the earlier English 
Idylls — of such a poem as “ Dora.” The stories are, 
one and all, extremely simple in plot and treatment. 
The total absence of anything like affectation or 
straining after effect is one of the most delightful 
features of the volume. On the other hand, the 
paucity and poverty of the metaphors are somowhat 
disappointing : the Occidental who is in search of a 
happy hunting ground of rich Oriental imagery 
must turn his attention elsewhere. The English 
style is remarkably good, and the blank verse, 
though not always faultless (there is a tendency to 
weak endings such as “of” and “it” which the 
author should guard against), is not a hindrance to 
the narrative. The first story, “Seeta and Kama,” 
has a pathetic interest just now, for it is a story of an 
Indian famine. Seeta is the daughter of the school- 
master in an Indian village which is desolated by the 
scourge. The whole village is broken up, and Seeta, 
separated from her friends and from her lover Kama, 
takes refuge in a famine camp. To this camp, after 
a long interval, comes a youth emaciated by 
famine. He is tenderly nursed there, and Seota’s 
heart goes out to him strangely, though she fails to 
recognise in him her old lover until after his recovery 
to health. “ Frince Desing ” is a story of wifely 


devotion : the prince goes out to battle against a 
Moslem invader, and is killed, and his wife refuses to 
survive him. “lludra” is the tale of a shipwrecked 
merchant who, like Enoch Arden, returns to his 
home after many years ; he imagines that he has 
found his wife unfaithful, hut is happily saved 
from avenging himself in his haste on an innocent 
woman, by finding on a palm-leaf the words, 
“Think well before you do.” “The Koyal 
Huntress ” is another idyll of woman’s devotion; and 
the same description applies to “ Chandra : a tale of 
the field of Tellikota, A.D. 15G5,” the longest and 
most ambtious story in the book. Chandra is the 
wife of a bravo warrior Timmaraj, who is killed by 
the treachery of a rival, Bukka, after several exciting 
adventures. More interesting, however, than any of 
Mr. Kamakrishna’s original vorse is the poem that 
concludes the volume — a translation of the lullaby 
sung by the Korathy of the Indian village to soothe 
the foeliugs oE the maiden who is submitting to the 
painful operation of tattooing. The first stanza may 
be quoted hero, for its own interest, and also as a 
specimen of the author’s versification. 

“Stay, darling, stay — ’tin only for an hour, 

And you will be the fairest of the fair. 

Your lotus eyes can soothe the savage beast, 

Your lips are like the newly blossomed rose, 

Your teeth -they shine like pearls ; but what are they 
Before the beauties of my handiwork ? ” 

Tiie start of a new volume always 
“ IndiV’ for offers to those who are responsible for 
tm a periodical publication a favourable 
opportunity for the introduction of new features and 
the improvement of features that are no longer new. 
We shall hope — v'ho is a stranger to hopes at the 
beginning of a New Year?— to turn the opportunity 
to account. To how much account remains, of 
eourso, to be seen. We may mention, however, that 
a scheme has for some time past been under con- 
sideration by which the general appearance of India 
might be improved, and certain economies, especially 
in postage, effected without any substantial reduc- 
tion in the quantity of matter now printed in the 
journal. If it should prove that such a scheme is 
practicable— a scheme, that is, by which there would 
be much to gain and nothing to lose — it would not 
improbably be adopted. In that case our readers 
will not be surprised if India for 1897 makes its 
appearance in a slightly altered form. 

“Those of our countrymen who were beginning to think 
that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s absence from St. Stephen’s en- 
forced a sort of unwelcome idleness on him will see their 
mistako on turning to the pages of India for the current month. 
Therein the reader will see our Nestor of Indian Politics hard 
at work, heckling Lord WoLseley and several members of Lord 
Svblby’s Commission on Indian Expenditure, including the 
worthy President himself, and at the same time drawing out 
the Civil Service Commissioners. — Indian tipretator, October 
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HEALTH MISSIONERS FOR RURAL INDIA. 

By Miss Florence Nightingale. 

In a former paper contributed to India I made 
some suggestions for improving the health of Indian 
rural villages. My proposal was that a system 
of simple and popular health lectures should be 
organised, to show the villagers the need of («) a 
pure water supply, (b) the removal of refuse, and 
(i c ) the diminution of overcrowding; these lectures 
boing given from village to village by men well 
versed themselves in tho principles of sanitation, 
and knowing the habits of tho people and able to 
sympathise with them and help them, without offend- 
ing their prejudices. It was suggested that the 
village schoolrooms might be utilised for tho lectures, 
which might be made attractive by object-lessons 
with tho magic lantern, showing by the help of 
microscopic slides the noxious living organisms in 
foul air and water. But it was pointed out that the 
lecturo would be only tho first beginning of the 
teaching; a loctnror who had made himself accept- 
able to the people would go round the village and show 
the people how to dispose of their refuse ; ho would 
explain to them the dangor of depositing it in their 
little closo courtyards, and how the solid should be 
separated from liquid excreta. Then lie would go 
with them to examino tho wator supply, and show 
them certain simple precautions to be observed : not 
washing near the supply of drinking water, and not 
allowing human beings or cattle to foul tho river, 
tank, or well. Tho Hindu roligion enjoins so much 
purity and cioanliness tliat I thought the influonco 
of the religious teachers and of the Caste Panchavats 
might bo usefully appealed to. To show how much 
may be done for the Indian peasant — who is tho ught 
so unpersuadable — by the vigour of sympathy, may 
I mention an instaneo of a sanitary of Picor in India, 
now alas! dead, who, when he came into office, 
found the rural people sacrificing with flowers and 
fruits at tho shrines of the Goddess of Smallpox and 
the Goddess of (whatever they call it) Cholera ; and 
how, long bofore he left, thoy came to him, if there 
had been four or five deaths from cholora, — u Sahib, 
bestir yourself, don’t you see we’re all dead?” 
Another instance of the work of the same man is, 
how he moved a village in one night which had been 
decimated by cholera and fever for one hundred 
years, and which successive Governments, native 
and British, had in vain attempted to move : in 
vain, because it was clustered round a temple of 
great sanctity ; and he, by persuading the Pan- 
chayat, moved them to a site of his own choosing ; 
and he came in the morning, and they wore ail, 
goods and all, settled in upon the new and safe site. 
He knew what he wanted to do and how to do it! 
Is it not the case that we sometimes call people 


unpersuadable when we do not sufficiently try to 
look at the matter from their point of view ? Do 
wo not Bomotimes come into fatal collision with 
prejudices which have in them a grain of truth, 
because we do not havo patience to seek out that 
truth ? 

I am painfully aware how difficult, how almost 
impossible, it is for any one at a great distance to 
do anything to help forward a movement requiring 
unremitting labour and supervision on the spot. 
But it is my privilege to meet in England from time 
to time Indian friends who are hoartily desirous of 
obtaining for their poorer fellow countrymen the 
benefits which, through sanitary science, are gradu- 
ally being oxtonded to the masses here, both in town 
and country, and which are doing so much to pro- 
rnoto thoir health and happiness ; so I never lose an 
opportunity of urging a practical beginning, however 
small, for it is wonderful how often in such matters 
tho mustard seed germinatos, and roots itself, and at 
last produces an overshadowing tree. I should like 
to see such experiments tried in different provinces 
and under various conditions. As regards tho 
Bombay Presidency I havo been so fortunate as to 
obtain the powerful aid of Mr. B. M. Malabari, who 
has recently paid his periodical visit to England, and 
with whom I have had tho opportunity of full con- 
sultation. And I do not think I shall bo betraying 
confidence if I say that he is turning his special 
attention to Guzarat and Sind, and will probably 
make his first attompt by establishing small com- 
mittees at Tiajkot, Ahmodabad, Surat, and Huidara- 
bad in SimJ. The watchword is, Small beginnings 
under favourable circumstances. “ Let us begin 
somohow,” he says, “in tho name of God, the 
beginner of good lifo and good work. Let us cast 
the seed in the most congoniai soil we can find. 
What pleasure it will be to watch this seod germin- 
ate, shoot up the tiny (lower, and in timo bear the 
much needed fruit ! This is a beautiful process, and 
the only one that is natural. It will repay us abun- 
dantly ; the growth we seek will be real and lasting.’ 
The programme he suggests is modest and practical. 
He proposes to raise a small fund, say Ps. 1,200 or 
2,000, for the expenses of the first year. When that 
has been collected and a local committee is formed, 
the next step would be to prepare a simple sanitary 
primer suitable to tho local requirements, and to have 
it translated into the vernacular languages of the dis- 
trict, with a view to its distribution among the rural 
villages. Then arises the most important part of the 
work, that of securing Health Missionors for select 
localities. Mr. Malabari would have them married 
men, whose wives would accompany them and preach 
health and cleanliness amongst the village women. 
In this proposal 1 would most heartily concur. In- 
deed from my point of view, to enlist the sympathy 
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and gain the approval of the good mother who rules 
the home, is the keystone of the whole position. If 
her authority is on our side I feel little fear for the 
result. Then it is proposed that the Health Mis- 
sioned should send in monthly reports to the com- 
mittee, who would publish and circulate the most 
interesting portions, especially to Local Boards and 
to sanitary and medical officers. If the movement 
commended itself to tho villagers and to the public 
generally, the Government might, at the end of tho 
year, bo asked to consider the best means of furthor 
promoting it. 

Such is an outline of the proposals sketched out 
by Mr. Malabari. It is essentially a scheme'of st lf- 
help, but it also contemplates recognition by Govern- 
ment. And this seems the right means to attain 
success : local effort, strengthened and stimulated 
by the great central authority. Happily there is no 
doubt of the good-will of Government in this matter 
of village sanitation; successive Viceroys have shown 
an anxious desire to deal effectively with this most 
difficult problem ; and a solid foundation for future 
proceedings is being laid by the excellent “ Village 
Sanitary Inspection Books,” which are being intro- 
duced for the purpose of collecting and storing 
precise information regarding the condition of each 
village. Every sanitarian who reads tho Govern- 
ment of India letter of 8th March, 1895 (which is 
printed at p. 367 for ready reference) will be struck 
by the thoroughly practical and suggestive character 
of the various “ points ” to which attention is drawn. 
It will be observed that the Government propose to 
introduce the system of Inspection Boolfs tentatively 
in selected villages, which will be conveniently 
grouped, and marked off in the official maps. Such 
selected villages would be specially suitable for the 
operation of our voluntary committees, which would 
be in a position to assist the villagers in accurately 
compiling the information required by the Govern- 
ment ; and doubtless the local officers would gladly 
include in a group of selected villages any locality 
which the Committee may choose for the scene of 
their labours. The Health Missioner in such places 
would occupy a most useful position — in touch with 
tho villagers on the one hand and with the Sanitary 
and District Officers on the other. And by gaining 
the confidence of the people he could act as an 
interpreter as regards their habits, wishes, and 
prejudices in such a way as to removo friction and 
promote useful work. 

Many of the “ Points ” are of an intricate kind, 
needing much careful local observation. Take for 
examplo Point 4, which deals with the character of 
the soil, and its tendency to retain moisture, or 
otherwise ; and the question is asked whether there 
is any obstruction to drainage by roads, railways, 
embankments, or other works. Here many interest- 


ing considerations arise. In fever-stricken villages 1 
the soil about the houses may be saturated with 
noxious matter, or the whole neighbourhood may be- 
so waterlogged, owing to embankments or large- 
tanks in the vicinity, as to produce malarial fever. 
In this connexion it would be interesting to ascertain’ 
from the villagers what, according to their idea, are 
the causes of local unhealthiness, and what ate the 
medicines and modes of treatment adopted by theca 
in case of illness. Point 8, again, refers to the all- 
important question of the water-supply, and its 
proper use by the inhabitants, and here also there it* 
need for constant watchfulness, in order to ascertain 
whether the people really take trouble to get their 
drinking water pure, or whether they are content to- 
go on in the old way, taking into their bodies, by 
means of impure water, the germs of fever and 
other destructive maladies. It is only by the con- 
stant care of the people themselves that a tank or 
stream, nominally set apart for drinking purposes, 
can bo effectually protected from pollution by liquid 
refuse, clothes washing, and the intrusion of cattle. 
And the people will not take this care unless con- 
vinced of its vital necessity for theme elves and their 
children. Hero therefore instruction and persuasion 
by friendly and familiar advisers are ui gently 
needed. The vital question of conservancy, in- 
cluding the disposal of hou-iO and kitchen refuse, 
is dealt with in Point 1). This is a matter which 
depends so much on local conditions and the habits 
of the people, that too great pains cumot be taken 
in order to discover in euch locality what is the most 
suitable method of obtaining F&tisfnctory results. 
In this, as in most of tho other matters, it is the 
peasant woman who, in tho rural villages, holds the 
key either to health or disease. 

I have put together these few rough notes in the 
hope that the leaders of Indian public opinion about 
to meet in Congre s at Calcutta will take up this 
question, and with their special knowledge and 
experience will guide our steps in a matter so deeply? 
affecting the welfare of the Indian masses. 

THE COMING CONGRESS. 

By A. 0. Hume, C.B. 

The twelfth Indian National Congress is now about 
to be held, and we might all rejoice that in India, 
where men’s words are writ in water — their work* 
even in sand — this great movement for the political 
enfranchisement of India’s people has so long main- 
tained its vitality. There is, as might have been 
expected, lees open enthusiasm, and perhaps less 
activity, than there was in the good old days when 
our adversaries were rampant and reckless, and 
when, as in tho times of the fighting fourth Congress, 
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•the very existence of our party depended on all 
«tanding shoulder to shoulder, and fighting as one 
man to uphold the people’s rights. The opposition, 
•as an opposition, has disappeared ; only here and 
there its ghost gibbers in some Anglo-Indian news- 
paper’s columns, or, crawling craftily out of eight, 
'Seeks to blight, by falsehood and slander, what it no 
longer dares to attack openly. Success, beyond 
what any of us who met at Bombay some twelve 
years ago dared even to hope for, has attended its 
progress; public opinion here has voored round 
In its favour ; its once blatant opponents are 
•dumb, or, at the most, can only stutter out stereo- 
typed abuse that has, years ago, lost alike force and 
meaning. Perhaps as a necessary consequence men 
may have grown somewhat less active in a cause 
which seems to them to have less need of champions, 
and with no open opponents near them to struggle 
against, may have taken to bickering amongst them- 
selves about matters wholly outside the scope of our 
movement. But even if this bo so, as some tell us, 
our good Congress, tiio germ of future federated 
parliaments, is, as all cun see, ever sending out its 
roots deoper and deeper into tho nation’s heart, be- 
coming more and more truly national, and, full of 
self-confidence, prepared to moet whatever the 
’future may have in store for it. 

All this might, despite temporary discourage- 
ments here and there, gladden to its core the heart 
of every true old Congressman, were there not othor 
aspects of the case to sadden and discourage him. 
Who that has fought from tho outset in this great 
bloodless battle for justice and freedom, but now, 
looking round, must deplore the absence of many 
dear comrades-- comrades never more to raise their 
hands or voices in their country’s cause, never more 
lo gladden our hearts with their cl leoryco- operation? 
It is m*t only loaders like Ajoodhia Nath, Telang, 
Mano Mohan Chose, and others, but scores and 
scores of tho rank-and-file, no less devoted, no less 
singlo-hearted, that wo miss and sigh for. And 
these have gone, so many of our best and truest, 
and with all thoir and our efl'jrts, so small a portion 
of our great task seeing yet to have been accom- 
plished ! Will our rising generation fill tho vacant 
places with hearts as honest, as true, as unselfish ? 

8ucli thoughts might well give us pause amidst 
our rejoicings on this twelfth anniversary, even were 
nought else amiss, but as it is all minor sources of 
anxiety are overshadowed by the cloud now impending 
over our beloved land, in which wo too plainly discern 
the gloomy spectro of famine frowning down upon us. 
We are in God’s hands, and it may be that this cup 
•will pass away from us, that tho coming calamity 
may tread but lightly on our sacred soil ; or, alas ! it 
may bo that the terrible scenes which painted mis- 
governm ent in oil its blackest hues on Southern 


India, scarce a score of years ago, may in tho coming 
year bo reproduced in all their horror in the North. 

God grantjpoor India deliverance from the — to 
human eyos — all too certainly impending trouble. 
But whether it be so or no, let every true lover of 
India read the lesson that will be written in oithcr 
case in giant letters throughout the land. Whatever 
Great Britain has done or left undone where India is 
concerned, she has at least placed largely at her 
command the triumphs of Western science, and, 
though it may be largely for selfish purposes, has so 
endowed hor with roads, bridges, railways, canals 
and other irrigation works, telegraphs and, above 
all, tho most magni fioent fleet of merchant steamers 
that the world can as yet conceive, that, with 
decent government, there could remain no chance 
even of famine amidst a teeming, frugal and cease- 
lessly industrious population like that of India. 
Scarcity there might conceivably be, high prices 
extending over vast areas we must at lengthy 
intervals bo prepared for, but famine and actual 
starvation on a largo scale would, with existing re- 
sources and good government during tho last forty 
years, have become quite impossible. 

But instead of a good Government there has been 
in the most vitally essential point a bad Govern- 
ment — an extravagant Government, a Government 
that devours the territory of its weaker neighbours 
and for a protenco makes long prayers. 

And when I speak of Government, I do not 
refer to this man or that, to this party or that — I 
speak of the systom of Government as a whole 
which has •prevailed during tho last forty years. 
Many righteous men and rulers have worked in and 
under that system, but the systom has over been 
iniquitous. For that system has its basis in extort- 
ing from a loyal, law-abiding, peaceful, industrious 
people by a set of strangers, barely knowing the 
language of our pooplo and wholly ignorant of their 
domestic lives, just as much money as in their 
infinito ignorance and unmeasured ambition they 
thought they wanted ; allowing to those poor tax- 
payers no voico however small as to what they 
should pay, or how they should pay it, or still more 
as to how what they paid should be spent. It has 
hence necessarily been a fiscal tyranny of the worst 
character, and tho result has been that, doubtless 
with plenty of boll’s pavement, good intentions, those 
strangers have multiplied domands on India, till 
the masses, at any rate, say at least one hundred 
millions of the people, live ever from hand to mouth 
and have absolutely no reserve to fall back upon in 
the event of any seasonal calamity. 

When I went to India in 18*19 there was not a 
tolerably well-to-do cultivator in any part of Northern 
India who had not, stored away in a grain pit some- 
where about hi* premises, at least a six months' 
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supply of grain for himself and family. After the 
Mutiny, in which tens of thousands of villages were 
burnt (partly by our troops and bands of robbors* 
but chiefly by the people themselves in local quarrels 
and contests), there was no great suffering from want 
of food. The fire over — the enemy passed on — the 
grain was dug up, and there was food for months* 
and seed grain for the next harvest. Now, not one 
per cent, of the cultivators have even a month’s 
supply of grain. 

This change, though many causes have contributed 
to it, has its root in the increase of taxation. Where 
in old days there was one hole at tho bottom of the 
bucket, to this a dozen smaller holes have now been 
added — mostly by Government, though some by 
money lenders, the growth of our hard-and-fast 
Revenue system. 

But (someone says) “ the Government had to get 
money ; they had to croate the railroads and canals 
and the like, for which you give them credit. At 
any rate, they have given good value for the money.” 
Yes. no doubt, for the money they thus spent. But 
they might have spent this much — aye, and twice as 
much — on like profitable works, and tho country 
would have beon none the worse, nay, would have 
been greatly the bettor. It is not this mono}' that 
has drained the masses dry. No, it is the countloss 
millions that have been pourod into the insatiable 
military maw here and in India ; that have been 
devoted to keeping up a disproportionately expensive 
civil service; that the Government has spent to 
enable it to shake its list across the frontier at tho 
Russiaus, and so pretend that it was not afraid, 
while all the while it was horribly afraid. Reason- 
ably enough, too, for its guilty conscience told it 
how badly it had treated the people, and, loyal as 
they are as a whole, it could never believe this, and 
was, and is, quite as much afraid of them as of the 
Russians. And so, in a sort of mad despair, it has 
gone on adding regiment to regiment, battery to 
battery, fort to fort, and strategical (non-roproductive) 
railway to stiutegieal railway. If t ie people had had 
any voice in their taxation, if they had had any 
ehare in the expenditure, all this might long ago 
have been checked. As it is, it has gone on until 
nearly half the population are so pauperised that 
any failure of crops signifies starvation, unless 
gigantic and ruinous official efforts are put forth to 
prevent it. 

There may bo no bad famine this time. God 
grant it may be so. Or there may be. But in either 
case the fear in which we now stand of this dread 
calamity, and the calamity itself, if come it must, 
have their origin simply and solely in the mistaken 
system on which the Government of India is based, 
of placing the entire resources of 250 millions of 
people at the irresponsible disposal of aliens, ignor- 


ant alike of the wants, the necessities, the real 
condition, in a word of the entire inner life, of that 
great nation, and saturated (though they barely dare 
to confess it) with the insane delusion that India is 
to be ruled for the glory of Groat Britain and not, 
first and foremost, for the good of her people. 

If, now, there be any Congressman growing 
apathetic in the work, any becoming wearied in the 
struggle, wherein so much has to bo sacrificed and 
so little seems as yet to have beon won, lot him take 
it to heart. There may be no very bad time this 
year ; but such a bad time is cortain to come, 
pauperised as India’s masses now are, within a very 
few years, aud with it thousands and thousands of 
cruel deaths and bitter suffering and enfeebled con- 
stitutions to millions. And year by year the danger 
will grow, and tho longer the catastrophe is delayed 
the more terrible it will be when it comes, unless 
and until we can force the British National con- 
science to realise the injustice and tho iniquity of the 
present system, aud induce that nation to concede to 
India’s people those elementary rights which all but 
slaves are supposed to pos&oss, and thus put the 
Indians in the way of helping to direct wisely those 
great Indian affairs which they, the British people, 
have no time to attend to, but for the right guidance 
of which, none the less, they are answerable beforo 
man — and God. 

And how can this British National conscience be 
awakened and impressed V Only, to begin with, by 
the more completo and harmonious co-operation of 
all our leaders and workers ; by tho development of 
a purer and higher patriotism which, allowing a 
second place only to porsonal aims and feelings, looks 
first and foremost to India’s good ; by an increased 
and ever increasing zeal and activity, all India’s 
more favoured (because educated) sons bestirring 
themselves iu real earnest, persisting with ever 
growing fervency in their Congresses and Confer- 
ences, in their petitions to Parliament, in their 
support of the British Committee (which ought to 
he put in the way of working far moro effectively 
than it now does or can), by themselves coming to 
England and pouring into tho people’s ears, hero, 
the truth about their country’s wrongs and tho 
unjust and cruel disabilities under which they and 
their fellow countrymen euffer. 

Year by year in India untold millions live and 
die miserably, solely by reason of a bad system of 
Government. Assuredly, at tho hands of each res- 
ponsible for this ocean of suffering, God will demand 
the due penalty, lie alone can tell how the blame 
may be apportioned, but this wo know, that amongst 
those who expiate elsewhere this great national 
crime will be found, assuredly, those educated sons 
of India who — understanding the matter, but allow- 
ing their souls to be entangled in self, in the cares 
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of this world, the struggles for money and office, 
place and power — neglect to devote an ample share 
of their time and talents and wealth to the effort to 
secure for their country and their fellows that im- 
proved system of Government to the lack of which 
we over owe incalculable suffering, and may, too 
probably, next year owo the blackest bitterness of 
famine. 

TIIE LATE MR. MANOMOHAN GnOSE. 

By Sit? John B. Pitkar, 

Lute Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

It would bo difficult to over-estimate the loss 
which the causo of progress in India has sustained 
by the sad death of Mr. Manomohan Ghose. My 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Ghoso commenced so 
far back as November 1866 , just thirty years ago, 
upon his return to Calcutta from England, where he 
had resided the previous four or five years, engaged 
in simultaneously preparing for tho Indian Civil 
Service Examinations and keeping terms at Lincoln’s 
Inn. To his great disappointment at the tirno he 
failed of success in the Civil Servico competition, but 
was called to the liar at Midsummer 1866 . How 
often he must have rejoiced in after life that his early 
aspirations had been thus thwarted. 

The readers of L\m \ all know and need 
hardly here bo reminded of the distinguished place 
which Mr. Ghose eventually secured and lias for 
many years past maintained in tho front rank of his 
profession : and the seeming universality of the cry 
of mourning, which wo are informed has gono up in 
almost every part of India on tho telegraphic 
announcement of his unexpected death, testifies elo- 
quently to the esteem which he had won for him- 
self in the hearts of his countrymen of all the more 
advanced nationalities. To understand tho peculiar 
warmth of the regard in which he was so widoly 
held, is not difficult for thoso who through the 
opportunities of privato friendship have been enabled 
to recognise in him the sterling qualities of an 
exceptional! unselfish and noble character. If any 
man can without qualification deserve tho epithets 
true and good, they pre-eminently belong to him. 

nis sympathies wore over with the poor and the 
helpless. And in the course of his extensive practice 
in the criminal courts of the Mofussil ho bocamo 
painfully impressed with tho far too frequent cases, 
which camo under his observation, of injustice and 
oppression, plainly attributable to ill-judged inter- 
ference on the part of authority and the faulty 
working of the inferior courts. He was thus led to 
devote himself with his accustomed energy to the 
promotion of the movement for reform of the judicial 
system in India by tho simple and obviously desirable 
expedient of freeing the minor criminal courts from 
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dependence on the executive, of which so much has 
lately been heard. Tho columns of India are not 
strangers to tho somewhat lively controversy to which 
Mr. Ghose’s powerful advocacy of the proposed 
chango has given rise. It was perhaps natural that 
tho proposal should meet with strenuous opposition 
from those whoso care seems to be rather for the 
sacredness of official authority than the ends for 
which it exists; but the not very worthy methods 
by which it has boon sought to minimise and invali- 
date tho case that has been built up by Mr. Ghose 
out of matoriala largoly furnished by his professional 
oxperience, if they have dono but little else, have 
served at least to show by their conspicuous failure 
how complete and impregnable that case is in itself, 
and how little, fortunately, it now needs the sus- 
taining support of his strong hand. Still sad, indeed, 
it is that ho has not lived to carry out to its final 
stages the causo which ho had so greatly at heart 
and which ho has done so much to advanco. 

In their habits of daily life Mr. and Mrs. Ghose 
havo conformed entirely to the ways and usages of 
cultivated European societ}', and have in all par- 
ticulars shared tho social sentiments of the higher 
ranks of English people. But this assimilation 
to the ruling class in India, real as it has been, 
in no degree weakened Mr. Ghose’s patriotic 
foelings or loosened the ties which bound him 
to his own people. It was not long before his 
countrymen discovered that his English education 
and his association upon equal terms with tho 
members of tho governing class, which they at first 
regarded with dislike and suspicion, was consistent 
with firm loyalty to national interests and did but 
fit him the moro advantageously for guiding and 
taking effective part in tho popular movement of tho 
day. 

It was perhaps attributable to the practical teach- 
ing of legal experience that Mr. Ghoso was over 
ready to treat the case of his opponent with rospoct, 
and tho great personal influence which he un- 
doubtedly enjoyed both as an advocate and as a 
politician was in largo measure due to tho fairness 
and tho absence of exaggeration by which his argu- 
ments and statements were on all occasions charac- 
terised. 

Mr. Ghoso’s public work was not confined to the 
provinces of law r and politics. His stay in England 
had enabled him to perceive and appreciate the 
grave disability under which a people lay for whom 
education was limited to the stronger sex ; and on 
his return to Bengal he not only took steps, under 
the guidance of English friends, to secure the best 
available English education for his betrothed wife, 
but he joined and zealously co-operated with the 
small group of younger men who were even 
then braving social^ostracism — notable among them 
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Babu Sasipada Banerji with his pioneer work 
at Baranagar — in their efforts, notwithstanding 
enormous difficulties, at establishing effective 
moans of education for their adult countrywomen. 
It was to Mr. Ghose that Miss Ackroyd owed 
the opportunities which enabled her, aided by 
a sympathetic committee of both Native and 
European members, to institute and conduct with 
marked success at Calcutta^the Hindu Mahila Bidya- 
* laya, which was essentially a high class boarding 
school or college for grown-up native "women — dis- 
tinguished, it maybe remarked, from any missionary 
school in this particular, namely, that while private 
devotion was encouraged, all interference with the 
religious faith of the individual students was strictly 
prohibited. This school, after a separate and suc- 
cessful career of some years, eventually became 
.added as an adult department to the well-known 
Bethune School for Girls under Government control, 
and Mr. Ghose, I believe, continued to have a 
leading voice in its management. 

Modest and unpretending of address as Mr. Ghose 
ever was, and caring little as he did to seek the 
adventitious aid of the eloquence which fascinates 
rather then persuades, it was his strong sound sense 
and the conscientious thoroughness of his work 
which constituted his especial excellence and caused 
him to become the popular and trusted leader alike 
in the courts of justice, in politics and in tho cause 
of education. He has left behind him a name and 
reputation which are not only dear to those, who 
have been so fortunate as to know him with the 
intimacy of private friendship, but w hich will also 
surely live in the memory of his countrymen, the 
subject of their just pride, and an example of 
citizenship for their emulation. 

“ As one lamp lightH another, nor grows less 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 


THE APPROACH OF FAMINE. 


I. — Retrospect : By an Anglo-Indian. 

Indian famines, their proximate cause, scope, 
intensity, and consequences, can best bo understood 
by comparison of one with another. For my present 
purpose, and in such concise manner as only 
ia possible in the space, it will suffice to note the 
differences that appear in comparing the famine in 
( >ris«a in 1866 ; in Behar, 1874 ; and that in Madras 
and the Deccan in 1876-8. 

In the first of these instances, though the scarcity 
was caused by drought in the closing months of 18GJ, 
the heaviest mortality was due to lack of prevision 
by the Bengal authorities, together with the sudden 
and heavy rainfall of the north-east monsoon in the 
January following. Sir Cecil Beadon, who then 
ruled at Calcutta, was a man of a sanguine and 
hopeful disposition. His Revenue Board, anxious 


to avoid outlay, disregarded warnings that came' 
from missionaries and other non-officials in Orissa — 
which warnings were plainly confirmed by starving 
Oryias crowding into Calcutta — so that between the 
two, precious time was lost in disputes about, supply 
and demand and other pottering, ^ir Cecil Beadon 
did take a hasty trip down to Cuttack; but the 
local officials had taken tho cue that famine was not 
desired. Sir Cecil returned to assure his colleagues that 
there was no occasion for alarm, that local effort would 
suffice. The rains came, the Hoods descended, road 
traffic was impossible, and the province was sealed 
up to its fate. Some desperate efforts were made at 
this thirteenth hour to get food into tho province by 
sea, but no appreciable help could be afforded in 
that way. The mortality due to hunger was officially 
computed at one million, or 1 in 13 J of the population 
of the province in its three divisions of Balassore, 
Cuttack, and Puri. Sir John Lawrenco, anxiously 
watching from remote Simla, had been obliged to 
accept reportB from the Lieutenant-Governor. When 
afterwards he found how tho facts had been mis- 
understood, and the truth withheld, he was exceed- 
ingly wroth. So was Lord Cranborne, then for thc- 
first timo Secretary of State for India. A great 
inquest was held in the form of a Commission 
of Enquiry of which the late Sir George Campbell, 
then more of a Punjabi than a Bengal Civilian, was 
the strongest member. That Commission’s full 
and careful Report presents the first really serious- 
effort to deal with the Indian famine problem 
as a whole. Though superseded by the more com- 
prehensive enquiries of the Royal Commission on 
the far larger disaster of 1877-8, that earlier Report 
laid the foundation of the complete Famine Code 
which is in full working order at the present 
crisis. Still before this ultimate result was reached, 
the problem of famine management had to go 
through two other stages. 

What followed affords a typical illustration of 
the essential defects in Indian administration that 
are inevitable, in one form or other, in the absence 
of that saving balance-wheel — timely publicity and 
well-informed public opinion. On the first alarm of 
failure of the rains towards the close of 1873 in 
Behar, Tirliut, and western Bengal, the authorities- 
concerned, Lord Northbrook in India and the Duke 
of Argyll as Secretary of State, rose at once to tho 
occasion. His Grace urged that the Indian Govern- 
ment should “ not shrink from using every available 
means, at whatever cost [to Iudia] to prevent, BO' 
far as could be done, any loss of the lives of her 
Majesty’s subjects in consequence of the calamity . ,r 
Lord Northbrook zealously applied this principle \ 
the “supply and demand” doxy was scorned, im- 
mense purchases of rice (ill-suited though that grain- 
was for most of tho affected districts) were entered' 
into, and — Sir Richard Temple was appointed Famine 
Delegate, with unlimited powers. With his usual 
energy he sot himself to carry out “master’s orders*' 
to the very letter, with little if any regard to local 
enquiry or precautionary checks. By the time he 
had begun to scatter bags of rice over Behar it wae 
seen that the scarcity was not nearly so severe ae- 
had been feared ; but orders had to be carried out. 
Thus Vanity Fair , when, long afterwards, depicting 
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Sir Richard in its cartoon, recorded as his chief 
title to fame, “ he invented famines. ” The lavish 
expenditure on this occasion appears in the Financial 
Statement of 1874-5 at G.V millions sterling. Late 
in the latter year the present writer was shown in 
the bonded warehouse at Calcutta vast pilea of bags 
of rice which even Sir Richard had been unable to 
force on the “ suffering ” districts. 

Thus, in spite of the well intentioned zeal of the re- 
sponsible authorities, the “Behar famine” — of which 
we can find no bill of mortality — became a scandal 
and byword. Then, mainly for lack of the bal an co- 
wheel aforesaid, reaction took possession of the 
financial authorities. The true lessons of Orissa 
were forgotten ; so that when four or five years later 
the really appalling devastation in Madras and 
eastern Bombay was coming down ou southern 
India as a* dense pali of doom for hapless millions, 
the gods on far Olympus nursed their scepticism, in 
spite of ample warnings from the Press and n >n- 
officiai testimony. Thus the whole dire problem had 
to be worked through afresh. The gods had other 
business on hand just then. The grand theatrical 
demonstration at Delhi of the Queen -Empress’s 
Proclamation had to be organised : and the disastrous 
invasion of Afghanistan was being sedulously 
wurhod up to. But the gaunt spectre would brook 
no denial. Whon it was seen that the north-east 
monsoon, due in the early months of 1877, had 
failed in Madras and the Deccan, hope deserted 
that immense tract of the Empire — the earth was 
iron and the sky brass. Meantime the fatal reaction 
of scepticism aforesaid still lingered in the minds of 
the authorities ; and the financial bogey haunted Sir 
John Strachey who was then the chief Civilian power 
in tho State. To combat that bogey was Sir John’s 
chief thought; and he hit upon the expedient of sending 
Sir Richard, not so much to fight tho famine as to check 
the outlay that would be inevitable. This duty the 
Delegate set himself to perforin iu southern India 
with as much zeal aud energy as he had exerted 
four years before in Behar to spend relief funds 
without stint through imperfectly organised methods. 
His mission now iu 1877-8 was to stint, if possible, 
and to restrict the organisation already arranged by 
the Madras district officers. He was assisted by a 
strong personal staff, including the present Sir Charles 
Bernard and an officer of Engineers. His first 
survey of the field was in January 1877, arid this is 
how he did it — 

“With rapidity unexampled, ,iuid at too great a speed to 
so cure the object in view, numely, a thorough acquaintance 
with the real state of the country, Sir Kichard and his ataii' 
literally raced over the affected diet riots, caused reductions to 
he made iu gratuitous relief, struck largo numbers of people 
oif works, wrote numberless and very long minutes and 
memoranda, and in three months finished their task. 
Tho Delegate's energy was praiseworthy, his intentions, 
admirable ; hut his performance occasionally otherwise. 

It was obvious that he failed to “grasp the real facts of 
the situation.” 

It is not needful. to follow tho painful and dismal 
history of tho 1877-8 famine in southern India. 
The chief points are JStr Richard Temple’s one 
pound ration ” and the controversies that ruged 
around it ; the methods of supply and distribution 
when all normal trading* opera lions had lapsed ; the 


Viceroy, Lord Lytton’s to> long delayed visit to the 
famine field, personally atoned for by his own 
generous contribution to the relief fund when ouce 
opened ; the official objections against appealing 
for public charity uutil outflanked by the Duke of 
Buckingham’s telegram to tho Lord Mayor, aud the 
noble response in the Mansion House Fund, which, 
together with the Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Colonial contributions, yielded over £700,000. The 
net results of that famine of 1876-8 were — mortality 
5,250,000 souls, bosides about a million and a 
quarter in the North-West Provinces and Oudh; 
cost to tho Indian Government in direct relief 
expenditure III 000,000. 

The area affected by the present drought stretches 
from tho northern portion of the Madras presi- 
dency, through tho eastern part of the Central 
Provinces, Behar, and Hindustan proper, up to the 
eastern half of tho Punjab. In that area dwoll 
some eighty millions of people, of whom fully one- 
fourth are suffering more dt less from severe 
privation. Within that area there are some tracts 
where distress will bo mitigated by the blessings of 
irrigation and water storage. Since 1878 nearly 
Rx.*six millions have been spent from the Famine 
Insurance Fund on so-called “ protective” railways ; 
but barely two millions on irrigation works the 
one great material want of India. As already 
indicated, the one gain to set off against the dismal 
records of former famiues is that the plans and 
methods for coping with hunger and privation are 
in as good working ordor as codified paper regula- 
tions can be ; and there is no ground for doubting 
the earnest desire of tho present, authorities to give 
full effect to those regulations without any of the 
fatal stinting which enormously increased the 
mortality in 1877-8. It only remains for British 
citizens to cthisider what Is the duty that lies on them 
in the direction ot voluntary contributions. As to the 
economic side of the problem of Indian famines, the 
question of all others— why and how it is that so 
large a proportion of our fellow-subjects m India 
should be so destitute of reserve resources as to 
succumb at tho first touch of real scarcity — is 
another story, the depth and significance of which 
cannot be here described. 


II. — B\ ax English Oxlooker. 

The famine proeag* d by the scarcity in the North- 
West Provinces duiing the past summer, confidently 
anticipated and caielully prepared for during the 
last tvvo or three months, is now an accomplished 
fact. Since September the prices of wheat and other 
grains have steadily risen throughout the districts 
visited by the terrible famine of 18/7, and the cotton 
crop has proved delicit-nt, out to what extent still 
remains to bo s» on. The latest reports indicate that 
the diatro’-M, at lime confined to tho Central Provinces 
and the North- West, has invaded the Konkau, the 
Deccan, the Kamatic, aud Northern Burma. Riots 
of serious dimensions have occurred at Sliolapur, and 
les^ important disturbances have arisen in various 
oilier districts. Many circumstances contribute to 
justify the expectation that the period of hardship 
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will l.e tided over with a comp iratively small pro- 
portion of tiio suffering endured in the great famino 
twenty years ago. In contemplating the elaborate 
preparations made to combat the impending mis- 
fortune, and the energy shown by the officials in 
charge of the allVted districts, it is easy to feel the 
same glow of sympathy and admiration which in- 
spired Sir Edwin Arnold to wtR« of Lord North- 
brook’s administration, “ bow beneficent our govern- 
ment is was shown in those dark days of the famine. ” 
But the solo test of a Government is not its bohav'our 
under the stimulus of urgent danger, and the wry 
excellence uf its conduct in such oris as as the one 
now confronting India provides a standard by which, 
its deficiencies may bo measured in le^s troubled 
times. The admirablo character of tho arrange- 
ments provided to anticipate and remedy the occa- 
sional failure of crops was shown by the slightness 
of the dislocation of business produced by the 
employment during tho past summer of some oOO.OOO 
people on relief works in the North-West, aud by 
the promptitude and facility with, which well-digging, 
the building of railway embankments, irrigation 
canals, and other operations of permanent value have 
now been commenced as relief works. The Indian 
Government loarnt much from the last great year of 
dearth, though some of tho lessons then enforced 
have of late lost a little of thoir vividness. The 
opening of railways and irrigation works, in accord- 
ance with the policy urg^d by Lord Lytton, lin« 
proceeded as steadily as financial (which are too 
ofttm military) exigencies have allowed, and, there- 
fore, while tho area liable to famine has decreased, 
the facility of supplying tho affected areas has 
increased. There are numerous Hues of railway and 
numerous canals, already plannod or commenced, 
which are now being pushed forward. These servo 
the double purpose of relief works and of active 
measures for limiting the famine area. American 
wheat, in spite of tho recent rise, can ha supplied at 
nine seers per rupee in Calcutta, and in nil proba- 
bility the immense surplus supplies of the Russian 
steppes will bo tapped for the bonefit of India In 
this connexion it is a source of no small gratification 
to note the sympathy and appeals for active assist- 
ance iu a section of the Russian Press not ordinarily 
conspicuous for Anglophil tendencies. The rates of 
carriage for corn from the seaports inland liavo been 
reduced, and although there is a natural and reason- 
able unwillingness to t imper with the ordinary 
course of trade, tho Government is not likely to 
remain an inactive witness of any attempts to forco 
up prices by that iniquitous contrivance for trading 
on othor people's necessities known as a “corner.” 
What will be the addition to the debt of India as a 
result of tho famine cannot at present bo estimated. 
It is at any rate fortunate that ouly a third of the 
railway estimates for the current year have already 
been expended ; the balance may, by the suspension 
of the big schemes in Burma and Madras, be diverted 
to the liquidation of the cost of relief works M':re 
impoitaut than all is the Viceroy’s declaration that, 
the people aro displaying both energy and courage 
in face of their misfortunes, and so greatly alleviating 
tho task of the authorities. 

It is pertinent to enquire at tho present moment 


how far the Government of India lias carried out the 
resolutions formed while the memory of the last 
great famine was still fresh. Attention has been 
repeatedly called to the neglect of the Famine Fund, 
on tho specious pretext that the building of railways 
aud the limited construction of irrigation works were 
in themselves insurance against scarcity, and justified 
tho reduction or total abolition of tho fund In tho 
ton ) oars from 1885-0 to 1895-0 tho average assign- 
ment to Famino Relief was, roughly, one-third of 
Ihe standard, namely, fifty lakhs. Even with the 
prospect of famino ahead, the budget of 1890-7 only 
allotted one crorn to this purpose. The difference 
has, of course, been absorbed by the great spending 
departments, and more especially by the ever- 
increasing cost of military services. It i i peculiarly 
irritating to rmnombor that tho branch of tho public 
service* which fuels least the tremendous strain and 
pressure of siuh periods as that through which India 
in now passing, is the one on which falls tho largest 
portion of the responsibility tor the increased diffi- 
culties due to straitened means. The irony of fate 
is seen iu the circumstance that the country whose 
treacherous dtsigns are tho ostensible cause of 
military oxGavugmoo is the one whose aid is 
off red to mitigate tho evils of a time which might 
well be expected to relax the bonds of authority 
and give her tho opportunity she is pv^unmd to 
await. In another dhectiun, too, the policy of the 
Government is open * to criucisra. Tho Bengal 
Ghamber of Commerce has brought against the 
management of tho railways a serious indictment 
which seems to bo well supported by f icts. For Rm 
3 ears tho export trade in grain has suffered a steady 
decline in face of the competition with foreign wheat, 
notably from Argentina. The ommd « <pur t of 
wheat from India lias fallen from over sm < n million 
hundredweights to three and a third millions, with 
the cons* queuco that toe railway r« coipts on the 
principal lines also show a grave filling oil. For 
this cal unity the Bengal merchants blame the 
oxcugsive minimum railway ra 4 o, aud their contention 
is to some oxtent borne out by tho action of the 
Government, who have adopted as a primary measuro 
of relief the reduction of railway rates on produce 
carried from the seaports inland. The importance of 
the wheat export cannot bo overestimated, and 
nothing should bo loft undone to maintain it at. a 
high level. Obviously, the measure of a country’s 
capacity to resist tho assault of evil times* is its 
surplus in prosperity. India, with itsvasf population 
and unreliable rainfall, must always b" liable to 
periods of scarcity, and a charge of something like 
culpable carelessness may reasonably attach to an 
administration which, in spite of protest and the 
warning voice of facts, looks on without making an 
effort, while tho nation’s reserve of strength ebbs 
away. The evil has its root in the unsound financial 
system which is followed in the building of railways, 
the dual control, the guarantee, and the whole 
catalogue of absurdities which were exposed in the 
March issue of Lndta. In ordor to minimise the lots 
involved in the case of certain linos by the payment 
of a guaranteed rate of interest on an unnecessarily 
heav} f capital outlay, a minimum tariff has been 
sanctioned so high as, under the circumstances, to 
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be partially prohibitive, and so to defeat even the 
end which it was intended to fulfil. 

In his speech before the Legislative Council at 
Simla on Octobor loth, the Viceroy made allusion to 
the “Government, of Lord Lytton, who laid it down 
in the most precise terms that in the incroaso of 
railways and canals, but especially of railways, lay 
the only means open to the Government of meeting 
the attacks of famine on more favourable condi- 
tions.” Experience has shown that special insist- 
ence on railways, with its corollary in starvation of 
irrigation projects, is wrong, or at any rate unprofit- 
able. Perhaps if the Viceroy to whose authority 
appeal is now made had been the representative of 
a different policy, the railway returns would to-day 
compare moro favourably with the irrigation re- 
turns. I)ovni to March olst, 1891, the total capital 
expenditure on railways was ninety-four crores. Of 
this sum little less than a third was expended on 
the North -Western, in which by far the heaviest 
item is tho cost of the disastrous projects in the 
Quetta district. During the same period less than 
thirty crores were spent in irrigation works. In ten 
years the net loss on the railways was thirteen and 
a-half crores, the annual deficit showing an increase 
from one crore in 1884-5 to a crore and a-half in 
189,»-4. The major irrigation works during tho 
same period show a clear profit, after paying interest 
on capital debt, of fifty lakhs. But a Government 
return for the year 1894 shows better results than 
tho Statistical Abstract, in which irrigation an 1 
navigation are lumped together to tho great dis- 
advantage of tho former. Tho later statistics show 
that although tho canals in Bengal and Bombay 
are unprofitable, in oilier provinces they pay iroin 
four to seven per cent, on capital. Even the incom- 
plete Olienab canal, which is now being pushed on 
energetically, is already earning seven per cent. 
Especially profitable are tho minor works constructed 
out of revenue from time to time, which, with au 
area of live million acres, earned in 1894 over half 
as much net revenue as the major woiks watering 
tliirtetn and a-half million acres. In tho accounts 
their value is obscured by tho inclusion of the cost 
of construction under the head of current expendi- 
ture and not capital account. On the wlu>h\ tho net 
prelit to tho Government from major irrgaliou 
works alone, since tindr commencement, has been 
three and a-half crores. A strong case, therefore, 
is presented for the diversion of some of tho 
millions spent bn largely unproductive railways to 
the more remunerative work of irrigation. The 
argument sometimes adduced against the latter, 
namely, that they directly encourage the increase of 
population, and are therefore not desirable to an 
unlimited extent in a country alieady densely popu- 
lated, proves too much. The same objection might 
be advanced against any economic proposal what- 
ever, so far as it tends to promote prosperity, 
even against the construction of railways, or the use 
of machinery. Even il the objection had validity of 
a sort, it is put out of court by the very special 
conditions of the case under discussion. The popu- 
lation has already increased to a point at which any 
failuro of rain is attended with great risk of scarcity, 
and tho people must be provided for by auy meaus 


within reach. Tho apprehended increase in their 
numbers cannot p >ssibly be as rapid as the extension 
of tho moans of subsistence in tho districts where 
irrigation is available. And, finally, not even the 
moss arieat uph >ld >r of abstract economic theory, 
nowadays, adheres to tho tenets of Malthus. Popu- 
lation will find its own limits none the le^s surely 
for the creation of a surplus food supply which, in 
normal yeirs, will be exported. How to develop 
such a reserve and to prevent the dissipation of the 
national resouros l>y ro Irossing the balance of im- 
ports and exports, are the questions which any 
really successful administratiou must solve. 


<• HEALTH M [SSI ONERS FOR RIJR U, INDL.l,” 


The following is tho (lover am nil. of India letter 
which is referrod to in Miss Florence Nightingalo’s 
article kt p. 359 : — 

From J. P. Hiiwr/rr, Km a , C I.E , Officiating Secrotary to the 
Government of India, 

To Tho OtHKF SECRETARY TO TIIK GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS, The 
Chief Secretary to t :k Government or Bom hay, Tho 
Secretary TO tiik ( lo \ rrnmknt or Benoai, (Municipal 
Department), The Oim-.r Secretary to tiik Govkun’MCNT 
oi" Tin: North-Western Provinces ani> Uudii, The Chikp 
Secretary to tiik Government or the Punjab, Tho Chief 
Commissioner or i he ( V.nt.ial Provinces, The Chief Com- 
missioner of Burma, The OniEr Commissioner of Assam., 
Tho Chief Commission i.r or Cooito, The Kesidem’ at 
Haidararad. 

Calcutta, tho 8th March, 1 8 Do. 

Sir, in a Ciivulnr Letter No. A , dated tho 1'Stli August, 
1893, tho Government o*‘ India suggested tho issue of instruc- 
tions to all ci\il and medical officers for enquiries of a practical 
liaf mu into outbreaks of t hr deni and other epidemic. disna-os. 
Stress was laid upon tlie necessity for the imm- di.it e .mi 
thorough investigation on tho spot of outbreaks of- such 
diseases, aud it was MiggeMt d that civil medical officers should 
he directed toffteep lv.uly prepared and t> distribute before- 
hand a pi in ted form of instructions (as prescribed) in the 
vernacular for the ns" of all persons whoso duty it vvouhl bo 
to report the occurrence of cases of cholera. 

2. With reference t» this subject, and in o mnexion vvith 
the question of im u'ovuig v diage conservancy and rural sanita- 
tion in India, if has been suggested t > the G muniment of India 
that district, a, ml medical o!h -ers would derive much assistance 
iu inquiring apolitical knowledge of tho local s mi t iry con- 
ditions of their district s it a permanent, record eoutauimg such 
information as can be furnished oi tho sanitiry iiisto.-y of e ich 
locality were kept up. An attempt has been made to indicate 
iu the questions given in the annexed paper tue kind of in- 
formation which Vs required, ami this information might, be 
embodied iu a record to be called the “Village Sanitary In 
mention Book” by .some litoruto resident of th - village, either 
the hone' mail, village, accountant, or auy othm- intelligent 
person. It, has further been suggested that tlie.se question, 
miglr. be printed on each page of the hook both in English 
anil the vernacular of Ihe district, a blank page being inserted 
after ouch set of questions for any subsequent rein irks which 
might, be made by officers of the district st-ilf, including 
tahsildars, gazetted officers of the Polico and Public Works 
Department, and officials of the Sanitary and Medical De- 
partments visiting the village on tom*. Thu book should 
ordinarily bo kept in the village as a local record, and sent at 
the end of every quarter to the Civil Surgeon in order that the 
information may he abstracted for permanent record in his 

;i' Sn some Provinces a “ Village Note Bonk” of a similar 

1 1 5 Sanitary : Madras, 14S ; Bombay, IP) ; Bengal, 150, 
North-VVestom Provinces and Oudh, 151; Punjab, l o, ; 
Central Provinces, 153; Burma, 154; Assam, 153; Co >rg, 
156; llaiderabad, 157. 
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nature is already maintained for revenue purposes, and the 
adoption of such a w*t«j book for information regarding salu- 
tary matters vv'»ulu in these Provinces ho a matter of no 
difficulty. Tt appears uhn to tho Governor- General in Coimeil 
that ihe sep ‘rest ion eould ho easily carried out in other Pro- 
vinres. and His Kvollency in Council therefore desires that 
the experiment of introducing it sliould be tried. Tho 
Governor- General in Council will leavo it to Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations to tivilvo any additions or altera- 
tiens which nrnv he eim-idcrod necessary or desinib'o in tho 
questions to he put. 

1. The Gove' rmr-Genoral in (hmncil desin s that the system 
ahwve described should he e mtir.ed for the present to selected 
villayes. It seems to His Excellency in Council es-en*ial for 
the proper working of t!*e aehrrne that village* arid areas 
selected should he grouped and marked otl in the distiict or 
Thann maps. They are already so giouped for the purpose of 
furnishing infounation regai ding eludera hut the existing 
groups will probably be found to ho too largo fur tho present, 
purpose, and it may he desirable t.<> reduce thou to lb or 15 
villayes at most. The system might or. fir-t he in'ro.hicei in 
the chief village of each small «roup and gradually * xtended 
so as eventually to emhr.n c all the *es m the group. 

5. I am to request that the progio*-* rtn dein the preparation 
and maintenance of such r. village sni.ir.my record m the Madras 
Presidency, the IWnlny Presidem v, Bengal. etc , etc., may 
he duly noth vO in tho Annual Sanitatv lit ports. 

I have the honour to he. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, J. P. II f visit, 

Ftiidai t t>> lie (!\>n fa Hunt •>/ India. 

Tho points to he dwelt on hr l* II y in the •» Village Sanitary 
Inspection Book,” shoe Id include the following:— 
l. Name of village and puigana, wit^ the name of tho person 
hy whom information was -.applied. 

*h Position with regard to main mads, railways, pilgnm 
routes, etc. 

?>. Conformation of site and h cnl'ty 

L Character of the soil and its tendency to retain moisture or 
otherwise ; state of natural drainage. 

Ts there am attempt at UL.'ifi'i.d dmi.iago? 

Is there any olr-.tr uct ion to dr linage hy Toads, riilvvav*, 
on i hank incuts or other works on drainage or by tlio 
silting up of rivers or ZaW* 

Spring level of village land- m hot, dry and monsoon 
months 

Podtion of burial grounds ami eivmaCion ghats as 
regards villages and streams. 

5. Area, number of house 1 -, their nun***! wtion. :pr.m<;eiiu nt 
in groups or street 1 *, military iKUiddions of imnmdiat** 
surroundings of ea< h house or gump of h..u>es; Mto 
crowding. Are tin* dwellings g* m rally crowded <>*• 
otherwise ? 

fi. Population, its principal castes ; trades and occupations of 
tho inhabitants. 

Particulais as tn migration. 

7. Pood nub- fauces, their source of supply and degree of 

abundance. 

8. Water-supply : prim ipal source*. 

If from wells : — 

How many are there ? What are th'ir respoctivo 
depths and what, is tl»o distance between surface of 
ground and the surface of v\ aterin the hot \\< ather? How 
are they protected from suiface impmities? Are they 
of masonry or noth Arc any yet aside for particular 
castes ? 

If from tanks : — 

How many are there ‘r What uic their respective 
sizes ? Are they protected fr-m fouling hy men, as by 
washing, etc., and hy eat tie? Are any set apart for 
the uhc of particular castes ? 

If from rivers or streams 

la the stream polluted from any rauso such as impure 
surface drainage, or trades and manufactures, such .ts 
tanning, dyeing, etc., before it reaches the village or 
during the passage hy the village ? 

The neighbourhood of burial or burning places to' 
drinking water should be noted. 

Are the wellH or tanks set apart for dt inking purposes 

x periodically cleaned. If so at. what intervals? Tho 
date on which each cleaning actually takes place .should 
he noted. 


9. Is any place, or are any places, set aside for answering 
tho calls of nature ? 

If so. what is the position of such a place or pW» with 
regard to: 

The prevailing winds, natural drainage of tho country 
the wells and tanks and tho dwellings of the inhabi- 
tants? Is the «ite systematically cultivated? Is any 
system of conservancy carriod out ? If so describe it. 
How is house refuse disposed of ? 

10. Ar* there many cut.tle or domestic, animals kept in tho 

village? How are they stalled or penned? Is ninmno 
stored in the village in any quantity ? If stored outside 
the village, vvheie is it, kept, ? Is anyplace scr, apart 
for the slaughter of animals hy butchers, or for chaumrs 
to skin or cut up animals ; and, if so, at what distance 
from t ho village ? 

Notes ot epidemic* among cattle should ho recorded. 

11. Are uuv religious fairs (melas) held in the village ? If 80 . 

.mto they largely attended and by what classes of people? 
When aie the market days ? 

What jh tho average attendance at religious fairs and 
markets ? 

12. Are mairiage processions frequent? Are they largely 

attended ? 

13. The births stud deaths should he noted. 

Ilow H ”0 the dead disputed of? Ts errmation 
thoroughly carried out,? What, becomes of the ashes ? 
Are dead MusMilmsins buried in a special ci-nudery ? 
Are uuv buibal in compounds or within muni^pul or 
village limns ? Jlow aro tho bodies of d“sd < h.ldren 
disposed of: How are p<«i>ons dead of unallpox and 
cholera disposed of ? Is vaccination popular among tho 
inhabitants? 

Notes of epidemics among human beings should be 
recoidod. 

14. Meteorological phenomena, such as exceptional .rainfall, 

floods or unusual change of temperature should be 
dos< ri 1 ed . 

15. Other unusual phenomena, such as Hoods, drought, 

scareity or tamino, ebon id also be noted. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S ROKMS. 1 


Mo^sr*. Smith, Eld or and Co. havo doaerv^l well of 
the world in giving to it, in a compact form, and at 
a moderate price, a complete edition of Mr. Brown - 
'tig’s plays and poems from Vau lino (1*33) to- 
Asolando { 13S9). To *ay that the editor of then* 
beautiful volumes is Mr. Augustine Birroll is to add 
a sure guarantee that the editor s duties have been/ 
discharged with taste, discretion, erudition, ami 
humour withal. Mr. Birroll explains that his edition, 
makes no pretence to bo critical. Ob*oure and diffi- 
cult passages are loft to bo explained by a careful 
study of the context; beauties or defects of com- 
position are not discussed ; corrupt passages are not 
emended — for no passages are corritpt. “All that 
has boon done is to prefix (within square brackets) 
to some of the plays aud poems a few lines explana- 
tory of the characters and events depicted aud 
described, and to ox plain in the margin of the 
volumes the meaning of such words as might, if left 
unexplained, momentarily arrest the understanding 
of thn reader.” Each volume contains as frontispiece a 
portrait of the poet — one dated 1835, the other 1881. 
An excellent addition to the second volume is a chrono- 
logical list of the pooms and plays. Type, printing, 
paper, and binding are all admirable. The effect of 
this edition will no doubt be greatly to extend the 
circle of Mr. Browning’s regular readers. 


t “Tho Ptvtical Work* of Robert Browning.” With Par- 
lit*. In two volumes. (London: Smith, .Elder, and Co. ISJQ^y 
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NOTICES. 

TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Tiio Editor of India, cannot hold himself responsible in any 
case for the return of MS. He will, however, always he 
glad to consider any contributions which may be submitted 
to him; aid when postage stamps are enclosed every effort 
will be made to return rejected contributions promptly. — 
Addrcs* : Editor of India', 84 and 85, P alack Chambers, 
W BSTMIN3TKR, LONDON, 8. SV. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual subscription to India (post free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupees for India. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
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Til EXl’KOTKi ) FAMINE. 


Tub nows which tho telegraph lifts her a bringing 
from Indict during tho past seven or eight week,* has 
steadily become mom and more grave. Eirly in 
October wo learned widespread scare ity was 

probable in the Punjab °.nd certain districts of tho 
North-AVest Provinces, that tho prices of food and 
grains had risen enormously, and that grain riots 
had occurred and wore likely to he renewed on a 
larger scale. It was pointed out that distress was 
for the moment limited i*> well-defined localities, hut 
that if no rain fell before November an enormous 
area would probably bo affected by Ihe failure of tho 
eold weather and spring crops. In tho middle of 
October tolerably full reports were received of a 
mooting of ihe Legislative Council at which the 
Viceroy and Mr. Woodburn, the member in chargo 
of the Kovenuo and Agricultural Pepartiucnt, 
frankly discussed the prospect of “severe scarcity ” 
over the' large area that was so grievously stricken 
oighteen 3 r oars ago. Two days later we read that 
ruin was “ now improbable,” and that famine Lord 
Llgin had used the dreaded word— was inevitable 
unless sufficient rain foil within tho affected area. 


Since then there has boon no really roassuring news, 
but official telegrams, while they have defined tlie 
threatened districts and recorded the absence of rain, 
have also announced the opening of test relief works, 
and the various other measures which have been, or 
are being, taken bv ihe authorities to mitigate the 
consequences of a calamity recognised as imminent. 
Need it be said that this grave news has attracted 
attention and excited sympath}' throughout the 
United Kingdom? Tho danger of famine, like the 
re-imposition of the cotton duties, or a trans-frontier 
campaign, dispels for a moment the characteristic 
apathy of the British public towards India. News- 
papers which on ninety-nino days out of every 
hundred complacently ignnvo tho existence of British 
India, suddenly become alive to the opportunity, the 
conciso cyclopicrlia is taken from its shelf, and the 
index to the report of the Famine Commission is 
hastily scanned. The advantage of these occasional 
researches is not to bo deuied. But while nothing 
could be more admirable than the sympathy which 
is invariably expressed, it must be admitted that the 
w riters do not for tho most part probe vory far below 
the surface. The usual observations may be 
summarised in a few sentence**. Thry uro (i) that 
the tiovernment of India and all British residents in 
India are seen at their best in coping with imuino; (ii) 
that everything th«t can be done will be done; and 
(iii) that the outlook is bss grave than it was in the 
’seventies because while irrigation works will now 
aid the production, aud railways and roads tho 
distribution, of food, the stricken areas will also be 
able to dr/fw upon hitherto unknown sources of 
external supply. 

There is no need to dwell upon these excellent, if 
somewhat threadbare, remarks. Tt is more im- 
portant to ask whether, after all, they are qnito the 
last word on the subject. Nobody who knows any- 
thing of Indian opinion can think that lhoy are. Lot 
us acknowledge at once the faultless temper of the 
speech delivered bv tho Viceroy on October 15th. 
“If,” ho said, “I may speak from my own fooling 
“in iho matter, there is riot a man who would not 
“ strain his utmost to prevent tho loss of a single 
“life.” AVe take these words as meaning that life 
is to l>e saved at any cost, and lhat nobody is to be 
allowed to starve. That is a policy which deserves, 
ns it will receive, tho approval and support of every 
humane man and woman. It is tho policy which 
was followed in Bohar in 1871. But we must not 
disguise from ourselves the fact that another system 
was unfortunately adopted a fow years later in 
Madras, and that there was a lamentable loss of life 
— a loss much greater, in all probability, than the 
authoritative records were able to state. Tho policy 
of 1874, if it is pursued, will undoubtedly cost a 
large Bum. Besides the actual outlay for relief, there 
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must be— indeed, there have already been — suspen- 
sions and remissions of land revenue on a large 
scale. In dealing with an Indian famine, as every 
competent observer admits, political economy lias to 
be banished to Saturn. There must be no scruple 
about interfering with private enterprise, and no 
idea that a demand is sure to create a supply. The 
Government must take tho business into its own 
hands. There is ono thing which it ought not to do 
— and that is to prohibit the export of grain. So 
long ago as October 1 1th it was stated that appeals 
were being made to the Government to take this 
course. But to such appeals tho Government, if it 
is well advised, will turn a deaf ear. We have, how- 
ever, a definite suggestion to offer, which Lord 
Elgin’s emphatic and sympathetic words encourage 
us to offer with tho greater confidence. In the 
Budget for 1891, as will be seen from another page, 
the regular grant to the Famine Insurance* Fund 
was, in spito of the pledges givon when tho Lund 
was inaugurated, wholly suspended for the time 
being. Tn tho samo Budget, by a curious and un- 
pleasant coincidence, a large sum was set apart as 
“exchange compensation allowance ” for European 
officials in the Government of India. Now, as tho 
stress of the expected famine will, under existing 
circumstances, fall upon the Indians thomselves, and 
will not touch tho higher officials, it is, we think, a 
reasonable suggestion that the grant of exchange 
compensation should, at least temporarily, be stopped. 
If tltis suggestion be acted upon, tho Government 
will have more money to devote to saving life, and 
the official classes in India, without oxaCtly “ strain- 
“ing their utmost,” will hear a share of the burden. 
Even so, tho burden imposed by the famine upon tho 
taxpayers will be very grievous, ami India will have 
abundant cause to regret the policy which diverted 
the Famine Insurance Lund to scientific frontiers and 
Chitral expeditions. 

Lord George Hamilton’s speoch, which is reported 
elsewhere, and which seems to have attracted an 
audionco noarly as large as an Indian Budget 
audience in the House of Commons, contained an 
unusual number of small inaccuracies. But it 
describe! clearly enough tho existing organisation 
for dealing with famine, and it paid a compliment to 
Lord Elgin for which tho expropriator of Chitral will 
no doubt be suitably grateful. What neither Lord 
George Hamilton nor Lord Elgin has explained is 
how it comes about that so many millions of British 
subjects in India are at this time of day so readily 
liable to the dangers of scarcity. Mr. A. O. Hume, 
in an article which we print elsewhere, does not 
hesitate to lay some portion, at any rate, of the- 
responsibility at tho door of the system, as distin- 
guished from the individual administrators, of gov- 
ernment in India. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji holds tho 


samo opinion, and fortifies it with statistics showing, 
in tho words of Lord Salisbury, how much of the 
revonue is annually exported from India without a 
direct equivalent. The contention is not new. It 
wa3 urged by Mr. John Bright forty years ago in 
these words : — 

‘‘I must s:iy that it is my belief that if ti r'uintry be found 
possessing a most fertile soil, and capable of herring even 
variety of production, and that notwithstanding, the people ar • 
in a state of extreme destitution and suit* ring, the elumccs ar** 
there is Homo fundamental error in the government of that 
country.” 

Upon this grave indictment wo may, at this particular 
moment, forbear to dwell. Hut amid all tho well- 
deserved eulogies of tho Famine Code, it may not bo 
amiss to bear in mind Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's obser- 
vations — that it is the extreme poverty of the mass 
of the Indian people which constitutes the danger of 
famine ; that this poverty exists side bj r side with a 
particular system of government : and that the 
Famine Insurance Fund, evon when, it is not dis- 
bursed upon alien projects, simply means that tie* 
poor aro taxed to prevent starvation. Aw Mr. Naoroji 
says : — 

“J nppe.il to any fair-minded Briton; Huppo<o that tho 
French became the rulers of this country, occupied every oftiiv 
of benefit, drove away your Uladstones and your Salisbury- 
into oblivion and poverty, allowed you no voice in controlling 
expenditure, took away enormous mms of money in the nam< 
of Services, and further, by means of tb'*M* .same funds intro- 
duced as Capital, took away other enormous sums as profits-- 
how long would it take to impoverish England ‘r ” 

That is a question which will remain when the 
present danger has been, successfully mot. Mean- 
time there can ho nothing but praise for the energy 
and devotion of the Government in India in dealing 
with the immediate crisis. 


WANTED: CHECKS ON EXPENDITURE. 

Loud Wkt.by and his colleague, who are enquiring 
into the administration and management of Indian 
expenditure, have found it convenient to divido their 
subject-matter into three main sections. These they 
name respectively (i) financial machinery of tlm 
Government, of India; (ii) progress of expenditure; 
and (iiij apportionment of expenditure in which both 
Great Britain u ie) and India are interested. The 
evidence heard at tho thirty sittings which have so 
far been taken extends over all these sections. But 
we have reason to believe that it most nearly ap- 
proaches completeness in tho fiist — that is, in the 
section relating to financial machinery. The procla- 
mation appointing the Royal Commission expressly 
stated that any five or more of the Commissioners had 
“liberty to report” the proceedings “from time to 
“time” if they should judge it expedient so to do. 
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If this virtual invitation to issue interim reports had 
been accepted, it is pretty certain that tlvo first 
report would have dealt with financial machinery. 
It may be of interest, therefore, to look into the 
evidence which deals with this subject, and to see 
bow far, if at all, it tends to givo support to the 
demands put forward by educated opinion in India. 
Two preliminary remarks, however, need to be made. 
In tho first pln« e, it is to bo noted that tho evidence 
comes, not from lridi»n«, but from Englishmen, and 
not merely from Englishmen, hut from Englishmen 
who hold, or have held, high office under the British 
Government in India. To look for help from them is 
much ns if, in this country, one should ask the perma- 
nent officials at tho Foreign Ofliio or the V/ar Olli e 
for their candid opinion about popular aspirations, 
and about suggestions for the improvement of thoir 
own departmental me 4 hods. Without, labouring the 
point, we rnnv at least observe that any admissions 
made in such quarters would pos-o^s something more 
than tho ordinary slgnilkanoo of tho terms in which 
fluty wore couched. In Om soeord place it must bo ro- 
ni'*mbend tb.it tho (pu-.^iuii <>l ! machinery is not the 
question with v/hmlqin f ho department of finance, edu- 
cated opir.i' i' in inui„, is chiefly concerned. In other 
words, it is not denied that iho Govern me? it of India 
is tolerably efficient book-keeper. Much, there- 
foro, of floi evidonce of v iioess.'S like Sir Henry 
Wiiterfield, Mr. Stephen Jacob, aud Sir Edwin Cullen 
amounts to an explanation, by way of preface, of 
methods wliidi, though ■ hey may be open to criticism 
in detail, raise no large issues of principle. 

On tho oi/nor hand, i hero undoulutuiy is one 
very impoitant question raised in this seldom — tho 
question, namely, of financial control. Hero is a 
Governin' nt an hich i a! t s a revenue of «oinebh ng like 
a thousand millions of rupees annually. What is the 
guarantee that this lovenue is wisely and economic- 
ally expended ? L n-i W’elby (U. 2909) presented 
one aspect of this quest urn vory dourly : — 

“Sir David "Barbour made a criticism, which T think all 
officers connected with tiuiMuI.il departments lull'd. allow as :i 
* vitioi.mi of general upphealinn, namely, that Kiitfu wml atten- 
tion is not given by tin. depict, mcids in India h* Uic lluaucial 
question. They hardly appr'-curto ‘he gravity of it, and do 
nut forecast, what the tiuam ial effort of tho neMsiucs ou wliih. 
they arc lasit may ho. That, «»f course, is a defect common b> 
all Governments. The le ads of different departments very 
seldom tuko a, general viow of the effect of their administration. 
They are anxious to carry <>ut measures which they think 
important.” 

Precisely ; and unless some check is placed upon 
their competitive enthusiasm Jthey will spend more 
money than the taxpayer can afford, and may also 
spend it upon objects which lie does not desire. 
“That,” Lord Wei by says, “is a defect common to 
“ alL governments.” N<» doubt. But the question 
in each ease is, how is the defect remedied, and how 


is the taxpayer protected ? Or, is there to be no 
remedy? Is the taxpayer to bo content if, while 
somebody else calls tho tuno, he is permitted to pay 
the piper? Educated Indians, who have read his- 
tory, and take an interest in politics, do not think so. 
Witness, for example, this passage from Mr. JSurendra 
Nath Banerjoa’s Presidential address at the last 
session of the Indian National Congress: — 

“ Kngiislnncn arc our te,n bias. At their feet, wo have, learnt 
tlujsj constitutional prim ipi»«s which have moulded tho govern- 
ments of the ( ivili-"l nmH, and which wo hope will one day 
bo incorporated in ilio LMveiom.mt of this country. Tf there is 
onn thing more than .moduT which this <_ oust itutioiiiil history 
imprests upon the m -id of the reader, it is this : tho jealous 
solicitude v hicli the Knglish people show at every stage of 
their history to cn-aue to llnlr representatives, aud to tliem 
alone, tho full and ahs-.lii'o « outrol o\er the fmar.ee., of tho 
country.” 

The chock upon tho zeal of spending departments in 
tho United Kingdom is, in Bird Vv r clby\s phrase, 
“ anticipation of tho action of Parliament that is, 
oc tho representatives of tho taxpayers. Needless 
to way, there is in India no check of this kind. Under 
the provisions of tho Indian Councils Ach iedeed, 
Hit. legislative Councils do now c.mtnm a le v non- 
ctfhial members who, co somo extent, represent public, 
as distinguished from departmental, opinion. But 
they have no votes. Tin y may tlLcuos the Budget. 
But they cannot, divide upon ir, nor move amend- 
ments to it. They fun only make speeches, and 
when thoy make them it is too Into for thorn to take 
effect, (‘similarly, by tho -Vlnl section of the \ct for 
the Betier Government of India (ISMS), tho Secretary 
of State is required to lay tho India account a and 
estimates before Parliament:. But there is no 
effective discussion because there is no offoclivo 
resolution. The FLuimi of • Commons is merely in- 
vited to say that tho closed accounts record the 
totals which they do in fact record. 

Now, it is graliLjiug tj note tint neither Sir 
Auckland Colvin, who was Einnnco Minister from 
ISbd to InkT, nor Sir lUvid Barbour, who was 
Finance Minisior umiu I.SS8 io 189-3, is fiitisfiod with 
tlii** state of affairs. Sir David Barbour says, for 
example 1,860) : - 

“1 certainly think liiat Mini 'tiling is very u-sirahle. which 
would eii-uro great i r at tuition being paid to financial con- 
siderations in < onncxi'in v. ith the (Government of India.” 

Again ((J. 1,930) : 

“I tliink it would ho better for India, Vvtl.r nil round, if 
more attention wcie given to tho financial question, and if wo 
wont more s lowly in periods of great apparent financial pros- 
perity.” 

Sir Auckland Colvin (Q. 2,909) a green with Sir 
David Barbour in this opinion. The Finance 
Minister, he says (G. 2,910) “ does not get sufficient 
support.” ' Examining Sir A. Colvin, Lord AVelby 
said : — 

“Tho point of Mr David Harbour’s criticism, I think, 
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might ho put thus : that in a country like India wliore deficits 
arc wore dangerous tkau they would bo here, where new 
taxation is more difHeult th.ui it would be here, the Govern- 
ment as a whole does not givo sufficient attention to what may 
be the financial results of measures which it adopts.” 
Whereupon Sir Auckland Colvin remarked : — 

“ I agree entirely to that ; and I would add to that, that in 
a country where the taxpayer is an alien, and is not able to 
make his voice directly heard, the need of giving dose atten- 
tion to economy in administration ifl greater than it would 
otherwise be.” 

It would be difficult to over-estimate tho importance 
of this evidence. Those who, where Indian adminis- 
tration is concerned, venture to doubt whether all is 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds are 
commonly denounced as fanatical partisans end 
ignorant innateur*. Is Sir Auckland Colvin a 
fanatical partisan V Is Sir David Harbour an 
ignorant amateur ? These experts who, taken 
together, filled the office of Finance Minister during 
the ton years IS83-1N93, agree in the opinion that 
the Government of India does not give sufficient 
attention to fl naucial considerations. It goes without 
saying that Lord Welby and bis colleagues cannot 
ignore this important declaration. They aro bound, 
on the contrary, to address themselves to the task of 
discovering a remedy. Neither Sir A. Colvin nor 
Sir I). Barbour is prepared off-hand to put forward 
a definite scheme to this end. But they make mnro 
than one valuable suggestion which we set out on 
another page. There has never been any doubt in 
the minds of educated Indians as to tho broad linos 
upon which financial reform must run. The dis- 
cussion upon the Budget, both in India and in 
Parliament, needs to bo converted from a farce into 
a reality. 


THE GREEK LYRIC POETS . 1 


“It happened to the people of Povsidonia,” says 
Aristoxenus in “ Athenaeus,” “who were sometime 
“ Greeks, that they woro utterly barbarised, and 
“ bfccaiuo Tyrrhenians or Romans, so that they 
“ changed their language and the rest of their 
“ customs ; but they oven now still observe one of the 
“ Hellenic feasts, in which, coming together, they 
“ call to memory their old names and customs, and 
“ having bewailed them to one another and wept 
“ their fill of tears, they separate.” Would it not be 
well, even in these latter days, to institute some 
such annual custom for the many amongst ns “who 
“were sometime Greeks” and read Homer and 
Sophocles in their youth, hut who have been “utterly 
“ barbarised” by the cares of this life since they hade 


1 “Greek Lyrir; Poets.” Selected and translated by Francis 
Brooks, M.A., lecfmeriu elastics at University College, Bristol. 
London : David Nutt. 


farewell to school or university ? To such a gather- 
ing might come not only those who loved the classics 
in boyhood, for they perhaps form but a small 
fraction of the learners ; hut some who like Robert 
Ilerrick, in Stevenson’s “Ebb-Tide,” have found 
strange and unexpected consolation in a tattered 
classic, when they have turned to it in later life; 
and perchance, in softer mood, even the old Rugbeiau 
who boasted the other day that tie could only 
remember of his stock of classics one lino of Greok 
— a line of nomer that ho had written out six, 
hundred times at the Btorn bidding of the now 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But rhero is, after all, a more excellent way than 
tho institution of a new Congress for the display of 
ineffectual remorse. It is possible for anyone who 
still retains a modicum of the Greek he learnt at 
school, to take Mr. Brooks's charming little volume 
and follow the selections irorn tho Greek lyric 
poets with the aid of the accurate and litera 
rendering printed at the foot of each extract. 
He will not repent his trouble. Ho will gain 
an introduction to a new world of poetry, for it is 
only a very exceptional boy who reads Greek lyrics 
at school. And, in all probability, unless he has 
completely lost tho power of enjoying poetry, he 
will be astonished to find how much moro vitally 
interesting Greek poetry is when ho comes back to 
it in mature life, than it seemed to be in his school 
days. For youth, as Mr. Pater told us in “ Gaston 
“ de Latour,” even studious youth, is “of listless 
“ humour among books that certainly stirred the 
“past,” and only “makes a docile act of faith 
“ legarding tho witchery of Virgil.” Hero and 
there, no doubt, a buy or girl feels the full charm of 
a magical lino or a romantic story, even in a dead 
language. But most of us need moro experience of 
life before we can either appreciate tho abiding 
interest of the poet’s themes, or reconstruct for 
oursolvos in any measure tho vanished past, with its 
likeness to or differences from the present. 

In the case of the Greek lyric poets the amount of 
“ reconstruction ” to be done is, of course, specially 
large ; for they only survive to us in fragments. To 
one class of these remains, those whose authorship is 
quite uncertain, editors have given the pathetic name 
of Fragmenta Adespota, “ unowned fragments.” The 
day may yet come for the fragments to be restored 
to their context, and for tiiu forgotten author to 
receive a late immortality. The discovery of the 
famous Aristotelian papyrus and of part of the lost 
“Antiope” of Euripides makes the possibility of 
recovering some of tfie vanished wealth of Greek 
lyric poetry something better than an idle dream. 
How great the gain would be to literature, if that 
possibility wero to be realised, it is difficult to esti- 
mate. The ancients spoke of Sappho in the same 
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breath with Homer ; Horace made the freest use of 
Alcaeus; and where a line or two of the original 
survive, enabling us to make the comparison, we are 
bound to confess the superiority of the Greek in 
power and passion, if not in perfection of form. But 
if we leave on one side the Epinician Odes of Pindar 
— quite possibly not bis best work, as the discovery 
of his other poems may some day prove to a delighted 
generation of scholars — almost the whole of this 
wonderful poetry is lost to us. What remains has 
been chiefly preserved in the pages of old critics and 
grammarians, who quoted passages, not for their 
literary beauty, but because they illustrated a rule 
of syntax, a metrical canon, or sorno custom or legend. 
Unless, therefore, we are disposed to wait on the 
highly uncertain chance of the discovery of a papyrus 
of Sappho, we must bo content to take advantage of 
the patient labours of Bergk and bis predecessors, 
who, in Mr. J. A. Symonds’s exprossivo phrase, have 
“ sorted out from heaps of shot rubbish” these 
“fragments of extinguished stars.” After all, the 
stars are not really extinguished ; only fragments of 
them are left, it is true, but they are fragments that 
burn and shine with imperishable lustre. 

Several kinds of reconstruction are open to the 
interested and intelligent reader. He may bestir 
his fancy 7 — as Mr. Frederick Tennyson tells us, in the 
preface to his “Isles of Greece,” he was moved to 
do by 44 a woird little volume ” containing these same 
“ delicious fragments ” — to imagine what the “ full- 
44 orbed perfect compositions ” must have been. Or, 
if that be a task which only a poet should attempt, 
he may at least amuse himself by piecing together 
the character of an individual poet out of the linos 
that survive to witness for or against him. The 
greed of Aleman, with his unaffected delight in the 
season of the year “ when the world is in bloom and 
“ one cannot satisfy desire in eating ; ” the cynical 
roguery of Timocreon, convicted of taking a bribe 
from tho Persians and comforting himself with the 
reflection that othtr foxes, too, have lost their tails ; 
the pessimism of Bacchylides, crying out that “ not 
“ to be born is best for mortals,” and finding his 
solace in “ the sweet tyranny of riotous cups ; the 
passion of “ violet- weaving, pure, soft-suiiliDg 
Sappho; the aristocratic temper of Alcaeus, the 
hater of “low-born Pittacus ; ” the nobler strain in 
Simonides, who has seen splendid devotion, and sung 
of it worthily, and who yet looks in pity rather than 
in anger on the baseness to which the average man 
will yield under pressure of necessity— how vivid an 
appeal is made to us by the intense humanity of all 
these characteristics, good and bad alike ! Or, once 
more, our imaginary student may try to reconstruct 
the Greek world in which these poets lived, that 
early 44 lyric age,” as it has been called, of which we 
seem to know so much less than of the Homeric 


age that preceded or of the Attic age that followed. 
We catch many glimpses of it in Herodotus, who 
often seems rather to belong to it than to the Attic 
age in which he wrote. But we have nothing more 
than glimpses, and it is allowed to us to draw our 
own inferences from the tone of theso fragments. 
“Young light-hearted masters of the wave,” Mr. 
Matthew Arnold called the early llellenos in a 
felicitous lino ; and there is evidence enough in 
these poems of light-heartedness, of love of the 
dance and wino and song. But there is evidence 
also of that melancholy which often alternates with 
light- hoartedness, and which is almost equally 
characteristic of the Hellenes, from the Homeric 
Achilles downwards. Uglier characteristics, too, 
are apparent ; the wars and seditions of the time, 
its greed and cruelly, iis sudden reversals of fortune. 
Professor Malialfy seems to think that their hospi- 
tality was the ono redeeming feature of the Greeks 
of this period ; but we ought to remember that, if 
they were cruel, they wore one degree less cruel than 
their barbarian neighbours. 44 The barbarian muti- 
lates, ' impales, crucifies,” as Professor Freeman 
once said, 44 the Greek Bimply slays.” Lastly, if we 
do not wish to reconstruct at all (though wo shall 
miss much if we refuse to exercise our imagination 
thus) there is still left to us the universal interest of 
poetical truth and beauty. The poet is neither of 
nor for one age, but of and for all time. Lines like 
these of Simonides have an abiding value and charm 
altogether independent of the particular occasion 
they celebrate : 

“Of those ttiat died in Thermopylae glorious is tho fortune 
and fair tho doom; their grave is an altar; for mourning 
they have remembrance, for lamentation praise. And «uok 
a winding-sheet neither decay nor all-conquering time shall 
make dim.” 

A word should bo said of the popular songs, which 
to some readers will bo the most interesting portion 
of the volume. Here, of course, is the famous 
44 Linus Song,” and the charming 44 Swallow Song,” 
in which Greek children groeted the approach of 
spring. Even at this day a “Swallow Song,” not 
unlike the old one, is sung, whether or no tho 
custom has descended through all the centuries. 
Here, too, is the “Mill Song.” with its gibe at 
Pittacus, the tyrant who ground Mitylene; and 
readers of Arnold Passow's collection will remember 
that mill songs still exist in Groece, and that the 
grinding of the millstone is still associated with 
oppression. There are also tantalising glimpses at 
children's games. One— “ I will hunt a brazen fly,” 
with the response, 41 You will hunt but you will not 

ca tch ” was a sort of blind man's buff. Another, 

evidently a 44 ring ” game, asks in a simple haunting 
melody, 44 Where are my roses, where are my violets, 
“where is my pretty parsley?” and receives the 
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answer, “Here are the roses, hero are the violets, 
“hero is tho pretty parsley.” In a third, described 
by Pollux, a girl, called the Tortoise, sat in the 
centre of a ring of girls, who ran round her asking 
questions. This was their dialogue (A prose ver- 
sion necessarily loses so much of the charm, that for 
once wo desert Mr. Brooks in favour of a metrical 
rendering) : — 

“Tortoise, Tortoise, what are you doing? 

‘Weaving wool from fleeces of Miletus. 

Torloisc, Tortoise, how did your son die ? 

From white horses he leapt into ocean.” 

The last lino has puzzled the scholars. Some see in 
the “white horses” a poetical name for the breakers. 
l)e Fouqub're finds in this song “tho wail of tho 
“bereaved mothers dwelling on tho coasts of Asia 
“Minor whose sons perished in the defeat at Sala- 
“mis”! After such sort is the wisdom of com- 
mentators. 

We have been told lately that Mr. William Morris 
worked at his verso translation of tho Odyssey with 
a prose version “ frankly ” open before him. Now 
that at last the fragments of the Greek lyric poets 
have been made accessible in English, it only 
romains for a poet “i’rarhly ” to exploit Mr. Brooks. 

OUR LONDON LETTER. 


What., wo wonder, is the meaning of tho numerous 
paragraphs aud articles which are cropping up in all 
sorts of odd quarters about Tibet? . One day it is 
Captain Well by ! s expedition — the next it is Tibetan 
trade. Are we to infer that Tibet is to be the scene 
oL tho “forward” frontier party’s next operations ? 
At any rate, it may be well to keep an eye upon tho 
straw* which proverbially show the direction of tho 
wind. 

We take the following extract from Lard Salis- 
bury’s apocoh at the Guildhall Banquet ' November 
9th j : — 

“With r-i-pct t> K’i -ia, T should not have venlurcd to 
make any d< tinii** o!k >r-' cijiis hut for tin' $‘ictr.mrdiriarv .state- 
ments which haw iv< • •mlv appeared in derm my on apparently 
the voucher of, F mav ty without fear, tho greatest stuf'Hmun 
that the latter part of tins century has produced. 1 hesitate to 
make any ohservati n op .a -.tatements mining from sivh a 
source, hut i do iv-erve tN« light to demur alwdntrly t<» t>»«; 
assumption on which he appears to go — that then is a perma- 
nent, neco.-s:i ry .»n» -geaR o t ween Russia and divat Britain. 
(Hear, hear.) T know <»f no sa«*h antagonism. 1 know of no 
cause that, would give rive to it, and the interests of the two 
countries do not seem t*» me lik *ly to cross in any important 
matter so as to cause s e h a divergence as ho appears to 
assume. (Cheers.) 8p» along from the Foreign Office point of 
view, I regret to say that we have discussions with all Towers, 
but the discussions we h.r<> wi'li Russia are hy no moans the 
most voluminous-- T should almost say that they are the most 
concise of all in which we are engaged. (Cheers ) It is, there- 
fore, I flunk, a superstition of an autiquatel diplomacy that 
there is any necessary antagonism between Russia and Great 
Britain. (Hear, hear.) ” 

Tho passage may be commended to the careful atten- 
tion of the “forward ” frontier school. 

Later, proposing the health of the Lord Mayor, 


Mr. Alderman Faudel-Phillips, Lord Salisbury 

said : - - 

“ l rise to proposo a grateful toast of those who huvo dined 
woll to tho hosts who have entertained them. I riso to proposo 
the health of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs who are our hosts. 
But in this case I am permitted to add a special reason why I 
am glid to have the honour of proposing the health of the 
Lord Mayor. In his case, as you are aware, tho dignity is 
hereditary. (Cheers.) Thirty years ago, when’ 1 lirst held 
Cabinet office aud was Secretary of State for India, I was con- 
fronted with the terrible problem of an Indian famine. The 
difficulties, of course, in tho main lay with those who were in 
India. But a considerable portion fell upou us at homo ; and 
then I found the wisest counsellor, and the most careful, and 
zealous assistant, in the father of my right lion, friend tho 
Lord Mayor, who was then Lord Mayor of London. (Cheers.) 

I shall never forget the kindness, counsel, aud assistance 
which he g;ivo me, when, somewhat young and somewhat un- 
expectedly, I was roni'i-onlcd with that, terrible difficulty. 
And it is a matter of no small pleasure to ino that I am here 
to propose tho health of his distinguished son, who, i have no 
doulit, will adorn, a* his father did, the high office which ho 
has been called upon to fill. (Cheers.)” 

Lord George Hamilton, referring at Acton ou 
November 1 1th to Lord Salisbury’s speech, said: — 

“The speech of Lord Salishuiy lie regarded, t-p-aiking now, 
noi a* a Min’strr, but as a private eili/on, as eminently satis- 
factory He listened to no part of it vvitli greater assent than 
the statement that there was no irreconcilable <ju:urel between 
this country and Russia. In his view Russia was one of the 
countries between which and Kngl'iud there was no national 
antipathy, no industrial rivalry, and no colonial competition.” 

These remarks of Lard Salisbury’s and Lord George 
♦Hamilton’s, road in conjunction with the news that 
Russian wheat is being imported into tho Indian 
districts which arc now threatened with famine, are 
distinctly interesting. 

1ri contrast with Lord Salisbury’s and Lord George 
Hamilton’s remarks, we may cite the following 
char act eristic Note from tho tit. James's Gazette of 
November 20th : — 

“It. may seem ungracious to comment suspiciously on the 
Russian subscription for tho relief of the famine in India. But 
tho opining of u fund in St. Petersburg, under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Finance, c mtr.mts rather remarkably with the 
way in which the Lord .Mayor hangs ha-k in London. The 
* nasty ’ comment of the Btrliti Press to the elfeot that “ Great, 
Britain must seem to the natives of India to he impotent, and to 
be soliciting aid from Russia,” is one which may have a sub- 
stratum of trudi. The morn] effect'd the starting of a Russian 
Fund, while there is no Muglish Fund, can hardly help being 
had ; and if thing* go s > far as the distribution of the money hy 
Russian agents the effect will be oven worse. We do not quite 
understand the attitude of the Indian Government and the 
India. Office in this mutter. So far as Russia is concerned, 
humanity apart, this attention ti India combines a moral 
demonstration wirh the acquisition of a fine new market for 
Russian grain. But in the peculiar lel.iti aus in which India 
stands to the British and tho Russian F.mpims, it is hardly 
necessary to accentuate, as a matter of charity, what in fact 
should bo merely a good piece of business.” 

Tho tit. James's on tho subject of “charity” is 
distinctly good. 

Lord Eeay has accepted the presidency of the East 
India Association. 

Sir Charles Elliott has not yet become a member 
of the India Council, but ho has been co-opted to the 
London School Board. “ The Board havo,” in the 
opinion of a witty observer, “seoured the services of 
a man quite as competent as »Sir Richard Temple, 
who threatens to become the most voluminous author 
of tho age, now that ho is released from Parliament, 
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and quite as indefatigably laborious.” Sir Charles 
Elliott is chiefly known as the enemy of trial by jury 
and the champion of trial by executive officers. If 
he is consistent, he will now propose that school 
attendance officers under the London School Board 
shall decide the cases upon which they report. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. William Mackworth Young, 
O.cJ.L, of the Indian Civil Service, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab in succession to Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick, whose tenure of ollice expires in March 
next. 

Mr. Mackworth Young, who is thus nominated 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, has been in the 
Indian Civil Service for thirty -three years. He was 
educated at Eton and at Xing’s College, Cambridge. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the Punjab, for 
there he held his first appointment as an Assistant 
Commissioner. From having boon at one time 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, he came to 
be the Financial Commissioner himself; and having 
once boon Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, ho has now como to bo the Lieutenant 
Governor nominate. In the meantime he lias held 
high office. He has been Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Home Department, and ho has 
been Chief Commissioner of Coorg. He presided 
over tho Indian Hemp Drugs Commission. nis 
salary as Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab will bo 
100,000 rupees por annum — a sum that at the 
nominal value of the rupee would be £10,000. At 
its present exchange value in England it would be 
about £6,000 — and not a bad “ living wage ” either, 
in these days of impending famine. 

Professor Murison, who is well known to readers 
of India, is to be cordially con gratulatod upon having 
come within fifteen votes of dofoating the JVlarquis 
of Hunlly in the contest for the Lord .Rectorship of 
the University of Aberdeen. That is tho sort of 
result which suggests a slightly different rosult next 
time. 

Commenting on tho election, tho .Daily Xncs 
wrote : — 

“ This is tho third in tho serins of "Rectorial contests, which 
aro peculiar to Scotland, and which afford much pleasurable 
excitement to tho undergraduate population of that ancient 
kingdom. As usual, the Liberals have hi all three cases got 
tho worst of it. Mr. Chamberlain boat Mr. Bin-ell at Glasgow, 
Lord. Balfour boat Mr. lfaldune at .Edinburgh, and now Pz-o- 
fessor Murison has been dofeated^at Aberdeen. What, may be 
Eord lluntly’s qualifications for academic office wo must admit 
that we arts unablo oven to conjecture. Mr. Murison is a man 
of ability and. distinction, an ornament of University Cdletre* 
London, who should, in tho opinion of many Aberdonians, 
have succeeded Mr. Hunter as member for North Aberdeen. 
He may hope to be Lord* Rector next year.” 

The Aberdeen system of electing a Lord Rector is 
a curiosity of voting. It in a relic of tho mediaeval 
system of Paris — long since abandoned by the 
Parisians themselves, and greatly modified by the 
other Scotch universities. For the purposes of voting 
all the undergraduates are divided into four Nations, 
this, of course, being a meaningless remnant of the 
mediioval system by which the students of different 
nationalities elected as chairman a Rector to dtfernl 
their rights against civic interference. There are 


four Nations at Aberdeen. Mar, Buchan, and Moray 
represent students born north of the Grampians. 
Angus stands for tho rest of the world ! On the 
voting day each Nation is locked up in a room by it- 
self. But the students at Aberdeen do not give a 
direct vote for the Rectorial candidates. They vote 
for a student who represents them, called the Pro- 
curator. After the recording of the votes (which are 
given orally) tho “Procurators” meet in another 
room, and the successful candidate is he who has a 
majority of Nations. If the Nations are equally 
divided tho winnor is ho who has the numerical 
majority of votes. 

A prominent London Unitarian Minister, tho Rev. 
James Harwood, of Effra Road Church, Brixton, is 
travelling to India in tho “Bombay ” as the represen- 
tative of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Mr. Harwood will, wo understand, journey 
from Bombay to tho North-West, and hopes to be iu 
Calcutta for the meetings of the National Congress 
at the end of December. From thence he proposes 
to move southwards to Madras, and may visit Ceylon 
before his return to this country a few months lienee. 
His work in India will bo in sympathy with the 
Bralimo Samaj — on parallel, but not identical, 
lines. 

With the objoct of protesting against the State 
regulation of vice a national conference was hold at 
Birmingham on November 13th, Sir James Stansfeld 
presiding. Tho chairman said that years ago the 
Contagious Diseases Acts were denounced as irreli- 
gious, cruel, and unjust to women, demoralising to 
men, and unconstitutional in the highest degree. In 
1886 the repeal of these Acts was curried, without an 
adverse vote, and they now protected against any re- 
establishment of them. A committee had been, or 
was being, appointed by the Secretary of State for 
India to ii' quire into this question. There was evi- 
dence that a renewal uf the Acts was being sought, 
and he hoped that their protest might have weight 
in the proper quarter. (hi the proposition of Mr. M. 
M’Larnu (London), seconded by Mrs. Tanner (Bristol), 
a resolution was adopted condemning tho S'ato regu- 
lation of vice, and protesting against tho efforts lining 
made to induce tho Government to establish iu this 
country, India, or any part, of the Empire, a system 
antagonistic to tho mural uud religious convictions of 
the people of the country. In tho evening a public 
mooting was held at the Midland Institute, Air. 
George Dix *n, M,l\, in the chair, when resolutions 
in conformity with that passed at tho morning con- 
ference were adopted. 

The powerful mind of Lord Harris, formerly 
Governor of Bombay, and now a Lord-in-waiting to 
the Queen, has, the Daily Xttws fears, received a 
severe shock. As he told the Frimrose League at 
Rochdale, the case for Protection is one which he 
finds it more and more Gillie ult to answer. One 
difficulty in Lord Harris’s way is that ho does not 
seem to understand what Protection means. 

“ JIo was not,” ho wiiil, ” going to indulge iu discussion of 
the subject, beyond pointing out that it was absurd to suppose 
any country could forego fur ever that method of raising 
revenue.” 

Protection is not a method of raising revenue at all, 
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and no deficiency can over make it necessary to put 
on a Protective du l y. Lord Harris says that India 
has been 

“obliged to resort to the time-honoured hut much derided 
method of Protection.” 

Protection honoured by time is an allegorical subject, 
with which a prosaic economist can hardly venture 
to deal. We have ourselves argued that the Indian 
duties on cotton, as modified by the present Secre- 
tary of Stato for India, are Protective. But 
Lord George Hamilton says they are not, and L n rd 
Harris must settle the matter with him. 

The valuahio library of the India Office, the nucleus 
of which was formed by the old East India Company, 
is reported to have outgrown tho accommodation pro- 
vided for it in its old quarters in Whitehall. The 
need for an enlargement has become so urgont that 
Lord George Hamilton lias authorised the expendi- 
ture of £15,000 — of course at the expense of India — 
for improved and extended library accommodation ; 
and the work, which has tow been taken in hand, is 
expected to occupy about six months. When tho 
woxk is finished, all the books and early recoids will 
he rearranged, so as to bo readily accessible ; and 
increased facilities for those engaged in researches 
in Oriental literature will be (gratuitously) afforded. 


“TnE EXPECTED FAMINE.” 


1.— HOW ABOUT “EXCHANGE COMPENSATION”' 

It may be of intorest at the present juncture to 
recall the memorandum which, in June, 1884, was 
circulated to Parliament and the Press by the British 
Committee of tho Indian National Congress. Tho 
Memorandum, which was entitled “ * The Poor Man’s 
Lamb.’ Famine Insurance for the Masses vet sus 
Exchange Compensation for the Classes,” was as 
follow’ s : — 

In 1877 and 1878 occurred the Great Madras and 
Bombay Famine, which, according to the official 
estimate, caused tho deaths of 5] millions of people. 
In order to make permanent provision against such 
recurring disasters, Lord Lyttoii’s Government re- 
solved in 1878 to impose certain new taxes upon the 
whole of Lidia. This additional burden took the 
form of a license tax (since changed into an income- 
tax) and certain local enstes, now known collectively 
as the Assessed Tex* s. 

Fresh taxation at such a time was looked upon 
with more than disfavour, and as requiring no 
ordinary justification to make it even tolerable. In 
answer to the widespread discontent thereby created, 
the Government of India urged that the people must 
be saved from famim s. that this was a paramount 
duty of Government, hut there was no fund at the 
disposal of Government, and that it was therefore 
necessary to create one to insure against future 
famines. In further justification of the proposed 
course, and to allay all possible apprehensions, the 
Government of India there and then entered into the 
most solemn pledges. 

On the 27th of December, 1877, Sir John Strachey, 
in 'laying the Financial Statement of tho coming 


year before the Council, after explaining tho objects 
of tho proposed taxation, said : 

“ I liopo that no desire to oarry out any administrative 
improvement, however urgent, or any fiscal reform, however 
wise, will tempt the Government to neglect this sacred trust.” 

On the loth of Jauuury, 1878, he further said: 

‘ * I feel confident that I shall bo able to satisfy tho Council 
and the public that the resolution which the Government has 
proclaimed will be faithfully cairied out, and the proceeds of 
these new taxes will be expended for tho purpose of providing 
what 1 have called an insurance against famine, and for no 
other purpose whatever.” 

On the 9th of February, 1878, the same Member 
of Council carefully explained the intentions of 
Government in the following words : 

“As I previously explained, w© start with the hypothesis 
that in every ten years tho Go\ eminent of India will have to 
spend £15,000,000 on the relief of famine. The case will be 
put into its simplest form if we assume that the wholo of the 
.£15,000,000 will have to he spent at one© at the end of this 
period, and the arguments I am about to use will not be in 
any way invalidated by the assumption, though it bo not 
strictly true. Nov, hs the very foundation of our policy is tho 
resolution not to permit ihE expenditure to create a constantly 
increasing charge for interest, the expedient of simply 
borrowing when the occasion occurs, and thus increasing the 
annual eharges on account of debt, say, by £(500,000, iti each 
period of the* years must, of course, be set aside, and it follows 
that we can only obtain the Clo,c()(),()00 which wo require by 
saving up an equivalent sum in years of prosperity. If wc 
provide for this purpose a bniit* Julc surplus of £1,500,000 a 
year fur ten years we shall have obtained our £15,000,000. 

“ I tli ink, my lord, that I have now made it sufficiently 
clear how we propose to apply Ihe £1,509,000 which we hope 
to provide ;c* an insurance against famine. Wo shall apply it 
virtually to the reduction of debt; and when the calamity of 
famine actually arrives, we hope not only to be able to meet it 
without throwing fresh burdens upon the country, but to find 
that our means of giving efficient relief have been immensely 
increased by tho useful works which we have carried out in 
the preceding years of prosperity.” 

Other utterances of the Finance Minister on this 
subject, however, appeared to bo intended to qualify 
those specific statements, and raised doubts as to 
the future application of the fund. Public feeling 
became so strong in the matter, as Bhown by protests 
in the public press and by Members of the Council, 
that Lord Lytlon considered it necessary to repudiate 
the idea that any qualification was intended, and he 
therefore recorded a Minute on the subject, dated 
tho 12lh Man li, 1878. The Viceroy wrote: 

“ The sole justification for tho increased taxation which has 
just been imposed upon the piople of India for tho purpose of 
insuring this Empire against the worst calamities of future 
famine, so far as an insurance can now bo practically provided, 
is tho pledge wo ha ve given that a sum not loss than a million 
and a -half sterling, which exceeds tho amount of tho additional 
contributions obtained from tho people for this purpose, shall 
be annually applied to it. Wo have explainod to the people of 
this country that additional revenue by tho now taxes is 
required not for the luxuries, but the necessities of the State : 
not for general purposes, but for the construction of ft 
particular class of public works ; and w© have pledged our- 
selves not to spend one rupee of the especial resources 
thus created upon works of a different character, while we 
exercise the most strict economy in all other branches of our 
expenditures, so that no greater burdens shall be thrown on the 
country than aro absolutely required by the necessity ot tho 
case.” 

His Lordship then enumerated the engagements 
which the Government of India bound itself to fulfil, 
putting the following in the forefront : 

“To apply sums from tho surplus revenues at tho rate of 
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G million sterling per annum, in such a manner as to create 
what shall be, in fact, an inHuranoo fund, from which future 
expenditure for famine relief can be provided for without 
adding to the permanent burdens on the revenues.” 

Apparently, a certain section of the public was not 
yet fully satisfied, and in March, 1879, an important 
deputation to Lord Lytton, which still expressed 
fears lest the proceeds of the special taxes might not 
be legitimately applied, received the following 
rebuke, while eliciting a further definite pledge. 

Lord Lytton in replying said : 

** As the representative of the Sovereign of India, 1 regret 
that such language should have been held to mo by you. Tho 
sole purpose of the additional taxation you complain of was 
the preservation of the lives of tho ycopl*' of India from the 
effects of famine. Whatovor may bo the faults or short- 
comings of this Government, its action in the matter to which 
your address makes reference was dictated by the siueercst aud 
most anxious desiro to give to the people of India tho greatest 
protection which could practically bo provided for them 
against the calamities of future famine. To insinuate tho 
contrary is to insinuate a calumny.” 

Such were tho pledges. What has been the 
performance? The following table (taken as to the 
expenditure for the years 1881-82 to 1891-92 from a 
table at page 12 in the Explanatory Memorandum 
of the Under Secretary of State for India, 1898, and 
as to the other figures from the various accounts of 
the Government of India) will show. 

Table showing the Receipts from Assessed Taxes and the 
Expenditure on Account of Famine Relief and 
Insurance, from 1878-79 to 1898-91. 
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From these figures ic will bo seen that t ,e amount 
expended did not even equal the amount received 
from the Assessed Taxes. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Government refused to be bouud 
down by the narrow limitations of a specific fund, 
with a debtor and creditor account. Not only did 
they promise not to speud one rupee of the produce 
of these taxes on anything but Famine Insurance, 
but they promised, in consideration of this new 
taxation and as its sole justification, to spend every 
year “a sum not less than a million and a-half 


sterling ” on Famine Insurance. This they clearly 
have not done, and indeed the first thing that is 
apparent on looking at the table is the remarkable 
coincidence that Rx. 4,000, 000 were diverted from 
their legitimate purposes during the five years, 1887 
to 1891, when the Burmah War was straining the 
resources of Indian Finance to their utmost. 

But the real extent of the misappropriations which 
have been made is only apparent when we place side 
by side the promises and the performances of the 
Government of India, reduced to a simple sum in 
arithmetic, for tho sixteen years from 1879 to 1894. 
In order not to complicate this comparison by the 
question of Exchange, tho figures are shown in tens 
of rupees, but it must be noted that, technically, 
Lord Lytton’s promise was to provide every year 
£1,600,000 sterling. If this point were insisted on* 
the case against the Government of India would be 
far worse than is boro shown. 

Promise of Cl, 600,00!) a \ car (say) - Rx. ‘21,000,00® 

Performance in expenditure on Famine ) ,•> , r 

Insurance (nay) j* = Rx. 16,000,00® 

Discount off the promises of the J 8,000,000 

Government of India . . j * * 

or 33 °{ a 

Even this mengre performance would be less by 
nearly Rx. 3,000,000 were it not for tho inclusion of 
Rx. 2,820,000 spent under Railway Revenue accouut, 
but treated by the Government of India as expendi- 
ture on account of Famine Insurance. Yet it has 
never been thought advisable to show this amount 
in the accounts under the head of expenditure for 
Famine Insurance ; on every occasion the figures 
given in the tables undor that heading having been 
/explained in a footnote. 

The absolute practical need for a Famine Fund is 
shown by past experience. Since the Crown took 
over the government of tho country the following 
great famines have occurred. In Upper India 
18G0-G1, Orissa, Behar, and Bengal 1865-GG, North- 
West Provinces and Rajputana 18G8-G9, Bengal 
1873-74, Madras aud Bombay 187G-78, in addition 
to which it must ho remembered that hardly a year 
passes by in India without scat city in one provinc® 
or another. Sir John Strachey has shown that 
during the twelvo years preceding 1878, the famine 
expenditure of the Government of India had been 
ueariy £17,000,000, made up approximately as 
follows : 

Cost of Orissa Famine (1806) ,, .. £1,760,00(1 

,, Beugal „ (1874) .. .. £6.750.00® 

S. Indian „ (1876-7) .. .. £0,250,000 

£17,700,000 

Now let us look at the matter in the light of 
recent -history. In the sixteen years since the taxe® 
wore imposed and the attendant pledges recorded, 
the Government of India oan only claim, on the 
most favourable interpretation of their own accounts, 
to have fully redeemed those pledges in eight 
financial years. During the first three years there 
seems to have been no special action taken to corres- 
pond with the additional taxes levied. In the year 
1881-2, under Loi4 Ripon and Major Baring, the 
Government of India fulfilled their pledges, and 
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continued to do so until 1885-6. In that year came 
the annexation of Upper Burma. This “ urgent 
administrative improvement ” proved too strong a 
temptation, and the “ sacred trust ” of Famine 
Insurance was “ neglected” during five years to the 
extent of Ex. 1,000,000, spent in completing the 
conquest of Upper Burma. In 1801 tho Govern- 
ment of India once more accepted the responsibilities 
of its o va pledges. This was the more easy because 
since 1887 the average annual yield of the special 
taxes hid been in excess of the amount which tho 
Government were bound year by year to set aside 
for Famine Insurance. But this time the adherence 
to pie Iges has been shorter. Throo years only, 
instead of five, have elapsed before the Government 
of India has again yielded to temptation. 

On this occasion the Famine Fund has been 
diverted to provide what is called Exehango Com- 
pensation Allowances, which simply mean an addi- 
tion to the salaries of all non-domicilod European 
and Eurasian officials in India. The matter is per- 
fectly clear. In their Budget proposals the Calc utta 
officials, while showing a deficit of Ex. 8,500,000, 
have provided a sum of Ex. 1,000,000 for exchange 
compensation allowances ; and this sum has been 
obtained by a “temporary suspension” of the 
famine grant to this extent. In so doing, the 
governing classos in India have in offoct diverted 
to their own use tho fund which they hold in trust 
for the starving poor. 

Truly we have over again the story of the poor 
man’s lamb. The Indian masses and tho Anglo- 
Indian da^es are, on account of exchange, partners 
in misfortune. They have alike to make gold pay- 
ments in England, and they alike suffer from the 
appreciation of gold. But the iniquity consists in 
this, that tho rich and powerful partner ordains that 
his poor and powerless fellow-sufferer shall bear 
the burdens of both. Will the House of Commons 
allow this iniquity to be committed ? On principle 
the peoplo of India would not object to the grant of 
discriminating compensation to officials, but it is 
submitted that there should be at least a temporary 
suspension of any such grant until the finances of 
India can reasonably afford it. 


II.— “TIIE 8HKHT ANCHOR OF INDIAN 
STATECRAFT.” 

The following letter from Sir W. Wedderhurn, 
M.P., dated Meredith, Gloucester, November 18th, 
appeared in tho Daily Chronicle of November 19tli, 
under the heading, “The Sheet Anchor of Indian 
Statecraft ” : — 

In his report on the great Indian Famine of 
1876-8, Sir James Caird calls the native village 
organisation “the sheet anchor of Indian statecraft,” 
and declares his opinion that the “ disruption of the 
mutually helpful bond of village society ” is the 
most fatal misadventure that cau befall the people 
in their struggle for life. In that famine some five 
millions of human beings died from starvation ; and 
commenting on this experience he says, “ The great 
difficulty hitherto felt in famine administration 
in India has been the disorganisation arising 
among multitudes of people who, when the last 


measure of grain is reached, break away from their 
villages in despair, and * wander * in search of 
food or employment. The attempt to cope with 
this, in dealing with millions of people, overtaxes 
the working power of the State, and has led to 
frightful confusion, waste and expenditure, and 
to untold misery and death.” Similarly in 1864, 
Lord Lawrence said, “ The village communities, 
each of which is a little republic, are the most 
abiding of Indian institutions;” and in 1878, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan said, “ The foundation of Indian 
society is tho village municipality ; that has been 
the salvation of India.” With these wise sayings 
everyone having practical knowledge of the Indian 
peoplo will agree; and the moral as regards the 
famine now impending is — keep the people in their 
villages, preserve and strengthen the village organi- 
sation, and work as far as possible through that. 
Further, in his admirable litcle work, “India: tho 
Laud and tho People,” Sir James Oaird lays down 
certain humane practical maxims, which should be 
kept constantly in view: (1) “The most truly 
economical application of public relief is in such 
early help as will give assurance of life.” When tho 
village is deserted, and the family is scattered, 
depression of vitality comes on, there is no longer 
desire for life.” It is not obstinacy that prevents 
persons in this condition from seeking relief, but 
mental depression, which should be dealt with 
humanely, and not by mak ng relief repollont and 
unatlractivo. It is to bo hoped, therefore, that the 
relief will be given in good time, and that it 
will be given in a form that the people will 
accept. (2) “There bus been a mistaken desire to 
obtain some economical return for the food givon to 
the peoplo to sustain life, partly in order to reimburse 
the State, and partly to prevent pauperising the 
recipients.” Wuh regard to those considerations, 
Sir Janies Caird points out that the first object is to 
maintain the peoplo not only in life but in health 
and working condition ; and this can bo bottor done 
by relieving them in the shelter of thoir own homes 
than by exacting task labour under the hardships 
inevitable at great relief works. And even from a 
rnonoy point of view he maintained that in time of 
severe famine the saving of food, by exacting no 
labour, will bear a favourable comparison with the 
profitable results of the costly labour of famine 
relief works. In any case, the annual sum set aside 
for famine relief in India is very small, being only 
about one-fiftieth per head of the annual expenditure 
in England on the relief of tho poor. As regards 
the fear of pauperising the people he says, “ In all 
Indian famines the uniform experience has been 
that the people at once return to their usual associa- 
tions on the arrival of rain, in whatever form relief 
has been administered. In no instance does it 
appear that they have been pauperised by gratuitous 
help in time of famine.” 

III.— SPEECH BY LORD G. HAMILTON, M.P. 

Lord George Hamilton, M.P., Secretary of State 
for India, delivered on November 17th, at Turnhain 
Green, an address upon the Indian famine. He 
said : — 

Our cynical friends abroad are apt to assert that tho only 
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interest which we take in the maintenance and expansion of 
our external Empire arises from mere selfishness and a desire 
to yet the utmost wo can out of the territories thus annexed, 
and to devote to them in return as little as we can. I think 
we may fairly contend that if wo had thought of nothing but 
our own interests we should in many parts of the world have 
curtailed rather than extended our Empire. Hut wo are 
prompted by a belief that wherever tho British flag floats 
there tho condition of the people under it improves, and it is 
our belief that this fact more than our fighting power consti- 
tutes the strength and solidarity of the British Empire. 

" Tiie Sj’KCtek or Scarcity.” 

As an illustration, lot me ask you to turn your attention for 
a few moments to what is going on at present in Tndia. India 
is a continent which from time immemorial lms been specially 
subject to scarcity and famine, yet under no dynasty or rule 
have such persistent and systematic efforts been made to ward 
oil' famine and its consequences from the population of the 
country as have been so successfully established under British 
rule. (Cheers.) For tom o months past, tho spectre of scarcity 
has overhung a considerable territory in India. That appre- 
hension is now turned into a reality, and the battle between 
the forces of preservation and destruction has already beg nil, 
and must become more intense and acute till rain falls again. 
Let me, then, describe tho area of this conflict and the relative 
nature of the conflicting foiecs at work within it. Of the vast 
population of Tndia, numbering nearly 300,(:00,000, 80 per 
cent, belong to the agricultural clashes. The density of tho 
agricultural population varies according to the regularity and 
amount of rain in each district. Where the rain is heavy and 
regular the population is exceedingly tiiick ; where irregular 
and scarce it is correspondingly sparse ; and therefore in the 
past, when an occasional famine occurred with a douse popu- 
lation, insufficiency of food has been the great difficulty with 
which to contend ; but in the more sparsely-inhabited districts 
the difficulty was one of distribution of food. Since the 
(iovernmeut of India has been transferred to the Crown we 
have had to contend with several famines. In 18(5(5 a famine 
occurred in Orissa, a dependency of Bengal. The country was 
< quully inaccessible by sea or by land, and a terrible mortality 
ensued. Six years later there was a great famine in Bengal. 
Cord Salisbury was then Secretary of State for Tndia, and 1, as 
Under- Secretary, was his immthpier e in the House of Commons. 
The Government of India v. ero determined that life at any cost 
should be saved, and they succeeded ; but there was a great, 
waste of money. In the next few years there was a continual 
series of scarcities culminating in the great famine of lb7i>-78. 
Notwithstanding all the eihirts of Government and a vast 
expenditure, a great mortality recurred in connection with this 
visitation. Sir Kichard Temple was during that time Famine 
Commissioner. His extraordinary power of work and adminis- 
tration was shown by his ubiquity in the different distressed 
districts, and by a series of comprehensive reports which he 
drew up pointing out the result of tho varied and painful 
experience which the past, few years had given, and upon that 
uiport tho Lndian Government determined upon adopting two 
permanent ameliorative measures. They decided in each year 
i o appropriate a certain proportion of tho revenue of tho country 
to a famine fund, to be devoted either to famine protective 
works, to tho relief of famine, or t,n the reduction of debt ; and 
they further decided that in every one of the provinces of India 
there should bo drawn up a f am in^adm i aistrat ion code, which 
was periodically to be revised and impioved as experience 
matured. 

The Present “Conflict.” 

The area which at the present moment is affected by scarcity 
is very large, and comprises a population of about, 30,000,000 
inhabitants. A very lurge proportion of this population will 
bo able to holp themselves, and only the residuum will come 
upon the Government for relief. But there is in addition a 
threatened district of about 18,000,000 inhabitants, and there 
i-<, further, an area partly affected and partly threatened in 
Native States comprising another 18,000,000 of population. 
The two great crops in India are harvested in tho spring and 
autumn. The autumu orop is sown in the summer, and tho 
spring crop is sown in the winter. The autumn crop in this 
area has to a largo extent failed, and unless rain falls during 
the next two months tho spring crop will fail also. Tho evil 
with which we have now to contend is serious, and it may 
become very grave. There is no permanent Poor Law system 


in India such as exists in this country, and tho officials con- 
trolling the higher branches of administration in Lidia are few 
and far between compared to the enormous numbers that they 
control ; and yet, notwithstanding these difficulties, I look 
forward with some confidence as to the result of the conflict in 
which wo are now engaged. In parts of the Nortli-Wost 
Provinces there was a serious scarcity last winter. Three 
hundred thousand persons were at one time upon tho relief 
works, yet so good was tho system of organization and ad- 
ministration that outside these areas few knew of what was 
going on within them ; and the Lieutenant-Governor, with 
pardonable pride at, tin; successful close of these operations, 
declared that a \\ til -administered local government could and 
should bo able to take a scarcity in its strido. (Cheers ) 

Imi TtOV EMKN'I S SINCE 1878. 

Th is, as I have told you, nearly twenty years since I wuh the 
official mouthpiece of the India < )fficu upon questions of famine 
and of scarcity, and T have during tee past few weeks been 
carefully investigating the improvements which have taken 
place during that time in <h sling with famines and scarcities, 
and which are embodied in the latest edition of the Famine 
Code Instructions. And you will perhaps just, allow me to give 
you in some detail what the purport of those instructions is. 
Jn India the Government are the owners of the whole land of 
the country, and the revenue which they derive from the laud 
forms a large proportion of thrir income. There has therefore 
been instituted a very elaborate system, of observation in con- 
nection with the output of crops, upon which so large a pro- 
portion of their pecuniary resources depeuds. Jn every village 
there is an official called a “Patvvari,” and under the Famine 
Code he is desired in ordinary times to periodically report upon 
the condition of the crops belonging to his village, the rainfall, 
and any other phenomena worth notice, the rise and fall in 
prices, tho rain register ; and all tho reports he so makes aro 
sent to a registrar, who is vernacularly called a ivinungo.” 
He, again, sends all the reports which lie receives to the sub- 
divisional officers, from whom they go to the collector, and 
finally to the Commissioner, who is tho highest Executive 
official nearest to the Lieutenant-Governor of iho province. 
And if any staple product in any district rises 2b per cent, a 
special report has at once to ho made from the locality in which 
the rise occurs. All these documents are sent, to the Director 
of Land lie venue and Agriculture, who tests periodically their 
accuracy and the system in force for the supply of information, 
and who notes uny imperfections and suggests improvements, 
and his reports aro all sent on to the local Governor of the 
Province. The work, therefore, of notation, record, and 
observation is complete from beginning to end. A perfect 
network is created originating from the lowest authorities and 
tapering up to the highest. Kvery collector has to keep a list 
of public works for his district divided into two classes — works 
specially intended for the relief of tho agricultural populations 
in tho vicinity of their villages, and, secondly, works of a 
larger character not designed for the agricultural population 
near their homes, but part, of a regular programme of admin- 
istrative work; and li^ts of these works, and the numbers for 
whom they would provide employment , have to he annually 
revised by tho Public Works Department, whoso business it is 
to see to the suflieieney and suitability of the work sanctioned, 
and theso revised lists have to be sent to every Commissioner 
by a given date. Now, these reports are annually made and 
are a regular part of the administrative rotation of every Pro- 
vince ; but when scarcity is imminent then special reports have 
at on on to ho made as to prospects of crops, the movements of 
people, tho condition of grain stocks, and the failure of fodder 
or the mortality amongst cattle, and upon the receipt of these 
reports every Commissioner has to put forward proposed mea- 
sures of relief, the extra expenditure to be incurred, the source 
from which it can bo defrayed, the remission of revenue to be 
made, tho advances to be sanctioned, the number of test relief 
works to bo opened, and the employment of the additional 
staff which he will require. When we advance a step further 
and famine is actually upon the Province, then orders are sent 
to every district to subordinate the ordinary objects and 
methods of their expenditure and administration t.o the special 
consideration of saving life. Co-operation with the Public 
Works Department is at once established, so that, tho necessary 
supplementary works may be opened and classified, and, when 
opened, leports have to be constantly and periodically sent in 
on the condition of those seeking relief, on the price of food, on 
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the sufficiency of wages paid, on regulations for the transfer of 
workers from one plane to .another, sanitation of camps, market 
arrangements, ana hospital accommodation. In addition to 
these arrangements for giving relief and employment on a largo 
scale the whole country affected is mapped out into famine 
circles. A separate organisation is established in every one of 
those circles under a separate officer whose duty it is to visit 
every village in his district, to watch tho migration from one 
village to another in order to prevent persons fmm going to 
places unable to support them, to see that gratuitous relief is 
given by the villages to those whose physical condition renders 
them incapable of self-support, and to superintend the oon- 
gtructinn and admin’ stratkm of poorhouses and kitchens pro- 
vided for indigent children and women. I kavo ventured to 
detain you at some length with tho details of this remarkable 
Code, for T think it is the most satisfactory official document. I 
ever read in my life. It is a monument of patient and prescient 
administrative work prompted by the highlit motives and 
based on the latest and most effective executive experience. 
(Cheers.) 

COURAGE AND RESOLUTION OE THE PEOPLE. 

It is a great mobilization of force, not to deal out dea f h but 
to avert it, not to inflict suffering on man or beast but to 
alleviate and remove it. (Cheers.) But tin* extraordinary im- 
provement which has taken place in the administrative 
arrangements for dealing with famine do not. by any degree 
exhaust the advantages which the Indian Government possess 
over all preceding Administrations. Twenty years ago almost 
the same area as is now affected was the scene of a desolating 
famine. Within this area during the past twenty years tho 
irrigated land lias more than doubled ; the railway mileage has 
trebled ; and facilities for transport and communication have 
not only during that period increased inside India, butout-ide. 
Up to now in every previous famine India has had to depend 
upon food supplies from herself. For the first time she can 
now depend for food supplies upon the rest of the world, and 
heavy imports of grain are already beginning to arrive from 
America and other countries. The people are facing their 
difficulties with courage and resolution, and T am informed 
that during the last three months no fewer than 100,000 wells 
have been constructed out of the advances made by Government. 
Suggestions have been made that the Government should enter 
the market and purchase grain for themselves. Our past 
experience shows that although the Government c an buy better 
than one trader it cannot buy better than all private traders, 
and we are therefore not disposed, except in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, to interfere with the ordinary ti^do arrangements 
for the movement and distribution of grain. But, however 
admirable a system may bo, it is useless unless you have con- 
fidence in those who have to administer it. In this particular 
we are exceedingly fortunate. Lord Elgin during his tenure 
of office has given indications of exceptional ability. His 
capacity for work, his power of always getting to the kernel of 
any question he attacks, his level- head edness and determination, 
place him as an administrator high in the ranks even of tho 
distinguished men who have preceded him : and in Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, the Lieutenant -Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, upon whom the brunt of the responsibility and 
anxiety must fall, we have a highly experienced and capable 
officer whose successful management of the scarcity of last 
ear justifies us in behoving that ho will equally distinguish 
imself in the heavier engagement which ho is now facing. 
We cannot now foretell the exact dimensions of the calamity 
with which we may have, to deal, but we may be confident 
that never before have the organised forces of civilisation been 
so scientifically measured or so skilfully distributed against tho 
inroads of famine and its attendant horrors ; and I thiuk we 
may confidently anticipate that the operations which are now 
being earned on will bo associated neither with a waste of 
money nor tho far moro serious mortality which was associated 
with previous famine. Heie we can only watch, co-operate 
with, and encourage those in India who are dealing with this 
visitation. It may he that, if the famine attains very large 
dhnenrions and the Government haT3 to deal with a very large 
number of individuals seeking relief, there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the employment of private agencies and public 
subscriptions to supplement what tho Government is doing. 
Our assistance and relief must be given on a system which can 
hardly be made sufficiently elastic to meet all cases of necessity, 
hut if it should appear to ’those in India that an appeal to the 
Public for such co-operation is necessary I feel sure that tho 


appeal will be made in England as well as in India, and that 
the people of this country will respond to any such demand 
with that sympathetic liberality which has ever characterised 
their response to similar appeals. (Loud cheers.) 


IV.— SOME REMARKS. 

Commenting on Lord George Hamilton’s speech, 
the Daily News (November 18 ) wrote: 

About a hundred and fifty persons, it is said, attended .the 
suburban meeting which was addressed last night on the im- 
portant subject of tho Indian famine, by tho Secretary of State 
for India. Whether we are to regard this as an illustration 
of that indifference to politics which practically makes a 
present of greater as well as lesser London to the Tories, or to 
a deplorable lack of interest in our great Indian Empire, or to 
some unfortunate failure on the part of Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s name to draw big houses, we leavo others to determine. 
It is certain at all events that if there is on the part of the 
constituencies any failure to realise what is happening in 
India, this apathy is not shared by the civil servants of the 
Crown in the vicinity of the danger. 

The St. James's Gazette , which is not often hard to 
please, remarked : 

Lord George Hamilton made one or two little slips in tho 
otherwise instructive and interesting account lie gave yesterday 
of the situation in the famine -stricken provinces of India. In 
describing the manner in which the provincial famine codes 
would be applied for the organisation of relief measures, he 
stated that certain functions were assigned to the Commissioner 
of every district. The head of a district in the North-West 
Provinces is the magistrate and collector ; in the Punjab, tho 
Deputy- Commissioner. A Commissioner in both provinces is 
the head of a division or collection of district*. The Secretary 
of State also seemed to ignore the Board of Revenue and the 
Financial Commissioners. What, however, was even more 
curious was the reference to district boards as being charged 
with the duty of organising locul measures of relief. The 
district board, as at present constituted, is a sort of county 
council. In its present form it owes its existence to Lord 
Ripon’s experiment in local autonomy. 


AN INDIAN GENIUS. 

A Talk with Professor J. C. Bose M.A., D.Sc. 

Evidence of the awakened activity of the Hindu 
mind under English education has hitherto been 
visible in the departments of religion, politics and 
general literature, but wanting in the department of 
science. The circumstance was doubtless due to the 
great difficulty of prosecuting scientific research in 
Tndia, chiefly because of tho lack of well equipped 
laboratories where such work could be properly 
carried out. When it is borne in mind that numerous 
scientific men of high eminence are incessantly 
working in the different laboratories of Europe and 
America, furnished with the best appliances, the 
difficulties which beset an Indian in working out 
something original can easily be conceived. Yet 
in spite of these drawbacks, a Calcutta Professor has 
lately won the admiration of the scientific world, by 
the brilliancy of his achievements in physical science. 
Little more than a year ago, Professor J. C. Bose’s 
first paper on the “ Polarisation of Electric Bays ” 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , and drew the attention of men of science in 
Europe to the remarkable researches commenced at 
Presidency College. Two other papers, “ On a New 
Electro- Pol ariscope ” and “ On Double-refractors 
in a Strained Dielectric,” were shortly afterwards 
published in the Electrician. The importance, and 
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originality of Professor Bose's next paper, “ On tho 
Determination of tho Indices of Electric Refraction,” 
are indicated by the fact that it was accepted by 
the Royal Society and published in its Prot reding*. 
The Society further marked its appreciation of the 
value of these researches by a grant from the 
Government Fund for their continuance. Yet 
another paper, “On the Determination of the 
Wave-leDgth. of Electric Radiation,” has been 
recently accepted and published by the Royal 
Society. The University of London, in recognition 
of these remarkable scientific investigations, which 
it deemed to bo of special excellence, conferred on 
Professor Bose the (Rgioe of Doctor of Science, tho 
highest honour which the University can bestow. 
The attention of the Government of India being 
drawn to these scientific successes, which struck even 
Lord Ke vin “ with wonder and admiration,” 
Professor Bose was sent to Europe in order to lay 
before tho British Association tho results of his 
researches and to visit the different scientific institu- 
tions. Professor Bose’s paper “ On a Complete 
Apparatus for the study of the properties of Electric 
Waves,” which was reed before the British Associa- 
tion, was received wbb high appreciation by the 
savants presont. They regarded it n9 “an ovent in 
the proceedings of the Physical Section.” But the 
crowning recognition of Pudessor Bose’s work has 
recently come from the Royal Institution whose 
secretary, on behalf of tho managers, lias requested 
him to deliver a Friday ovening discourse from tho 
memorable place whence Davy and Faraday us* d to 
deliver their epoch-making addresses to select 
audiences. 

I sought out Professor Boso shortly after ho had 
delivered his paper before the British Association at 
Liverpool, and a*kod him, for the information of the 
readers of Lydia, to discuss a little further his work 
atid electrical apparatus. 

Those who associate tho word Professor with 
grave and reverend seniors, white-haired and be- 
spectacled, will bo disappointed when they see 
Professor Bose. Ho is so youthful in appearance 
that I mentally decided he hid been appointed 
Professor perhaps in this very session. This proved 
to bo an error, as he lias hold Ins piesont post for 
several years. I asked Profesor Bose to begin 
“right away,” as our American ftieuds phrase :t, 
and explain the reason of his visit to England. 

“I have come for two reasons,” was the answer in 
peculiarly rapid and fluent English. “ First, to 
read a paper at the meetings, of the British Associa- 
tion, at Liverpool, dealing with tho soioritiiD work 
upon which I am engaged. Then [ have come to 
the West, to travel a littlo in Europe. Tho Govern- 
ment is Blinking of improving and extending our 
laboratories, as the present ones are insufficient and 
not up to date. I shall not only travel in England 
but on the continent, to see what laboratories other 
countries possess, and what we can suitably adopt in 
Calcutta.” 

“ To begin at the very beginning. Do you mind 
saying which are your special subjects ? ” 

“ Physics, and I am specially interested in eloc- 
tricity. I have to lecture before a large number — 
about 200— of students at Presidency Collego. I 


studied at Cambridge, and was at the samo time 
working for the B.Sc., degree of London. Yes, I 
hold both degrees.” 

“ What was tho subject of the paper you read 
before tho British Association? ” 

“It dealt with an apparatus which I constructed 
for studying the properties of eloetrio waves. Recent 
research has brought to light a new and vast region 
of forces. We knew of the properties of moderately 
rapid vibrations of ether which give rise to light. 
The slow and the exceedingly quick vibrations of 
ether are invisible and little is known about them. 
You seo, our organs of perception fail us here, 
and there may bo many wonderful forces working 
around us of which we know nothing. The slow 
ether vibrations known as electric waves, for 
example, have many remarkable properties, and 
the apparatus I exhibited before tho British Associa- 
tion, was for tho study of these properties.” 

“You read, I believe, this paper before the 
Physical Section of tho Association.” 

“ Yes, before an audience composed of experts, 
amongst them some of the greatest livirg scientists. 
There were present Lord Kelvin, Sir Gabriel 
Stokes, Professors J. J. Thomson, Fitzgerald, 
Everett, Oliver Lodge, Sylvanus Thomson. Then 
there were the Continental xihysicists, Lonard, De 
La Rive and Bjerknes.” 

“ Were you neivous ? ” 

“ Just a little at the beginning. It has not often 
fallen to me to address such a critical audience. But 
I soon got interested in my subject and was en- 
couraged by the kind manner in which the paper 
was received. The audience seemed to he greatly 
interested in tho working of the different jarts of 
the apparatus, specially in tho methods adopted to 
overcome tho nurmrou^ difficulties.” 

“ l gather from the scientific journals that tho 
reading of your paper was regarded as an event in 
the proceedings ot the Physical Section. I suppose 
your audience took a keen interest in tho success of 
your w ork ? ” 

“ 1 think they did. You are not perhaps aware 
of tho many difficulties in tho way of carrying on 
original scientific investigation. For months and 
months you are baffled, and all progress comes to a 
standstill. Numerous experimental difficulties arise 
which at first appear insurmountable. One gets 
wearied and heart sick, and at times loses all hope. 
It is by sheer perseverance that these difficulties are 
ultimately overcome. The encouragement obtained 
from fellow-workers enables one to tide over these 
periods of depression.” 

“ Did you make all the different parts of your 
electrical apparatus v ourself ?” 

“ I made them with such help as Calcutta could 
afford. On my arrival in London, I went to tho 
best firm of instrument makers, and asked them to 
make a duplicate. This they did, and also expressed 
a wish to make copies of the same instruments for 
supply in the laboratories of Europe and America,” 

“ I suppose you have visited the leading men of 
science in England.” 

“I was first invited invited by Lord Rayleigh to 
see his private laboratory at Terling Place. He 
takes great interest in my work, and was kind 
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enough to placo my papers in the hands of the 
Royal Society. At Lord Kelvin’s invitation I visited 
Glasgow, indeed I have only just returned. I there 
met many distinguished scientific men. 1 also went 
to Cambridge. 1 have been asked to give a lecture at 
Belfast, and the Royal Institution has recently 
invited mo to deliver a Friday evening discourse.” 

“Do students at Presidency College shew aptitude 
for scientific work ? ” 

“Some of them do. But no good work can be 
accomplished unless a student after taking his degree 
devotes sevoral years of his life to patient work at a 
subject. A degree means nothing but the laying of 
elementary foundations ; the real work cornea after- 
wards. Now our students as a rule are very poor. 
I know of many instances whero the members of a 
family have suffored considerable privations to giro 
a good education to their boy. When the young 
student gets his University degree, ho feels in 
honour hound to look for employment, and support 
those who underwent such hardships for his educa- 
tion. In any case, ho cannot alford to continue his 
studies after taking his degree. Post-graduate 
scholarships would enable some of them to devoto 
themselves to research work, but of these we have 
none. Scientific research does not make for a man’s 
personal advantage, as a rule.” 

“ You must get hold of a great rajah, some ono 
who will he your father and mother, as Indians say. 
Persuade him that the founding of scholarships 
will he rewarded both hero and hereafter. Ilave 
you an}' ladies among your pupils at Presidency 
College? ” 

“ No, not yet, but before I left Calcutta, we 
received an application from two ladies. Indian 
women are making very considerable progress, but 
in scientific education, they almost all take Up 
medicine, sinco it oilers more of a career lor them.” 

“ Can they make a living by it ? ” r 

“ Certainly. In India there is probably a better 
prospect of success for a medical woman than in 
Englmd, sinco the path is fortunately cleared for 
them by our customs and prejudices. All Indian 
women studying medicine loarn the English system. 
Our native medicines have often been oi great value, 
but they are now being rapidly suspended.” 

“You Aid not tell mo the name of your college at 
Cambridge, Professor Bose?” 

“ Christ Church, Milton's College. It has now 
natural science as a speciality.” 

“ When you travel on the Continent what cities 
shall you visit ? ” 

“Those that possess good laboratories, Paris, 
Heidelberg, Berlin, Vienna, Zurich, and a few other 
cities. Although Zurich is only a small place, it has 
one of the finest laboratories in the world, connected 
with its admirable polytechnic. Having met many 
of the professors at Liverpool, I shall have the 
pleasure of renewing acquaintance with them in their 
own cities. There will be no difficulty as to language, 
for all these scientists know English thoroughly.” 

Later I learned from another source that the 
Government of Bengal voted a small sum as a 
permanent science research fund, to enable Pro- 
fessor Bose to continue his scientific work. It is 
encouraging to learn that the Maharajah of Tipperah 


has presented Presidency College with a magnificent 
telescope, and that the Bengal Government has 
sanctioned the constructing of a complete magnetic 
observatory whore such problems will be studied 
as the frequency and intensity of magnetic storms, 
their terrestrial and solar disturbances. C. 8. B. 

ILimtos. 


THE BABA LOG. 

The Baba Log. A Tale of ('hi Id life in Lidia. By the 

Rb,v. ,1. Middleton Macdonald. (London: David 

Nutt.) 

A year ago, the preface to this volume tells us, 
the Rev. J. M. Macdonald, having been invited by 
the Cuttack children to thoir fancy dross ball, wrote 
an account of tho festivities for the J'lngiixhman “ as 
if ho were a child guest; ” and tho idea '‘caught 
on” to such an extent that he has “ventured to 
write a simple book for children, woven round the 
real life of our English Baba Log in India.” It. 
may at once be frankly stated that the world would 
have been little poorer had the reverend gentleman 
resisted tho temptation. Tho volume now published 
shows little trace of the germ from which it sprang, 
if wo except a chapter in tho middle containing a 
description of a fancy dress ball. This is evidently 
tho author’s stroug point, his show trick, which had 
to bo led up to ; what precedes and what follows are 
merely proludo and conclusion respectively. Of tho 
child’s point of view there is little ovidonco. Wo 
have no hesitation in saying that never children 
spake as these children speak. Tho twins who play 
the central role, and by judicious questions that 
recall the illustrious Sandford and Merton of our 
ancestors onable the author to express his opinions 
and air his knowledge, are as unnatural though not 
as amusing as a similar pair who have figured in 
recent fiction. They rejoice in much more high- 
sounding titles, it is true, being christened During 
Oldrid Norton Blunt, and Frederica Adrianne Yolande 
Blunt ; as is incumbent on aristocratic infants they 
associate only with playmates of equally euphonious 
names, such as Cicely, Varony, and Antonia. Tho 
appoaranee of ono Folly Hope is quite a reliof and 
tho reader fools that he may at last unbend a little. 
But in all essentials tho twins follow the example of 
thoir prototypes, and by carefully timed questions 
give tho author an opening for little lectures on 
ancient architecture, the education of women, Hindu 
mythology, Indian history, and Jameson^ raid. 
Tho various adult characters are merely disguises 
through which are seen tho features of the Rev. J. 
M. Macdonald ; the childron merely give tho cue. 
Even the “ baby talk ” is Mr. Macdonald^ and 
reminds us of the uncouth gambols of the affec- 
tionate ass in uEsop. At times the sententiousness 
which characterises the book descends to the level of 
priggishness. Here is an expression of opinion on 
women’s magazines. 

“ Quite half tlio magazine is taken up with full-length 
portraits of a Paris gown or opera cloak. . . . hardly a page 
of mental food in tho whole magazine. Tho proprietors < f 
these magazines ought to combine to level up the thoughts or 
the uverage British matron.” 
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A certain lack of sense of proportion is evident in the 
word3 of a Commissioner who after three shots, fired 
at a native baby by mistake, which have fortunately 
missed, says : — 

‘‘Thank heaven T didn’t firo. I should never have been 
forgiven hy the native jjrcfn if 1 had killed that baby.” 

The italics are ours. 

After this th* reader will not be surprised to find 
that the wit with which the volume is relieved, hero 
a ud there, is of a ponderous order. A story which is 
deemed worthy of a place in the farrago turns on tho 
custom iu various Christian societies of changing 
the names of tho dovotoos. Says an old Plymouth, 
wo mau : — 

“ ‘But. look ’ere. sir, T’vo got, one think agin tho TTnrdor. 
My sou was railed Bkijmnni a thru Y waw born, and Father 
‘Oplrins his gone and called him Bt other Anthony.’ 

“Tim patliv says he dean bolted ; with a grave face, but 
shrieking internally, and when ho got. up the siairs into Father 
Chase's si inly he laughed lor ten minutes without stopping.” 

The padre’s sense of humour must havo been abnor- 
mally developed. 

If Mr. Macdonald’s efforts are characterised by a 
lack of (bdinito purpose, con'inuity, jdot, or incident, 
yet tho book might at a pinch bo made to serve tho 
purpose of a Hindustani Oilendorf. Tho utterances 
of servants and others an* printed in dialect, and 
1 >llnwe,d by English translations in squaro brackets. 
For the correctness of stylo and idiom wo cannot 
vouch. Hut Ihoro is much fluent patter about Lathis, 
cimprasi.s, choui hazri, and so on. For tho rest we 
had a eommimublo quantity of Anglo-Indian small 
talk, a lew odds and ends of information on local 
topics, and an occasional anecdote of no particular 
intuit; or point. "Wedged iu an af ter- di unt r conver- 
sation thus* is a (presumably gratuitous) two-page 
advertisement of a religions order which has founded 
a priory at A!t.*n in Hampshire. Wo never hoard 
of tho Ordtr of St. Paul. Hut wo cannot pay the 
author’s imagination tho credit of inventing it with- 
out stronger grounds lhan his work furnishes. 
Finally there is somo discussion of current topics 
such as the salt- tax. and tho question of representa- 
tive councils in lndi i, on which the author expresses 
sound view’s, but views in no way original or even re- 
markable from tho lips of a non-official Anglo-Indian. 
On the whole he succeeds best win n he pucks tho 
children off to bed, abandons tho effort to talk down 
to their level, and is frankly prosaic mid common- 
place. Apparently the volume is intended to form 
part of the scries of charming gilt- books for children 
which, is being published by Air. David Nutt. There 
is reason for fear that u^y kind-hearted uncle who 
is attracted by the delightful type and general 
appearance of tho book, or by the very successful 
reproductions of photographs that appear as illus- 
trations, will run the risk of gaining from his 
nephews and nieces more credit lor ins intentions 
than his actual deeds. Most children of tho present 
day, we think, are likely to vote the liev. J. M. 
Macdonald a bore. 

A FIRST BOOK OF JURISPRUDENCE. 

-I First Book of Jurisprudence for Students of the 

Common Law. By *Srn Filed Kim 'K Pollock, Bart. 

(London: Macmillan aud Co., Limited. 1896.) 

This little volume is a most aumirablo production. 
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It is addressed to readers who have laid the founda- 
tion of a liberal education and are beginning the 
spocial study of law. But it may be doubted whether 
those readers, grateful as they will be for Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s aid, will be ablo to value it at 
quite its full worth. To do that it is perhaps neces- 
sary for one to have road law without this book and 
then, turning to it, to realize how much would have 
been gained from tho “helping hand” and the “warn- 
ing voice” in tho “ stage of confusion and illusion ” 
through which every student must make his way in 
his own fashion. Needless to say, what tho Corpus 
Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford givos us is not a short cut to knowledge. 
Still less is it a cram-book for tho “Bar final. ” It 
socks to sot forth, in language intelligible to scholars 
who arc not yet lawyers, so much of the general 
ideas underlying legal discussions as is needful for 
tho removal of tho most pressing' difficulties. At the 
sumo time it is intended to lighten the first stops of 
(lie beginner in the practical use of law-books and 
the appreciation of legal authorities. A man who 
lias taken “Groats” and is beginning to road law 
finds, as Sir F. Pollock says, in the new literature 
he has to master, many leading conceptions and 
distinctions which are assumed to bo familiar, and 
are so to lawyers, but which, for that very reason, 
are not often ex pres Hy stated, still less often dis- 
cussed, and hardly ever explained. “Ho has not 
only to discover for himself, often with much be- 
wilderment, the ac tual contents of legal terms, but 
to realise tho legal point of view and the legal 
habit of mind.” Accordingly the lirst part of the 
book deals with “ »S«une Gonoral Legal Notions.” 
Here Sir Frederick Pollock diteussos such topics as 
the nature and meaning of law, justice according to 
law, the subject- nutter of law, divisions of law, 
persons, things, events and acts, possession and 
ownership, and relttion of obligations to property. 
The second part, which need not be read last, treats 
of “ Legal Authorities and their IJso,” under these 
bondings : tiio express forms of law, the sources of 
English law, sovnuity iu English law, custom in 
English law, law reports, case-law and precedents, 
and ancient and modern statutes. As to this second 
and more “ practical ” part, Sir F. Pollock writes 
“No practical art can really be taught; one man 
can only help another to learn; but it is common 
experience that such help will often save a great 
deal of trouble. Certainly no mau ever learned to 
shoot by being lectured on the construction of a 
rifle, and yet such lectures are a regular pirt of 
musketry instruction.” We have merely indicated 
tho general scopo of a scholarly work which will be 
simply invaluable to all serious students of law, aud 
which, in point of style and method, stands in 
pleasing contrast with the ordinary law books. 

Wc have received from Mr. Henry Frowde a copy 
of the new edition of Sir William Hunter’s delightful 
story “Tile Old Missionary,” which we reviowod at 
length on a former occasion. The popularity of the 
book is indicated by the eloquent announcement on 
the title-page “ Invent} -first thousand.” The present 
edition is a handsome production, not unworthy of 
the artistic traditions of the Oxford University Press. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY of ARTICLES in MONTHLY 
and QUARTERLY MAGAZINES on INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

NOVEMBER, 1 8 9 6. 

Chambfrs’s Journal. Cater, It. W., “ India -Rubber 

Gatherers.’* 

Durian Huvikw. Mnrkep/it*, G. T., “An Hxp. j rimciit. in 
Education in Madras. ” 

Indian Magazine and Revilw (A. Constable and C>., 2 
Whitehall Gardens, S.W.). Beek, Theodore, M.A.., 
“Englishmen in India.” Bisvas, Nakur Chandra, 
“ A Visit to a Sonthal’s Hut.” Satthianadhan. 8.. 
M.A., “What has English Education done for India.” 
Karkaria, R. P., “ A Legend. of Abkar.” 

Pearson’s Magazine. Machray, Robert, “ Calcutta and Bom- 
bay.” 

Pall Mall Magazine. Gough, General Sir Hugh, “Old 
Memories of the Indian Mutiny.” 

Scribner’ s Magazine. Ralph, Julian, “My Indian Plunder.” 

Melliss, Capt. C. J., “Panther-shooting in Central 

India.” 

Bibliography of books on Indian 
subjects. 

NOVEMBER, 1 89 6. 


Kipling, Rud yard “Soldier 

Tales.” (Macmillan) 6s. Od. 


I-Tsino “A Record of the 

Buddhist Religion as Practised in India ami 
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Hunter. Sir William Wilson, LL 0 “Life 

of Brian Houghton Jlodgson, British Resi- 
dent at the Court of Nepal, etc.” (John 

Murray) 14s. Od. 

Pollock, Colonel “ Eifty dears’ 

Reminiscences of India.” Illustrated. (Ed- 
win Arnold) 16 b. Od. 
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This Supplement consists of a Verbatim Report, specially drawn up for “India,” of the Debates 
on Indian subjects in both Houses of Parliament, and questions put on such subjects and the answers given 
to them, arranged chronologically, from February nth to 21 st. 


Imperial Jkrliamtnt. 


February I tth. 

IIOUSE OF LORDS. 

TIIE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

SIAM, THE PAMIRS, AND CHJTRAL. 

The second Session of the Htli Parliament of Iler Majesty 
the Queen was opened by Commission. 

The Queen’s Speech, which was read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, contained the following passages relating to India : — 

“An agreement has been concluded between my Government 
and that of the French Republic, having for its principal 
object the more secure establishment of the independence of 
the Kingdom of Siam. A copy of it will be laid before you. 

“The Commissioners for the delimitation of the frontier 
separating my Indian Empire and the territory of Afghanistan 
from the dominions of the Emperor of Russia have agreed 
upon a lino which has been accepted by myself and by the 
Emporor 

“On the north-west frontier of my Indian Empire the 
measures taken last year to secure an effective control over 
Chitral have boon successful, and the engagements entered 
into by tho border tribes for tho maintenance and protection of 
tho road from Peshawar have been loyally carried out without 
molestation or disturbance.” 

THE ADDRESS.- SIAM. 

Lord Stanmoke, moving “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty in reply to the .Speech from the Throne,” 
said in the course of his speech >— The agreement between this 
country and France with regard to the neutralisation of a great 
part of the kingdom of Siam is now completed, and is, there- 
fore, open and subject to criticism, nor can it be affected by 
whatever is said. It may seem to sorno paradoxical, but I 
confess that I for one view that agreoment with great satis- 
faction for tho very reason 4 bat it affords nothing liko a 
brilliant triumph to either party to tho agreement. The 
complement of triumph is humiliation, .and where humiliation 
exists thoro is usually serenes* and disappointment ; and if 
the party humiliated lie a great State, the consequences may 
be decidedly mischievous. Triumph is a legitimate thing 
very often, except whon you have overcorno right and estab- 
lished wrong ; but in the cjiso of negotiations conducted on 
an equal footing between two parties who ure equally con- 
vinced of thoir rights, and who are acting in perfectly good 
faith and honour, I am not at all sure that tho solid advantage 
is always on the side of the party which has gained a 
triumph. I think this agreoment ought to he regarded as 


satisfactory by all those who do not misunderstand it. But it 
has been misrepresented, and therefore, I suppose, has been 
misunderstood. It is said that what thiB agreement does is 
virtually to partition Siam ; that wo have put tho king, in 
what remains of his dominions, under tho tutelage of two 
great Towers, and that they have taken the remnant to them- 
selves. Nothing could he moro inaccurate or unjust. The 
provinces of Siam which are not referred to in this agree- 
ment stand exactly on tho same footing now as thoy did 
before the agreement. Should any interest, British or Frenoh, 
bo affected in thoso provinces, cither to the east or the west 
or centre of Siam, there is nothing to prevent thoso interests 
being safeguarded and looked after exactly as before. What 
has been done is this — that whereas before this agreement 
tho whole of the kingdom of Siam was in the same condition 
as these provinces aro now, the central and most important 
provinces of Siam have now been guaranteed in their 
neutrality. Neither France nor England can, without the 
consent of tho other, move an armed force into that territory, 
and the two Powers are prepared to prevent any third Power 
from doing that which they themselves refrain from. That 
arrangement is a great advantage to the two great Powers 
concerned. It relieves them from many misgivings, it sets 
at rest many suspicions, and it prevents much misunderstand- 
ing. It is an advantage to Siam, because it leaves that 
country free to employ its whole resources in its own develop- 
ment, instead of in useless military defences which, in case 
of need, would probably servo it in very bad stead. It is a 
service to tlio whole world in sottling questions which might 
give rise to unpleasant discussions in the future. It is true 
that. Mongrin has been given up, and I admit fully that I 
mourn for the loss of that, possession. To recede from terri- 
tory oneo gained is, in Oriental countries, ul ways attended 
with some risk. But if ever the risk in retroeession were 
reduced to a minimum, it is in this case. Mongsin is not a 
populous and extensive province ; it is a triangle of earth not 
larger than one of the smallest of English counties, with a 
population of less than 2,000, and with 11 reputation of pos- 
sessing an especially deadly climate. The exchange of a land 
frontier for a fixed and evident river boundary is an absolute 
gain ; and, at all events, the price paid is well worth paying 
for the satisfaction of effecting an agreement which sets at 
rest so many matters of dispute. 

The Earl of Roseukhy, in the course of his speech, said : 

1 pjiss now to the agreement with Siam. Tho mover told us 
that the agreement with Siam filled him with unqualified 
satisfaction. I cannot help wondering, with all respect to him, 
whether it would have filled him with tho same unqualified 
satisfaction if it had been concluded by my noble friend (Lord 
Kimberley). 

Lord Stanmork : Yes. 

Die Earl of Roserery : I accept his assurance. I know that . 
be has an impartial mind. (Laughter.) I do not know 
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whether I am to accept the assurance of the nohle lord as to 
what his attitude would have been, but I must say that it is 
not such an arrangement as might have been anticipated from 
the speeches of tho present party in power when they were in 
opposition. We have given up a great deal by that arrange- 
ment, and what quid, pro quo we have received for it we shall 
hear, no doubt, from the noble marquis when lie speaks ; but 
we have not been informed as yet. Wo have given up the 
principle) of tho buffer State. We have given up Mongsin, 
and the noble lord the mover of tho Address thinks little of it. 
But Mongain has been occupied by a British force, and when 
there was tlm question of tho evacuation of Chitral we were 
told, I think by the First Lord of the Treasury, that the first 
principle of this Government was that where a British soldier 
had once been there ho must always remain. Thirdly, wo have 
given up the British dominions on tho other side of tho Mekong 
river. Fourthly, we have taken the Mekong as our boundary 
between Franco and ourselves, in direct disregard of the advice 
of tho principal local authority on that matter. If I might 
again quoto Mr. Curzon, whoso defence of this arrangement I 
shall go to the gallery of tho other House to hear, T must 
state that I remember, when we were in office, he attached a 
special value to tho retention of the dominions on tho other 
side of the Mekong. I am not going to make any remarks on 
the inferences which 1 draw from the language of the treaty. 
I would rather havo it explained by the noble marquis ; but 
whatever inferences I may draw from its natural language, I 
cannot express, for fear any argument should he built upon 
them in the French Chumber in the discussion that is soon to 
take place there. But I must honestly say that I think wo 
havo a right to some explanation from tho Government as to 
what are the advantages in exchange for which they havo 
given up tho four very valuable points to which I have 
referred. But, tacked on to Siam, were a oouplo of other 
quarters of the globe. There is a Commission with regard to 
our territories on the hanks of the Niger. Tf that Commission 
does its work well, I for one have no criticism to offer ; and, 
lastly, Tunis is brought in in connexion with that strange 
arrangement. Our treaty with Tunis is, so far as I can 
understand the language of the instrument, to be put an end 
to and to bo negotiated afresh— a very important concession as 
bearing on the interests of Italy as well us ourselves, and ono 
on which I hope we shall have somo explanation from the 
noble marquis. 

The Marquis op Salisbury, following Lord Rosobery, said in 
the course of his speech : — When I como to the Foreign Office 
matters on which the noble lord was more distinct, the first 1 
must deal with is the Treaty of Siam. The noble lord has 
told us we have sacrificed some very important things. Amongst 
others, he made out two bits of territory we had sacrificed 
instead of one. I think that is a geographical error on his 
part. There has been nothing given up hut this minuto 
portion of Mongsin, which in past times paid tribute to Burma, 
Siam, and China, and which therefore the French Government 
claimed as confidently as we. Of course we held that they 
were absolutely wrong. 

The Earl of Rosebery : It is the noble Marquis that is 
making a geographical mistake. (Laughter.) 

The Marquis of Salisbury : Wo will wait until we get to 
maps. (Laughter.) But when the noble lord tells me that the 
treaty has been concluded in defiance of the wishes of the local 
authorities, I can only say it has been concluded in entire accord- 
ance with the recommendations and wishes of tho Government of 
India. It was the wishes and recommendations of tho Govern- 
ment of India that largely induced us to conclude this treaty. 
The danger I wish to guard against — and I hope I can do ho 
without indiscretion — is, I think, very obvious. However 
anxious the French Government may be to remain at peace, 
however laudable their conduct may be, there was always a 
possibility, and more than a possibility, that in these relations 
with Siam causes of difference would arise, and if those causes 
of difference had matured in the conflict, and the danger had 
arisen of tho disappearance of tho kingdom of Siam, a very 
formidable question would have been placed before this country. 
I should not have thought that the noble lord, after his experi- 
ence of the difficulties attaching to the Siamese negotiations, 
would have been inclined to troat with contempt that apprehen- 
sion, which it was legitimate to feel with respect to the future of 
that kingdom. At all events, whatever those apprehensions 
wore, in my judgment they were much more serious than they 


appear to have been in the mind of the noble lord. Whatever 
those apprehensions were, they are now at an end, because, by 
tho agreement of the two Powers most interested in the matter, 
the integral and essential portion, and the most prosperous and 
fruitful portion, of the Siam kingdom is protected against all 
possibility of attack. I bolieve that has removed all chanco of 
serious difference in the futuro with a great European Power, 
and in the present state of the world I do not think that it is 
otherwise than a matter of congratulation. Of oourse I am 
quite ready to admit with my noble friend behind me that the 
treaty is not ono in regard to which either Tower can at all in 
any way triumph over tho other. On the contrary, I think it 
is a treaty which both Powers havo a right to rejoice in, 
because it will reserve to each all the rights and privileges to 
which they have any claim, and at the same timo add additional 
security to their possession and harmonious existence in 
tho futuro. (Hear, hear.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITIONS. 

Koer, Musst Shyan.— Petition of Musat Shyan Koer, for 
redress of grievances ; to lie upon tho Table. 

Ivhan, Sulaimon.— Petition of Sulaimon Khan, for redress of 
grievances ; to lie upon the Table. 

Singh, Bhaj.— Petition of Bbaj Singh, for enquiry into bis 
ease ; to lie upon tho Table. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Warlike Operations : Killed and Wounded). 
Return presented relative thereto [Address 5th March, 1895 ; 
Mr. Alpheus Morton] ; to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Kythajj. Return presented relative thereto 
[Address 22nd August, 1895 ; Mr. Kimber] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 

East India (Loans raised in England). Copy presented of 
Return of all Loans raised in England, chargeable on tho 
Revenues of India, outstanding at the commencement of tho 
half-year ending on the 30th September, 1895, etc., [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Loans raised in India). Copy presented of 
Return of all Loans raised in India, chargeablo on the 
Revenues of India, outstanding at the commencement of the 
half-year ending on tho 30th September, 1895, etc., [by Act] ; 
to lie upon tho Table. 

India Office. Copy presented of Order in Council, dated 
12th December, 1895, approving a Statement of a revised 
appointment and alteration of salary in the Establishment of 
the Secretary of State for India iu Council [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 

THE ADDRESS. 

CHITRAL AND SIAM. 

Mr. G. J. Gosciikn, Juii., moving the Address in answer to 
the gracious Speech from the Throne, said in the course of his 
speech : The campaigns of Ashanti and Chitral have one strong 
poiut of resemblanoo, for, although the latter was not of the 
same peaceful character as the former, yet its success was 
largely due to the perfection of organisation, of which the 
Goverument of India are so proud. It is our pride and boast 
that ours is an island home, but it is not only its shoros that 
we have to protect. Wo have to protect other frontiers, and it 
is the watching and guarding of those frontiers whioh occasion- 
ally involves us in disputes. It is with much satisfaction wo 
learn that the controversies with regard to the delimitation of 
our frontiers in tho East had a successful issue. This issue has 
not been duo to a diplomatic triumph of ono oountry over 
another, but it is rather the outcome of a friendly agreement 
between tho Powers, and therefore, I venture to think, the 
more likely to prove Arm and lasting. 

Mr. R. McKenna said he would not havo ventured to inter* 
vone except in the hope of obtaining information from the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who in a previous debate 
had described himself as having peculiar means of knowledge 
of affairs in Siam. This information might now assist him in 
understanding the apparent complete change in policy in regard 
to Anglo-French relations witn Siam. In 1893 the Under 
Secretary had laid it down that “ the main British interest in 
Siam is the political stability of Siam itself.” He was aware 
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that the hon. gentleman would allego that this stability was 
scoured by the treaty. But on another occasion the hon. 
gontleman had used languago which condemned in advance 
such stability as the treaty secured. He said: ‘‘Attention is 

called to tho Provinces of Battamboug and Angkor 

They are rich in rice and other produce, and include the upper 
art of the Great Lake, with its important and lucrative 

sheries The possession of tho Provinces is essential 

to Siam ; and, in fact, the independence and integrity of Siam 
will be irretrievably injured if those Provinces are allowed to 
pass into tho hands of any foreign Power.” The treaty which 
was supposed to guarantee the integrity and independence of 
Siam did not include theso very provinces within its scope, 
and in consequence the situation which tho Under Secretary 
then described existed at the pros?nt moment. For, in the 
same speech, the hon. gentleman said : “ Those Provinces have 
not been sei/od by tho French, hut let me explain tho ingenious 
substitution for seizure which is substituted.” Tho pith of 
that “ ingenious substitution for seizure ” was tho occupation 
of Chantaboon, which tho French still occupied at the present 
moment. He would not speak of tho surrender of territory 
undeniably British on the upper reaches of the Mekong, but 
lie would ask what compensation Great Britain received for the 
sacrifice of what the Under Secretary had described as tho 
main British int orest in Siam. 

Sir Charles Dilke said, in tho course of his speech : Ho 
now came to a point on which lie took the sharpest issue with 
the policy of the Government. He could not imagine a state- 
ment more untruthful, as it seemed to him, than that contained 
in what was virtually tho first paragraph of tho Speech. It 
was said: “An agreement has been concluded between my 
Government and that of tho French Republic, having for its 
principal object the more secure establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the Kingdom of Siam.” What w T as the policy 
which the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs last 
year recommended to tho House, and which was supported by 
tho whole authority of tho Conservative Party ? It was tho 
integrity of tho whole country of Siam, of all that was left, 
as ho said, after the treaty which hud been made botwoen 
France and Siam. The hon. gentleman specifically mentioned 
two provinces as being portions of the country the integrity of 
which ought to l>e preserved. He believed tho Government 
were going to toll them that the integrity of Siam was pre- 
served by the troaty thoy hud made, hut every man smiled at 
that statement. Everyone knew that at the time tho treaty 
was negotiated between France and Siam, and when we inter- 
vened, tho Siamese objected to two articles tho French pressed 
upon them. Tho hon. gentleman told them that Chantabon 
was a port, the integrity of which should he maintained on 
account of the large British trade there. It was well known 
that what had heen demo was to guarantee tho eoutro of Siam, 
and not to guarantoo the remainder of the country, which seemed 
to him a direct invitation to other people to annex it. (“ No.”) 
What was the consideration this country had got for a surrender 
which, to judge from tho language Lord Rosebery used, was a 
surrender of a vory important branch of British trade ? Was 
it coming to a full and fair arrangement with Franco which 
might relieve us from those anxieties in the world which had 
arrangements with France undoubtedly occasioned us, when 
there was a handing over of our infiuouee over the Siamese 
part of tho Malay Peninsula Y 1 lie Convention contained a 
clause about Tunis. Wo hath certain trade rights with Tunis. 
Those rights gave us very low duties, and through them we 
did a very large trade. It was well known that the French 
Protectionists desired to hamper that trade for the supposed 
bonefit of the trade of France. There was a clause in the 
Siamese Convention by which we seemed to go out of our way 
to promise to discuss with th< French our relations with Tunis, 
from which tho French understood wo were prepared to give 
up our rights thoro. lie feared tho whole history of Lord 
Salisbury’s conventions with France and Germany went to 
show that, in regard to what the noble lord considered smaller 
and secondary questions, ho did not sufficiently study the 
interests of British trade. Ho complained that the concessions 
which were made in the name of British trade were useloss 
concessions, because they did not deal with those larger 
questions which the French had in view, and did not produce 
that oomplete friendly relation throughout tho world which we 
had a right to anticipate if we made the concessions at all. 
They fell short or thoy went too far -the former for the pur- 
poses of a oomplete settlement, and the latter for the interests 


of British trade. The question which lay Ixdiind all theso 
others waR the question of the occupation of Egypt. (Hear, 
hear.) Everybody knew that some believed that this country 
had not kept her word with regard to Egypt, and others 
believed that the letter of that word had been rigidly kept; hut 
all knew what the opinion in Prance was on the point. Some, 
and tho number was increasing even on the Ministerial side of 
the House, believed with him that, from a military point of 
view, tho occupation of Egypt was a weakness and not a 
strength. The question of the occupation must he settled to 
bring about really friendly relations with France, if it were 
not too late altogether to restore those relations. But that waH 
no reason why, in tho interests of British trade, protests should 
not be made against conventions which gave up important 
trade interests, and particularly against, the hypocrisy of such 
language as that iu the Queen's Speech stating that the object 
of tho agroomont had been to sccuro tho greater independence 
of Siam. (Hear, hear.) 


February 1 ftth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITIONS FOR SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

Civil Service of India.-— Petitions for open competitive 
examinations simultaneously in England and India, from 
Gorakpur, Mysore, Vayalpad, Sholapur, Madras, Ruyapuram, 
Virapandi, Pudukota, and Rumanasanmithuruui ; to lie upon 
tho Table. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Loans raised in England). Paper (presented 
Ilth February) to bo printed. [No. 11.) 

East India (Loans raised in India) . Taper (presented 1 1 t.h 
February) to he printed. (No. 1/5.) 

East India (Examinations for t-ho Civil Service). Copy pre- 
sented of Regulations for the open competition of August, 
1890 [by Act] ; to lie upon tho Table. 

AFGHANISTAN AND T11E KAFIRS. 

Sir .Twin Kennaway asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had received confirmation 
of a statement made in several Indiun newspapers, to the 
effect that, according to an announcement by tho Afghan 
Commander-in -Chief, military operations would bo resumed 
by the Afghan# against the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush in tho 
first week of March ; 

Whether the extirpation or enslavement of tho Kafir race 
was contemplated as a possible contingency when the transfer 
to Afghanistan of the whole of the Kafir country up to Chitral 
was made under the Durand Agreement, uh stated in the 
recently published Chitral Blue-book ; and, if so, what steps 
were being taken to save the people from sueh a fate ; 

And, whether the text of tho Durand Agreement or Treaty 
would be laid before the House of Commons. 

Lord G. Hamilton: (1) Her Majesty’s Government has 
received no confirmation of the report that military operations 
will be resumed against tins Kafirs in March. The latest 
report is that operations were practically ended oil January 
21th, troops withdrawn, and most hostages released. 

(2) The main object of tho Durand Agreement the text of 
which T shall lie glad to lay on tho Table of the House was to 
fix the limits of the respective spheres of influence of the two 
Governments, and thus put an end to tho difficulties arising 
from tho want of such a delimitation. According to the latest 
reports recoivod from the Government of India no question of 
“the extirpation or enslavement of tho Kafir race” has 
arisen ; and certainly no such contingency was contemplated 
at the time the arrangement was arrived at. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. Giuson Bowi.es asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether ho could state why the agreement 
between Her Majesty’s Government and tho Government of 
France, relative to Siam and to Tunis, dated the loth January, 
189G, as published in the French Yellow Book, was put in the 
form and under the title of a Declaration : 

And, whether that form and title impliod any difference 
between its permanent binding force and that of a Convention. 

Mr. Curzon : The agreement is entitled a Declaration in 
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accordance with precedent ; for instance, the agreement between 
Great Britain and France of August 5th, 1890, relative to ter- 
ritories in Africa. There is no difference whatever between its 
permanent binding force and that of a Convention. 

THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION AND THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. 

Mr. Arnold Fokstkr seconded Mr. Labouchere's amendment 
to the Address as follows : “ And we humbly represent, to your 
Majesty that no investigation into recent, occurrences in South 
Africa will he complete unless it extends to the financial and 
political action of the Chartered Company of South Africa, 
since your Majesty granted to certain persons the original 
charter under which the Company is incorporated.” 

In the course of Ids speech Mr. Arnold Forster said : What, 
was the real and true objection, not only to this (bartered 
company, but to every chartered company r That they were 
mixing up totally dissimilar tilings— things not only dissimilar, 
but which ought on every principle of ethics and good sense 
to be eternally dissociated- the right to govern meu and the 
desire to make money. (Hear, hear.) They were told that 
tho love of money was the root of all evil, yet they had deli- 
berately, by the constitution of this company, made the love 
of money the prevailing motive of every officer of the company. 
He did not find fault with any corporation formed to make 
money. We were all money-hunters in one sense or other. 
Some succeeded, others failed. Some hunted for money 
honestly, others dishonestly, and brouarht themselves within 
the pale of the criminal law. The House had divested itself 
of its prerogative — the government of Her Majesty's subjects 
- — and placed it in the hands of these people, whose reason for 
existence was to make money. So it was incumbent upon 
them to see how this power was used or abused. The experi- 
ment of chartering such companies had been tried over and 
over again, and had failed. Lord Clive- tin* greatest man wo 
over sent to India- found there were conditions in regard to 
the East India company which made good government im- 
possible. Lord Clive spent tho host years ot hi* life resisting 
the corruption resulting from private trading on the part of 
official! of the company. The charter was neglec t id, and 
the people of India suffered injury and injustice in con- 
sequence. He might he told that during the last thirty or 
forty years of its existence the East India was without blemish 
or blame. That was when it ceased to be a monopolist trading 
company, and became a department of the Government of the 
country, witli a Civil Service similar to that which governed 
the empire at the present time. 

Later in his speech, Mr. Arnold Eorster added : Tho a hole 
situation, to his mind, was an absolutely false* one. Their 
Imperial rulo had been sometimes a mischievous one; on the 
whole lie believed it to he a good and judicious one. But what 
was the good thing the}* had got. out of it all r It was that 
wherever the English Government had gone it had taken with 
it the traditions ot honourable fair dealing and honesty. ( H ear, 
hear.) Their Indian Civil Service was a great example of this, 
for, however poor and obscure one of its members might be, 
the wealth of India would not buy him, or any pecuniary con- 
sideration make him swerve from his loyalty to tho service of 
this country ; or, if he did, his own profession would cut him, 
and his career would lie ruined and blasted. (Hear, bear.) 
But who were the officers, magistrates, colonels, captains, and 
Heaven knew what, of the chartered company ? They wore 
all honourable men lie had no doubt, but they were not under 
Imi>erial control like their Indian Civil servants, and the 
moment they resigned neither the chartered company nor 
those who cared for the empire had any authority over them, 
and they might gasconade in somo other part of the world the 
very next month. (Hear, hear.) That was not the sort of 
material out of which they had built, up or could safely conduct 
their empire. (Hear, hear.) 


February H th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. Bhownaoubkk asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether his attention had been drawn to the fact 
that the British Indian subjects of Her Majesty rosidiug in 
South Africa had hitherto been treated differently to the rest 


of Her Majesty’s subjects with regard to certain rights and 
privileges : 

And, whether ho would take steps in future arrangements 
with the Government of the South African llopublio to secure 
to British Indian subjects in that region the same treatment as 
was extended to all other British subjects. 

Mr. Ciiamukrlain : 1 am aware of the facts and will not 
lose sight of the subject. As regards the Commandeering 
Treaty, the hon. member has been already informed that steps 
hive been taken to proven t the introduction of a colour dis- 
tinction. As regards the restriction on trading and domicile 
our hands are not so free, owing to the result of the arbitration 
which leaves the matter in tho hands of the Transvaal Courts. 
But I have undertaken to use any influence I may possess in 
order to secure* fair treatment of all our fellow -subjects irres- 
pective of colour. 

THE ADDRESS. 

THE TRANSVAAL AND THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 

Sir W. ITarcoijkt, in tho course of his speech ou Mr. 
Labouchere’s amendment to the Address, said : — The rotation 
of this country to companies which, as the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Chamberlain) said, are not able or are not willing to 
control their agents is one that must be decided by this House, 
because we are responsible to the nation for the co duct of 
such companies. The right lion, gentleman has declared his 
approval of the system of chartered companies ; I reserve my 
own opinion, for I think there is a great deal to he said on 
both sides ; but everybody is agreed that the conditions of the 
South Africa Company’s Charter must he changed ; indeed, 
the right hon. gentleman has changed them himself ; and, 
therefore, the conditions under which chartered companies are 
to he founded in the future obviously form a question to be 
inquired into by Parliament. Our predecessors took that view. 
In the great controversy of the end of last century with 
reference to the East India Company, when the party of Fox 
on one side and tho party of Pitt on the other took different 
views as to our dealings with tho East India Company, every- 
body was agreed that Parliament, should decide what was to be 
the relation of tho Empire to the East India Company. There 
was a great discussion, and there was a great report by 
Dundas and others, which are monumental records among the 
journals of this House, and upon them was founded tho 
system of that Board of Control which was erected for the 
express purpose of restraining the action of the Chartered 
Company in Hindustan. Since that time there have been a 
great many Indian Committees ; the matter has been gone 
into over and over again ; and we should ontirely fail in tho 
duty imposed upon us, iu the situation in which we find our- 
selves, if we did not claim and insist upon the right of Parlia- 
ment to decide a great Imperial question. 


February Mth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. M’Kknna asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention had been called to tho 
concluding words in the communication of M. Bertholot to M. 
Guieysse, contained in the recently issued French Yellow-book 
relating to tho affairs of Siam und the Upper Mekong, in 
which lie alluded to the execution of tho treaty of October 3rd, 
1893, as remaining incomplete; and whether he had any in- 
formation as to tlie particulars in respect of which tho said 
treaty was alleged to he still incomplete. 

Mr. Oukzon : I have seen the words in question. Tho par- 
ticulars referred to are understood to relate to the provisions 
connected with the 25 kilometre /one. 

FIELD HOWITZERS. 

Mr. Arnold Foils ri; a asked the Under Secretary of Stato 
for War whether his attention had been culled to the fact that, 
while the Indian Government had decided to commence the 
manufacture of a new field howitzer for land service with a 
calibre of 5 *1 inches, tho War Office had simultaneously 
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sanctioned the manufacture of a field howitzer for the use of 
the Homo and Colonial Army with a calibre of frO or 6*2 
inches ; 

Whether ho was aware that the ammunition, limber cases, 
and ammunition waggons for the respective guns referred to 
were not interchangeable ; 

Whether ho would give the House an assurance that im- 
mediate steps would be taken to reconcile the difference between 
the Indiuand Home Departments, and thus avoid tho confusion 
which must arise; from the simultaneous adoption of the two 
guns ; 

And, whether he would state whether any person was 
responsible for securing uniformity of pattern in essential 
matters between the armament and equipments of the Indian 
and the Home armies respectively, and wliat was the name of, 
and the ofiioe held by, such person. 

Mr. Brodrick : An application was made in 1889 by tho 
Government of India for a howitzer to throw a (iftlb. shell. It 
was found that for such a shell a e’t calibre was necessary. 
The howitzer supplied for the Home and Colonial army is a 
6 in. howitzer throwing a 501b. shell, and the ammunition and 
equipment are not interchangeable.' The Indian Government 
required a special type of howitzer to form part, of a siege 
train drawn hy bullocks intended for shelling stone or mud 
fortR, while the howitzer list'd for the Home and Colonial army 
is required for field batteries and has necessarily to bo light and 
drawn by horses. The two guns are intended for different 
purposes, and it is anticipated that for use with field butteries 
the Indian Government will adopt tho 5 in. howitzer. The 
Secretary of State is strongly of opinion that- the multiplica- 
tion of calibres is undesirable ; and care will bo taken to make 
all arms and ammunition, w bother for use at home or elsewhere, 
interchangeable except, in eases when for local reasons a 
difference is inevitable. The Government of India is repre- 
sented on the Ordnance Commit teo by whom new patterns of 
weapons are examined. In cases where the War Department 
and the India Office are unable to agree the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet will be asked to decide. 

Mr. Arnold Forster asked if he was to understand that the 
manufacture of these dissimilar guns was to be continued. 

Mr. Brodrick said the manufacture of these arms com- 
menced early in 1 S«I4. The guns -were ready for issue and it 
was impossible to stop tliun. 

PRISON -MADE GOODS. 

Mr. .T. IT. Dat.zikt. asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether any reply had been received to tho representa- 
tions made to foreign Governments in respect to prison-made 
goods ; and what action, if any, the Government proposed to 
take in the matter ? 

Mr. Ritchie . The replies received from foreign Govern- 
ments, while sympathetic, do not, lead Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, to hope that it, will be possible at present to bring about 
an ugreomont for common action in the matter. Under these 
circumstances, tho Government consider that, in view of tho 
Resolution unanimously passed by the House of Commons on 
February 19 last, Parliament should have the opportunity of 
giving legislative effect to ^haf Resolution. My lion, and 
gallant friend tho member for Central Sheffield has, I observed, 
introduced a Bill with that object. I hope the opportunity 
desired may be afforded by that Bill. 

Mr. Dalzikt, asked whether the* right hon. gentlemen could 
lay upon tho Table tlie correspondence which had passed on 
the subject ? 

Mr. Louo it asked whether a Report from the Indian Govern- 
ment had been received with regard to the carpets manufactured 
in Indian prisons and their distribution in foreign countries. 
Ho would also like to know what action he proposed to take 
in that matter. 

Mr. Ritchie: I do not, myself see tho slightest objection to 
laying tho correspondence on tho Table ; but T will enquire 
about it. I may say, in reply to the lion, member for Islington, 
that we have received a reply from the Indian Government, and 
the effoct of the reply is that they see no objection to tho pro- 
posed legislation. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Lough: Will those papers bo published with the others r 

Mr. Ritchie : I will enquire. 


THE ADDRESS. 

SIR W. WEDDEKBURN’S AMENDMENT. 

THE RETENTION OF CHITRAL. 

“A GRIEVOUS BREACH OF NATIONAL 
GOOD FAITH.” 

Sir W. W EDDF.nnu un moved, as an uraondment to the 
Address, to add the following words at the end: “But we 
humbly express our regret that the present Government, 
reversing the policy of their predecessors, have decided not to 
withdraw from Chit.ral, thereby violating the pledge expressly 
given in the Viceroy’s proclamation, dangerously adding to 
Government responsibilities beyond (lie North-West frontier of 
India and inevitably leading to an increase of the overgrown 
expenditure in the Indian Military Department, and further 
our regret that the Treaty of 1893 with the Amir of Afghan- 
istan has not, been placed before Parliament.” The hon. 
baronet said that in the Queen’s Speech reference had been 
made to Chitral in terms expressing approval of tho permanent 
occupation of that territory. He could not allow that to pass 
without a protest and an appeal to the national conscience 
against a grievous breach of the national good faith. It might 
bo objected that it was now too late for protest or appeal, but in 
certain matters it was never too late to mend— it was never too 
late to remove a blot from the good name of the nation. Some 
people seemed to think that it was never the right time for 
Parliament to oxorcDe its duty of control over these frontier 
aggressions on our weaker neighbours. While the plans were 
being laid there was profound secrecy, and no one knew 
anything about them ; when the explosion took place wo wore 
told it was a crisis, and wo must not embarrass the Govern- 
ment ; and when Naboth was killed and his vineyard perma- 
nently occupied, we were told that it was too late, and no use 
crying over spilt milk. That might be true ; but at any rate, 
we should do our boA to prevent other milk being spilt in tho 
same way. But,, as a matter of fact, in the present case 
circumstances had changed since tho decision. was come to, 
and there were reasons to reconsider it. The reasons were 
contained in tlie Queen’s Speech, which announced that tho 
delimitation of the boundary with Russia had been agrood 
upon. He congratulated Iler Majesty’s Government ou having 
accomplished this settlement of the spheres of influence. But 
this matter being settled in a friendly way, fussy activity on 
our side of the frontier was no longer called for. It was only 
likely to act as a challenge to Russia, and stimulate her to 
forward movements. It had l’epeatedly been alleged in tho 
Anglo-Indian Press that the real object of the Chitral expedi- 
tion was to show, with reference to the delimitation negotia- 
tions with Russia, that we exercised effective control over 
Chitral, se that it, came within our sphere of influence. If so, 
these negotiations being now concluded, the retention of Chitral 
was no longer uocessaiy. Tic also liopod his right lion, iriend 
the Secretary of State for India would explain in what sense 
the term “Indian Umpire ” was used iu the Queen’s Speech 
with regard to this delimitation. Did it mean that the 
Government intended to incorporate all these vast mountainous 
regions, up to the Pamir boundary, in the Indian dominions 
vested in Her Majesty by the Government of India Act of 
1858 ¥ This was a question of the greatest financial import- 
ance. If it was intended to annex those territories to India, 
the proper legal steps should be taken, and he desired to know 
what those steps would be. If the territories were not 
put of India, the cost of tho Chitral expedition must be 
borne by the Imperial exchequer, unless the assent of both 
Houses of Parliament was obtained under section 55 of 
the Act. The grounds of his protest against the retention 
of Chitral were threefold: 1st. Wo had broken our pledges 
to the border tribes, 2nd. The retention was politically 
dangerous ; and 3rd. The cost would bo ruinous to tlio 
Indian people. In the Quoon’s Speech the border tribes wore 
congratulated ou the loyalty with which they had carried out 
their engagements. It was a great pity we had not shown a 
similar loyalty. It seemed a case of sic res non vobtt. We no 
doubt appreciated the advantage of other people keeping their 
promises to us. But if an ounce of exainplo was bettor than 
a pound of precept, it was better than a hundredweight of 
eoinmondation coming from those who were themsolves de- 
faulters. Had anyone any real doubt as to the meaniug of 
Cord Elgin’s proclamation ¥ Was the declared object of the 
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expedition to rescue Dr. Robertson and then re tiro ? Or was it 
to seize a military post and remain there ? The circumstances 
showed what the meaning was. Our people at Chitral wero 
caught in a trap, 180 miloa beyond our frontier. To reach 
them we had to pass through a mountainous wilderness with 
rapid torrents, deep defiles, and snowy passes. Without the 
permission of the tribes we could not get through in time. 
Accordingly, the following Proclamation was issued: “The 
sole object of the Government of India is to put an end to the 
present and prevent any future unlawful aggression on Chitral 
territory, and as soon as this object has been attained the force 
will be withdrawn. The Government of India have no inten- 
tion of permanently occupying any territory through which 
Umra Khan’s misconduct may now force them to pass, or of 
interfering with the independence of the tribes.” Mark the 
words, “sole object.” Nothing is said about roads or valuable 
military positions. The clear meaning was that we would 
rescue our people, and then withdraw, lie recognised no 
difference as regards moral principles in public and in private 
concerns. If lie thought a thing wrong to do it alone, it 
would be wrong if he did it jointly with 30 others, or 30 
millions of others. How should we view such a promise if 
given by an individual ? Supposing his house was on fire, and 
one of his family was in danger of being burnt ; and suppos- 
ing ho could not reach this child except by passing though tlio 
house of a neighbour, a suspicious man who kept his doors 
bolted and barred. What would be thought of the man who 
got permission to pass through his neighbour’s house by the 
promiso that he would go hack at once, who rescued his child, 
and then told his neighbour that lie meant to stay there, 
because his prestige, his sense of honour, made it impossible 
for him to retire when he had once come there? The case was 
on all fours with that of Chitral. If there was any doubt 
about the meaning of the Proclamation, let it he submitted to 
the arbitration of any impartial authority. The right hon. 
the leader of the House hud recommended general arbitration. 
It was easy to accept arbitration with strong opponents, but it 
would be more meritorious to accept it with the weak and 
helpless. Secondly, the permanent occupation of Chitral was 
dangerous and inexpedient. It was folly to pierce tho natural 
ramparts by which the North-Western frontier was defended, 
to kill the brave defenders, and to pave the way for a Russian 
invasion. Also the sheet anchor of our power in India was 
trust in our good faith, and this trust had now received a 

f rievotiH blow. Thirdly, the ultimate cost to the people of 
ndia would he ruinous. The people of India were miserably 
poor, and already much over-taxed. No doubt the noble lord 
would assure the House that the cost w r ould not bo great. 
Such official assurances were nuulc in tho Afghan war, which 
was estimated to cost 1/ millions, but which cost 21 millions; 
and in tho Abyssinian war which was estimated at 3 millions, 
and cost 10. He warned tho noble lord that in permanently 
occupying such territories tho first steps were tho easiest and 
the cheapest— afterwards came tho dangers, the difficulties and 
tho heavy expenditure. He remiuded him how Lord Roberts had 
estimated the fighting population of these mountain regions at 
a quarter of a million of men, mostly well armed, brave, and 
with an unconquerable love of independence. These men still 
occupied the wild regions along the Peshawar- Chitral road, 
and much money would be needed to coerce or bribe them to 
accept our presence in their country. As regards the Treaty 
with the Amir he was glad to hoar that the noble lord was 
willing to lay the text on the Tablo of the House, but it had 
not vet been producod. So far aH they knew about it, it 
provided two things: first, to increase by GO lakhs a year tho 
subsidy paid to the Amir by the unfortunate people of India, 
and second, to hand over Kafiristan to the Amir. If the 
subsidy were used to improve tho condition of the people of 
Afghanistan, there would be something to show for it, but he 
believed that it was chiefly employed to provide arms of 
precision, and the British nation incurred a responsibility as 
regarded the use of these arinH. At present it was alleged that 
they wero being employed in crushing the Kafirs, a brave 
and interesting race, and in reviving a local slave trade 
in the most odious form. This forward frontier j olicy, this 
system of aggression on our weaker neighbours, involved the 
country in dangerous and discreditable transactions, and was 
absolutely opposed to the policy laid down by Her Gracious 
Majesty when she assumed direct charge of India, and in her 
Proclamation of 1858 declared, “ Wo desire no extension of our 
present territorial possessions and while we will permit no 


aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted 
with impunity we shall sanction no encroachment on those 
of others.” 

Mr. Schwann secondod the Amendment. Ho did not see 
how it was possible for Her Majesty’s Government to find 
any loophole as an excuse for remaining in the territories 
that they had promised to rotiro from. Moreover, the 
whole system of pushing our borders in India was a source 
of great expense to the revenues of India. The people of 
India were very poor, their annual income was very small, 
and their daily earnings were infinitesimal. In order to deal 
with tho difficulties of tho finance of India, it had been 
necessary, as they know, to pluco duties on the products of 
the place ho had the honour to represent, and of a largo 
number of manufacturing places in Lancashire and elsewhere: 
For these reasons, and tho more admirablo onos given by his 
hon. friond, he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. 

LORD G. HAMILTON’S REPLY*. 

Lord George Hamilton said the House would recollect that 
this question of the occupation or tho evacuation of Chitral 
was discussed at some length some time ago, when, by a large 
majority, approval was expressed of reversing tho policy of 
leaving Chitral. Both the front Opposition bench and other 
members held that the occupation of Chitral would entail very 
heavy expenditure, that it would be repugnant to tho feelings 
of tho people, and would not tend to promote poaco with 
Russia. Although they did not wish to deny that there was 
a certain amount of risk, as there always must bo in a move- 
ment of this kind, they believed it was a dangerjthey ought to 
face, and faco boldly. The most sanguine anticipations that 
any one could have indulged in had been more than realised. 
(Hear, hear.) So far from their occupation being regarded in 
a hostile spirit by the people of the country, on the contrary, 
they welcomed the English occupation, because it bad in- 
augurated a period of security which thoy had not known 
before. (Hear, hear.) Reference had boon made to slavory, 
hut before they went there perhaps the very worst form of 
slavery prevailed. The result of their occupation was that the 
slavo trade had ceased. Before they went there women of the 
poorer class wore abducted ; and so far as Chitral was con- 
cerned, during the few months they had occupied it that 
occupation, ho believed, had given almost universal satisfac- 
tion. Then, Chitral was a much richer country than was 
anticipated. Irrigation works hundreds of years old were 
found, and the facilities wero such as to enable them to supply 
the largo amount of food necessary for maintaining tho 
garrison. So far, therefore, as Chitral was concerned, the occu- 
pation had boon an unmixed success. The hon. member went 
on to say that Indian finance would not carry this expenditure. 
Ifo thought the expenditure would be less than was antici- 
pated, and, so far from Indian finance being in a critical 
condition, thoy must hear in mind that there had been a con- 
siderable remission of taxation by the reduction in the cotton 
duties. Ho thought thoy would find, as he stated, last year, 
that, notwithstanding the Chitral expedition, the equalisation 
of income and expenditure would lie equitably realised. 
What did the hon. gentleman want them to do? He wanted 
them to retire from Chitral, and hand it over to anarchy. 
They could not do that. They were bound within their sphere 
to prevent disorder, and, if they did not preserve law and 
order, would that not be an invitation to some other country to 
come in and perform the duties which they had abdicated? 
Then the hon. member went ou to say that the occupation of 
Chitral gave offence to Russia. That was a statement and a 
policy against which he uttered a strong protest. Those who 
advocated it put into tho mouths of foreign Powers and 
peoples arguments and ideas which neither these Governments 
nor those peoples would over havo thought of. (Gheera.) Why 
should Russia object to the occupation of Chitral? Russia 
had honourably fulfilled every engagement into which she had 
entered so far as the Indian ompire was concerned, and she 
would no more think of interfering with Chitral than of inter- 
fering with any other territory on the English side of the line. 
He, therefore, objected to that being attributed to Russia 
which the Russian Government never thought of. Then they 
wore reminded of the country intervening between Chitral and 
Peshawar. Tho Government had succeeded in making an 
excellent road from Peshawar to Chitral, and the tribes through 
whose territory it had passed had of their own accord under- 
taken to protect it. Tne result was that oommerce had largely 
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increased. The number of animals and caravans passing 1 
through that country had immensely increased, und, moreover, 
the country was by no means so poor as was supposed. On 
the contrary, it was evident that many hundreds of years ago 
it was much more thickly populated than it was now, and 
there were many signs of returning prosperity. It was, there* 
fore, in the interest both of the intervening tribes as well as 
of the Chitralis that the policy this House maintained last 
year should in no sense be disturbed. (Hear, hear.) The 
proposer of the amendment had accused the Government 
deliberately of a breach of faith. Was the hon. gentleman 
acquainted with the facts of the case ? It was perfectly clear, 
from his speech, that neither he nor the soconder of the amend- 
ment had mastered the rudiments of the question. (Ulmers.) 
The hon. gentleman said there had been a breach of faith, and 
that the terms of the Proclamation had not been complied with. 
That Proclamation was issued by the Indian Government. The 
Indian Government from first to last said they had adhered to 
every letter of that Proclamation. The Proclamation was 
issued to the tribes who lived between the territory of Uhitrul 
and Peshawar. Did these tribes say the Proclamation had not 
been adhered tor' Could tin* hon. gentleman quote any fact 
in support of such a statement? 

Mr. Schwann : In the journals. 

Lord G. Hamilton : Which journals h 

Mr. Schwann : Perhaps the newspapers. 

Lord G. Hamilton : i have asked the hon. member for his 
authority for the serious charge which he has advanced against 
the Indian Government, and ho says, perhaps the newspapers 
would give me some. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Schwann : I said that humorously. (Laughter.) 

Lord G. Hamilton said that perhaps the hon. gentleman 
did not quite realise that that was not a place for humorous 
amusement. For a member of Parliament to advance against 
tho Indian Government a charge of breach of faith was not a 
humourous performance. (Cheers.) lie assured both the 
mover and seconder of the Amendment that they were 
absolutely wrong, and that they did not understand in the 
leust to whom the Proclamation was issued or what its object 
was. The Proclamation was issued to all the people of Swat 
and the people of tho adjacent territory who did not side with 
Umra Khan, and Umni Khan was the person against whom 
we were fighting. The Proclamation merely applied to the 
territory between Peshawar and Chitral, and it had absolutely 
nothing to do with the people of Chitral, because our 
suzerainty and authority were already there asserted. What 
the Indian Government undertook was that, if they were not 
opposed in passing through the intervening territory, they 
would not occupy that territory, or in any way interfere with 
the independence of people Ih rough whoso count ry they wero 
passing. Did either of the lion, gentlemen mean to say that 
the independence of the tribes had been interfered with or 
their territory occupied ? Did they mean to say that any 
chief of any tribe, or any considerable number of any tribe, 
had protested against the action of the Indian Government,? 
Ho would tell the bon. gentlemen exactly what bad occurred. 
Thoro had been a difference between the Indian Government 
and the tribes as regarded tho Proclamation, but only in one 
sense. Tho heads of the tribes petitioned tho Political Officer 
asking to bo incorporated in British territory. (Laughter and 
cheers.) They Baid they had felt such advantage and sense of 
security from the presence of the t roops, and no doubt from 
the better prices they got for their produce, that they thought 
they would like to have theso benefits permanently. They 
were told it was impossible they could bo so incorporated . Then 
they wished to go on a mission to the Viceroy at Simla, in 
order that he might reconsider the decision which had just 
been conveyed to them. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, he hoped the 
House would hear no more of charges of bad faith. (Cheers.) 
The fact was that, unfortunately, the occupation or evacua- 
tion of Chitral got into the arena of party conflict at the com- 
mencement of the General Election. So soon as that question 
came to be discussed on its morits it was clear that 
the case of tho present Government as against tho late Govern- 
ment was an overwhelmingly strong one; and, therefore, when 
all tie tangible arguments in reference to occupation wero 
annihilated, tho supporters of the late Government fell back on 
breach of faith. It was a pure concoction from beginning to 
end. There was not a word of truth in it. (Cheers.) It was 
not baaed on one iota of fact. He thought that hon. gentlemen 
opposite ought to refleot that the Viceroy of India, a high- 
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minded gentlemen, was a mcmlier of their own party. It was 
not creditable fo English politics that they should bring this 
charge of want of honour and breach of faith against a member 
of their own party, who was carrying out a policy which be 
believed to be consistent with national and Imperial interests. 
(Cheers.) The result, therefore, of our occupation had been 

{ )rc -eminently satisfactory, and gentlemen opposite who bo- 
onged to the Radical, or Progressive, party, as it Was 110 W 
called, could hardly realise what they were asking the House 
to do. There was an excellent road made through a country 
which bad previously been unapproachable, which road bad 
led to a large increase of commerce and trado. There wero a 
number of rivers traversed by excellent bridges, and he was 
informed that parts of the road were as good as an English 
turnpike road. Tho road had daily boon improved ; it had 
been watched and guaided by local levies, who were paid ; and 
trade was greatly increasing all along the route. Why, now, 
in the name of common sense, were we to retire and break up 
this road 'i Hon. gentlemen appeared not in the position of 
reformers, but of vandals. (Hear, hear.) Before sitting down 
he congratulated his friends behind him that the first timo they 
had to give a party vote last year they were actuated by true 
political instincts when, by an overwhelming majority, they 
assented to this forward movement. He believed there had 
been no forward movement in recent years made by any 
Government, which had been more beneficial to all concerned, 
and which would tend to put an oud to those periodical dis- 
turbances and outbreaks of fanaticism and terrorism which bad 
characterised that port ion ni i Ter Majesty’s dominions. (Cheers.) 
Question put, “That those words be there added.” 

The House divided : Ayes, 79 ; Noes, 193. 

February 18///. 

IIOIJSK OF COMMONS. 

PRISON MORTALITY IN INDIA. 

Mr. Samuel Smith asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether ho would press upon the Indian Government the neod 
for increased endeavours to diminish tho still continuing exces- 
sive mortality in some of the prisons, especially in Bengal, 
where it appeared by an official report, dated Calcutta, J uue 8th, 
1895, that in four of the Bengal gaols there wore, during tho 
year 1891, more than 100 deaths per 1,000 prisoners, namely, 
230 per mille at Chaihass, Ml at Naya Dunka, 129 at Dalton - 
ganz, and 1 18 at BalasoreF 

Mr. Hanhur^ : The resolution to which tho hon. member 
refers shows that, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is fully 
alive to his responsibility, and is doing all that lies in his 
power to prevent a recurrence of tho exceptionally high 
mortality in the four gaols which havo been mentioned, the 
actual number of deaths in which were 29, 9, o, and 1 1 re- 
spectively, and this mortality was largely duo to an outbreak 
of cholera. This being so, 1 do not think it necessary to call 
the attention of the Government of India to tho subject, but I 
will ask for copies of the reports of tho committees which havo 
been appointed to investigate the causes of the recent mortality 
at Chaihass and Balasore. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. T. R. Buchanan asked the Undor-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he would lay upon the Table papers 
and correspondence relating to the agreement respecting Siam 
recently concluded with Fiance, and w'ould include in them the 
communications on tlie subject with the Government of India. 

Mr. Cur/, on : It is proposed to lay on the Table pupers 
and correspondence relating to tho recent agreement with re- 
gard to Siam. 

Mr. E. II. ITcxersoilt, asked whether the right lion, gentle- 
man would include a copy of tho convention betv een China 
and Franco of tho ‘20 lli of Juuo, 1895, which w r as material to 
the appreciation of tho agreement between France and this 
country. 

Mr. Curzon : May I ask bon. friends that where it is pos- 
sible to help me to give them a proper reply, they would at 
least give mo one day’s notice of their questions ¥ (Hear, hear,) 
Mr 7 Pickkrsgill asked whether the right hon. gentleman 
was not aware that tho new agreement between France and 
this country reforred specifically to a convention which was 
made between China anti France on the 20th of June, 1895. 

It was impossible to appreciate the effect of the agreement 
without having a copy of that convention. 
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Mr. Gibson Bowies: Is tbe right lion, gentleman not aware 
that the papers have already been laid before the French 
Parliament in the form of a Yellow-book, and that they might 
lie quoted from t 1 

Mr. Ci’ii/oN : No, Sir, 1 am not aware of it, because it, is 
not a fact. The papers laid before the French Parliament in 
the form of a Yellow -book aie the same pnjers that have 
already been published in this country, and they vsill shortly 
appear in the shape of a Declaration agreed u] on by the two 
Governments, with the addition of a It tter ft cm the Foreign 
Minister of Fiance to the French Minister for the Colonies. 
This letter corresponds with a letter from Lord Salisliuiy to 
the Marquis of Dufferin. 

Mr. Gtbson Bowles asked whether it was not a fact that the 
agreement had been published in France in the form of a 
Yellow-book. , . 

Mr. Curzon said that was so, but what he said was that no 
correspondence connected with the agreement had been pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Buchanan asked whether the right, hon. gentleman 
could lay on the Table the correspondence between the Home 
and Indian Governments, as Lord Salisbury bad stated m the 
House of Lords that the Government of India had given its 
assent, to the arrangement that had been made. 

Mr. Curzon said it was not usual to lay on the Tablo of the 
House such correspondence as that referred to between the two 
Governments. He hoped, however, to have an opportunity of 
speaking about this agreement, and he should thin be ready to 
give the lion, member and the House all inhumation possible 
as to the attitude of the Indian Government on the matter. 

Mr. Pickerso ill asked what objection there was to laying a 
copy of the convention on the Table of the House. 

Mr. Curzon said there was no objection whatever to doing so, 
audit would shortly appear before the House in the Treaty Series. 

February 20/A. 

HOUSE OF LOU D S . 

APPEAL COURT OF BENGAL. 

Lord Stanley of Alukrley had the following question on 
the paper: To ask the Under Secretary of State for India 
what steps have been taken to bring the practice of the Appeal 
Court of Bengal into haimony with the law and the practice 
of the Appeal Court of the Madras Presidency, by directing 
the Appeal Court of Bengal to communicate to a lower court 
the fact of its having reversed a sentence of flic lower court, 
m as to prevent the abuse now existing in cases of persons who 
have been subject, to a criminal charge, and fined by a lower 
court, and who have obtained a reversal of such *eu fence from 
the Appeal Court, of being subjected to some mouths delay, 
and to the payment of additional stamps, in order to recover 
the amount of fines wrongfully paid by them. He said that 
he had reason to believe that the ground of the complaint to 
which the question referred had now l>een removed. Ho 
defied to tender his thanks to the present Seen tary of State 
for India and his prodece^or for the steps -which they had 
taken in the matter. 

The Earl of Onslow : I am not aware what authority the 
noble lord has for the suggestion that the pno tieo of the High 
Court of Bengal is not in harmony with the law,. I believe it 
to be a universal rule* throughout India that all or lers passed 
in appeal shall be forthwith certified to the court below. \\ lull, 
therefore the refund of a fino has been ordered, there ought 
to bo no difficulty in obtaining repayment, from the Treasury. 
Instructions were sent to India some time ago to make 
enquiries as to the practice obtaining in the various provinces, 
and to pass such orders as might he found necessary to secure 
prompt relief in such eases. The Government of I udm issued 
a circular on the subject in June last, and the Secretary of 
State expects to receive their final report shortly. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Sir JosErn Leebf, asked the Secretary of State for India., 
whether he could state the number, or approximate number, ot 
hand-loom weavers in India : T t ™ 

And, when he proposed to lay upon the Tablo of the House 
the 'Correspondence which had taken placo with the Govern- 


ment of India on the Cotton Duties sinco tfce last Papers were 
laid upon tlie Table. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I have no returns of the precise number 
of hand-loom weavers in India. The Census of 1891 showed 
for all India including Native States 1,873,980 households. of 
the weaver caste. This is a large reduction as compared with 
the previous return of 1881. This evidence of the falling ofs 
in the hand industry is confirmed by the fact that of recent 
years the weaving mills of India have steadily increased their 
out-turn, while the area of cotton cultivation has remained 
stationary. 

As soon as I receive copies of the recent Acts and the 
discussions thereon I shall be glad to lay papers on the Table. 

THE INDIAN MINTS. 

Sir W. TTottlpswortii asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, had refused t,o co-operate 
with Germany in furthering an international monetary agree- 
ment by reopening the mints in India. 

Mr. Balfour: In answer to my bon. friend I have to say 
there is no truth in the report mentioned by liim. The 
Government of this country has nut boon approached by 
Germany on the subject of an international monetary agree- 
ment. \Y r o should bo willing to consider, in conjunction with 
the Indian Government, tho reopening of the mints in India if 
such a measure could bo made part of a satisfactory schemo 
of currency reform. 

KAFIRISTAN. 

Sir Ellis A stimead- Bartlett asked tho Secretary of State 
for India whether he could give the House any information as 
to the losses of the inhabitants of Kafiristan during tho recent 
invasion by tin* forces of tho Amir : 

And whether, if the military operations were renewed, Her 
Majesty's Government would arrange for a British officer to 
accompany the Afghan troops. 

Lord G. Hamilton: According to latest ^information re- 
ceived from the Government of India, the Kafirs were being 
disarmed and the property of those who had tied was being 
confiscated ; but both the persons and property of those who 
remained were safe. No repressive measures are roported. 
About 150 Kafirs have sought refuge in Chit ml. The Afghan 
troops under the Sipah Salar have withdrawn, and military 
operations arc reported to bo practically terminated. Ibe 
Government of India have desired that telegruphio reports be 
sent to them from Ohitral of any further operations. . 

It would not be possible to make arrangements by which 
a British officer should accompany any subsequent Afghan 
expedition. 

February 2 1st, 

house of commons. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East, India Council (re-appoiutment of Sir Donald Stewart). 
Copy presented of Minute by the Secretary of State for India 
extending tho term of Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewarts 
office as Member of the Council of India, under Act 32 and 33 
Vic., e. 97, s. 3 [by Aet] ; to lie upon the Table. 

OPERATIONS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 

Sir Charles Dilkk asked the Secretary of State for India, if 
he could state to the House the reason for tho operations 
conducted during last year in the Persian Gulf by Her 

Majesty’s ships “Sphinx ” and “Pigeon ” 

Lord G Hamilton: lu consequence of quarrels between tho 
Sheikh of Bahrein, who is under the suzerainty of Her 
Majesty, and other local sheikhs, tho chief of the All -bin -All, 
apparently supported by the Lurks, established himself on the 
mainland at Zobura, opposite Bahrein, and about 200 dhows 
assembled there to attack Bahrein. , 

In order to maintain the maritime peaco to which tho trines 
are pledged, Commander Polly of the “Sphinx” was authorised 
to resist this demonstration, provided ho was satisfied that the 
dhows were assembled with a hostile purpose, and to liberate 
the Bahrein boats which had been forcibly detained. 

As the dhows, after duo warning, refused to disperse, they 
were attacked on tho fith September, and forty -four were 
destroyed. On the folio wing day terms were arranged, ana 
the peace of the Gulf re-established. 
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February 24th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. Ybbbttbgh asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of Article VI. of the Franco- Chinese Con- 
vention of 20th June, 1895, the Government of India would 
take steps for the connexion of their telegraph system with 
that of China at Isumao, that of Siam at Kiang Hsen, and 
that of French Indo - China in the region of tho Upper 
Mekong : 

Whether, in view of tho Anglo-French Agreement of 15th 
January last, which, by guaranteeing the independence of the 

g >rtion of Siam through which the route of the projected 
urma-Siam China Railway runs, had removed all political 
obstacles to the construction of the said railway through Siam, 
the Government of India would enter into arrangements with 
the Government of Siam for the execution out of Government 
revenue of such surveys and estimates by railway engineers of 
the eeotions of the said projected railway lying within their 
respective territories as wero necessary for placing the lino 
upon the market, or for the construction of tho portions of the 
railway lying in their respective territories by the Governments 
concerned : 

And whether, in view of the IjYonch railway projects for 
tapping the trade of South-Western China at lsuraao, the 
Government of India wonld have explorations conducted and 
surveys made of the most feTtsitye routes for connecting tho 
Burmese seaport of Rangoon with Xsumao, so that tho best 
route for a railway might he selected, and whether it would, 
on the completion of such surveys and explorations, either 
itself undertake the construction of the said railway or facili- 
tate its construction by private enterprise. 

Lord Geobgh „ Hamilton : I have no information of an 
intention on the part of the Government of India to extend 
their Burmese telegraph system beyond its present terminus 
at Kieng Tung in the directions indicated in my hon. friend's 
question. 

The Government of India has not expressed any intention of 
entering into arrangements for construction of the lines of 
railway suggested m the second and third paragraphs of the 
question. Witho^tlfntermg into any disoussion of the matters 
suggested by the'J&m of my hon. friend's question, I may 
obierye that nntmthe Kunlong ferry line is completed, and 
the Siam Government has had time to consider its railway 
any serious discussion of a Burm*-$iam China line to 
ft mr nematura. 4 ; 


ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mr. M. McCabtan asked the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the caso of a pensioner named Edward 
Kenney, now residing in Poitiers, France, who, having served 
twenty-one years and eight months in tho Worcestershire 
Regiment, including aetivo service in the Indian Mutiny and 
a long service in the Colonies, was discharged on life pension 
in October, 1878, whether he had been refused continuance of 
his pension because ho was residing in France ? And whether 
he would make enquiry into the matter, with the view of 
having his pension continued to him now in his old age. 

Mr. Brodeicx : This man has not been refused his pension, 
though it appears that be has not applied for the amount due 
last quarter. As he is over fifty years of age, residenoe 
abroad does not disqualify him for its receipt. He should 
apply in tho usual course to his paymaster. 

Mr. T. W. Lfgh asked the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether ahv compensation would be given to the mother 
of Lieutenant Wroughton, who lost his life in tho collision 
between French and English troops at Waima, West Africa, 
on 23rd December, 1893; and if it was tho case that the 
lecipient of a pension from the India Office was thereby 
rendered ineligible for tho receipt of any pension or compensa- 
tion from army funds. 

Mr. Broubick : As Mrs. Wroughton is already in receipt of 
a pension as the widow of an officer she is ineligible for any 
pension for the loss of her son. She appears to be further 
disqualified by not Laving been mainly dependent upon her 
son for support. It is not the case that the recipient of a 
pension from the India Office would necessarily be ineligible 
for a pension from army funds. 

THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. J. H. Rode kts asked the Secretary of State for 
India : 

1. If his attention had been called to the charges brought 
by tho Political Agent at Jhalawar against the Mkbftrkja 
Rana of that State, accompanied with a recommendation to 
the Viceroy for his deposition; if so, what action had been 
taken by the Government of India with regard to these 
charges ; 

2. Would His Highness have every opportunity afforded to 
him to defend himself publicly from these charges before any 
definite action was taken with regard to the recommendation 
for his deposition ; 

3. And would the Secretary of State lay upon the Table of 
the. House any papers and correspondence relating to this 
difficulty in Jhalawar. 

Lord Geobgh Hamilton : My answer to the first part of the 
first question is in the affirmative,, tod to the second pari.' that 
the reports of the Political Agent as to the oppression Wstipg 
have been examined on th*s^$jj^ Agtot ; 
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to the Governor- General, whose report is under the considera- 
tion of Lord Elgin. 

The Mfchkrfija Rana will be allowed every opportunity of 
submitting his reply to these charges. 

As soon as I nave received the final decision of the Viceroy 
I will consider if papers relating to this subject can be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 

February 2 5th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. R. A. Ykrbubgh asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, what action had been taken by the Govern- 
ment towards an agreement with China in order that Article 
IV of the Anglo-French Agreement of 15th January last 
relating to Ohina, Siam, and the Mekong should not be in- 
effective; whether Article III of the said Anglo-Frenoh 
Agreement was held by Her Majesty’s Government to imply 
that notwithstanding China’s breach of Article V of the 
Burmo-Chinese Boundary Convention in coding portions of 
the Shan State of Kian Hung to France without our per- 
mission, the remaining portions of that State were not to be 
reclaimed by us from China ; what action had been taken bv 
the Government for preserving our right of railway approach 
from our Burmese seaboard to Ssumao and for acquiring the 
right from China of prolonging our present projected railway 
across the Chinese border into China, on the same terms as 
had been granted by China to France in the case of present 
projected French railways under Article V of tlio Franco- 
Chinese Commercial Convention of 20th June, 1895; and 
whether Ssumao having been declared open as a treaty port 
bv the aforesaid Franco- Chinese Convention, and a French 
Consul having been appointed to it, the Government would, in 
the exercise of their rights under the most favoured Nation 
Clauses of our Treaties with China, appoint a British Consul 
to this important emporium of trade ? 

Mr. George Cubzon : The matters alluded to by tho hon. 
member are at the present moment the subject of negotiations 
with the Chinese Government, and I am not in a position 
therefore to make any statement about them. As regards 
paragraph 2 of tho question, no such inference is necessarily to 
be drawn. * 


indulgence of that House, Htj lad no voteis Uhind*hem 
He thought he might say that in bringing forward Indian 
grievances any hon. member bad a difficulty and a danger to 
confront. Tho subjects were even distasteful to the Bouse. 
Anyone who brought an Indian subject forward was likely to 
be regarded as a bore, and that was a danger at which the 
Btoutest heart might quail. The one really valuable weapon 
was the power, of making objection upon the Estimates. 

Mr. Speaker said the hon. member was now going beyond 
the amendment. 

Sir W. Weddebbubn claimed that if Fridays were to be 
taken away some equivalent should be given. Tho way he 
would suggest was that the salary of the Secretary of State 
for India should be brought on. 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. member is not entitled to ask that 
Indian finance should be dealt with differently from the way 
in which it is now dealt with. 

February 27th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SUNDAY WORK IN INDIAN MILLS. 

Sir John Ling asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether ho was aware that in a number of Indian jute mills 
cleaning uud r< pairs of machinery were carried on regularly on 
Sundays, but that in several mills the engines were stopped on 
Saturday afternoons for cleaning and repairs to he done, so 
that tho gates were not opened on Sundays ; and whether, 
apart from any legal question under the Indian Factories Acts, 
he would recommend the Government of India to use its in- 
fluence in favour of the entire stoppage of work in the mills on 
Sundays, except in the case of serious accidents or other 
emergencies. 

Lord George Hamilton : I have no information regarding 
the number of jute mills at which machinery is cleaned on 
Sundays. The Indian Factory Act specifically permits the 
examining and repairing of machinery on Sundays. More- 
over, while the Act enforces one holiday a week, it permits the 
holiday to bo on some other day thun Sunday ; and, according 
to thetablo published in the last “ Moral and Material Progress 
Report,” 81 of tho inspected factories had their holiday on 
some other day^of tho week. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE. 

HOW THEY AFFECT INDIA. 

In the course of the debate on the new rules of procedure, 

Dr. Clark said : There was one great question which they 
could not enter into us far as he was concerned. They had 
home affairs, foreign affairs, and colonial aff airs, but they had 
no estimates for India. Indian affairs could not be discussed 
except on a motion to leave the chair on Friday night. Tho 
result of previous attempts to take away the timo of private 
members was to compel them to move the adjournment of tho 
House or to bring the matters forward on tho Address, and 
that was why in the last few yearB— for eight or ten years— 
the debate on tho Address had been spun out. If they could 
not bring it forward in one way they would in another. So it 
would be again. They could always make suro of forty 
members, so that instead of bringing a subject up in a regular 
form they were driven to moving the adjournment of the 
House. He contended that this irregular procedure would 
waste more time than if a subject was brought forward in the 
proper manner. 

Sir W. Wkdderuurn said he should liko to utter a few 
words on behalf of the most oppressed minority in the House 
— the minority consisting of members who occupied themselves 
about Indian questions. He should like to ubk the leader of 
the House what ho was able to do for that group of members ? 
At present they had lost their Fridays, but nothing whatever 
had been given to them instead. The leader of the House had 
promised to some of these members that they would have 
better opportunities in Supply of bringing forward grievances 
but as to Indian questions not a single item of Indian Ex- 
penditure appeared upon the Imperial Estimates. Therefore, 
tt^ vToula be no opportunities for bringing forward Indian 


MORTALITY IN BENGAL PRISONS. 

Mr. Samuel Smith asked tho Secretary of Stato for India, 
inasmuch as the most recent official returns from Bengal 
showed that during the past fivo years, out of a daily average 
of 17,945 prisoners in tho gaols of that Presidency there were 
1,109 deaths, of which only 207 were from cholera, would the 
Government endeavour more effectually to secure the introduc- 
tion into the generality of Bengal prisons of those special 
sanitary improvements which had lately been eminently suc- 
cessful at the Hugli District Gaol and also at Bhagalpur, 
where deaths from dysentry and other malarial diseases had, 
in consequence, been reduced to a minimum. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton : Tho hon. member has quoted 
figures which apply not to the last five years, but the fifty-one 
years from 1844 to 1894. The corresponding figures for the 
last five years would be 16,576, 622 and 51. Tbe average 
death-rate per mille of average strength in those five years was 
only 37, a rate so low that it goes far to confirm the statement 
which I made lust week, that the Lieutenant-Governor is 
doing all that lies in his power to make the gaols more healthy. 

I am not aware what are tho special sanitary improvements to' 
which the question refers; but I will, however, cause tho 
question to be brought under the notice of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

HEALTH OF EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

Mr. Caldwell asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been oallea to tbe prevalence of 
enteric fever amongst the Enropean^roops in India ■ 

And whether he would cause enquiry to be made as to the 
disposal of tbe night soil and manure collected in tbe bazaars 
and districts of the various cantonments . where 
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Lord GbOBGE Hamilton : The subject of the prevalence of 
efcteric fever among the British troops in India was considered 
bv a Special Committee in India a few years ago, and the 
Government of India are fully alive to the importance of 
taking all sanitary precautions, including those referred to in 
the second paragraph of the question, to check this disease. 
The subject is one which is constantly engaging their attention. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

$r BlVAN Epwabds asked the Secretary of State for Tndia 
whether it had been brought to his notice that the Indian 
Government had refused to employ several lieutenant-colonels 
of the Royal Engineers who had lately been sent to India by 
the War Offico : 

And could he state what steps he proposed to take to ensuro 
that those officers should be employed. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton : Difficulties have arisen in finding 
suitable employment in Tndia for the senior officers of Ihe 
Royal Engineers whom the Indian Government, in accordance 
with their agreement with tho War Office, retain upon the 
Indian establishments. 

This question, which presses for settlement, is now under 
consideration. 

ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. Tanner asked tho Under Secretary of State for War 
whether there had been any falling -off of candidates for 
commissions in the Army Medical Department ; if ho, what 
was considered the cause ; whether the same result occurred in 
connexion with candidates for tho Indian Medical Service ; 
and what were the numbers presenting themselves for exami- 
nation in those services respectively for tho past three years. 

Dr. Kenny aBked the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, at last examination for candidates for the Army 
Medical Service, there were more vacancies than candidates ; 
whether there wore at present at the Irish medical schools any 
intending candidates for tho Army Medical Service ; and had 
he any information showing to what causes the falling-off in 
candidates was attributable, especially of candidates from the 
Irish schools, for a service hitherto so popular. 

Mr. Bbodrick : The question has hern also brought to tlic 
notioe of Lord Lansdowne by the learned member for Dublin 
University. In proportion to the vacancies offered for com- 
petition there was a falling-off in the number of candidates in 
1895 as compared with 1893 and 1894. The same result 
occurred, though in a less degree, for tho Indian Medical 
Service. Tho candidates during the last three years have 
been: for the Army Medical’ Staff, 59 for 25 vacancies, 51 for 
22 vacancies, and 40 for 27 vacancies; for tho Indian Medical 
Service, 63 for 27 Vacancies, 69 for 28 vacancies, and 70 for 34 
vacancies At the last examination for tho Army Medical 
Staff 18 candidates competed for 17 vacancies. The causes of 
this diminution, especially in the number of Irish candidates, 
are engaging the serious consideration of the Secretary of 
State, and I hopo to he in a position to make a statement upon 
the subject in introducing the Army Estimates. 

Dr. Kenny suggested that the falling-off of Irish candidates 
was due to the fact that there were no representatives of Irish 
medical schools on the examining hoard for either the Indian 
Medical Servioe or the Army Medical Service. 

Dr. Tanneb also asked for the cause of this “boycotting” 
of the servioes by young medical nfen from Ireland. 

Mr. Bbodrick said tho matter should be investigated. 


TELEGRAMS TO INDIA. 

Sir John Leng asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, whether, in view of the 
restrictive effect of the Jprewnt* high* tariff for telegraphic 
messages between the United Kingdom and India, he would 
favourably consider the proposal of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce that the charge should be reduced from five francs 
to three francs per word, and endeavour to give effect to the 
recommendation at the forthcoming International Telegraph 
OoDStamvkt- ■ 

Mr., It: W. Hanbubt : The Postmaster-General cannot find 
kas . w reached him from the Bengal 

.. 0hd he thin 

^GMimrhegt 


to have 
directly 


concerned in tho. matter. He has, however, received re- 
presentations on behalf of the merchants and others fn this 
country who use the telegraph to India and he is in com- 
munication with the cable companies on the subject. 


February 28 th. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

ARMY SERVICE IN INDIA. 

Lord Monkswet.t, rose to call attention to the practice of 
Rending band-boys to India at, the age of fifteen ; and to 
move: “That a humble address be presented for a return of 
the number of persons enlisted in tho army as hoys who have 
been sent to India under the age of twenty during the last five 
years, giving tho names, ages, and medical records of such of 
them as have died or been discharged invalided from the 
service, and the pensions granted to the latter.” He said that 
the class on whose behalf ho proposed to address a tfVw words 
to their lordships was not. a large or influential one, but he 
thought their case was worthy of attention. His attention was 
first called to tho matter in the course of his duties as a 
Commissioner of Chelsea Hospital. Tho Commissioners met 
onco a week to go thiough the list of soldiers discharged 
invalided from the army, with a view to deciding whether or 
not they were entitled to pensions. In going through these 
lists ho observed eases of lads of seventeen or oighteen dis- 
charged invalided after Horvioe in India. He thought, that a 
very shocking state of tilings, and at his request another 
Commissioner, a general officer, promised to look into the 
matter and report. He met, bis gallant friend on several 
subsequent occasions, and lie always said he had the matter 
under consideration. The late Government, wont, out in rather 
a hurry, and his gallant friend did not report to hkn, but m 
he implored him not to drop the matter, lie had thought that 
Ho would have reported to tho noble marquis opposite. Some 
months ago he had a conversation with the noble marquis on 
the subject. The noble marquis met him in a very sympa- 
thetic and friendly spirit, and said he was obliged to him for 
bringing the matter to his attention, and promised to enquire 
into it. He heard no more, and a few days ago he wrote to 
ask what had been done. The noble marquis very candidly 
replied that the matter had entirely escaped his memory, and 
went on to say that, the War Office had determined to make no 
alteration. In office and out of office he had tried to press the 
matter forward, but had miserably failed. His only course, 
therefore, was to bring the matter before their lordship’s 
House. It might ho that tho nohlo marquis would tell him 
that these hoys when they arrived in India were sent to hill 
stations. He was aware that that waR the theory, but he was 
assured on high military authority that the practice did not 
conform with the theory. Tho colonel of the regiment did not 
like to break up his band, and was under great temptations to 
encourage these boys to remain in the plains. He would 
sometimes go round and say: “You are quite well, my lad, 
are you not ? It will not do you uny harm to remain here ; ” 
and the hoy being pleased by the notice tdben of him by his 
commanding officer, made no objection, and in many cases be 
remained, and, in the words of a distinguished officer, “ the 
poor hoy blows and blows till ho can blow no longer.” He 
vontured to put forward a general proposition which he was 
sure would have the unanimous assent of their lordships and 
of the Secretary of State for War. It was this, that except in 
cases of necessity it was wrong for them to inflict on the 
children of other people dangers to health to which they would 
not on any account subject their own children. The noble 
marquis could make out no case of necessity for sending these 
hoys to India, and he hoped tho Secretary of State Would at 
least promise him to look most carefully into this matter. Ho 
ventured even to express the hopo that he would go a little 
further, and would be able to tell tho House that he bad com e 
to the conclusion that some considerable alteration ought to be 
made as to the age at which boys were* liable to he sent to 
India. He begged to move the motion which stood in hU 
name. 

The Marquis or Lansdowne.: I must begin by pleading 
guilty to the act of forgetfulness the noble loyd impute# to me. 
If I did lbse sight of the wish 
veyed to me at a time wheu he 
and;$ only natura4;..^t.|| 
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themselves as firmly as they might, have done on my attention. 
As regards the attitude of Ihe War Office, I think the noble 
lord -will not complain if. ccnsidering the cnoimons attempts 
he seems to have made to obtain a change of policy in regard 
to thiH question, during the short time I have been connected 
with the department, T should not have taken the question up. 
I find it to he the case that these hand boys have for a very 
long time past been sent to India at. the ago of fifteen. The 
question seems to have l>epn under consideration more than 
once, but those in authority have never been satisfied that 
there was any sufficient cause for making a change. On one 
occasion, indeed, a proposal was put forward to reduce the 
age limit and to send out those boys at the ago of fourteen, 
but that proposal was not accepted. I should have said at 
first that tnere are about 600 of these hoys altogether in India 
at the present time, who went out to India at fifteen years of 
age. It may he argued that as we avoid sending soldiers to 
India until they are past the age of twenty, n fortiori it is a 
very wrong thing to send lads of fifteen to that country. 
That is a view of the case which at first commended itself very 
strongly to me, but I am assured, on what I know to lie good 
authority, that the facts do not entirely support these argu- 
ments. I am told by those who have a right to form an 
opinion, that growing lads of fifteen are less liable to take 
harm from the effects of the Indian climate, and particulaily 
from those diseases which are prevalent in that, country, than 
men five or six years older; and the only statistics wbioh I 
have been able to obtain since tho noble lord put. his question 
on the paper, certainly bear out that view', because I find that 
taking the ten years, ending 1894, there w r ere 9*55 deaths per 
thousand amongst men under twenty, whereas there were no 
less than 1 7 ' 28 deaths per thousand among men Itetween 
twenty and twenty-five, and taking invaliding, tie rate per 
thousand for men umh r tw enty was 10*55, and fi r nun between 
twenty and twenty-five, 26*57. These ligurts certainly at 
first sight seem to bear out the view I have expressed just 
now, and I think it will be obvious to the ntble lord, that 
there are certain reasons for which we might expect that these 
lads would probably suffer less from the climate than youths 
of a greater age ; because th< se band boys are certainly very 
much less exposed to extreme fatiguo and great heat than the 
regular soldiers. Frr iustance, they escape altogether, I 
believe, duty as sentries— a very trying duty, as we all know, 
in hot climates. Tho noble lord has moved for a return show- 
ing the number of persons enlisted aH hoy 4 their names, ages, 
and medical records. I have no wish whatever to keep back 
anything from tho nobio lord, but T am told this return 
would take considerable time to prepare, that we should have 
to refer to every battalion, the records of each w*ould have 
to b© searched and the information w'ould be very far from 
easy to obtain. I hope, therefore, the noble lord w ill not press 
his motion for their return, hut will be content, with the 
assurance I give him that I will have the matter very carefully 
looked into— particularly if he will assist me by communicating 
to me privately the authorities upon whom he relies for his 
statement*— and let him know tho result uh Hoon as I havo 


and in industrial schools with which he was connected the 
death rate was certainly not more than 2 in 1,000. A death 
rate, therefore, of 9$ in the 1,000 was very high. The 
statistics of the noble marquis really proved too much, because 
if he was right tho miment a young recruit was enlisted they 
ought to send him out to India. 

The Eabl of Wpmysb hoped the Secretary of State for 
"War would also give his attention to tho question of the 
service of immature hoys in the army. Was it right or 
desirahlo that they should have served in the army and ho 
reckoned as efficient soldier-hoys under twenty years of age? 
lie did not think that } ruths of seventeen, eighteen, and 
nineteen, ought to be Vome <n tbe aimy estimates or reckoned 
as efficient soldiers. 

The motion was by leave withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN MINTS. 

Sir Wii.t.tam Codbington asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether ho could give any information as 
to tho tenour of tho communications which had passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of Germany with refer- 
ence to Ihe re-opening of tho Indian minta ; and whether any 
change hud taken place in the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment since the dale of those communications. 

Mr. Cttuzon : On November 8th Count Ha tzfeldt enquired 
whether Hi r Majesty’s Government, were willing to discusH 
the bi-metallic question in conference, in tbe event of the 
German Government deciding to do so. Lord Salisbury replied 
that be roust consult, bis colleagues befi.ro expressing a definite 
opinion ; but that, he dill not wish to exclude the idea of a 
con feu nee if good grounds for holding it were shown. In 
a subsequent conversation, Count Hatzfeldt enquired whether 
the Indian Govuunnnt proposed to re-opni their mints, as the 
Gtiman G(a eminent considered this a necessary condition of 
any intt matronal arrange rot nt. On December 6th was 
infer mid lhat ihe re-opening of the Indian mints Was not, 
ee.nti roplaUd either by tho Government of India or by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. This being 
the ease, the suhjtc t, was not then pursued furtl er. At ft later 
date Count Hatzfeldt showed to Lord Salisbury the statement 
which the German Chancellor proposed tomako in the Reich- 
stag oh to what had passed between them. Lord Salisbury 
made no objw Hon to the staff merit, but with reference to 
observations made in the Reichstag he reminded Count Hatz- 
feldt that his reply had been confined to a statement of tho 
facts as tlic} r then were, affll had not. been intended to imply 
any intention, one way er the other, for tho future. The 
statement mode by the First Lord on February 20th indicates 
the general views which Her Majesty’s Government, after 
consideration' enteitnin upon the subject. 


anything to communicate. 

Lord Monks well : T should like to ask tbe noble Marquis 
whether the statistics he lias given include combatants Y 

The Mabquis of Lansdowne : As no soldiers are allowed to 
go to India until they are past twenty, it is obvious that the 
greater number of men returned 1k?1ow twenty must bo these 
band boys. 

Lord Monkbwell: Do the figures include those killed in 
action ? 

The Maequis of Lansdowne : YeB. 

Lord Monkswkll thought that the view taken by the noble 


THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. C. E. Schwann asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when he would be able to lay upon the Table 
of the House the papers with reference to Siam, and the 
negotiations prior to the signing of tho Anglo-French Con- 
vention, as w'ell as a copy of the treaty itsolf. 

Mr. Cukzon : The Anglo-French Declaration about Siam 
will be laid next woek, with a copy of the despatch to Lord 
Dufferin which has already appeared in tho Gazette. As I 
have before stated, it is not proposed to' lay papers relative to 
the previous negotiation. 


marquis was a little startling, because they all knew that it 
was dangerous to their health to send young men under 
twenty to India. Tho noble marquis said that about 9J per 
thousand of those under twenty died. That was a large 
percentage, but it was impossible , to say, unless the noble 
marquis produced statistics a little more in detail, how it came 
to pass that tho enormous number of 174 per thousand died 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-five. There might he 
other reasons for that, which ho would not go into now, 
betides the fact that some others were probably killed in 
action. Tba, noble marquis knew that in England it was a 
|er a W ^b etween fifteen and twenty to die. 


March ! 2nd . 

HOU8E OF LORDS. 

THE OCCUPATION OF OHITRAL. 

Lord Reay asked tho Under Secretary for India whether any 
further papers would be presented to Parliament referring to 
the final settlement made with Cbitral ; to any arrangements 
entered into with the triboa through whose territories the road 
from Peshawar to Cbitral wa s made stating the ^jmditurc 
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military post 8 entailed by the construction of this road ; and 
the estimated annual expenditure on the occupation of Chitral. 

The Earl of Onslow : Papers showing the final settlement 
with Chitral and the tribal agreements arc in the press for 
presentation to Parliament. The additional annual military 
expenditure upon the occupation of Chitral and upon the lino 
of communication will be shown in one of the despatches 
included in the return. (Hear, hear.) 

THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Lord Ruay asked the Under Secretary for Tndia whether t he 
correspondence between the Secretary of State and tho Govern- 
ment of India relating to the alteration in the import and 
excise duties on cotton, the memorials addressed to the 
Government of India by the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and the Indian Millowners’ Associations, would bo included in 
the papers which were to be laid on the Table by the Secretary 
of State. 

The Earl of Onslow : The correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of Tndia and the memorials, so far as they have reached 
the Secretary of State for India, will he included in the Gotten 
Duties Papers to he laid on the Table. (Hear, hear.) 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Opium). Copy presented of Correspondence 
regarding the Report by the Royal Commission on Opium [by 
command] ; to lie upon the Table. 

INDIAN FORCES BEYOND THE FRONTIERS. 

Mr. Buchanan asked the Secretary of State for Tndia, 
whether the 24th Bombay Native Infantry, or other force had 
been ordered to proceed to British Ea^t Africa to engage in 
military operations . 

And, whether, as this was an employment of the Indian 
forces in military operations beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, ho intended at hu early date, 
to submit a motion to tho House in accordance with tho 55th 
section of the Government of India Act. 

Lord Georgia Hamilton : My answer to the first question is 
in the affirmative. 

As regards the section of the Act referred to in the second 
question, I am ml vised that its restriction is purely financial, 
viz., that the revenues of India shall not, without, the assent ot 
Parliament, be applicable to defray the expenses of any 
military operations carried ou beyond the frontiers of India by 
Her Majesty's forces charged upon Indian revenues. 

I am in communication with the Foreigu Office and Treasury 
as to how the expenditure in connexion with this regiment, is 
to bo mot, and, until this question is settled, I cannot, say if it 
will bo necessary under the section to submit any motion to 
tho House. 

Sir 0. Dilkk : Can the noble lord suy to whom this regiment 
is lent, aud if to tho Zanzibar Government, can he say whether 
he has made any stipulation on behalf of India with regard to 
tho command of the force of which it forms part, in fact, under 
whose direction it is to he r' 

Lord G. Hamilton: It w ill bo under the command of its 
colonel, who will prooodo the officers at present in charge. 

Mr. Buchanan: If tho Secretary of State determines that 
any patt of tho expenso shall he borne by India, will a resolu- 
tion bo submitted to the House r 

Lord G. Hamilton : I will take care that the section is not 
infringed. 

THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would lay upon the Table any correspondence with 
the Government, of India iu reference to opium, arising out of 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Opium. 

Lord OBOBoaf Hamilton: Tho correspondence to whioh the 
hon. member alludes will bo laid upon the Table to-day. 

MORTALITY IN BENGAL PRISONS. 

Mr. Ham J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for India 
w lay upon the Table the report ae to the 


excessive death-rate in Bengal prisons, and tho other papers 
connected with the enquiry some two years ago-: 

And why tho Administrative Report of the Gaols of .Bengal, 
printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press, was marked as not 
printed for sale, and was not purohaseable as similar reports 
were in this country. 

Lord George Hamilton : I am not aware that thoro has 
been any single report on the subject referred to. _ The 
Government ot India’s Proceedings contain soveral voluminous 
reports upon certain gaols, in which a hoavy mortality had 
been observed : but the papers are obviously incomplete. I 
will make enquiries, and lot the hon. member know in due 
course what papers can be prosonted upon his making tho 
usual motion. 

I will also enquire whether the Administration Report may 
not be ottered for sale alter it has been reviewod by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The Government resolution, I observe, 
has beon published in the official Gazette , and it seems to 
contain all tho material facts. 

POTTY CULTIVATION. 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he could state what was the quantity of land under poppy 
cultivation this year in the Behar and Benares Agencies, 
respectively, as compared with the years 1 SOB - 4 and 1894*5. 

Lord George Hamilton : Information regarding the area 
under poppy cultivation during the present season, the spring 
of 1 890, has not yet reached me. 

POST CARDS. 

Mr. Hknnikuk Heaton asked tho Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Pohtinaster-Geueral, 

\ . Whether he was aware that the Government of India sells 
post cards at their fa< e value. 

2. Whether those post cards were printed in England by the 
same firm that prints British post cards. 

:t. What would be the estimated loss to the Government by 
selling thin halfpenny post cards at their face value, in place 
of selling them at three farthings each ; and, 

4, Whether the Government take into consideration the 
claims of the stationers when selling penny post cards at their 
face value ‘f 

Mr. Hanijury : It is understood that the Government of 
India sells post thirds at their face value. The answer to the 
second paragraph is in the affirmative. At the present rate of 
issue the loss would be l<>,500 a year. As regards the last 
paragraph, tho sale of these cards is not so large as to materially 
utt'eot the interests of stationers. 


March 3rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SIAM. 

Mr. E. R. P. Moon asked the Und :• Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, at any point or points south of the 
Num -Huok River, the western frontier (including the 25 kil. 
zone) of French Indo-Ghina, was, by the Convention of 1 5th 
January, made conterminous with the eastern frontier of the 
neutralised portion of Siam ; and, il' so, when and how it was 
proposed to delimit accurately the region indicated vaguely in 
Article 1 of the said Convention as comprised : (a) in the 
basins of certain rivers , (A) a strip of coast with the river 
basins thereof ; and (r) a iurthor vaguely -indicated territory 
in the north-east of Siam. 

Mr. Curzon : Tho 25 kil. zone is not, as the question implies, 
includod within the western frontier of French Indo-Ohina. 
It lies outside of tho latter, and remains Siamese territory, 
subject to oertain stipulations under tho Franeo-Siamese Treaty 
of October, 1893. A map of the Siamese dominions, indicating 
that part of them which has been guaranteed by the recent 
agreement between England aud Franco, will be laid with the 
papers this week. It has not so far been thought necessary to 
prooeed with more exact delimitation. 

THE INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 

Sir Seymour Kino asked the Secretary of State for Indi 
whether in view of tho distinguished service* of the India 
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Staff Corps, and the fact that the Artillery, Enginoers, and 
Marines, as well as the Indian Naval Squadron were styled 
“Royal,’.’ the Government would consider the propriety of 
praying Her Majesty the Queen to graciously ordor that the 
designation of “Royal” or “ Imperial” should be prefixed to 
the title of the “ Indian Staff Corps.” 

Lord George Hamilton : T am not awaro that there is any 
general desire on the part of the officers of the Indian Staff 
Corps for a change of designation of their service. 

1 should be reluotaut to move in the matter until I have a 
recommendation on the subjoist from tho Government of 
India. 

TIIE IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 

Sir Seymour King asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether bis attention had been called to observations mado in 
a paper read by Sft J. JB. Lyall, lately Liouten ant- Governor 
of the Pnujab, at the Society ot Arts on 1 3th February, on the 
high scientific and economic value of the work performed by 
tho offieors of the Indian Irrigation Department, its responsible 
and risky nature, and the exceptional hardships involved in 
living in insalubrious out stations where bread and decent food 
were not procurable, the unpopularity of the service, and the 
discontent among the executive and assistant-engineers in it : 

Whether, when Lieutenant-Governor of tlio Punjab, with 
Colonel Oltley as Chief Engineer, Sir J. B. Lyall proposed to 
the Government of India that, as partial compensation to these 
officers for the exceptional conditions above summarised, 
superior pay, in the form of out-station allowances, should be 
granted to those engineers : 

Whether the proposal wns approved by the Indian Govern- 
ment : 

And, whether any information of the proposal, and the 
grounds of disapproval, had been roceivod at the Tndia Office ; 
and, if not whether he would call for a report on the subject 
from the Viceregal Government. 


Government would consider the expediency of locating -the 
exiles in Kashmir or some other district less crowded and 
affording better facilities for peaceable residence than Chitral : 

And whether, if the complete occupation of Kafiristan by 
the Afghans was inevitable, Her Majesty’s Government would 
use its influence to secure the adoption of a policy not less 
humane than that which, as reported in the Times of 2lst 
February, had been insisted upon by the Russian Government 
as regards the evacuation of the Darwaz district of Bokhara, 
lately ceded to Afghanistan. * 

Lord George Hamilton : No information of a trustworthy 
character has been received as to the treatment or disposal of 
the Kafir prisoners ; as regards those who remain in Kafiristan 
I have received from no reliablo source any information con- 
tradicting the statement I made on the 20th February. 

Tho conditions connected with tho transfer of the Darwaz 
district of Bokhara are so widely different. from those surround- 
ing Kafiristan that I should doubt tho expediency of pressing 
on His Highness the Amir the special arrangements suggested 
by the hon. member ; but any favourable opportunity of 
exercising beneficial influence on behalf of tho Kafirs will be 
made use of by the Government of India, and I will communi- 
cate with the Viceroy as to the possibility of providing for the 
peaceable settlement in suitable districts of such Kafirs as may 
have taken refuge in British protectorate. 

Sir W. Weddkrbttrn asked whether influence might not be 
used to prevont the expatriation of these Kafirs altogether P 
Lord George Hamilton : I cannot go beyond the answer I 
have given. 


March bth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 


Lord George Hamilton: The statements in Sir J. B. 
Lyall’ s interesting paper referred to by the honourable mem- 
ber have been brought to my notice. It is the easo that a 
recommendation was made by Sir J. B. Lyall, when Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, to the Government of Tndia for tho 
grant of “jungle or out-station allowances” to certain 
engineers of the Irrigation Department. This recommenda- 
tion was not, howover, accepted by the Government of India, 
on the ground that the circumstances of the officers in question 
did not differ widely, if at all, from those of officers of the 
Public Works and other Departments in other parts of India 
who were stationed in outlying or solitary districts. 

I see no reason for interfering with the discretion of the 
Government of India in this matter. 


MILITARY AND PUBLIC WORKS. 

Sir Simioim Kino asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would consent to grant as unopposed Returns the 
papers mentioned in that day’s Notices of Motions standing 
under tho headB of “ East Tudia (Pensions) ” and “ East India 
(Bstablishment Charges and Percentages in tho Military Works 
and Public Works Departments) 

Lord George Hamilton : As regards the report of the 
Committee on the Military Works and Public Works Depart- 
ments, no expression of opinion on it has been received from 
the Government of India, nor has it been considered by the 
Secretary of State hi Council. Until this has beou done, I 
•annot undertake to say whether it can bo laid on the Tablo. 


KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. 'Thomas Baylky asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether information had been reoeived by Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the disposal of the people in the portion of 
Kafiristan taken possession of by the Afghans prior to the 
oeseation of hostilities on 24th January last, and the removal 
to Chitral of those who wished to leave the conquered country : 

Whether Her Majesty’s Government would make arrange- 
ments with the Amir of Afghanistan for the safe conduct of 
these and any other expatriated Kafirs into districts where 
they could be suitably provided for, and would see that such 


East India (Statement of Trade). Copy prosentod of State- 
ment of the Trade of British India with British Possessions 
and Foreign Couu tries for tho five years 1890-91 to 1894-6 [by 
command] ; to lie upon the Table. 

ARMY TENSION. 

Mr. Patrick O’Brien asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention had been drawn to the case of Patrick 
Lynch, late of the 108th regiment, who gave eighteen years’ 
service, fifteen of it in India, and was engaged in battle at 
Bandah and sevoral other engagements, was awarded four 
good-conduct badges and the Indian medal and clasp, and 
discharged in 1872 on account of disease, the result of long 
sorviee in India, on a pension of ninepence per day ; whether 
he was aware that Lynch, being unable to work or support 
himself on his pension, was obliged to go into the Kilkenny 
workhouse, where ho was at present ; and whether, in' con- 
sideration of his good character and distinguished service, he 
would increase Lynch’s pension to enable him to support him- 
self outside the workhouse ? $ 

Mr. J. Powell-Williams : This case will be referred for 
enquiry by the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 


MADRAS PROPRIETARY VILLAGE SERVICE ACT. 


Sir William Wkdderburn asked the Secretary of State for 
Tndia whether the Select Committee of the Madras Legislative 
Council, in reporting on the Bill, which, after wards became 
Act II. of 1894 (Madras Proprietary Village Service Aofc). 
stated that they had no information regarding the duties of 
village servants, other than the village accountant ; whether 
the Aot had been brought into force, and, if not, would he 
explain for what reason ; and whether, according to Mr. J. D. 
Rees, Head Assistant Collector at Tinnevelly, and other au- 
thorities, interference with the ancient village polioe system 
had led to an increase of crime. 


Lord George Hamilton : The Seleot Committee gate their 
want o f information as a reason for leaving to the Board of 
Revenue the definition of the duties of the various daises of 
village officers, instead of attempting to define ,theita;& tb* 
Aot* I am not aware thattheAothasbeen ‘ 
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system ” in force in the particular locality of whioh Mr. Bees 
was writing, the villagers were in the habit of engaging as 
policemen professional robbers, who divided their remuneration 
" With their caste-fellows. It was probably tho suppression of 
this blackmailing which in Mr. Rees opinion led to an increase 
of crime in 1878, but a more obvious cause is the famine of the 
previous year. 


THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked tho Secretary of State for 
India whether he was now able to lay upon the Tablo any 
papers or correspondence relating to tho disputes betwocn the 
Government of India and the Maharaja of Jhalawar ; whether 
ho was able to state whether the telegram from Calcutta, 
published in yesterday’s Tiaily Chronicle, announcing tho 
deposition of the Priace, was correct ; whethor, in accordance 
with the pledge of tho Government given on the 25th ultimo, 
the M£ih£ir£ija would have overy opportunity of submitting his 
reply to the charges made against him ; and whether those 
charges would be mado the subject of a public enquiry, in 
which the M£ih£ir£ija would have tho advantage of legal 
advice. 

Mr. E. Ii. Pickersulll asked tho Secretary of State for 
India whether it was true, as reported, that the Mfthhrftja of 
Jhalawar had been deposed. 

Lord George Hamilton : I must invite the attention of tho 
hon. membor to my reply on the 24th of February. Until I 
kavo received by mail tho final orders and papers from tho 
Indian Government relating to the case, I cannot say what 
papers I can produce. I am informed by telegram that the 
enquiry has resulted in tho deposition of tho Maharaja Rami, 
and that this decision has boon mado known in Jhalawar. Tho 
charges brought against llis Highness have been fully ex- 
plained to him, and his written answors received. There has 
been no restriction upon his seeking advice, and the enquiry 
has been conducted according to the usual practice, which I 
am not disposed to modify. 


THE MAHARAJA OF PATNA. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State of India 
if ho would instruct tho Government of India to order a public 
inquiry into all the circumstances relating to tho suicide of 
tho Mhh'ir£ija and of the MuMrani of Patna P * 

Lord George Hamilton: Tho unfortunate circumstanco 
referred to is one of which 1 possess no further details than are 
supplied by the Press and the answer given in the Viceroy’s 
Council on the (itk February. Mr. Woodburn then replied 
that the Government of tho Central Provinces bad instituted 
full enquiries, tho result of which was to show that the 
Mahftraju shot his wife and himself, being undoubtedly insane 
at the time. Tho Government of India did not think any 
further enquiry necessary, and I have no reason to differ from 
that view. 

Dr. Clark: Is the right hon. gentleman aware of the fact 
the M£ih£ir£ija, before shooting his wife and committing 
suicide, wrote stating that he was driven to this course iu 
consequence of the persecution of tho Foreign Office i 
Lord George Hamilton : No, Sir ; the immediate causo of 
the suicide was insanity. 


THE MOPLAH FANATICS. 

Dr. Tanner asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
would explain the circumstances under which the South 
Staffordshire rogiment attackod and killed 100 Moplahs near 
Madras ; and whethor there was any resistance offered by the 
Moplahs P 

£ord Geobgb Hamilton : I have learned by telegram from 
the Government of Madras that a collision has taken place 
between, the troops and a body of Moplah fanatics, who had 
committed 'five murders, and had then taken possession of a 
Hindu Temple at Manjeri. In the fighting whioh ensued, 88 
of the lat&w were killed and five wounded, bnfc the Govern- 
ment whe&they telegraphed were not aware of the immediate 
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Mr. J. W. Logan asked how many of the British troops were 
killed or wounded in the affray ? 

Lord George Hamilton : The telegram does not state. 

THE CANTONMENT OF MHOW. 

Mr. J. Caldwell asked the Secretary of Stato for India 
whether tho Indian Government was aware that the Canton- 
ment of Mhow, with a population of 32,000, had been only 
using twelve acres of land for the manure yard or pit for the 
burying of the night soil and refnse since the first establish- 
ment ot the station, without any seasonal cultivation of orops ; 
how long this state of matters was to be allowed to Be 
continued ; what was the amount at the credit of the Canton- 
ment Fund of Mhow at the date of the last return in his 
possession ; how the funds were invostod ; and whether the 
Indian Government would tako stops for having such balances 
or part thereof applied to the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of tho bazaars in the Cantonment. 

Lord George Hamilton : I have no official information of 
the circumstances detailed by the hon. member as to the 
Cantonment of Mhow, but I will call the attention of the 
Government of India to the subject. 

TIIE PATNA AND JHALAWAR CASES. 

On the motion for the adjournment of the House, 

Dr. Clark complained that the Secretary for India had given 
insufficient information in regard to tho deposition by the 
Indian Government, without duo enquiry, of the Mahfiraja of 
Jhalawar and the suicide of the M£ih£ir£ija of Patna, about 
whom questions had been asked at question time. It was a 
very serious matter for the people of India if native rulers were 
to be secretly deposed by a mere Departmental Committee 
without getting a fair trial, and without any information being 
given to the House of Commons in the matter. 

Lord George Hamilton said it was quite true that the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar had been deposed, but circumstances 
warranted that action on the part of the Government of India. 
Tho Maharaja was first deposed in 1884 by Lord Ripon. when 
Viceroy of India, and was subsequently partially reinstated.; 
but circumstances had since arisen which compelled the 
Government of India, in the interest of the people over whom 
lie ruled, to again depose the Maharaja. When papers con- 
taining full particulars of the occurrence arrived from India it 
would be found that the action of the Indian Government was 
fully justified. Then, in regard to the suicide of the Mfihfc- 
r.'ija of Patna, the hon. member had said nt question time that 
tho Maharaja had been driven to this act by the persecution of 
the Indian Government. There was no doubt the Mlihkrkja 
was iusano, and he might have got into his head that he had a 
grievance against the Government of India. He thought the 
House should not be made a platform on whioh to disonss 
matters of this kind. Ho certainly, as long as he had anything 
to do with the Government of India, would not interfere. The 
Government had a duty to perform towards the people of India, 
and if they found that anyone was abusing his power they could 
not allow it. He thought that when the papers were laid on 
tho Table the hon. gentleman would see that there was no 
alternative to the course taken by the Government. 

Dr. Tanner : How soon may we expeot these papers f 

Lord George Hamilton : I cannot say. 

Dr. Tanner : About what date approximately P (Order, 
order.) 


HOUSE 


March 6th. 

OF COMMONS. 


THE KOVAL INDIAN MARINE. 

Mr. P. M. Thornton asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether any officers of the Royal Indian Marines were offered 
commissions as supernumerary lieutenants in the British Navy, 
when 100 candidates were recently selected for these posts 
from the Royal Naval Reserve and other sources. 

Mr: G. J. Goschen: One .officer, of the Royal Indian 
Marinos has been offered a OomWsirfoo On the s 

rn 0**8 'Boyd . fliswU d 
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Trade examination. I do not know that any other application 
has been received. 


March 9th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

AGRICULTURAL RANKS IN MADRAS. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he would issue to members as a Parliamentary Pai>or the 
recently published Report, regarding the possibility of intro- 
ducing land and agricultural banks into the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Lord George Hamilton : The Report on agricultural banks 
in India is not complete. Volume I. only has come home, and 
the Report has not yet been considered by the Government in 
India or by the Secretary of State in Council : 

It would, therefore, be premature to lay a part of the Report 
on the Table ; but a copy of Volume I. has been placed in the 
library of the House, and ten more copies of that, volume could 
be made available for hon. members interested in the subioe.t. 

I shill he happy to supply a eopy to tbo bon. member. 

CHOLERA AT LUCKNOW. 

JDr. Tanner asked the Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether any attention had boon paid to the report on the 
outbreak of cholera at Luckuow : 

What was the present condition of tho filter beds attached 
to the wells : 

Whether it had been substantiated that these wells were 
contaminated with the cholera microbe : 

And, what wore the reasons giveu for the high mortality, 
97 in 141. 

Lord Geo roe Hamilton • The report on the outbreak of 
cholera at Lucknow in 1891 has no doubt been fully considered 
by the military authorities in India, but I have not received a 
copy of tho report. 

The cantonment is now supplied with pure water by the 
Lucknow municipality. 

' The opinion of the committoe was that the sand in the filtor 
bed attachod to the wells was contaminated with tho microbe 
of cholera. 

No special reasons were assigned for tho high mortality, 
which, however, was not higher than tho average. 


March 1 Oik, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

HOSTILITIES NEAR MOMBASA. 

Sir Charles Dilkb asked tho Under Secretary of Stato for 
Foreign Affairs what Indian troops had been engaged in 
military operations in the neighbourhood of Mombasa, under 
the oommaud of Captain Barrafct, 1st Sikhs, and Lieutenant 
Scott, 3rd Sikhs ; who had directed in chief the military opera- 
tions on the east coast of Africa ; whether, in the course of 
the present year, fighting had been going on in the suburbs of 
Mombasa itself, and whether the fighting in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mombasa and the recent hostility of tho 
Masai tribe had delayod the construction of the Uganda 
Railway. 

Mr. George Curzon : Tho Indian troops in question are 
Punjaubi Mussulman or Pathan Volunteers from Indian 
regiments, 300 in number, who belong to the regular police 
force of the Protectorate. Major Hatch is tho officer in chief 
command. The missionary station at Frere Town was attacked 
on January 21st by marauders, who were repulsed by the 
native guard without loss to the latter. The construction of 
the railway has not been interfered with. 

SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS. 

Sir S. Montagu, in the coutse of his speech upon Mr. 
Massey-Main waring’ s motion iu favour of the Suuday open- 
ing of museums, said : The only difficulty, if any, lay in the 
employment of extra people in museums and galleries on 
Sundays. He said extra people, because policemen and other 
guardian* were now very rightly employed on Sundays to 


protect our art treasures, although the public were exoludod 
on that day. He believed very few extra mon would be 
required in London on Sundays, and they could be ohosen from 
those who had another day of rest. Supporters of the move- 
ment cited provincial towns where museums were opened on 
Sundays, but Government were* not directly responsible for 
that fact; but Her Majesty’s Government were directly 
responsible for what was done in our Indian possessions, and 
he found that in Calcutta the Great Indian Museum was open 
free to the public on Sundays. Of course it might be said that 
those employed there were not Christians. But that course 
could bo adopted in this country if necessary. British subjects, 
eithor Muhammadans or Jows, could bo had as volunteer 
guardians on Sundays, or at the cost of a few shillings each. 

March 12 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE BEHAR OPIUM AGENCY. 

Mr. Arthur Pease asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the Government had any information as to the pro- 
gress mado by tho Government of India in arranging that tfio 
Behar Opium Agency should as tho Benares Agency already 
does, deal direct with the cultivators of opium instead of 
dealing through middlemen. 

Lord George Hamilton : The latest report from the Board 
of Revenue dated February, 1896, shows that tho plan of 
dealiug direct with opium rayats is being tried this season, at 
the time of making payments, in selected subdivisions of the 
Behar Opium Agency. 

As soon as experience has been gained of the new system, 
both by rayats and opium revenue officials, it can be introduced 
gradually into the whole agency. 

SURGEON-MAJOR SMITH. 

Sir IIknry Fowler asked tho Secretary of State for India, 
whether his attention had been called to the statement in the 
Standard of the 1 0th* March, as to tho ease of Surgeon Major 
Clarence Smith : 

Whether the allegations contained in that statement with 
respect to the gravity of the otfenco charged against Surgeon 
Major Smith, the action of the Government of Madras and of 
the late Secretary of State were correct ; 

And, whether he would lay upon the Table of the House the 
Report of the Commission appointed by the late Secretary of 
State to investigate this case. 

Lord George Hamilton : The offence for which Surgeon 
Major Smith was required to retire from tho Service was moro 
serious than would be gathered from tho article alluded to, and 
there was on that point no difference of opinion whatever 
between the right honourable gentleman and myself. 

A Commission bad been appointed before I took office to 
enquire into the accuracy of tho allegations made and their 
report was only received a short time back. Tho delay that 
thus occurred iu settling the case resulted in a postponement 
of the date of the retirement of the officer in question, whioh 
secured him, according to tho existing regulations certain 
advantages in respect of pension. 

It would be contrary to the practice both of the War Office 
and of the India Office to make public any papers affecting the 
conduct of an officer upon whom the Secretary of State has 
passed orders, and I am not prepared to depart from that 
practice in this case. 


March ISth, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE “CAT” IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Sir Charles Dilxe asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether flogging by the British cat-o’ -nine-tails still continued 
in the native army in India. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : The instances of flogging in the 
native army are of rare exo^ption, and average about one iu 
2,000 annually, but I understand the non. gentleman ha< 
correctly described the instrument whioh i# used On thole very 
exceptional occasions. 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 

Sir‘H. Havelock -Allan, seconding Sir J. Colomb’s motiou 
with’reforenoe to the Army Estimates, said : Circumstances 
had again arisen on the south-eastern frontier of India, where 
the gradual advanoe of another friendly power had planed our 
frontiers oo-terminoua with the frontiers of Franco, Siam, and 
China. He said without hesitation that all those circumstances 
taken together constituted the strongest justification for the 
motion of his hon. friend, and of .the endeavour ho had made 
to see the people of this country taken into the confidence of 
the authorities on a question which excited little attention, but 
if it did exoite the attention it deserved would place our army 
on the same footing in popular favour as our navy was at 
present. If those questions were to assume an acute form, 
and to resolve themselves into a demonstration on the northorn 
frontier of India, what would our position bo? Out of the 
available foroe we had in this country there would bo required 
at less than a month’s notice a reinforcement of our Indian 
foroe of 60,000 men. Lord Roberts and others wero of opinion 
that the available foroe in India for operations on the north- 
west frontier would not exceed 60,000 meu in two army corps 
at Peshawar and Quotta. If, therefore, any demonstration 
should be made against our Indian frontier, wo should be 
obliged immediately to send at least 60,000 men to reinforce 
our garrisons in India. As to the south-eastern fronfcior— 
Burrna, Siam, and the provinces of the Chiuese Empire— ii 
might happen that it would bo necessary to reinforce our armies 
in Burma, the Straits Settlements, and China hy at least 
10,000 mou. Wo might also hoar of certain contingencies 
calling for the reinforcement of our forces in Egypt to the 
extent of 10,000 mon. Out of the disposable force wo might 
at any time be called upon at a month’s notice to send 60,000 
to India, 10,000 to Egypt, 10,000 to coaling stations, and com- 
munications in the Straits of Malacca and the Eastern Seas. 
What, then, became of the one army corps which they were 
told successive Secretaries for War had carefully prepared and 
elaborated. That army corps would bo absorbed three times 
over. Those who had closely examined tho military aspect, of 
our needs said, that in order to put this country in a position to 
support its military interests abroad, threo army corps, or 
90,U00 men, ought to bo available for foreign service con- 
tingencies. Two of the army corps should be complete, and 
the third should be available for completion, say in two months. 
What they asked for, therefore, was not an increase of expendi- 
ture, but a better adaptation of moans to an end through 
better organisation. 


March 1 Gih. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Mr. Maclban asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir J. Westland, the Finance Minister of India, had accepted 
as correct the estimate of the Bombay Millownurs’ Association 
that the recent modification of the Cotton Duties involved an 
increase of the excise levied in India from seven to eighteen 
lakhs of rupees. 

Lord George Hamilton : Sir James Westland is reported to 
have said, in the debate of the 3rd of February, that he 
accepted these figures for present purposes, but that thoy in 
no way affected the principle of the Bill under discussion, viz., 
that of absolute equality of treatment. The report of this 
debate, together with othflr papors on tho same subject, will 
shortly bo ready for distribution. 


THE HEMT DRUG COMMISSION. 

Mr Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to a Bill to amend the 
Exoise Aot, 1881, which had beeh introduced into the Legis- 
lative Council of India by Sir James Westland, purporting to 
give legislative effect to the recommendations of the Indian 
Hemp Drug Commission, appointed in consequence of a motion 

of thfe House : . 

Whether he was aware that this Bill proposed to grant the 
power to license hemp drugs in Burma, where it had hitherto 
been prohibited; that Sir James Westland, in his speech 
introducing the BiU, stated that tho Government did not 
propose, even if these powers were enacted, to make any 
alteration in the system of administration of hemp drugs in 
Wt Mrtwrlno*: that the Commisdonsrs unanimously reported 


that there ought to be a five tola maximum limit of possession 
of the drug all over India ; and that this provision was not 
included in the Bill : 

And whether lie would examine this Bill in connexion with 
the Report and recommendations of the Commission. 

Lord George Hamilton: Tho amending Bill to which the 
hon. member refers was introduced to give effect to the 
restrictive suggestions of the Hemp Drugs Commission, and 
that object will lie kept in view. 

As regards Burma, the existing law givos powers as to 
granting licences for* the growth, preparation, and possession 
of ganja, which arc not now exercised. The amending Bill 
introduces no change in thiH respect, and it is not proposed to 
make any use at present of these powers. 

As regards the rest of India, I am advised that this Bill does 
not altor the existing law, under which five tolas is fixed as 
the limit for tho retail sale of ganja ; and it renews the provi- 
sion that no unlicensed person may have in his possession more 
than that quantity of tho drug. 

ARMY PENSIONS. 

Mr. 1). Maoaleesk asked the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office if ho hud received an application from Patrick Bryan, of 
Smithbarough, county Monaghan, for a small increase of 

S msion ; and, considering that. Bryan served in the 46th 
egimeut in the Crimea and gained a medal and clasp, and 
also served in India during the Mutiny, altogether for eighteen 
years on foreign service, and that he was now over sixty years 
of age, and unable, owing to a recent, serious accident, to 
perform any labour to assist him in supporting himself and his 
wife, whether the War Office authorities oould Hee their way 
to accede to his request for an increase of pension. 

Mr. Powell -Williams : Patrick Bryan was awarded the 
pension authorised by the regulation for his service at the time 
of his discharge from the army, and there is no regulation 
which enables pensions to be revised on grounds unconnected 
with military service. 

SU PFLY. -ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Sir C. Dilke, in the course of his spooch upon the vote for 
army pay and allowances, said : When the presont Govern- 
ment came into office there was a wide and searching discussion 
of the whole principles of army administration, and two large 
questions were raised to which the .Government turned their 
immediate attention— namely, War Office administration and 
Cabinet responsibility in connexion with national defence. 
From the statement of the Under Secretary for War it appeared 
that War Office administration had been developed on the lines 
of the scheme laid before the House last August. But he him- 
self was far from satisfied with it in the form it had assumed, 
and they did not sec in tho Army or Navy Estimates any 
evidence that up to the present time the matter had been 
thoroughly considered. It was true that we had a new Com- 
mander-in- Chief, that the Government had not been in office 
long, and that the Cabinet Committee on Defence had not long 
been constituted, and that it would be a mistake to change too 
suddenly the principles on which the defence of the country 
had been conducted in tho past. But next year they would 
expect to see in tho Army and Navy Estimates more evidence 
that the matter had been thoroughly considered. The expendi- 
ture of tho country on land forces, taking England and India 
into account- for the problems of the British army could not 
be effectively considered unless the Indian army was taken 
into account— had been £36,260,000, and the Undor Secretary 
said this was larger than the expenditure of any other power. 
But for the £36,250,000— and the sum would be larger next 
year— we did not attain such results as, iu the absence of con- 
scription, we should look for here and in India. Here we 
seemed to fall between two stools. We had confessedly no 
army in this country at present that oould hope successfullyto 
resist invasion by armies organised on a Continental scale. We 
spent a good deal of money on our land forces without obtain- 
ing for tiie money we spent an army which would enable us to 
resist invasion supposing our fleet failed. We failed not in the 
numbers of men but in the organisation of those men. We 
failed in tactics, iu artillery, ana the practice of our generals 

in command Last year he said that what had been 

done in Belgium might be an example to us. In Belgium 
there were eight cavalry regiments in eight stations, chiefly 
manufacturing towns, and the regiments had fregnoweatadad 
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in two stations at two towns. He earnestly hoped that the 
Government might bo working in this direction, and that the 
small detachments in manufacturing towns might be grouped 
together in plaeos where they could get real cavalry training, 
as they did in India. 

Sir H Campbell-Bannerman said that in making a com- 
parison between this country and Germany, the right hon. 
gentleman, the member for the Forest of Dean did not keep in 
view two important facts — one, that in Germany ooDSoription 
took men away from the ordinary work of the country at the 
very best time of their life and when they were most useful to 
society. (Hear, hear.) If he were to assess that considera- 
tion in money it would be difficult to say what the effect 
would bo iu comparison as to cost. The other fact was 
that the same principle which applied to conscription, placed 
the whole civil community in Germany practically at the 
disposal of the army. In Germany the country was adapted 
to the needs of the army, whereas in England, the army was 
adapted to the needs of the country. (Hear, hear.) The same 
consideration should be taken into account iu regard to the 
manoeuvres on a krgo scale. In this country we had to pass a 
Bill and set up a Committee to assess damages and consider 
rights and prejudices of the goueral community, whereas in 
Germany, the troops could march straight across country 
without any obstacle or difficulty. If they took into consider- 
ation the additional cost imposed on this country for its defence, 
and the fact that we had to garrison India and the colonies, 
that also made a material difference comparod with Germany, 
whioh was exempt from such demands. All those facta 
showed that it was impossible to havo an accurate comparison ; 
but, as he had frequently said, our estimates had, at any rate, 
this advantage — that they brought under the notice of the 
House and the country, almost the whole of the cost of our 
military system, and he was not aware that any foreign esti- 
mates even professed to do anything of the sort. 

Mr. H. O. Abnold-Forsteb said that he had asked a ques- 
tion with reference to the howitzers manufactured for the 
Indian and Home Governments. He had pointed out that we 
are making a 5 4 inch howitzer for India at Bombay, and a 5 
inoh howitzer at Woolwich for the use of the Home and 
Colonial army, but the answer he had received did not seem to 
him to be a very serious one. It was said that the howitzer in 
India was intendod to break down walla, while the howitzor in 
Europe was intended for a different purpose. It was pointed 
out that they would be harnessed with bullocks in India and 
with horses in Europe. That was hardly afi answer to the 
question. The fact was that the howitzer had not been really 
designed as part of a plan, but had been produced as the result 
of a pure blunder. Sixteen guns had been made for India, and 
no more would be made. Those guns would be dragged by 
horses in India, but as the howitzers were in India and as 
ammunition would havo to follow them everywhere oonfusion 
would result until the guns were withdrawn. Taken with 
other facts this was very important. We had got into such a 
wilderness with regard to the typeB of guns that he did not 
know how wo should be able to extricate ourselves from the 

difficulty The Ordnance Committee had misled them 

over and over again. It misled them absolutely with regard 
to the navy, amd they saw now the confusion it had left them 
in in regard to their land guns. Here was the last instance, 
and he would respectfully suggest to the Under Secretary that 
he might possibly recommend that this error might bo cancelled, 
and that instead of sending these four batteries of 5-4 inch 
howitzers cruising about in India— there was not another gun 
in the whole of the British empire, on sea or on land, which 
- would take that projectile— he might regard it as a bad debt, 
stop the making of the pattern at Woolwich, and take the first 
step in the direction of uniformity of ammunition and type 
of gun. 


March 17 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

Kammalahi of Southern India.— petition from Madras, for 
M&eea of grievances ; to lie npon the Table. 

PELAYOF PENSIONS. 

'• ashed the Seari fcur .of 'State for Indi* , 


whether his attention had been called to the great delay which 
repeatedly occurred in the admission of officers in the Indian 
Civil Servioe, formerly olassed as unoovenanted, to their 
pensions at the end of their leave at home, and the consequent 
hardship on men who had retired, owing to the inability of the 
India Office to pay them their pensions until notified of the 
amount from India : 

And whether, if the Indian Government could not be indneed 
to adopt measures to fix and report the amount of pension 
previously to notified retirements, or coincidently with retire- 
ment, it could be arranged that snoh retired officers who had 
arrived in this country might draw a certain proportion of 
their pensions based on the record of tho length and character 
of their services, or whether he would consider whpt steps 
could be taken to remedy the inconvenience. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : I am sorry to say that delay does 
occasionally occur, but in most cases it is owing to the fact that 
the offioer in question has applied for a apodal pension, which 
it is not in the power of the audit officers to pass without 
special authority. 

Kules have been laid down in India for the expross purpose 
of accelerating, as far as possible, the payment of pensions, 
especially in cases where there is some doubt as to the proper 
amount of the pension ; and the India Office, in such cases, 
pays promptly a provisional sum, subject to adjustment 
afterwards. 


OFFICERS ON THE GENERAL LIST. 

Sir Seymour KtNO asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether he could state how muny men of the surviving 
officers of the general list, Indian army, signed tho declaration 
that their appointments wero to be “ subject to any alterations 
that might bo subsequently ordered in tho conditions of 
service:” 

And, whether he would state the procise date on which tho 
declaration was first actually signed by a cadet on appointment. 

Lord George Hamilton : Of the officers now on the general 
list, eleven filled up the old form of nomination which did not 
contain the question referred to by my honourable friend ; 
there were in India at tho time of their appointment, and it is 
not known what form they signed ; the remaining fifty-five 
signed the now form. 

The 17th December, 1858, is the date on whioh the new 
form was first signed by a cadet. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Sir Seymour Kino asked the Secrotary of State for India 
whether he was pledged to give the concession for the Grand 
Chord Line, viz., from Mogulserai to Barakar, to the East 
India Railway Company : 

Whether he had granted to tho East India Railway Company 
a concession to build from Mogulserai to Chergotty : 

Whether ho was aware of the strong feeling, repeatedly ex- 
pressed through the Chamber of Commerce and otherwise, 
entertained by the mercantile community of Calcutta against 
granting the East India Railway Company a perpetual 
monopoly of tho traffic between that port and Oudh, the North- 
West Provinces, and the Punjab : 

And, whether he would, in deference to that feeling, 
arrange with the Bengal and Nagpur Railway Oompauv, or 
some other line, to give an alternative route from Mogulserai 
into Calcutta. 

Lord Geoboe Hamilton : It has been determined that the 
Chord Line between Mogulserai and Barakar shall, when 
constructed, bo part of the East India Railway system, and 
the construction of a line from Mogulserai bv Chergotty to 
Gya, forming the first instalment of the Chord Line, has 
accordingly been entrusted to the East India Railway Company. 
The opinions of the mercantile communities in India have been 
communicated from time to time to the Government of India, 
and to the Secretary of State, and have been dnly considered, 
together with the other ciroumstanoes of the case ; but there is 
no present intention of constructing any line between Mogul* 
serai and Calcutta other than that whioh I have mentioned. 


BIMETALLISM, 
Reference was made to India 'ty 
ebate on H. W 
louse ‘to ofppinkm that the 
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gold And silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has 
proved injurious to the beet ‘interests of this country, and 
urges upon the Government the advisability of doing all m 
their 'power to secure by international agreement a stable 
monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” 


agricultural products from silver using countries arc now only 
2 por cent of the total amount of agricultural produce im- 
ported into this country, which competes with agricultural 
pro luc i grown at home, and the Indian harvests cannot be - 
both from the varying amount of their exportation, and from 


hh^h, said :^th® totaTamount that could 1* « 


potent a factor in determining the price of wheat in the world 
as the harvests, for instanco, of Russia or of tho Argentine 
Republic. 1 find that in tho year 1894 only half the amount 
of wheat was exported from British India that was exported 
in the previous year ; and I dud that tho amount exported 
iu 1891 was very little higher than the amount oxported in 
1877, when silver was nearly double the price at which it stood 
in 1894. (Cheers.) My lion, friend, who seconded this motion 
said a good ileal about tho effect of the low priee of silver in 
silver- using countries in tho Kant upon the competition of 
those countries with Lancashire. I think he referred mainly, 
if not entirely, to the cutton industry of Lancashire. I very 
much question whether other trades have complained of this 
competition, and if they have not I should very much like to 
know why. Why is it, that tho cotton industry of Lancashire 
is the particular trade that complains of this competition, 
because if there is this great importance attached to the bounty 
that may be duo to the fall in the value of silver, surely it 
would apply to other trades besides the cotton industry ? But 
this, at any rate, I helievo to he the fact, that the cotton 
industry of Lancashire is not quite expiring. I am informed 
that the number of spindles and looms is increasing in Lanoa- 
shire. 

Mr. Gkokoe Wiutixkv : It is vory much less. 

Sir Michael Hicks- Brack : That is the information that 
has reached mo. 1 am also informed that the wages of the 
operatives employed in the cotton industry aro better than 

th Mr W (l! Whitkley . They aro 10 per (Mint, below the standard 
list 

Sir Michael Hicks - Be A on : I believe the fact is that 
more of tho profits of the industry go into tho pockets of 

aiwl Indian millownerw are being forced to acknowledge her tl.o operatives than More , and lorn to pwtete of ^ 9 

• ' * 1 ' “ - - nations masters. That might, be a fact to be regretted it it led masters 

to abandon the cotton industry. But why should they aban- 
don the cotton industry r Is the trade with silver countries in 
the Lancashire cotton trade a losing one? If it is, I am 
curious to know why our exports of cotton goods to these 


The other great danger — and he believed it to be the greater of 
the two— was the competition of silver using countries with 
gold using countries. The yellow man with the white money 
was against the white man with the yollow money . The Hast 
— Japan especially, and China to some extent— were advancing 
by leaps and bounds, under the artificial stimulus of depreci- 
ated silver, in the making of all kinds of articles, and thus 
coming into competition with us in neutral markets, certainly 
in silver-using lands, and even in our own country. That 
was the great danger we would have to face if there was not 
established a stable monetary par of exchange between gold 
and silver, the competition of silver- using countries which 
would force our industries into a state of depression from 
which it would bo very difficult to raise them. He would 
venture to give the House one concrete ease of this sevoro 
competition. This was an extract from a report by a gentle- 
man who had had great experience in the Hast : “1 have hero 
before me, for instance, a Japan-made shirt. It is of good 
quality, hand-made. That shirt cost two dollars. In tho 
days of tho four-shilling dollar, therefore, to go no further 
back, it would have cost eight shillings, could not have 
competed with an English -made one, and would have no 
e xis tence. It still costs two dollars ; but the fall of the dollar 
to two shillings reduces its equivalent cost in English money 
to four shillings, and it cannot be made in England at that 
price.” The Time*, which was not very favourable to 
bimetallism, which was rathor disposed to think that bi- 
metallists were complaining vory much of a condition of things 
that was not justified by facts, published on October 28th, 

1 89*^, a special article on “Indian Affairs,” which said : “ As 
European statesmen are now compelled to recognise in .Japan 
a predominant factor in Eastern politics, so British capitalists 
and Indian millowners are being forced to ack ,w ”* r1 “' ,,r ‘* 
successes in tho great commercial struggle of tho 
India enters on the struggle with her mints closed and with 
the mints of Japan open. The avowed object of the closing of 
tho Indian mints is to create an artificial scarcity of coin in 
India and to give to the rupee an artificial value. We havo 
from the first pointed out the economic dangers incident to 
this experiment. In proportion as tho artificial appreciation 
of the rupee' affords permanent relief to Indian official finance 
in regard to gold obligations, it lays a permanent burden 
upon Indian production in tho competition with silver- using 
v countries.” The writer wont on to say: “One does not 
require to believe in bimetallism in order to recognise tho 
enormous advantages which the manufacturers in a silver 
country enjoy in competing with gold countries.” That was 
the groat danger that lav before us if a monetary par of 
exohange between gold aud silver was not established. 

Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, in the course of his speech said : 
May not there be a reason for this fall in prices which has 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with any question of the 
appreciation of gold ? Surely the fall has been, as Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Smith said in this House nine years ago, in the 
articles in which tho production is practically unlimited, and 
not in the articles of which the production is practically 
limited. Tho fact is this^that the fall iu these articles is due 
to foreign competition— (chefera) — and foreign competition is 
due, first, to peace, which has enabled greater industry to bo 
used in their production; secondly, to the more efficient use of 
oapital ; thirdly, perhaps to the use of the telegraph ; fourthly, 
to the vast extension of railways in new countries— in 
America, in the Argentire Republic, in Russia, and in India 

whioh has brought the produce of these countries to tho sea ; 

lastly, and perhaps most of all, to the wonderful improvements 
in our mercantile marine, in the size of ships, in the cheapness 
of the working of marine engines, so that, m fact, the harvests 


silver -using countries is increasing by a percentage three 
times as la^e us the percentage of increase in the trade 
between Lancashire and other countries that are not silver- 
using. (Hoar, hear.) 1 do not wish at all to underrate the 
importance, whatever it may be, of the fall in silver in 
tho competition between Lancashire and the East in this 
matter but 1 believe the daugor of tho competition — and I 
believe it to be a very real danger -is more due to other causes. 
1 believe it is due, in the first place, to the fact that the cotton is 
nearer at hand there , in the seeond plaoo, the fact that the 
market is on tho spot: in the third place -and by far the 
greatest of all -to the extromo cheapness of the labour. That 
labour is probably made more cheap by the effect of the bounty 
on tho fall in silver, and, therefore, the competition becomes 
harder. I admit to that extent that the fall m silver has been 
an evil Tho fluctuations in the value between silver and gold 
have also been an evil owing to the difficulties which thoy have 
caused in tho rate of exchange between gold-using and silver- 
using countries. We may wish, all of us, that there will be 
onlv one standard iu the whole civilised world ; but I am afraid 
that is a dream that is not likely to be realised. But even the 
iufluonoe, injurious though it may be, on oommeroe, of the 
fluctuations of tho rate of exchange has certainly been 
minimised by tho operations of the exchange banks. What, 
after all, is the great difficulty in this question as it affeote 
ourselves, is the influence of the fall in silver upon the fortunes 
of our great dependency of India. I think it has always been 
admitted by aU parties in this House, that the neat fall of 
silver has been a serious evil and difficulty to the Government 


of the working of marine engines, so that, in laot, toe narvesu. V” a few years ago the Government of India took the . 

of the world ban now be brought from the places where they of Iuffia A few ycara^o we^ove^ 

.Tshver. It has often boon argped that the fall iu But there was tins remark 
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India now has nn inconvertible, appreciated currency. (Hear, 
hear.) That is not a position — however much relief it may 
have given for a time to the Government, of India - which, I 
think, can be held to be a satisfactory or final solution of this 
great question. (Cheers.) I therefore do believe that, in the 
matters which I have alluded to, there are, as this motion 
states, eviltf affect in i: this country and our Indian empire in the 
present low value of silver, and we are perfectly ready, as wc 
have always been to join with foreign countries in a conference 
as to the best way in which those evils may be alleviated Hut 
I would wish to say that there was a part, of tho empire which 
is not included in tho United Kingdom, and which is not 
included in India, which has great interests in this matter 
besides ourselves. T refer to our Colonial empire. (Hoar, 
hear.) We have in the United Kingdom a population of 
38,000,000. Our colonies have a population of *20,. '>00, 000. 
Of these no less than 15,500,000 are on the basis of a gold 
standard, with imports and exports, in 1893, of €227.500,000 
— four-fifths of tho total colonial foreign trade. That includes 
all the great self-governing colonies, and the bulk of the Crown 
colonies. On the other hand, there are silver currency colonies, 
containing a population of 1,500,000 and with a trade of 
£48,^00,000 ; and thero are colonies with the peculiar rupeo 
currency of India, containing a population of 3.500,000, and 
with a trade of €12,000,000. It is obvious that, in dealing 
with this question, the interests of our gold-standard colouics 
cannot and ought, not to be neglected. (Cheers . And let the 
House remember that each and everyone of these colonies, 
whether it l>e a self-governing colony or a Crow n colony, is, 
and J think always has been perfeetlyfreetoihoo.se its own 
currency for itself. Therefore, vast as the population of India 
is, great as arc the interests of our Indian empire, jou have, 1 
will venture to contend, even apart from the ITuted Kingdom, 
enormous interests cn the other side. (Hear, hear ) What is 
tho policy which, as a Government, we intend to pursue ? As 
I have said, we are willing, we are anxious, seeing that there 
are evils in the present low value of silver, and in the fluctua- 
tions in the value of the two metals, to enter into a conference, 
or into negotiations, which certainly T believe at the present 
stage would be much better than a conference, with other 
countries upon this subject, but we arc not prepared to 
abandou the gold st mdard in the United Kingdom. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr. .T. M. Macj.f.an, in the course of his speech, said : The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to indicate Unit poor India 
was to be stretched out on the rack again aim vivisected for 
the benefit of tho rest of mankind. He said that everybody 
agreed that the depreciation of silver had been a very great 
misfortune for India. They all agreed that it had been a great, 
inconvenience to the Indian Government, but, he demurred 
entirely to the proposition that it had been a calamity for the 
people of India or for the trade of that country generally. He 
regretted very much the experiment of closing the mints, for 
that was really giving eneouargemeut to speculation in silver, 
and he feared that if another change was now introduced it 
would only lead to more gambling of the same kind. India 
had fully recovered from the effects of the closing of her mints. 
There had been a very remarkable expansion in the circulation 
of currency notes, which bad 1 a ken, to a great degree, the 
place of rupees, and there had also been a large number of 
rupees brought into circulation from the hoards accumulated 
in India through many centuries. Tn that way the need <»f 
the country for a large currency had been supplied, and he did 
not think India was likely to* be the gainer by auy bargain 
that might be made for the opening of the Indian mints on 
condition that the Latin Union re-opened their mints. Tho 
hon. baronet the member for Manchester, being apparently 
gravelled for lack of matter, was kiucl enough to make a 
personal attack on him (Mr. Maclean), referring to a paper 
which he road fifteen years ago at the Society of Arts, in which 
he believed he stated, for the first time in Eugland, it was 
a great mistake to suppose that, although the Government of 
India lost money on remittances to this country, that India, as 
a country, was adversely affected by bimetallism. IIo had 
started tWs question in India foe some years, where it was 
a popular subject for discussion long before it was adopted in 
this country. Speaking generally, he should say the study of 
was a fascinating intellectual exercise for people 
of subtle minds with a strong taste for paradox. He was not 
offcmetaphyefcjftl *um of mind himself, but he confessed the 
Iwl gveat attractions for him, and coming fresh from 


India, where his business experience had been acquired, he 
devoted his paper mainly to the Indian aspect of the ease, 
indicating his belief, towards the end, that what India gained 
hail perhaps been lost by England. There were probably very 
few lion, members who could say that all the opinions of fifteen 
years ago were those which were held by them at tho present 
moment, and lie thought it some advantage to a man to have 
been aide to survey the subject from different points of view. 
As he gained greater experience and knowledge of the course 
of trade of this country he eertniuly changed his opinion on 
this point, and he guarded himself to tho extent that he said 
bimetallism was possible if they had a stable ratio agreed to by 
all countries and if the Government took under their own 
control the production of tl.o silver in the iuinos, thereby 
making a Government monopoly of it. Thoso two conditions 
were impracticable and could not be carried out. 

Mr. S. Smith, in the course of his speech, said : Ho quite 
admitted that tho present price of silver was not a proper 
price, aud that it would never have fallen to 30d. but for the 
demonetisation and the closing of the mints. But Btill it was 
there, and the trude of the world hail adjusted itself to its 
present position, and he did think that the nations that really 
desired to re-establish silver must do it at some different ratio. 
If asked his opinion ns to the proper ratio, ho should like to hoc 
it at a parity witli Is. Id. for the rupee, which was the 
arrangement made when the mints wore closed in India. 
Everyone knew that for twenty years the Indian Government 
had been struggling with financial difficulties, owing to the 
fluctuations in exchange and the immense fall in the value of 
the rupee. But he wanted to call attention to one great evil 
which had resulted from this state of things— that was the 
closing of the mints, which he believed was inevitable under 
the circumstances. He wished to point, out that it. was a very 
unfortunate thing that wo required in India an artificial 
currency in place of an automatic currency; in other wordR, 
the value of the rupee iu India was the metal of the coin, just 
as the value of the sovereign was the metal which represented 
it. We hail been obliged to go in for an artificial currency, 
and now the rupeo bad increased in value to 20 per cent, more 
than the silver which composed it. There was a groat danger 
of illicit coining. Indeed, he thought it was impossible to 
prevent rupees being smuggled into a country of so vast an 
extent as India, with many native States aud so extended 
a seaboard, so long as an artificial value attached to the coins. 
The hon. member for Cardiff made a great deal of the activity 
of machine-makers in Oldham and Lancashire as a proof that 
the cotton industry was increasing. It was perfectly true that 
nearly all the machinery made in Lancashire went to foreign 
eotmtrhs. There had been an immense demand for machinery 
for India, China, and Japan, and from all he could learn our 
great competitor in the future would be Japan. Undoubtedly 
one of the reasons which gave Japan a great advantage was 
that she was a silver country, and that, the cost of production 
was much less than in Lancashire, which worked on the gold 
currency. That was the point to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer addressed his very able speech. It had been plain 
to him for many years that this country could not- change its 
gold standard. Ho must admit that the difficulties were 
insuperable. Cong habit, long tradition, the violent preju- 
dices of the moneyed classes, and many other reasons, made it 
impossible that this country could give up its gold standard. 
That was no reason, however, why wo should not give any 
help we could to other countries which had not anything like 
tho reasons wo had against setting up a bimetallic system. He 
believed in Germany a very little amount of encouragement 
would have a good effect, whilo in America the two sides were 
almost balanced, and a vory little aid from this country might 
create a movement in favour of the bimetallic system. The 
great aid we could give was undoubtedly tho reopening of the 
Indian mints, which was a very large undertaking, seeing 
that they would probably take about one -fourth or one-third 
of the entire silver production. He thought it was coming to 
be understood by the Powers of Europe that this was about as 
much as they could expect the British Empire to do. 

Mr. G. Whitrley, in the course of his speech said:— The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked how it was that the 
Lancashire cotton trade, of all trades in the United Kingdom, 
suffered so much from the appreciation of gold. It was 
because the export of cotton goals from Lancashire to Lidia 
amounted to 62 per cent, of the total export of goods from 
this country., In the face of. tbe serious oompefitlon in India 
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it was so wonder that Lancashire ttos the first to cry out. . . . 
It 'was urged egairst. bimetallists that they were playing tlie 
game of silver-producing nations of the world, and of those 
countries which had largo stools of silver, and the question 
was asked whether wo wore going to constitute England the 
dumping ground for those nations. Tho United States pos- 
sessed in sterling value 131 millions of silver as against 130 
millions of gold. What advantngo would the United States 
derive from bimetallism over the general average of mankind ? 
In India there were 590 millions worth of silver, or more than 
one-sixth of the total production of the world during the last 
400 years. When hen. members spoke of the possibility of 
our markets being flooded with silver they overlooked tho 
fact that we were tho holders of one-third of the silver of the 
world, so that we could shoot it into other countries as much 
as they could shoot it into this. 

Mr. J. Kenyon, in the eourso of his speech, said Tho 
hon. member for Stockport had argued that large quantities of 
silver would he sent to this country from the United States 
and that wo should receive a benefit by sending over mer- 
chandise in exchange. Our experience of the United States 
would not support the conclusions of the hon. member ; the 
people of the United States were quite ready to get as much .'is 
they could for their silver or raw material without considering 
tho people to whom they sent either. Those who had not 
looked into flu* facts would bo surprised to hear that out of the 
£150,000,000 only £3,100,000 came from silver-using count lies 
while £1 1 7,000,000 came from those using either gold or in- 
convertible paper. It was not the fall in silver, but the 
fall in freights and the enoimous development, of railways t hat 
brought this increase of competition. The countries which 
sent us such great supplies of wheat were the United States, 
Southern Russia, Argentina, and India. In 1870 India had 
5,000 miles of railways, she had now over 20,000 ; Southern 
Russia had 7,000, she had now 19,000 ; Argentina had 700, 
she had now 8,000 , the United States had 53,000. they had 
now 170,000. Taken tog el her, these four countries had m 
1870, 00,000 miles; they had now 223,000, an increase of 
157,000, which of course had opened up an immense teiritoiy. 
This was the true explanation, and the fall in silver laid really 
nothing, or hardly anything to do with it. . . lie saw no 
reason whatever for changing our currency, and overwhelming 
reasons against it. Was tho country as a whole suffering ? 
Were our trades and manufactures falling off ? CVrtainly not. 
As regarded India tho exports and imports, excluding Govern- 
ment stores and treasure amounted in 1»73 (in tens of rupees) to 
£57,000,000, and in 1893-91 to £110,000,000. And bow did 
we stand at homo r' As regarded the working ela-ses, in 1.875 
there were 38 paupers in every 1,000, now flute wtre only 23 , 
the average rate of wages had risen from £43 8s. in 1873 to 
£53 10s. in 1891. 

Mr. Ctfoboh Wtndiiah, in the course of his spec* h, said 
that, turning to the East, where silver and note paper was the 
currency, it would be found that, whereas tho Argentine 
premium on gold was 250 per cent., it was 100 per cent, at 
Bombay. What was true in India was true all ov« r the East. 
In that part of the worid the prices of labour had not incie is* d, 
and therefore, they could give their gold customers a reduction 
of 50 per cent. It was absurd to think that Lancashire by itH 
pluck uud industry could go on computing against places whole 
labour was cheap and which obtained the advantage of 50 per 

cent, profit when they «okl us rlieir goods lie did not 

believe that, the right luta. , gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would maintain for a moment that the more our 
exports fell off, the happier we should be. Jn order to show 
the results of tho existing system upon other industries ho 
would take the case of tin. At the Straits Settlements tin 
could now be sold for £<’>5 instead of £130, and it was stated 
that if silver continued io fall, those Setthmeuts would be able 
to shut up every tin mine in Europe. Then again, with regard 
to coal, the cost of putting a ton of Japanese steam coal on 
board which used to bo lbs. was now only 8s. ; with regard to 
boots, Northampton had now lost tho contract, for supplying 
half the Indian army, in consequence of the fall in the price 
of silver. 

Sir W. IlARCOTJfcT, in the course of his speech, said : It is 
said that India Mid the silver-using countries have such an 
advantage in dealing with other silver- using countries, hut it 
i* a very remarkable thing that the exports of India are very 
2htie]i:Iai < ffei*.tO gold-using countries than they are to silver - 
Jt is alwr.a remarkable fact, and this is 


contrary to the whole bimetallic theory, that the proportionate 
increase in our trade was much larger to the silver-using 
countries than it. bus tren to the gold-using countries. (Hear, 
hear.) I find from the T'concmut of August 31st, 1895, that 
14 per cent, of the inciease of tho exports of the whole trade 
was to silver-using countries in 1873, and in 1896 it waB 
22 ptr cent. This I will say about India, and I think it is a 
warning which the House ought to take. It is a very frohmn 
•warning which is givai in the Report of the Royal Commission 
uptn this subject. You affiim that the present system of 
currency is favourable to the industiy of India. There is no 
doubt that is so. ft may be unfavourable to the Indian 
Government in the t-xthange upon the home payments here, aB 
we know it is. But your ease is that it is a stimulant to 
industries in India : that it. enables them to carry on trade 
which they did not carry on before. What is going to be the 
efi’i ot on India if this House is going to legislate deliberately 
with reference to the currency for the purposo of restraining 
and putting down those industries in India? The language 
held upon this suhjc ct in the Report of the Royal Commission 
is very well woithy of tho attention of the House. They Bay 
that the effect on the Indian mind of leading than to believe 
that one of the obpots of the change in the currency is to 
attack an industry winch you regard as a rival to your own is 
one which will naturally prcduce immense discontent there. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A. J. Bai iym it, in the course of his speech said The 
right hon. geuthman 'Sir W. Ilarcouit) told us that, holding 
as we do that, the pi cm nt condition of exchange between Eng- 
land and India a fb tided an artificial stimulus— a stimulus, he 
did not say autifirisl, though I think it is — to Indian manu- 
factures, we should ask what, would he thought of our policy 
by the Indian population if w r e deliberately adopted a new 
system under which that, stimulus to Indian manufactures 
would he put an < ml to. That might ho a good argument 
from sane points of \ iew , hut it is not from that of the right 
hon. gentleman, fa he whn a member of the Government 
which forced upon India an artifie ial currency, which tampered 
with Indian cum my. which tampered with the currency of 
200 millions of Her Majesty’s subjects for the deliberate, 
avowed, and openly e xj-ksshI purpose of raiding the value of 
the* iii pee above the* m.iikei price, with the inevitable result, in 
so far as it was mi-cel thus artificially, that the* stimulus to 
Indian exports would he* diminished. I think I am absolved 
fiom dealing with that argument when it proceeded from a 
gentleman lias done more Ilian anyone to prove its futility. 

. . . . The Chancellor of the Exe liequer recalled to the 
memory of the Hou»e the ludicrous fact that, at the present 
moment, w il Lin the limits of this one Empire*, men’s debts are 
measured by three different standards. They suffer from 
alteration by three different sets of causes, anel they are subject 
to vauations fiom inline noes arising fiom three different quar- 
ters. You have a gold standard iu this country, and a silver 
stanehuel in the Straits Settlements, and in those two countries 
the demand for gold and the elemanei for silver respectively 
depends on how (he debt which is to he liquidated was con- 
tracted. And in India there is a third standard. It is not a 
demand for gold or a demand for silver, hut a demand for that 
anomalous article invaded by the right hon. gentleman 
e>] -pohite, impeded by him on tho 200,000,000 of our fellow-sub- 
jects in India, and di tiering from both the gold and the silver 
standards. (Cheers ) Nothing shall persuaded me that it is in 
conformity with civilisation anel common sense that the oom- 
mereial werlel should long teilerate so inconvenient, cruel, and 
absurd a system. (( beers.) 

The resolution was ultimately agreed to without a division. 


March 19///. 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

T1TE CABUL TREATY. 

Sir William Wkddeubuhn asked the Secretary of State for 
Iudia, whether, when presenting to the House a copy of the 
Cabui Treaty, ho would also include co) ies of the communica- 
tions relating to it from the time when the agreement was 
drafted up to the time when the treaty was ratified and tho 
arrangements completed. 

Lord Geokge Hamilton: The arrangements fta delimita- 
tion arising out of the Qah vri^greeiaent are npt yet all opqa^ " 
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p^ete or ratified, bat when tbcee several agreements have been 
executed, I shall be glad to place copies of them on the Table. 

THE PATNA AND JHALAWAR CASES. 

Mr. Hepbebt Roberts ashed the Secretary of State for 
India, ■whether he was now in a position to place upon the 
Table papers relating to the suioine of the late Mfthftr&ja of 
Patna, and the deposition of the Mtib&rfija of Jbalawar. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : I have already informed the hon. 
member that I do not think it necessary to make any further 
enquiry as to the death of the late M&bferftja of Patna, nor do 
I propose to lay on the Table papers relating to this subject. 
As regards the M^hfirftja of Jhalawar, the report of the 
Government of India has not yet been received. When it 
arrives, I will consider what papers can he laid on the Table of 
the House. 

HOSPITALS AT ADEN. 

Mr. Moon asked the Secretary of State for Tndia whether he 
was aware that there was no trained nursing staff in any of 
the hospitals at Aden, so that the garrison there whs at a 
disadvantage compared with other garrisons under the Govern- 
ment of India ; and that one of such hospitals was a general 
European hospital, in charge of a civil surgeon, to which 
patients were brought from ships of all nations : 

Whether he would communicate with the Resident at Aden 
and request suggestions for remedying the above deficiency : 

And whether ho would ascertain the amount of support, given 
to the general hospital by mercantile shipping companies. 

Lord George Hamilton: I am aware of the facts stated by 
the hon. member, but I may observe that there arc' several 
garrisons in India to which no trained European nursing staff 
is attached. I will communicato with the Government of 
India as to the suggestions made by the hon. member. 


been able to identify in the reports of the Madras Revenue 
Board, while otbers appear to be incorrect! But I may add 
that the subject has been receiving much attention in Madras 
for some years past ; and the “number of revenue defaulters 
in Madras whose property, real and personal, was sold for 1 
arrears” had been reduced from 130,714 in 1883 to 10,116 in 
1890. 

March 20th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITURE.) 

On the motion of Sir Henry Fowler an Address was 
granted for a Return of the net income and expenditure of 
British India, under certain specified heads, for the eleven 
years from 1884 to 1894-5. 

March 23rd . 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

AMMUNITION IN INDIA. 

Colonel Lockwood asked the Secretary of State for India if 
the reserve of ammunition in India was mainly composed of 
black powder : 

And what per cent, o cartridges wero there of black powder 
over cordite. 

Lord O. Hamilton As oordito has not been issued to the 
Native army, tho reserve of ammunition in India is mainly 
composed of black powder. 

I am afraid I cannot say what is the percentage of such 
cartridges over those mado of cordite. 


LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT TN THE; 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Sir William Wedderbttbn asked the Seeretarv of State for 
India whether it was the fact, as stated in the Madras Land 
Revenue Reporta, that in the Madras Presidency, during the 
12 years 1879-80 to 1890-1. 850,628 tenants of the State had, 
for the collection of the land revenue, their lands sold by 
auction to the extent of 1,984,985 acres, and that of this area 
1,183,851 acres were bought in by the Government for want of 
bidders at the auctions : £ 

Whether, in the yearR 1890-91, 1891-2, 1892-3, and 1893-4, 
thennmber of State tenants thus sold up was 10,116, 11,118, 
12,400, and 14,198 respectively : 

Whether, in the year 1893-4, property, personal and real, of 
defaulting tenants, of the estimated value of 795,922 rupees, 
was put up to sale, and under forced sales realised only 
209,638 rupees ; and whether out of this amount property 
valued at 25,692 rupees was bought, in by the Government, for 
2,300 rupees : 

Whether, with reference to the evictions noticed in Sir 
Richard Temple’s speech on the Indian Budget in 1892, the 
Secietary of State in 1893 called upon the Madras Government, 
for a report, and whether that report had yet been received : 

Whether nearly 3^ million acres of assessed oulturable land 
were now lying waste in the Madras Presidency * 

Whether, in the year 1893-4, 6,374,303 notices of demand 
for land revenue were issued, and 209,517 notices for sale of 
property, and whether foes upon these notices were levied 
from defaulters : 

And, whether, looking to the above facts, he would cause 
special enquiry to he made with a view to an improved system 
of land revonue assessment and collection in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Lord George Hamilton: I cannot trace any reference to 
Madras evictions in the speech of my'right hon. friend, Sir 
Richard Temple, on the Indian Budget in 1892, but it is tho 
oase that my predecessor invited the Government of Madras to 
report whether some improvement could, not be introduced in 
the method of dealing with land revenue defaulters. I learn 
ItOQL- Madras that the Government are considering the matter 
gad hope to report shortly. When the report is received the 
Hotter will receive the careful attention of the Secretary of 
ittttein Council. 

vj do tt&yretoom to trouble the House with remarks on all 
question ; wm4 of those figures I have 


KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. Arthur Pease asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government had information as to recent military 
operations by the Afghans in Kafiristan : 

And whether they would make representations to tho 
Government, of the Amir with regard to the slaughter and 
enslavement of the Kafirs. 

Lord G. Hamtt/ion : I received intelligence early this month 
that the Sipah Salar had again left Asmar for the Wai Valley 
with a force, and that tho Ramgul Valley in the west of 
Kafiristan had been occupied after severe fighting by troops 
sent from Kabul. I have no later information which I can 
regard as trustworthy. 

In accordance with the undertaking which I gave on the 
3rd March, a communication was mado to the Viceroy, who 
will use any favourable opportunity of exercising his good 
offices on behalf of the Amir’s Kafir subjects ; but I am afraid 
that under tho circumstances I cannot promise more than this. 

March 24 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THK INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 

Mr. Hennikeb Heaton asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether he was aware that considerable dissatisfaction 
still existed among officers of the Indian Staff Corps in con- 
sequence of their supersession by the line : 

Whether he was aware that the concession of temporary rank 
to commandants and seconds in command of native regiments 
did not appreciablv prevent thoir supersession by the line 
(seeing that officers having permanent rank took precedence of 
all those serving with them having temporary rank of the 
same grade), while it created wholesale supersession among 
staff corps officers themselves : 

And, whether he would ask the War Office to reconsider the 
decision arrived at last year, so as to meet the views expressed 
bv Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the Government of India^ as 
shown in the Return presented to this House last Session, 
entitled East India (Staff Corps Officers). 

Lord G . Hamilton : No further representation from 
Government of India has been received Jfc* fpbject iqwl&n'i 
■ my fttetff reftr* jnf . 
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March 23rd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BRITISH SOLDIERS IN INDIA. 

Colonel Lockwood asked tho Secretary of State for War 
whether ho was in possession of facts confirming a statement 
from the Calcutta correspondent, which appeared in the Times 
of 18th March, that more than 3,000 British soldierR were 
constantly in hospital from venereal disease ; that the rate of 
admission to hospital from that cause had risen in 189/5 to 511 
per 1,000 ; and that out of a force of 70,000 men only 26,000 
had not suffered from it ; and whether the Commander-in - 
Chief in India had mode any representation on the subject. 

Mr. Bbodbick: The figures quoted in tho question are 
substantially aoourate. The subject is one whieh has been tho 
subject of representations at intervals by tho Comraander-in- 
Chief in India. 


. March 26 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITURE). 

In aocordauoe with tbo Address moved by Sir Henry 
Fowler on March 20th, a Rotum relative to East India 
(Inoome and Expenditure) was presented, and ordered to lie 
upon the Table. 


POSTAL * ORDERS. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing tho Postmaster- General, whether Postal Orders 
issued in tho United Kingdom were payable in Constantinople, 
Malta, and Gibraltar, but not in Australia, Canada, or other 
great oolonfes : 

Whother Postal Orders issued in India, tho Straits Settle- 
ments, and Newfoundland were payable in this country ; 
while Postal Orders issued in this country were not payable in 
India, the Straits Settlements, Newfoundland, Canada, South 
Africa, or India : ■ , . 

And whether, in pursuance of an intimation previously 
given, ho would consider the advisability of establishing a 
uniform exchange of Postal Orders between the Mother country 
fti ft AE ftttd dependencies^ 

tS^veai£v3mmk s* • 


that tho subject was engaging the Postmaster-General’s 
attention. 

MADRAS LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

Sir William Wedderrurn asked the Secrotary of State for 
India if he would giant a Return of eviotions, sales for 
recovery of land revenue, and other matters regarding the 
Madras land revenue administration in tho form in which 
notico had been given. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : I have not at present the informa- 
tion asked for by the hon. baronet, but if he wishes it, I will 
write to the Government of Madras and request them to 
furnish it. 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


Mr. Kimher asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
before making any international engagement on the subject of 
re-opening tho nidi an mints and keeping them open for free 
coinage 01 silver, he would give the House and country the 
opportunity of considering the proposals and their effect : 

And whether he could obtain information through any qf 
tho Govommont departments as to what was the amount of 
silver now lying idle in the treasuries of the United States, 
and of France and Germany respectively. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour : I should be unwilling to pledge the 
Government, on the subject, mentioned in the question. It will 
bo remembered that the principal alteration in our system 
which was promised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
relation to an international agreement had reference to the 
opening of the Indian mints. Now the Indian mints were 
closed without the consent of Parliament, and I do not know 
why Parliament should be consulted if the mints were again 
opened. With regard to the second paragraph, I have no 
omoial information at my disposal which would enable me to 
give with any feeling of security the question put to me by my 
hon. friend. But so far as I can make out, there are at 
present in the treasury of the United States ninety-six millions 
sterling of silver, against, which thore are notes in circulation 
for the whole amount, less eight millions. That is to say, 
there are eighty-eight millions of silver notes against ninety- 
six millions of silver in the treasury. In Germany there are 
no returns issued of which I am ablo to avail myself. Aa to , 
France, on March 19th last there were fifty millions of silver 
in the Bank of France, but notes were issued .against the , 
whole of tliis amount. 


Mr. Kimber : The right hon. gentleman has not answered 
my question as to whether, before entering into any migagfe* 
menfc, tho Government will give the House and the country 
an opportunity c^f eouaidering th^ -* ' “ - ■’ 

Mr. A, t, Balfour : I 
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moss always finds some opportunity for disoussing any matter 
©f interest. But I should not lias to pledge the Govern- 
ment to bring the question before the House before they 
arrived at a decision. 


March 27 ih. 

HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITURE). 
The Return presented yesterday, relative to East India 
(Inoome and Expenditure), was ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN MUTINY VETERANS. 

In the discussion of the Army Estimates, in Supply, on the 
vote for £1,367,800 for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, 
Colonel Mubbat asked whether there were any men who had 
served in the Crimea and Indian Mutiny still remaining who 
had not received a pension ? 

Mr. Bboduxcx said that as to Crimean and Indian Mutiny 
men, the present regulations had been drawn bo that un- 
doubtedly a considerable number of men who had served in the 
Crimea were necessarily excluded, but so far from it being the 
case that there were few of those old soldiers, he showed that 
at the last computation there were 16,000 of them still in 
existence. If they proceeded, however, to pension the whole 
number, it would entail a charge of something like a million. 
Eor that reason the War Office had gone as far as it could to 
induce the Treasury to meet the hardest cases, and those were 
now coming in at the rate of fifty to a hundred per month. 

Major Rifles suggested that it would be politic to enlarge 
the operation of the system which applied to the Crimean and 
Indian Mutiny men. Some of those men had failed to obtain 
allowances from the War Office, and the fact that some of 
those men were to be seen walking about the streets with 
medals begging their bread, he believed acted as a deterrent 
to recruiting. Hie system of oompassionate allowances was 
well enough as far as it went, but be submitted that it did not 
go far enough. 

Mr. Bbgdeicx said he should be only too glad to make any 
concession, but the difficulty wa*« that these men were all men 
who might have continued their service for pensions but bad 
not done so. The authorities had been mosty anxious to meet 
these hard cases, but to go beyond what bad been done at 
present was more than they could properly ask the Treasury to 
undertaka. 

* Sir H. Campbell -Bannebxan presumed that the large 
number of men quoted inoluded every man that could be 
counted. But a great many of these men had given but a 
smdll degree of service which oould be oalled Crimean or 
Mutiny service. Many of them had gone out to the Crimea 
or to India at the last moment, and had come back with- 
out seeing any servioe at all. He imagined that the reason 
why the compassionate allowances were established by his 
predecessor at the War Office, and a service of ten years made 
one of the conditions, was in order to be certain that the 
recipient had given some substantial servioe to the country. 
These “men all deliberately renounced the opportunity of 
sernng on for pension, and therefore they had really no legiti- 
mate claim on the Army Fund, but with the view of preventing 
the Bcandal of seeing men who had served substantially and 
well in the Crimea in distressed circumstances and banging 
about the streets, compassionate allowances were made. The 
limits of that fund had been stretched as far as possible, and if 
they went any further he thought- they might as well throw 
dpen the door and say that any long-sorvice man in the Army 
snOtild get a oompassionate allowance. 

. Jhe Vote waq agreed to. 


INDIAN COOLIES. 

On the vote on account for £10,3^0,000, Mr. J. A. Pease 
moved to. reduce the vote by £300 in egder to call attention to 
{heppUey of the Government on the East (toast of Africa in 
^ the question o$ slavery, , . 

v*,. ,{* .She course 4f the debate Ha Gsonai Ctojbov said : 

o think that. by a stroke, of the 


lations the Indian Government not only have it in their 
power, but they would be. most reluctant to allow Indian 
coolies to serve under Azpb employers. But even if this 
difficulty were overcome, you have all the questions arising out 
of the hiring of coolies, of their transportation, of the organisa- 
tion of free labour, of the condition of the buildings in which 
they are to live, of medioal supervision, and of hospitals for 
their careful tending. Yon have to see whether the employers 
could employ the men and l ny them their wages. There will 
be the further danger that ine large number of slaves who will 
take advantage of the abolition of the legal status may 
constitute a great temptation to the slave-owners on the main- 
land, and, whereas it can now be attempted, and with very 
remarkable success, to stop the importation of slaves from the 
mainland to the island, yon have a serious reflux in the 
opposite direction— from the island to the mainland. Again, 
the bulk of the planters are unfortunately In the hands of 
usurers, who act in the most extortionate manner. The bulk 
of the estates are heavily mortgaged, and, supposing you 
diminish the labour supply in the way £ have been speaking of, 
you would have these usurers in many oases foreclosing on the 
estates, and exacting, as far as they could, the utmost farthing. 
I submit we have no right to hand over a class, many of whom 
are exercising a legal right, to absolute ruin. 

The amendment was by leave withdrawn. 


THE SIAM AGREEMENT 
On the same vote Mr. Reginald McKenna called attention 
to affairs in Siam, with special reference to the recent Anglo- 
French declaration and its influence upon this country. He 
reminded the Committee of the position in 1893, when the 
treaty was entered into between France and Siam, by which a 
certain part of the latter country was surrendered to France. 
The Bntish Government, by means stronger than words, 
asserted its interest in the integrity of Siam. We sent more 
than one gunboat into Siamese waters, not only to protect 
British industry in Bangkok, but to demonstrate British 
interests in the integrity of Siam. He quoted a letter 
addressed by the Singapore Chambor of Commeroe to Lord 
Rosebery, warning the late Prime Minister that if the two 
provinces of Siem-rap and Patabang wero wrested from Siam, 
a serious blow would be dealt at our trade, and heavy duties 
would be imposed. The present Under Secretary, too, speak- 
ing in 1893, after a personal Visit, stated that the possession 
of the provinces was essential to Siam, and that the independ- 
ence and integrity of the country would be irretrievably 
injured if they were allowed: to pass into the hands of any 
foreign power. It was perfectly true, he said, that under the . 
Anglo-French declaration the provinces of Siem-rap and Pata- 
bang bad not been in so many words surrendered to France ; 
but, to show that they had been praetioally surrendered, he 
had only to point to the words of tho right hon. gentleman, 
the Under Secretary. He found that, in 1893, when the 
French were already in possession of the town of Chantabun, 
the right hon. gentleman was considerably afraid that the 
possession of Chantabun by the French would lead to the 
acquisition of thoso provinces by that oountry. Now, the 
position as it existed then, however bad it was, had at any 
rate thiB advantage for the Siamese, that the British Govern- 
ment had declared its interest in the integrity of Siam. But 
under the declaration in question, the British Government 
had withdrawn its interest in' the integrity of Siam as 
far as those two provinoes were concerned. A forecast made 
by the right horn gentleman that, if Great Britain did not 
preserve her interest in the integrity of Siam, those provinoes 
would be lost to her, appeared to have been verified. The 
right hon. gentleman used words in a prophetio sense when, 
speaking or the occupation of Chantabun, he said: U I, 
respectfully invite him (that was the late Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs) to keep his eye on Chantabun during the 
next few weeks and to pause . until it has been evacuated 
before he congratulates the Government and the House upon 
having saved those province*? fe* the Siamese Government, 
and upon the fact that the French and Siamese question has 
been satisfactorily settled.”’ :He appealed to the right 
hon. gentleman to explain that language, in viewof the J 
that die French had still notnv&easted Chantabun. Ee l ‘ 
i whether, under the** oiiewaataaoes, he ooul4rc*e*b*4the 
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‘Hr. OmuBOM in the course of his reply said ; I weloome the 
opportunity of being permitted to say a few words upon the 
que^ioh of Siam. I am glad at last that the Government have 
b4en' challenged in tins House. 1 [Hear, hear!) We have 
had a great deal of outside challenging by distinguished 
personages, and, notably, the late Prime Minister, who, com- 
mencing with a most moderate statement at the beginning of 
the Session, has emboldened himself speech by speech until, 
during the last few weeks, he haa reached the point of talking 
of “the surrender of Siam.’’ (Laughter.) H we had been 
guilty of any surrender of Siam I want to know what the deputy 
of the late Prime Minister, the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
has been doing during the last three months. (Hear, hear ! ) 
Parliament has been sitting since February 1 i, and if we have 
been guilty of this surrender of Siam, or even of British 
interests in Siam, why have we not had this question brought 
before the House 

Sir 0. Dilkb : I myself and two other hon. members raised 
It on the Address. 

Mr. Cunzow : Yes, but why have we not had it raised by 
official representatives on that Bench ; why have wo not had a 
formal Vote of Censure moved ; why htfve we not had a day 
asked ; why have we not had the adjournment of the House 
moved ? (Cheers.) Why am I now to get up in the House 
and answer the mild speech which we have heard from the hon. 
gentleman opposite P (Laughter.) I wait to hear repeated in 
this House, or anywhere else where we can answer, not on the 
public platform, the charges against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for having saoriiioed either British or Siamese interests, 
and when those charges are made I shall be ready to answer 
them. It is my duty, - however, to deal with the specific points 
raised by the hon. member. His question is— “ Why was the 
guarantee of Siam secured by the declaration limited, why did 
it not extend to the whole of the Siamese dominions ? ” We 
should have been glad to have guaranteed the whole of Siam ; 
we were willing to give such a guarantee ourselves, but we 
were unable to procure it. The obstacle was that by 
the Treaty of 1893 Siam had ceded to Franoe certain 
privileges and had been deprived of other privileges in 
that part of the country which lay outside the Menam 
basin. We accepted the status quo , blit there was a 
special reason why the Menam basin was selected. It was 
stated by Lord Salisbury in his accompanying despatoh that 
it was a part of Siam in whioh British trade is chiefly in- 
terested. Out of the whole of the British subjects in Siam, of 
whom there were over 10,000, a large proportion were miners, 
pedlars, shopkeepers, and small traders engaged in that part 
of the oountry. If we look at the question from the point of 
view of Siam itself, it is true that ou the map the superficial 
area of the Mekong basin is perhaps greater than the Menam 
basin, but that gives no idea of this value of the territory ; it 
only gives a notion of the extent. In order that the Committee 
may learn what the Menam watershed is as against the 
Mekong watershed, let me point out that out of 7,000,000 
people in Siam, 5,000,000 live in the Menam basin. The 
export of rioe from that part of the oountry is £2,000,000 a 

and teak £75,000 ; so that the area which we have 

nteed to Franoe is ou the one hand that part of the 
om whioh is most important to British interests, and, on 

"other, most essential to the security, prosperity, and 

development of Siam. I pass to. the next point. The hon. 
member in speaking of the proviuoee of Patabang and Ankor 
gave eurrency to a popular morion, whioh it is most desirable 
should be corrected m this House. It is the illusion that 
under this agreement there has been what may be called a 
partition of y# *, that is to say, the creation and guarantee of 
a central zone and the erection of two spheres of influence 
possibly at some future day in possession on either side of the 
fkeneh on the east and the British 6n the south-west. I have 
often heard of the faculty that is possessed by ingenious 
persons of reading interpretations into treaties and Acts of 
Parliament whioh were not in the minds of the original 
designers ; and I must sayi that - it is the most ingenious, 
alflkbet the most unscrupulous exegbsit to read any such in- 
thtteetatfon as that whioh the hon* member has suggested in 
thin declaration before the HeUsa. Siamese rights remain 
* ‘ After the whole of thriAdomintotif** They have not been 

' Wjfcat not gained endJShrift Britain, has not gained a 


hon. members to the view of Lord Salisbury declared in his 
accompanying despatoh : “ It might be thought that beoaum 
we have engaged ourselves and hAve received the engagement 
of France not under any circumstances to invade this territory, 
that therefore we are throwing doubt upon the complete title 
and rights of the Siamese to the remainder of their kingdom, 
or, at all events, treating those rights with disregard. Any 
such interpretation would entirely misrepresent the intention 
with whioh this arrangomont lias been signed. Wo fully 
recognise the rights of Siam to the full and undisturbed 
enjoyment, in accordance with long usage or with existing 
treaties, of the entire territory comprised within her dominions, 
and nothing in our present action would detract in any degree 
from the validity of the rights of the King of Siam to those 
portions of his territory whioh are now affeoted by this treaty.” 
The French Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a speech made in 
the French Chamber on February 24, said, “If certain parts 
of the kingdom of Siam remain outsido the clause of reciprocal 
neutralisation the omission must not be interpreted as implying 
the idea of a formal partition of these regions between the two 
contracting Powers. In a speech olosing the debate cm 
February 27, he spoke as follows : ‘ * All the territories of the 
kingdom of Siam situated outride tho basin of the Menam 
remain in exactly the same position as they were before.” If 
those were the declarations of tho two Ministers who signed 
this agreement, I fail to see where the opportunity for the 
interpretation of the hon. member comes in. Then I come to 
the surrender of the trans- Mekong possession of Keng-oheng. 
The hon. member Bpokc about the sacrifice of this great water- 
way. What did he mean ? The great waterway of the 
Mekong is a waterway whioh no steamer lias ever mounted or 
ever will mount, becauso thore are rapids in every few milos of 
its oourse. It has never boon navigated, and never will be 
navigated ; but even if it wore navigable we have not sacrificed 
it. Then the hon. member says, “Why have you surrendered 
Keng-cheng?” and Lord Rosebery in his speeches has made 
a great point about this surrender of British territory. Then 
with reference to this small slice of territory, about the 
sacrifice of which so much haa been said, Lord Rosebery him- 
self was prepared to give it away in 1891 as far as the buffer 
State ; indeed, he proposed not only to give away that part of 
the line over the nver, but also the part that lies on this ride 
of the river. Let the Committee consider what is the character 
and extent ef this territory alleged to bo so wrongly surrendered. 
It is a small physical protuberance on the frontier of India ; no 
trade route runs through it ; it is from It to 21 days’ distant 
from the nearest British military post ; and it is cut off from 
communication with Burrnah ana India during the rains. On 
the other hand this trans- Mekong posgqgqtaii had certain attrac- 
tions for Franoe ; it was oontinguous to her territories and she 
also was unwilling to give it up. In order, then, to secure an easy 
and intelligible frontier between the two countries this small 
excrescence of territory was surrendered. It is 1 ,250 square 
miles, mostly composed of mountains, with very few plains 
scattered between, and is inhabited by about &,00Q people only. 
This is the full extent of the great sacrifice and of the terrible 
surrender of British interests whioh has supplied Lord Rose- 
bery with more than one platform peroration during the last 
two months. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Next, the Govern- 
ment have been asked why they did not by this agreement 
secure the evacuation by the French of Ohantabun. Assurances 
have been given in this matter, and I am sure thoso assurances 
will not be lost sight of by the French Government. But I 
would again point out to the Oommittoe that the question of 
Ohantabun was regulated by the. Convention between Fcanse 
and Siam in 1893. Our object was not to revise that.Conjeu- 
fcion ; it was a matter of agreement between Francs and Slam 
themselves. We accepted the then status quo, and the object 
we bad in view was the security of Siam. The hon. member 
then went on to throw scorn upon the reciprocity of commercial 
advantages that had been granted in the prorinoes of Tun-nan 
and Szu-ohuan, but I do not think that either England or 
Franoe derives any speoial advantages from that part of the 
agreement. In one province France will have a slightly 
superior position, and in the other England will have k ewnB* 
ponding advantage. Commercial arrangements and twipfrocity 
are the best possible guarantee -tfcar Wfr*eiti lifted the 
development of this remote .pfcft 
friction -arising between 
— ' ■ ‘ ' I Hope 




no sacrifice of British interests on the one hand and no 
surrender of Siamese rights on the other. (Hear, hear.) I 
would hero remind the hon. gentleman Opposite that, while 
wo have had Lord Rosebery going up and down the country 
talking of the surrender of Siamese territory and the sacrifice of 
British interests, the other night the right hon. gentleman the 
membor for the Montrose Burghs, in his speech about Egypt, 
made the very important remark that he for one was delighted 
with the agreement relating to Siam. (Hear, lioar.j In 
regard to British interests we have done that which ought to 
be the object ot our policy in Siam, we abandoned the idea of 
creating a small and factitious buffer State in this remote 
region of the Upper Mekong — which was the objoot of the 
late Prime Minister— and we have given genuine protection 
to Siam by ereotiug for her a secure and intelligible frontier 
and this has been doue without abrogating one tittle of the 
rights of Siam (Hear, hear.) After all, who are the persons, 
qualified to criticise or to express approbation of this Agree- 
ment? I imagine they are throe in number only — the Siamese 
. Government, the British traders in Siam, and the Indian 
Government, Well, the Siamese Government welcome the 
conclusion arrived at, aud, on the whole, are satisfied with it ; 
I have been in communication with British merchants and 
traders in Siam, and 1 can say on their behalf that they are 
satisfied with the Agreement ; and I have reason to believe that 
the Indian Government, are content with it. 1 wish to say- 
before I sit down that I trust the remarks I have made will 
uot be taken as implying that this Siamese Agreement is to be 
regarded as si British victory. I should be sorry to suggest 
any such view as -that. For my own part I would prefer to 
eliminate from the consideration of the question all idea of 
oonfiict between two rivals such as England and Franco, in 
which one must necessarily he the gainer and the other the 
loser. I would regard it rather as a compromise, achieved, as 
all compromises must be, in a spirit of good will and conces- 
sion. 

Sir E. Ashmead-Babtlktt did not propose to go into the 
questions debated between the two eminent gentloinen who 
represented the present and the late Governments on this 
question ; it was quite apparent that both those gentlemen took 
somowhat different views of the position of this country in 
regard to Siam when they were in opposition to when Lhey 
were in office. There had undoubtedly been great concessions 
made to France in the last Siamese Convention. When the 
subject was raised in the first debate of the Session ho refrained 
from going into that question because he hopea the concession 
to France was, to use the words of the hon. baronet, purl of 
a large settlement, and that by making it we wore on the point 
of obtaining some corresponding oonoeBsion from the Govern- 
ment of Fcanoe, and easing and mitigating in soino degree 
various European and other difficulties with which we wore 
Confronted. He objected to the concession of the country of 
Which Mongsin was the capital beoause, only a few months 
ago, the British representative promised the tribes around that 
country that the country should never bo given up. Soine- 
tigies promises of that kind had to be broken, and he did not 
propose t> go, on this occasion, closely into the question of the 

S points of the concession to France made in the last 
Convention. Ho was, however, much surprised to 
hon. baronet objected to the polioy of the Government 
Onj this point, because he remembered the period when the 
Government for which the hon. baronet was responsible, made 
Concession after concession with regurd to Siam, and got 
absolutely no quid pro quo, in faofc, it was undoubtedly the very 
grave blunders ma^e by Lord Rosebery’s Government in 1893 
which had led to the present unfortunate condition of affairs 
- jty Slam. During the last two or three years we had mado con- 
oeteions to France in almost every quarter of the globe. We 
Jt&d abandoned not only this great territory in Siam, but the 
pfoyemmont gave up the whole of the. Hinterland in Sierra 

SlrC. DlWEB said the Under Secretary of State, in his reply, 
W r^etred to the speech of the hon. member for Monmouth - 
as a mellifluous speech. He thought that speech was a 
tifpod one, and put the case admirably. The right hon. 

denied tl^t, night that the , river 
St the province , of TTuoan ; he though^ 
-n,^ since he bailed m into office, must 



Sir 0. Druus said the right hon. gentleman i 
what he had said ; but it was as. he had stated,. and hie hep* 
friend beside him was perfectly accurate in the statement he 
had made. He agreed with what had fallen from the laV 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs as to this agreement. The 
right hon. gentleman the present Under Secretary had,, said 
that this treaty was popular with the Government of India, the 
Government of Siam, and the British merchants, and that those 
were the parties principally concerned. The Government might - 
be to some extent satisfied with that part of the treaty which 
dealt with thoir side of Siam, hut as regarded the other two 
parties, he doubted if the right hon. gentleman had represented 
the facto of the case. Although one or two traders having 
financial interests in the centre of Siam might have professed ( 
satisfaction with the treaty, he very much doubted whether the 
Chambers of Commerce were satisfied with the arrangements 
which had been mado. He had read translations of the pub- 
lications of the Siamese Government as to this agreement, and 
so far from expressing thoir satisfaction with this treaty, they 
said that they hoped for the best because they were advised by 
their Legations in Faria and London that nothing better could 
be done for thorn. The tone of that statement was not that of 
satisfaction. There were several clauses which were peculiar 
and exceptional in this treaty. There was the clause about 
Tunis, and about tha Lower Niger, and it was difficult to, ex- 
plain why those clauses appeared in this treaty at all. Who 
was to be pleased by theso clauses being put in? Arrange- 
ments with regard to tho delimitation of our territory on the 
Lower Niger wore taking place before this treaty was signed. 
The reason why the Tunis clause and tho Niger clause wore 
put into this Siamese arrangement must have been to make this 
thing more pleasant to French feeling than it would have been 
without theso clauses. Of course, thore were make-weights in 
the treaty in our favour. For instance, there were those 
clauses in it which gave us rights in China which France had 
obtained for herself under her treaty with China. Tho hon. 
gentleman had read to the Committee the actual words of the 
clauses, and showed that the rights conferred upon France by 
tho terms of her troaty with China wore rights that were 
peculiar to Franee and were limited to her alone, and that 
therefore they could not be transferred even by France herself 
to Great Britain. Franoc had annexed to the treaty a declara- 
tion intended for home consumption, which showed that we 
could obtain no advantages under those rights so transferred to 
us. No doubt these clauses, which purported to embody the 
agreement arrived at between the two countries had been con- 
sidered by Iler Majesty’s Government and the French Govern- 
ment, and had been drawn up with the view of pacifying the 
French, but ho was afraid that that object had not .been 
attained. With regard to Siam, the treaty had boen entered 
into, and all that we could do now was to endeavour to make 
the best of it. One complaint he had to make was that the 
Foreign Office did not give the country the information with' 
regard to the territories under it* control that the Colonial 
Office did. If they had received as much information with 
regard to the Niger as they would if the territories had been 
under the control of the Colonial Office, they would have 
known more of the communications which had passed du ’ 
tho last fow years between the Niger Company and^h® Fn 
Government. ^ 

Mr. H. Laboucuebe said he did not know mat he so 
entirely agreed with the right hon. gentleman siting by his 
side with regard to the Siamese question as he did m regard ; to 
some other matters. This question of the frontiei^, to use, a 
vulgarism, never ‘ ‘caught on’ ; in England, andi indeed, no 
one cared very much about it. Inasmuch as nobody seemed ,to 
know whence the Mekong came and whither it flowed, it did 
seem absolutely ridiculous to think that under the late Govern* . 
ment we were within an inch of war upon some question is to 
the frontier that should be drawn on one side or ojther of tup 
river. The right hon. gentleman opposite asked, why, it w%S 
that a vote of want of confidence baa not been proppsed fyom 
the Front Opposition Bench in^jjard to jbhe eefion 
Government upon the Siamese question* The reason 
if an^ns had g o^u ggu.that.Benob and movqd ° w-*.* 





thb Mekong difficulty: 1 Complaint was made 
although bettor relations had been established with Prance 
m Asl6, the effect of that had boefi weakened by the action of 
‘Oovermrient elsewhere. He was' sorry that was so ; but still, 
• her' thought, so far, so good, and he was glad to think that 
ff 'We were not entirely in harmony with France in Africa, 
at least, thanks to the present Government, we wore 
in harmony with her in Asia. As to Siam, we had 
no more right to Siam than the French. First we 
took Lower Burma, then wo took Upper Burma, and 
because we did «o we cairn, to * the conclusion that we had 
special rights in Siam. If wo acquired any rights in Siam for 
having stolen a province on one side, surely the French had 
acquired the same rights by stealing a province on the other 
side. (Laughter.) He would have preferred to see both the 
French and English Governments leave the Siamese to them- 
selves. He was altogether opposed to European Governments 
going about in this grandiose way and annexing territories 
nominally in the interests of civilisation or Christianity, or for the 
purpose of putting down plurality of marriages —(laughter) — 
whereas, in reality, they wanted to steal other persons’ goods. 
Both the English and French Governments had cast their eyes 
on this Naboth’s vineyard, and he was, therefore, very glad 
that instead of foolishly going to war, the Government had 
come to a reasonable agreement in the matter, lie had not the 
slightest idea as to the merits or any of the details of the 
question. He could not even follow the names of the different 
places alluded to ; but be did say that whenever a Government — 
he did not care whether it was Liberal or Conservative— sub- 
stituted for bullying and threatening and declarations of 
possible war, a fair and reasonable negotiation based on the 
give and take principle, with an ultimate proposal for arbi- 
tration, that Government would have his support. 

Mr. Reginald McKenna said that the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite hud attacked him for asserting that the Mekong 
Was a possible waterway for commercial purposes. He now 
hold in his hand a book, to a passage of which lie would call 
the right hon. gentloman’s attention. The book was published 
this year by a gentleman who had been in Siam and had been 
upon the Mekong himself, which was more, he believed, than 
the right hon. gentleman had done. He said : — “ Bordering 
on the three Chinese provinces of Yun-naii, Kwaug-si and 
Kwang-tung, and within easy roach of Szu-ohuan, they 

K b in the two important waterways of the Songka and the 
ag unrivalled facilities for penetrating into the heart of 
China. * 


Sir C. Dilke : Is there no neWs since February, the date 

named by the noble lord ? 

Lord G. Hamilton : 1 stated that since February 20th we 
had received information as to further attacks having been 
made. But all the figures which have been published in 
connexion with tlu.-c utl.icks oro supposod to be quite un- 
trustworthy. 

BRITISH SOLDIERS IN INDIA. 

Mr. Dtjnoombk asked the Secretary of State for India, in 
reference to the alarming statements made in the Annual 
Report of the Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of 
India for 1894 as to tin* prevalence of venereal diseases in the 
Indian army, and which statements wore admitted to be true, 
what steps he proponed to take to remedy the evil. 

Lord George Hamilton : The growth of venereal disease in 
the Indian army consequent upon tho abolition of the previous 
protective measures against it, has been a source of great 
concern to the Government of India, who report that it prevails 
“to such an extent as to constitute a most serious cause of 
inefficiency in tho army.’’ The Government of India are 
considering what instructions or regulations it may be possible 
for them to issue to mitigate this scourge, and without in- 
fringing the restriction imposed upon them by the Resolution 
passed by this House upon this subject.. 

Mr. Duncomwc : Is there any possibility of that Resolution 
being rescinded '( (Ministerial cheers.) 

No answer was returned. 

April 1 Oth. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

EAST INDIA LOANS. 

East India (Loans raised in England). — Copy presented, of 
return of all loans raised in England chargeable on the 
Revenues of Itulia, outstanding at tho commencement of the 
half-year ended Hist March, 1896, <fec. [by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 

PETITION. 

Mahfirfija Jalim Singh. — Petition from Jallahawad, for 
restoration to ^owor ; to lie upon the Table. 

BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HOUSE 


March 30 th. 

OF COMMONS. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CORDITE. 

(lolonel Look wood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether any cordite had been manufactured in India for use 
by the troops thero. 

Lord George Hamilton : Ab yet no cordite has been made 
in India ; but its manufacture is under consideration. 

THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked tha Secretary of State for India 
whether any arrangements* hiyl been made by the Indian 
Government' to afford an asylum in our territories, or in those 
Under our influence, for the Siah Posh Kafirs who had escaped 
item (he Afgtoan invaders : 

'Would the nature of any suoh arrangement bo indicated to 

Parliament : 

And whether Hie Highness, the Amir of Kabul, had caused 
14,000 of the Kafirs to be deported and distributed amongst 
the local authorities in Afghanistan* 

^ Lord’ GiORGb Hamilton : As I stated on the 20th February, 
" n>4»*K K&ftra have sought refuge -in Cbitral, whore they and 
Who hate joined them are being assisted and settled 
Hits of land by the*- Mehta* oh condition that 
e usual terms on whioh ,a*?ylum } a granted. I 
that is larAU/' jtefeb 'reliable ak to . the 






Mr. M. M. Biiownaogrek asked the Seoretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention had been drawn to a 
proclamation published ut page 215 of the Natal Government 
Gazette of the 25th February last, in which, under the heading 
“Rules and Regulations for the disposal of Erven,” or sites, 
“in the township of Noiulweni, Zululand,” at clauses 4, 13, 
18, 20, and throughout the proclamation, words were used 
which would effectually preclude all the British Indian Sub- 
jects of Her Majesty from acquiring or occupying land within 
that township for purposes of business or residence, while 
enabling others, who wore not subjects of Her Majesty but 
because they were “persons of European birth or descent,” to 
do so ; whether similar prohibitory provisions had been in 
force with regard to another township called Eshave since 
1891 ; whethor ho was aware that only two years before that 
time, in 1889, British Indian subjects were not allowed to 
purchase land in the township of Melmoth to the value .$>f 
nearly £2,000 ; and, if so, whether any cause had been BhoWtt 
for now precluding them from the exercise of a similar tight 
in reference to tho townships of Eshave and Nondwejpi ; apd 
whether, as such prohibition constitutes an interference, 
the right of British subjects to acquire property in afly paft oi 
Her Majesty’s dominions, based merely on the question , 
colour, and thereby constituting a direct violation, bftiae 

K * ms assurance given by Her Majesty to the 

in 1858, ho would take immediate steps to arrest tegwA^ 
tion of this description by the Governments of N ft Ul and other 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions in^ Africa, and 
elimination Of all suoh regulations With, reg^fft ta.|he.'to^Mbe 
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descent from purchasing or holding land, but the purchase of 
land by British Indians at Mclmoth in 1889 does hot appear to 
have been reported to the. Colonial Offioe, I have bc»n in- 
formed that a petitiou on the subject from the Indian com- 
munity of Natal, dated March 11th, is on its way, and I 
propose to give the subject my careful attention when the 
fetation arrives. 

LASCAR SEAMEN. 

In Committee of Supply on the Vote to complete the sum for 
Post Office packet services, 

Mr. W. Allen asked how it was that the one line of Steam- 
ship Companies which employed almost exclusively Lascar sea- 
men got the whole patronage of the Post Office in the matter 
of over-sea mail contracts. The “Fair Wages” Resolution 
required that a fair rate of wages should be paid by those who 
secured Government contracts, but these Lascar seamen were 
employed at a rate of wages which English seamen would not 
for a moment aooept. The Government were in a specially 
advantageous position for dealing with this matter because 
they had a director of the P. and 0. among themselves. 

Mr. James Lowther said that the Government wore asked 
to prevent the employment of British subjects. (“ No, No ! ”) 

Mr. John Burns : It would save time if I point out that the 
difference between the right hon. gentleman, and myself is not 
so large as his speech would indicate. I did not nsk for the 
total exclusion of Lascars and coolies who were subjects of the 
British Empire. What I protested against was the pro- 
portionately large number of Lascars and coolies employed on 
British steamers which received subsidies from the Post Office. 

Mr. James Lowther said, that if the hon. member confined 
his suggestions to the limited extent of the non 'employment of 
persons who wore not subjects of the Queen, be was with him. 
But he should not be prepared to draw a distinction between 
one British subject ana another in a matter of this kind. He 
thought that a much healthier public opinion prevailed now 
than was the case some time ago with regard to those subjects. 
He did net think that they would be mot by the old argument 
that the interests of the consumer and the taxpayer should be 
solely considered. He hoped it would bo acknowledged that 
the duty of the Government was first of all to protect the 
interests of British subjocts, and not the supposed interest of 
the taxpayer, at the expense of the larger interoats of the 
Empire as a whole. He trusted that the Government would 
give an assurance that the spirit of the Fair Wfigos Resolution 
would be enforced in respect of shipping contracts and the 
employment of persons who were not British subjocts. Was it 
the case that payments were made to shipping companies other 
than those which sailed under the British flag ? If the con- 
tracts were knocked down to the lowest bidder, and foreign 
iteamship companies were to obtain the money of the British 
taxpayer, he should look upon the policy as most mischievous. 
The Government should, therefore, take care that in the 
disposal of Government contracts the interests of British labour 
ana truly British interests wero jealously safeguarded. 

S*Mr. A. Griffith -Bobo awen said, that the hon. member for 
Battersea had raised a veiy important question, and he thought 
It was a matter on which Conservatives ought to support him. 
He had travelled on steamship lines on wnioh English labour 
done was employed, and by those, like the P. and 0., which 
Mfiploved a great deal of Lascar labour. [Mr. J Lowther : 
“British subjects,”] No, not all of them. At all events a great 
leal tod many Lascars were employed, and it Was little short of a 
scandal when they were deploring the disappearance of British 
Milorsall over the world, that as muoh encouragement as possible 
shodld not be given to their employment, at least in those 
itea mshi p lino® which received heavy Government subsidies, 
ft had always appeared to him to be wrong that the P. and 0. 

should nave a large preponderance of contracts, and 
it 'tfie satne time should be allowed, notwithstanding the 


lowed, notwithstanding the 


mght not to exciuoe tne iaoour ox wieir xeuow subjects, even 
(fttbe floured labour. The P. and 0. Company had contracts 
hrtfcWeenthis cotiutry' and India and Australia. He cOuld pot 
ifr'War* hardship to employ Lascar labour provided it 
of our own subject* hanying the mails to 
Kauri WWag'-i hardshtt^if 'such ''labour a* 


satisfaction to the colonials andothers. The cdoniaUr held a 
strong opinion that the P* and Ou ships should bn manned by 
British labour only, exactly, as the Orient ships, were- He 
hoped that the next time thaoontraots were .made the Gbrocft* 
ment would insist, as far as the Australian contracts were 
concerned, that the views of the ooloniaU were Attended to. 
There should be a clause inserted that only British and An** 
tralian labour should be employed on all the mail steamships 
in future. , , , v . 

Mr. A. D. Provand asked the right hon. gentlemen to 
appoint a Committee without delay to take into consideration 
the whole question of these mail contracts. The Committee of 
1849 said in their Report that when tenders for carrying xpeiw 
were asked for, ample notioe and fuT particulars of the terms ( 
and conditions of the servioe required should be given tq the 

E ublio, as that was the most likely way to secure real tenders 
y responsible bodies. In 1877, the then Postmaster General 
gave a pledge that ample time would be given to competitor 
to send in offers to carry out the service then required, but in 
flagrant violation of that pledge, when the tenders wore asked 
for only a month’s notice was given. No now. firm could 
possibly prepare to tender in so short a time as that. It 
appeared as if the Post Office intended to pursue the same 
tactics now. In 1886 and 1886 the same thing was done but 
in another way. The Post Office first of all asked for a tender 
for seven years, and when tenders were sent in they altered 
the proposed seven gears’ contract to a ten years’ contract. 
But they gave no notioe of the alteration to the various tenderers 
and merely notified it to one— the P. and O. Company. They 
asked that Company to tender again for the ten years’ servioe, 
and of course, in the circumstances, no competition was 
possible. In tho present case there was only an interval of 
two yoarH before the new service must commence. There wero 
no doubt, some difficulties in connection with the tenders for 
the Australian service, because the colonial governments 
joined with us in paying the subsidy; but there were no 
difficulties of the kind in connection with the Eastern service 
to India and China, because that was paid for exclusively by 
ourselves. The new contract, if it was to be for ten years, 
would involve a very heavy outlay. At present the P. and 0. 
Company received £1,000 of public money daily for carrying 
the mails. The subject was one which ought to be referred at 
once to a Parliamentary Committee composed of business men, 

A Departmental Committee would be useless ; in faot, nobody 
would dream of paying any attention to the decision of a 
Departmental Committee, considering the way in which the 
Department itself had behaved on former occasions. Allusion 
had been made to the black men employed in P. and 0. steamers. 
These came from Abyssinia and various parts on the Rod Sea, 
and were not British subjocts. At the Pest Office' simple 
business matters were transacted in a way that made one 
think that the officials had no business knowledge at *11, and 
their methods were very bad for the taxpayers. The action of 
the Post Office in the past had resulted m the establishment of 
a monopoly for the benefit of the P. and 0. Company, and 
unless tne Department invited tenders now under reasonable 
conditions, that monopoly would be maintained. 

Mr. T. M. Hkaly, in the course of his spooch, said that with 
regard to the employment of Lascars, ho would remiml the 
Committee that in a sailor pluck and courage Were desirable. 
Something more was wanted than mere readiness tq servo for 
eighteenpenoe a day. V 

Mr. R. B. Haldane said that, as regarded the Fair Wages 
Resolution, he was entirely at one with his hon. friend the 
member for Battersea; but questions of fair wages,h*d 
nothing whatever to do with questions of nationality. He 
noticed with some concern that , the right horn gentleman the 
member for Thanet seized hold of the Fair Wages Resolution, to 
bring in the question of the employment of foreign labour • 
HU own opinion emphatically was that tins question of lair 
wages had nothing in the world tq do with the empl 
foreign seamen, though, qf course, administrative < 
tions might arise in oonnectionjPtth the subsidising of * 
line of mercantile marine ships. He trusted that 
hon. gentleman would not say that t hose on hU 
House, at *ny raj*, des%d to ‘ the , Oov 
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* flfr TjfOlTA* Sutherland, in the^ course of his speech, said 
tb»i in! thfe Hast 1 place he wished to disabuse the minds of hon. 
members *bO had listened to the hbn. member for Battersea, 
with regard toone tjuestion— natitely, that mixed crews were 
rii&4© use of from a motive of economy. He oould assure the 
Horn that that was not the case. As a matter of fact, mixed 
Craws' were in reality considerably more oostly than entirely 
European crews. The type of vessel which carried the mails 
to India or Australia would carry upwards of 200 hands— 
abpnt 220. Of that number upwards of 80 would be 
Europeans or Englishmen, and the balance would be 00 m- 
po*ea entirely of Lascars or Africans. 

‘ Mr. Burns : Portuguese. 

' Sir Charles Diura : Are you including stewards P 
Sir T. Suthbrland : Yes ; stewards and engineers. The 
cost of suoh a crew would be actually greater than the cost of 
an entirely European crew, which, however, would of oourse 
he Mnaljer in point of numbers. This matter had to be dealt 
with from the point of view of practicability, and those who 
had to deal with it were confronted with the fact that in 
navigating the Eastern seas European labour was by no means 
so efficient as that which was inade use of. To show that 
What he said was not spoken without experience, he might 
mention that when the Company with which he was connected 
began to run their vessels through the Suez Canal, they manned 
their ships with European crews ; and the reason why they 
abandoned that practice and took to employing mixed crews 
was that they found the European crew in the Indian and 
China seas were not nearly so efficient as they were in 
European waters. He did not say it would not be possible to 
secure efficient European crews in tho case of ships navigating 
the Australian seas; but the reason why ships so engaged 
were run with mixed crews was that they could not bo retained 
for service with one particular line, and must take their share 
in all the work the Company had to do. The experience of 
his Company with British seamen was very unfortunate, for it 
was by no means a rare thing, when first they began to run 
through the Suez Canal, for a ship to arrive at ner destination, 
Calcutta for instance, with half her crew in gaol. If tho 
House of Commons chose to pass a law to prevent the employ- 
ment of Laaoars, it would not be of the smallest consequence 
so far as his interests were concerned ; but so far as the 
navigation of ships in the Eastern seas at a high rato of speed 
Was ooncerned, it would be a matter of the greatest possible 
importance. He could not conceive how the House could 
possibly attempt to interfere with the employment of British 
subjects as sailors any more than as soldiers. He contended 
that the training of the Lascars waB as good, if not better, than 
the great majority of mon now employed in steam vessels. It 
was a well-known fact in maritime history that when the 
Charter pf tho East India Company came to a close, the vast 
trade then existing, and which had increased so much now, fell 
into the hands of a class of vessel which was manned ex- 
clusively by Lascars ; and the Company with which he was 
connected, when it first started on its very considerable enter- 
prise m the Ear East, obtained its whole staff from these ships. 
He trusted ho would do no harm by thus stating what 
Were the actual facts of tho case— namelv, that motives 
of economy had nothing whatever to do with the employ- 
ment of Lascars, and that tho system of entirely European 
otews had been tried and found unsuccessful. If they 
were to deal with this question from the point of view 
of the fair wages resolution ,*how would it work out P They 
had two sets of men employed upon these vessels. The vessols 
started In one direction from England and in the other from 
India, and there could be no doubt whatever that the mon 
starting from England were paid the wages current in the 
ttada. The point was whether the Wages current in the trade 
in England Should apply to the men starting from India and 
w ho Wete natives of India. If that were done, it must shut 
Out Wtt the latter from employment in this service. Would it 
bb fkir in this' why indirectlyto exclude their British fellow- 
subiectsP YHear, hear.) They must recollect too, that a 
lam portion of this subsidy^narriely, something like £72,000 
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reply, and that was as regarded the military argument. No 
doubt it Was not the right hon. gentleman’s business ; but it 
was the business of the House, and the Eirst Lord of the 
Admiralty ought to be consulted on the matter in that respect 
before the senders were settled. The country had a reserve of 
really good British seamen, only in the passenger lines, which 
were very largely mail contract companies. The Cunard and 
other lines running across the Atlantic, and great lines such as 
the Orient, were the homes of good British seamen, and the 
nominal force of British sailors in the world was merely a 
nominal force except as far as these great companies were 
concerned. They were told they had great numbers of British 
seamen, but the numbers included stewards and all desses of 
people and even loafers. He believed ho himself figured in 
these returns, because if a passenger travelled by a steamer 
which was not a passenger steamer, he was hound before he 
could so travel to ship as a member of the crew. He know 
that on ono occasion a distinguished Times correspondent, 
Miss Shaw, had been borne as a British seaman because she 
had to ship in a non -passenger steamer in travelling to a 
distant part of the world. The real reserve of British seamen 
was to be found in the great passenger and naval lines. As 
regarded the further East where, undoubtedly, they might 
need many of these fast cruisers suddenly in tho time of war, 
they would have to face the Messageries steamers which were 
manned almost exclusively by French men-of-war men. He 
was bound to say, with all respect to the very high qualities of 
Lascar crews, that they could not look to a Lascar crew to 
man one of their fast steamers in time of war so as to enable 
her to compete on equal terms with Frenoh steamers manned 
by mon-of-war men. Tho ofiicors of the mail carrying 
steamers in most cases belonging to the Naval Beserve, but 
tho crows under them were composed of Lascars. The 
Chairman of the P. and O. talked about mixed crews. They 
were not mixed in that sen ho of the word. Tho Europeans on 
board were the officers anil the quartermasters, but there were 
no European seamen on !>oard the ships at all which were 
manned by Lascars. Ho hoped before the oontracts were 
ronowed somo arrangement would be come to between the 
Admiralty, and the Board of Trade and the Treasury as to t 
what, in future, should be tho composition of their crews. He 
quite agreed with tho Secretary to the Treasury, it was im- 
possible to make any rule excluding Lascars, and no doubt 
this matter would be settled by a compromise of somo kind on 
that hoad. Bid when the Secretary to the Treasury suggested 
that the P. ana O. got these contracts, as against tho Orient 
line because they were cheaper, thon ho had to reply that that 
cheapness was affected by the extent to which the P. and O. 
relied on exclusively Lascar crews, and the military argument 
was ono which in this connection, ought not to he excluded. 

Mr. J. H. Halziel observed that the Secretary tp the 
Treasury had not, in his reply, stated, so far as the different 
companies were ooncerned, that tho P. and O. got the par- 
ticular contract after competition with opposing companies. 

Mr. Haxbuby : I believe that is so. 

Mr. Dalzifj, hoped that they would hear before the debate 
closed whether tho right hon. gentleman adhered to that state- 
ment, and that it was not a matter of private influence and 
private arrangement. Another point was whether it was 
dosirable that Lascars should be so employed. There was a 
very curious contradiction botwoen the statement of the hon, 
member for Greenock and that of the Secretary to tho Treasury, 
The former said it was not on the ground of economy thejw 
mon were employed, but the right hon. gentleman on foil owing 
entirely threw over the hon. member and said that undoubtedly 
there was economy in this matter, and that the Lascars were 
cheaper. v , 

Sir T. Sutherland explained that his statement was that on 
these ships a far larger number of Lascars were employed fmn 
if the ships wore maimed by European seamen ; and th^tth^ 
total amount of wages paid on one of the steamers roaqn^by. 
a mixed crew was larger in twelve month*. thgn 
manned exclusively by European*. 

Mr. Dalzisl observed that after, this ©xp 
not, h© was afraid, alter the viowhe, badoxp 
member said tho employment , ofthese men i 
oh the ground of economy, v the. * ’ 
saidW ^uh doubtodly the i t 1 - — ,a 




ployfnent of natives of India. Quite io, but as the right bon. 

. gentleman was willing to nay gome, clef erenoe to the opinion of 
India in the matter, why did he not carry out that view with 
regard (o Australia? Whilst Australia contributed her pro- 
portion in the same way as India, the Australian people com- 
plained that their workmen weTe practically prevented from 
being employed on boArd these steamers. He thought there 
was a still more important view of this question, which was 
that the Secretary to the Treasury in a Conservative Govern- 
ment returned as the representatives and champions of British 
labour, should give a special pleading in favour of the employ- 
ment of Lascars, because he could not come to any other 
conclusion. The right bon. gentleman did not give one hint 
that this subject would be reconsidered or that anything would 
he done when the contracts cam© to be considered. Tims they 
had the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists, who in every 
constituency throughout the country issued bills containing the 
words “ British Seamen, British Boilers, British Ships,” when 
a question was raised affecting British seamen remaining silent 
in this great cause. 

Mr. Hanbuhy : I distinctly stated that coolies were not 
employed, that all these were British subjects and I am not 
Aware of any member on this side having said anything against 
putting our fellow British subjects in India in possession of a 
share of the privileges which wo enjoy. 

Mr. Ditjujel said that ho entirely agTeed with the right 
hon. gentleman. The right lion, member for Battersea did not 
claim that an undue exception should bo made on behalf of 
British seamen, hut what he asked was that an undue 
preference should not be given to Lascars simply because they 
Worked for less wages than did British seamen. It was not a 
question of preference. All they asked was that they should 
have fair consideration in this matter. They had not only not 
had fair consideration, but they had not had anything approach- 
ing it. He was told that, so far as the P. and 0. was con- 
cerned, two-thirds of the men employed were actually Lascars: 
and here they were asked to vote a sum, some £300.000 of which 
went to this Company, without a word of promise from the 
representative of the Government that this mai ter was going 
to receive attention. He hoped hie hon. friend would go to a 
division, and then they would see bow some of the bon. 
members opposite who, thougbont the country increased their 
majorities and won seats on a “ British plutform,” would vote 
on this particular matter. 

Mr. 3. L. Cohen (Islington, E.) said he could inform the 
hon. gentleman at once how he should vo&. If the hon. 
member for Battersea went to a division, he should vote 
against him. He was sony that for the first time for a great 
many years an effort should he made from the opposite side of 
the House to import party spirit and party considerations into 
such a pure question of administration. He was not at all 
afraid to meet the hon. gentleman fairly and squarely on the 
issue he had raised. So far as he knew it hail never been one 
of the planks of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist plat- 
form that they should seek to exclude from employment by the 
State the subjects of any portion of Her Majesty** dominions. 
It had been, perhaps almost exclusively, the doctrine of the 
Conservative and Literal Unionist party to advocate Imperial 
interests as distinguished from anything which would tend to 
disruption and separation. If there was any vote in respect of 
whi ch special consideration should te given to Lascars, surely 
it was the vote for that particular company— -in which he was 
not dir ectly or indirectly pecuniarily interested — which had 
done so much, by the improvement of the communication 
between the Indian Empire and the United Kingdom, to better 
the lot of tho hundreds of millions of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. He understood bis right hon. friend to say spon- 
taneously that, although they could not, should not, and 
Would not consent to tju* exclusion of Lascar labour, they did 
recognise that tho subjects from th© Australian colonies should 
reewre their due sbarc of employment on the linos engaged in 
those* services.- Th© hon. gentleman who hod just spoken had 
instituted a oomparison between th© Orient lino and the I\ and 


administration between employers and employed: These sab- ’ 
jrcts should be left to the contracting parries:, Hebelievedtbe 
duty of the Government was to leMhelrcpntaso^on 
advantageous to tho British taxpayer* haying regard to all the 
considerations which surrounded Ihe granting of those ©on* . 
tracts. ' 


April 1 $th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE “IMPERIAL” INSTITUTE, 

Mr. Bhownagubee aBked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government of India had largely increased their 
contribution to the Imperial Institute; and, if so, would he 
state the purpose for which the grant was made, audits tot&l 
amount, and see that the money was devoted strictly to pro- 
moting the interests of Indian arts, industries, and economic 
resources by the expenditure being entrusted to a body of 
experts acting in consultation with Sir Frederick Abel, and 
not to the ordinary administrative officials of the Imperial 
Institute : 

And whether he would place on the Table any correspondence 
that had passed on tho subject between the Government of 
India, the India Office, and the Imperial Institute. 

Lord Gkorok Hampton: The Government of India have 
increased their contribution to tho Imperial Institute from 
£500 to £750 a year, with the object of promoting the interests 
mentioned in tho hon. member’s question. A committee of 
gentlemen of Indian experience has teen appointed to oo- 
operato with the staff of the Institute and to scouro the appli- 
cation of this contribution fo the purposes for which it was 
intended. I shall have no objection to the publication of the 
correspondence which has passed on this subject if the hon, 
member will move for it. 
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INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN.. 

Mr. Buchanan asked the Secretary of State for India whetfer 
the Government intended to bring troops from India to Spftkin 
or elsewhere to join in the Egyptian expedition : 

And whether he would secure that no part of the expenses 
was laid upon the Indian exchequer. • V 

Lord Gkobue Hamilton : I have no reason to believe that 
tho Egyptian army will prove inadequate to the task it has in 
hand ; and, until such assistance as is suggested in the ques- 
tion is required, it j’h obviously premature to disouss ihe 
incidence of its cost. 

Mr. La couch ebe asked tho Under Secretary of State lor 
Foreign Affairs, whether any Indian troops of Her Majesty 
were under orders to go te tho Sudan : y 

And, whether, if troops of Her Majesty were employed either 
to defend that portion of the Sudan now occupied by Egyptian 
troops or to replace any other portion, of it now governed' by 
the Kailifa under the rule of Egypt, tho cost would bo defrayed 
by Egypt or by this country. 

Mr. Cuk/on : The first part of the question has already bean 
answered in tho negative by the, Secretary of State for I^dla. 
In reply to the second, should it bo found necessary to oxriploy 
British troops beyond Wady Haifa the cost of suen operations 
will be matter for consideration and discussion between th© 
British and Egyptian Governments. h-> 

Mr. LAiiOiTOHKitu : Ho I understand that no action* wiU be 
taken until the House has an opportunity of pronouncing on 
the matter? ; , , * 

Mr. Cuezon : No such inference oan be drawn front the 
reply in the form in whioh I hare given it. (Laughter). ». ,, 
Mr. Dalziel asked tho Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the 9th Lancej^were under oj-ders to proceed 
to the Sudan : and whether the Government adhered jp ipw 
declaration risat no British : t^od£e ( 
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H 0 ns E OP P 0 It It 0 N 8 : 

... MADRAS VILLAGE SERVICE ACT.. 

Madras Proprietary Estates Village Service (No. 2) Act, 
1804. — Petition from Madras, for repeal ; to lie upon the Table. 

THE DURAND TREATY. 

A BLUNDER OE THE “FORWARD SCHOOL.” 

Sir Charles Duke asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in the recent Afghan operations, an invasion had 
taken place of portions of the f Bashgal Valley, formerly 
tributary to Cbitral, and without the sphere of influence of the 
Amir as settled by the Durand Treaty, thoy being also within 
the countries visited by Sir O. Robertson after tne conclusion 
of that treaty : 

And why tho agreement with the Amir of Afghanistan, 
dated 12th November, 1893, published in the Standard, and in 
India in the Bombay QazMe of 21st March, and other papers, 
as laid before Parliament, had not been circulated to members. 

Lord Deoboe Hamilton: In the Durand Treaty it was 
originally proposed that the whole of the Amawai Bashgal 
Valley should remain within the sphere of influence of the 
Indian Government. When tho delimitation began in tho 
field it was found that the Bushgal and Arnawai Valleys ran 
in different directions, tho Arnawai draining into the Kunar 
from the east and tho Bashgal River from the west. The 
frontier was therefore revised, and the revision placed within 
ihe sphere of influence of the Amir the Bashgal Valley, 
which is west of the Kunar River, and over which the Mehtars 
of Cbitral have claimed rights. This included part of the 
country visited by Sir G. Robertson in 1890 and 1891. 

The delay in circulating the papers which I laid on the 
Tublo on the 27th of March has been partly due to a mis- 
understanding, which I regret, and partly to the Easter 
holiday. The final order to circulate was issued to tho 
printers on Monday last, ani the book will be in the hands of 
members to-morrow I believe. 

Mr. Birrkll asked tho Secretary of State for India whether 
the version of the Durand Agreement with tho Amir of 
Afghanistan, published in tho Standard of 1st April, 189(>, and 
in other papers, was correct ; if so, whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been called to the violation of 
the third article of that Agreement last November and De- 
cember, when the Bashgal Valley was entered and taken 
possession of by Afghan troops, notwithstanding the stipulation 
that tho Amir should not oxorciso interference therein. 

Whether Her Majesty’s Government would tako steps to 
secure the restitution of the territory thus improperly acquired, 
and such reparation as was now possible for tho slaughter and 
enslavement of the many thousands of Kafirs in a district 
which was specially included within the British dominions. 

And, whether he would inform the Houso as to any action 
that had been taken by Iler Majesty’s Government on behalf 
of the people in those portions of Kafiristan which, by the 
Durand Agreement, hod been assigned to the rule of the Amir. 

Lord George Hamilton : My reply to the question put by 
the right hon. member for tho Forest of Dean answers all the 
questions put by the hon. member oxcept the last. As regards 
tno last I stated in reply to tho hou. member for Darlington, 
on the 23rd of MLarch, that the Viceroy would use any 
favourable opportunity of exercising Mb good offices on l>ohalf 
of the Amirs Kafir subjects, and lm is prepared to do s ), but 
so far. as I know no such opportunity has yet occurred. 


finally allowed to send them direct. to the Viceroy, und was at 
every stage of the enquiry invited to explain and defend 
himself. 

I am considering what papers can be laid on the Table of the 
House in oonuection with this subject* 

THE VILLAGE SERVICE ACT. 

Sir William Wedbkemjbn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether tho district collectors of the Madras Presidency 
were opposed to the extension of the Village Service Act 
(which formerly applied only to Rayatwari villages) to Zemin- 
dari and Devastauam villages ; and, if so, on what grounds : 

Whether this extension of the Act was based on the assump- 
tion that certain abuses of power by village watchmen com* 
plained of by villagers in Tinnevelly were prevalent in Zemin* 
dari and Devastanam villages : 

Whether, on tho Madras Landholders’ Association pointing 
out that no such abuses prevailed in Zemindari ana Devn* 
stanarn villages, the Madras Government withdrew from the 
statement of objects und reasons the allegation on which the 
extension was founded, and yet proceeded to make that 
extension : 

And whether, in view of the extreme unpopularity of this 
extension amongst the Madras landholders, he would request 
the Madras Government to reconsider the matter. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton: The Madras Government report 
that tho “ district officers of Madras almost, if not quite, 
unanimously feel the absolute necessity of bringing the village 
servants in Zeiniudaris under control, in the way provided by 
tho Act. They conjecturo that the statement to the oontrary 
refers to opinions recorded in 1871-75 upon another proposal.” 

Since 1882 the necessity of bringing village servants in 
Zemindaris under control has been under discussion ; the 
necessity was held to be general, and by no means confined to 
Tinnevelly villages. 

I do not find that the differences in wording between tho 
“Statement of objects and reasons,” as first framed in 
February, 1892, and the Statement finally published with the 
Act give support to the suggestion in the third clause of the 
question. 

As at presont advised, 1 am not prepared to act upon the 
suggestion in the fourth clause of the question. 

MAIL PACKET CONTRACTS. 

Mr. Provand asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmastor-General, whether he would agree to 
appoint a Select Committee of the House to consider the 
question of mail packet contracts for India, China, and Aus- 
tralia, and refer to it tho tenders reoeived in reply to the recent 
notices sent out calling for the same. 

Mr. Hanbury said there were many objections to referring 
to a Select Committee teudera received for a mail packet ser- 
vice, and tho House had already a very large control over 
those contracts before they were concluded. Au inter-depart- 
mental committee had Wen appointed to make arrangements 
for the new contracts for the India, China, and Australian 
mail services, and the tenders for those services which had 
been recently invited would lie considered by that Committee. 
No mail packet contract was binding till it had been approved 
by a resolution of the House. 

April 20th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


- THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State for 
India, if he had yet received the final decision of the Viceroy 
wjtft regard to the deposition of the MaLCirftju of Jbalawar : 

What opportunity had beeu afforded to His Highness to 
deftud himself from the charges which had been brought 
agifiimt him ; 

Apft was he now able to lay upon the Table of the House 
Correspondence rein ing to this matter. 

? ; The papers containing the oirion 

of & I Government of India have beefii received within the last 
foftpgjMtari t&O India Office. The Rana first gave 

I invited to give 


KYTHA.L STATE. • ' 

State of Kythal.— The petition of Cia Sutlej, for enquiry, 
was ordered to lie upon the Tublo. 

THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. Bhownaoorex asked the Secretary of State for India ' 
whether he would furnish any information to the House withf> 
regard to the reoent deposition of the Mahkrkjk of Jhahntikfp* 
and place upon the Table correspondence from the Govekn- - 
meat of India in that connexion. / V * ■ * ’X.* 

Lord Groms Hamilton: I Imvealready aunbph0ed;khe : 
derision Of the Indian GoverrifiMMt jfc 

will move forWc^^ 

glad ^ 
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THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. Lewis Fry nuked the Secretary of State for India 
whether any further number of the inhabitants of Kafiristan 
had taken refuge in Chitral since the statement made by him 
to the House on the 28th February ; and, if so, what arrange- 
ments had been made for them : 

Whether any representation in favour of the Kafirs had 
been made to the Amir of Afghanistan since the renewal of 
liostilties at the beginning of last month : 

And, whether any answer had been received from His 
Highness on the subject. 

Lord Gkokuk Hamilton : In answer to the first question, 
my information is that only two sons of a Lutdeli headmen 
have taken refuge in Chitral since March 1st. 

In reply to the other questions, the latest information in the 
possession of the Viceroy is to the elfect that the Amir has 
directed his officers to treat the Kafirs leniently, and not to 
convert them against their will. Tie has also prohibited traffic 
in Kafir slaves No opportunity has therefore present* d itself 
lo the Viceroy for addressing the Amir on the subject. 

DISEASE IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. Price asked the Under- Secretary of State for War, 
* hethev bis attention had been drawn to the favourable report 
of the Surgeon-General with Her Majesty’s forces in India on 
the method of treating contagions disorders introduced to the 
Army by Surgeon -Captain F. J. Lambkin, A.M.S. : 

And, whether, having regard to the serious spread of such 
disorders in the Army both at home or abroad, and the grave 
consequences both to the men and to the efficiency of the 
service, he would take steps to further investigate the value of 
the treatment, and, if found satisfactory, to extend its use. 

Mr. Bbojiru k * In the limited number of eaf-es in which the 
treatment has been applied it has given good results ; but I 
am informed that the remedy is not new. Further investiga- 
tion will, however, bo made, and if satisfactory results are 
obtained the system will probably be extended. 

In answer to Mr. Stuart, 

Mr. Brouhick said : It is the fact that, as regards the Army 
tit. home, the admissions for venereal disease, though still very 
high, have been lower in 1804 than in any year since 1879. 

April 21 at. 

IT 0 U S E 0 V COM M 0 N S . 

THE DURAND TREATS 
East. India (North-West Frontier, Bashgal Valley).— Copy 
presented of Agreement signed by Mr. It. Tlduey, C.S.T., and 
Sipar Salar Ghulara Haidar Khan, joint, commissioners for 
laying down the Afghan boundary from the Hindu Kush 
Range to Nawa Kotal, and confirmed by H.H. the Amir of 
Afghanistan on the 19th December. 1895 [by command] : to 
lie upon the Table. 

TIIE “IMPERIAL” INSTITUTE. 

On the motion of Mr. Bhownaooree. an address was granted 
for “ cojy of correspond* -nee relating to the contribution from 
Indian revenues to the Imperial Institute which has passed 
1 Hit, ween the India Office, the Government of India, and the 
Imperial Institute.” 

OFFICERS IN INDIA. 

Mr. Hennikrb Heaton asked the Secretary of State for 
India, why a step of tenqiorary rank had not been given to 
Majors and Captains holding the appointments of Commandant 
and sr iiond in command of regiments under the Government of 
India, the same as* was given in the Lor, don Gazttte of the 51 h 
November, 1895, to officers holding similar appointments in 
regiments under the Commander-in-Chief in India : 

And, what orders had been issued in India on the subject. 
Lord Geo roe Hamilton : A few applications have recently 
been received for the grant of temporary rank to officers of iho 
Hyderalmd contingent, but for no others. T will community* to 
with the Government of India on the subject. 

THE DURAND TREATY. 

Sir Charles Dilke asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would at oncp lay before Parliament the revised 
agreement with the Amir of Afghani sUh by which the Bashgal 
Valley was given to the Amir. 


Sir William Wedperbubn asked tho Secretary of State for 
India whether he would plaoe in the Library a facsimile of the 
map referred to in clause 1 of the Durand Agreement as being 
attached to that agreement, and also a ftu'-simile of the detailed 
map referred to in clause 3 : 

Whether he would lay upon the Table a copy of any docu- 
ment which sets aside the provisions of clause 3, and transfers 
the Arnawai or Bashgal Valley from the British to the Amir’s 
sphere of influence : 

Whether he would state approximately the length and 
breadth of the Arnawai or Bashgal Valley ; and in what other 
respects, if any. the Durand Agreement had l»een modified : 

And whether he would recommend tho Government of India 
to depute Colonel Holdich, the Boundary Commissioner, or 
other suitable officer, to superintend the removal of those 
Kafirs who were being expatriated, and secure for them 
humane treatment. 

Lord George Hamilton : The maps referred to in the first 
question of the hon. baronet the membor for Banffshire are 
inconvenient in size, and I have no spare copies, hut I will 
have the line traced upon another map and place it in the 
Library. 

1 have here a copy of the agreement, dated April 9th, 1895, 
as signed by the Commissioners and subsequently ratified by 
tin* Amir, which I will lay on the Table. 

I cannot giye the information asked for in tho third question 
at the present stage of negotiations. 

Tn answer to the fourth question, I can only refer the hon. 
baronet to the reply given by me on March 23rd last to the 
hon. member for Darlington. 

Sir C. Dilke : The noble lord speaks of the present state of 
the negotiations. Have we heard of any negotiations Y 

Lord G Hamilton: Yob, Bir. After the Durand Conven- 
tion w'as agreed to, an enquiry took place, and iu certain 
places it was found that the topographical features of the 
country did not quite correspond with the terms of the Conven- 
tion. Then various agreements have been entered into, and I 
think only two have been ratified by the Amir, including the 
one with regard to tho Bashgal Valley. Further communica- 
tions are going on with regard to the delimitation of territory 
in different parts of Beluchistan and Afghanistan. 

Sir W. Wkddkbbubn : Is not the Valley of Bashgal a very 
large one, and estimated to contain 10,000 inhabitants 1 ;' 

Lord G. Hamilton : Oh, no. T do not exactly know the 
dimensions of tho valley, hut the total population of the whole 
of Kaffristan, at an extreme estimate, is 90,000, and the 
Bashgal Valley occupies quite a small portiou of the territory 
assigned to Kafiristan. 


April 2 3rd. 

IT 0 IT SB OF COMMONS. 

THE CHITRAL PAPERS. 

Sir Henry Fowler asked tho Secretary of State for India, 
whether any despatches or telegrams relating to the occupation 
of Chitral had boon sent by the Secretary of State to the 
G >vernment of India since the despatch of the Secretary of 
State of the 1 6th August, 1895 : 

And, if * there had been any suoh despatches or telegrams, 
would lie inform the House why they had been omitted from 
the Correspondence recently presented to Parliament. 

Lord George Hamilton : No telegrams or despatches oxeept 
those relating to details of unimportance have been sent to the 
Government of India since lGth August on the subject of 
Chitral. 

On the day upon which the correspondence alluded to was 
laid upon the Table of the House, viz., 27th March, a despatch 
was sent to India dealing with proposals for reduction of mili- 
tary expenditure in GUgit, but the correspondence on this 
point is not concluded, ns furthen experience of the recent 
changoa is necessary before final arrangements can be sanc- 
tioned. If the right hon. gentleman wishes it, I will gladly 
show him these despatches. 

THE “IMPERIAL” INSTITUTE. 

East India^ Contributions by India to the Imperial Institute). 
Return presented, relative thereto [Address 2 1st April ; Mr, 
Bhownaggrkb] : to He up* n the 'table. 
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Htnpmal farltamenf. 


April '2-Uh. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE “IMPERIAL” INSTITUTE. 

East India (Contributions by India to tlm Imperial Institute;. 
— Return (presented 23rd April) to be printed. \No. Ml.) 

KYTITAL STATE. 

East India (Kythal). — Return (presented 11th February) to 
be printed. (No. 148.) 


April '28th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

COOLTEK IN ASSAM. 

Mr. Samuel Smith asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he could give the House auy information regarding 
the death rate of coolies employed in tin* coal mines of Assam * 

Whether he was aware that the Calcutta press represent that 
rate to he very high, arid also that a very large percentage 
were always on tho sick list : 

Whether the Indian Government had any information to 
show that this was caused by a forced change of diet to rice : 

And whether the Government could make regulations 
enforcing the Hupply to immigrants of the Rame kind of food 
they had been previously accustomed to, in the same way as 
was dono for native soldiers in tho Indian Army. 

Lord George Hamilton: The industry to which the lion, 
member’s question refers is, imperatively speaking, a very 
small one, employing little more than a thousand coolies. 
I have no information as to the death-rate prevailing among 
them, but I have seen a letter on the subject, from a visitor to 
Assam, published in the Calcutta newspapers, in which it is 
stated that the death-rate and sick-rato are high ; hut no 
figures are given. The suggt stion that evil efforts are pro- 
duced by forced eh an go to nee diet soon is improbable, inas- 
much as most of theso coolies are drawn from rice-consuming 
districts. As at present advised, I see no occasion for the 
issue of regulations on this subject, and I may add that the 
writer above-mentioned bears testimony to the excellence of 
existing arrangements for feeding and housing the coolies and 
for providing them with medical care. 

AFGHANISTAN AND THE KAFIRS. 

Mr. Tho mas "Baxley asked the Secretary of State for India 


whether tho Amir of Afghanistan had any right to control the 
action of the Government of India in offering an asylum to 
fugitive Kafirs in Chitral 

Whether the Amir whh prepared to allow an unmolested 
exodus, not only to fugitive Kafirs from the Bashgal Valley 
which borders on Chitral, but also to emigrant Kafirs from 
other parts of Kafiristan into British territory generally * 

And whether tho surviving Kafirs from tho present Afghan 
campaigns, or any future campaigns, would be protected in 
the enjoyment of their personal liberty, their lauds and other 
property, and the exercise of their religious and social usages, 
as was implied in the right lion, gentleman’s recent, statements. 

Lord George Hamilton* So long as the Amir’s Kafir 
subjects who seek an asylum in Chitral do not violate the 
usual conditions attached to their reception by the British 
Government, which is in alliance with the Amir no such right 
can bo claimed. 

The other questions asked by the lion, member concern the 
Amir’s internal policy and the exercise of his authority in his 
own territories, a%d I am unable to state or to anticipate what 
policy His Highness will pursue. 

WARLIKE OPERATIONS (KILLED ANT) WOTODED.) 

East, India (Warlike Operations) (Killed and Wounded). — 
Return (presented lltli February) to be printed. (No. lot.) 

April DO th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

On the motion of Sir Henry Fowler an Address was granted 
for Copy of the Indian Financial Statement for 1 SW6-7, and of 
the proceedings of the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General thereon. 

THE LEE-METFORD BULLET. 

Mr. Brookfield asked the Under Secretary for War whether 
the “ stopping” power of the Lee -Met ford bullet, as shown in 
tho Chitral expedition and by recent events in South Africa, 
had engaged the special attention of the military authorities, 
and whether it had been shown that the bullet in question was 
enpable of any improvement with the special object, of “ stop- 
ping” as distinguished from merely inflicting mortal wounds, 
and could he state what was tho minimum hole required to 
abruptly arrest the progress of a man charging ; and whether 
ho could state the respective calibreN of the revolver used in 
the royal navy and the Lee-Metford rifle. 

Mr. Brodriox : The respective calibres of the revolver used 
in the navy and the Lee-Metford rifle are *541 and *303. The 
whole question of calibres has been carefully considered, with 
a view to efficiency in warfare, and any steps found necessary 
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will be taken. With regard to the minimum holo required 
to abruptly arrest tho progress of a man charging, thut would 
depend very much on tne part of his person which is hit by the 
bullet. (Loud laughter.) 

Sir W. Lawson : Is it not the object of a rifle to inflict a 
mortal wound t 

Mr. Brodkick : That is the object of tho bullet, but it cannot 
always be attained. 

THE MOPLAH OUTBREAK IN MALABAR. 

Sir W t illiam Wedderburn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he had now received tho further information 
with reference to the Moplah outbreak in Malabar : 

And whether ho would direct an independent inquiry to bo 
held into the origin of the outbreak and the circumstances 
under which 88 Moplahs, who had taken refuge in a temple, 
were put to death. 

Lord George Hamilton : On the 16th of March tho Govern- 
ment of Madras telegraphed as follows : — “A small detachment 
of our troops were fired upon first by Moplahs. Reinforcements 
arriving fired a volley which W'as returned. The Moplahs 
were then invited to surrender, but replied abusively, asking 
the troops to fire. One of the Moplahs cut the throats of the 
wounded to prevent their capture alive : others were shot dead 
by their own side. The collector reports that another day’s 
delav in attack would have increased the gang to 1100.” 

The telegram further promises a despatch which T expect to 
receive shortly, and pending its receipt, I see no reason to 
pass any orders on the subject. The Co\emmcnt of Madias 
have already deputed a former collector of the district, in 
whom tho people have confidence, as a special commissioner to 
investigate the outbreak. 


May \st. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 


Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he was in a position to give any further infor- 
mation as to the fighting operations conducted by troops from 
Kabul in Kafiristan : 

Whether the cession of the Bash gal Valley to Afghanistan, 
and the presence of Afghan troops there, contr avene on essential 
condition of the Durand Treaty : 

Whether Chandak was the extreme point allow ed by that 
treaty for Afghan influence : * 

Wnetlicr the cession of the Bashgol Valley was tl e cession 
of u territory at least 80 miles to the noith of Chandak, con- 
taining 40,000 inhabitants and 4,600 fighting men : 

And whether be could state tho terms of the agreement mti- 
fied by the Amir with returnee to this valley. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I have received no further information 
as to the conduct of military operations in Kafirisfan. 

The Bashgal Valley was assigned to the Amir under tho 
revision on the spot prescribed by Clause 4 of the Kabul agree- 
ment of 12th November, 1803. Clause 3 of that Agreement 
originally contemplated that tLe extreme point would be 
Chandak or Chanak, as it is sometimes called. 

The Bashgal Valley is a name roughly applied to the 
country from the Mandul Bass to the Kunar river, which may 
be 60 miles in length, with a possible population of 20,000. 

The Agreement referred to l as been laid on the Table and 
circulated. 


Sir C. Dilke asked whether it wa8 not the fact that two 
years elapsed between tho date of tho agreement and tho 
revision, and whether tho valley had not been occupied by the 
troops of the Amir between the dates of the two instruments. 

Lord G. Hamilton : 1 do not think so, but I cannot speak 
confidently aH to that. Eighteen months elapsed between tho 
signing of the formal Agreement and the ratification of the 
revision, hut tho local delimitation was, I think, complete 
before the troops of the Amir occupied the valley. 


May 4th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

DEMARCATION OF FRONTIERS. 

Sir Andrew Scodlk asked the Secretary of State for India 


whether tho demarcation of the Perso-Beluchistan and Indo- 
Afghan frontier had now been completed : 

And whether he proposed to lay upon tho Table of the 
House any papers relating to this subject. 

Lord George Hamilton: The Perso-Biluch frontier is 
demarcated, but 1 have not yet received the final report or 
map. Tho whole of tlie Indo-Afghun frontier is not yet 
demarcated under the Kabul agreement ; and although for 
special reasons I have laid on the Table tho agreement arrived 
at with regard to tho Bashgal Valley, I cannot give any under- 
taking with regard to the presentation of further papers until 
tins work of demarcating is complete. 

THE ENSLAVEMENT OF KAFIRS. 

Mr. J osErii A. Pease asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether advantage would ho taken by the British Government, 
or the Government of India, of the favourable disposition of 
the Amir in discountenancing, as far as he could do so, the 
traffic in Kafir slaves, by urging upon him, as the ally of an 
anti-slavery nation, to restore the recently deported Kafirs to 
their homes, and to deviso means for eventually tei minuting 
the institution of slavery itself throughout liis dominions. 

Lord Gforoe Hamilton: The lion, number is aware that 
the Viceroy intends to avail himself of any favourable oppor- 
tunity to exercise his influence on hi half of the Kafirs ; but it 
is improbable that, the object contemplated by the hon. member 
would he promoted by any interference of the Government of 
India in the internal administration of Kafiristun in the direc- 
tion indicated in tho question. 

INDIAN ARMY PENSION DEFICIENCY. 

The Indian Pension Deficiency was considered in Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved : “ That it is 
expedient to authorise, the charge oil the Consolidated Fund of 
an annuity of £66,000 (beyond the present amount of £160,000 
authorised by tbe Indian Army Pension Deficiency Act, 1886) 
towards discharging the liability of tbe Consolidated Fund in 
respect of certain Indian Aimy Pensions ; and to provide that 
the rate of interest for any money lent after the 1st day of 
April, 1896, under section 6 of the said Act, shall ho such as 
the National Debt Commissioners may determine.” 

Mr. D. Lloyp-George asked that some explanation should 
bo given of the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he did explain the 
mutter in introducing the Budget, but he would be happy to 
give tbe explanation again. Up to 1884 India discharged her 
liability for that part of our soldiers’ pensions which was 
earned by scivice in India by the pajmentof a capital sum 
calculated on the probability of the lives of the pensioners. In 
1884 it was discovered that, owing to delay in tho calculations, 
to the omission to calculate the pensions which fell due before 
1870, to tho calculations being based on too high u rate of 
interest, anel to the fund not having been properly invested, the 
fund was practically bankrupt, and there was nothing left to 
bear the charges of the pensions of Roldicrs which it was neces- 
sary should In borne. By an Act of 1886 Parliament set up 
an annuity of £160,000 for sixty years on which the Commis- 
sioners of the National Debt were authorised to boirow sufficient 
sums to pay the pensions as they become duo, but it had been 
found lately that tbe calculations on which that annuity was 
based were themselves defective, and that in a very short time, 
if the funds were allowed to go on as now, it would become 
bankrupt, and there would bo nothing left with which to pay 
futuro pensions. It was, therefore, necessary to provide a 
fresh annuity of £66,000, to close in 1941. What has happened 
was, of courso, the fault of their predecessors, and they had 
no option in tho matter. The provision of tho money was an 
essential part of the financial year, and he proposed a clause 
on tho Resolution which, according to recent practice, would 
be included in the Budget. 

INDIA OFFICE: RETIREMENT AT 66. 

On the motion of Mr. Hanbury an Address was presented 
for “ Copy of Minuto by the Secretary of State for India 
stating the circumstances under which certain members of his 
permanent establishment have been retained in the seivice after 
they have attained the age of sixty-five.” 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

# East India (Financial Statement). Return presented rela- 
tive thereto [Address 30th April ; Sir Henry Fowler] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


May 5 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE NEW POSTAL CONTRACT FOR INDIA. 

Sir John Leng asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster- Gen oral, whether any acceleration 
of time in the conveyance of the mails was contemplated in 
the new postal contract for India and the far East ; and, if so, 
what would be the minimum speed at soa of the steamers 
carrying the mails : 

Whether his attention had been called to the slow movement 
and numerous stoppages of tho mail trains between Brindisi 
and Modane : 

Whether, in view of the fact that tho mails could arrive as 
soon in England if landed at Marseilles, without the steamer 
calling at Brindisi, an option would be reserved to tho Tost 
Office to make Marseilles the port both for the embarkation 
and debarkation of the mails for the United Kingdom. 

Mr. H anbury : Although it cannot be known what tenders 
will be received for the new postal contraot for India and the 
far East, it may tie said that the advertisement for tenders 
contemplates acceleration when the present contracts expire on 
January 3 1st, 1898, seeing that no tender is invited for as low 
a speed as tho minimum required by tho present contract. The 
lowest speeds for which tonders have been asked are l.*U knots 
to and from Bombay, 13j knots to and from Adelaide via 
Colombo, and 1U knots between Colombo and Shanghai ; but 
tenders may be sent in for any speed, higher or lower. It is 
the fact that in Italy the special train servico for these mails is 
performed at a lower rate and with a greater aggregate time 
for stops than in France. The hon. member is doubtloss aware 
that a considerable part of the Italian railway is a single line. 
The European port to be used in the service of the future is 
not specified in the advertisement for tenders. It will he open 
to parties tendering to select Marseilles : and, if an offer based 
upon tho embarkation and landing of mails at Marseilles, 
showed better results than an offer based on Brindisi or any 
other port, tho Postmaster- Genoral would bo free to choose the 
service via Marseilles. 

INDIAN ARMY TENSION DEFICIENCY. 

The report of tho Resolution of Committee on this subject 
was received and agreed to without discussion. 

May 7 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE DURAND AGREEMENT. 

THE STORY OF THE BASHGAL VALLEY. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he would lay upon the Table of tho House tho 
correspondence between the Viceroy of India and the Amir of 
Afghanistan which led to the cession of the Bashgal Valley to 
Afghanistan : * 

Whether the supplementary Agreement of 19th Deoember, 
1896, was drawn up in oonaequenoe of pressure by the Amir 
and in the midst of the Chitral campaign, and what had been 
the corresponding compensation made by the Amir for the 
oession : _ 

Whether the boundary, settled in principle by the Durand 
Treaty, was similar to the demarcation made by Colonel 
Holditoh, of the Indian Survey Department, and whether this 
boundary inoluded the Bashgal Valley and the Nari villages : 

Whether one of tho Boundary Commissioners, who settlod 
the later boundary of Deceml>er, 1896, was the Afghan Com- 
mander-in -Chief, and whether this line of demarcation was 
made to include the Bashgal Valley after its invasion by the 

Andwhetfer the Mehtar of Chitral and the Mahkrkik of 
Kashmir had given their written consent to the cession of the 
Bashgal Valley before it was made. 


Lord George Hamilton: 1 . No correspondence took place 
between the Viceroy and the Amir with reference to the 
Bashgal Valley. 

2. The decision to revise the frontier, as proposed to he laid 
down in the Durand Treaty, was arrived at in February, 1895, 
before the Chitral expedition was contemplated ; and, as I 
have already stated, that decision was based on the ground 
that tho topographical conditions were found to be not what 
they had been supposed to be. There was, therefore, no 
question of compensation on either side. 

3. Colonel Holditoh was the chief survey officer of tho 
Commission which reused tho Durand frontier in the manner 
(April lfith) already explained. 

4. The Afghan Commaiider-in-Chief was one of the Afghan 
Commissioners, but his forcos did not enter the Bashgal 
Valley until after the signature of tho Agreement, which gave 
that district to the Amir. 

5. The Government of India conducted the negotiations on 
behalf of the Native States interested, and no written consent 
to this or to any other detail of the Agreement was necessary. 

INDIA OFFICE: RETIREMENT AT 06. 

East India (India Office, Retirement at 05). Return pre- 
sented rolativo thereto [Address 4th May ; Mr. Hanbury] ; to 
lie upon tho Table. 

THE JITALAWAR CASE. 

On the motion of Mr. Herbert Roberts, a rotum was 
granted for Copy of Correspondence relating to the deposition 
of the Mah&rfijft Ran a of Jhalawar. 


May 8 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

TIIE COTTON DUTIES. 

East India (Indian Tariff Act and the Cotton Duties)— copy 
presented- -of Papers relating to the Indian Tariff Act., 1890, 
and the Cotton Duties Act, 1890 (in continuation of [C. 7002]) 
(by command) to lie upon the Table. 


^ May 1 1 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIA OFFICE: RETIREMENT AT 05. 

East India (India Office, Retirement at 05),— Retnrn (pre- 
sented 7th May) to be printed. (No. 171). 

PROCLAMATION AND PERFORMANCE. 

THE OCCUPATION OF THE MALAKAND PASS. 

Sir William Weudkrbitrn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether, in view of tho fact that in the proclamation 
issued hy Lord Elgin before tho Chitral expedition, the 
Government of India pledged itself not to occupy per- 
manently any territory of the Swat tribes, he would state if 
the strong post recently built in tho Malakand Pass was 
situated within that territory : 

And whother ho would state for what period it was proposed 
to occupy that post. 

Lord George Hamilton: The proclamation to which the 
hon. baronet rofers was issued at the outbreak of hostilities, 
and states that the Government of India have no intention of 
permanently occupying any territory through which thoir force 
may pass. 

The proclamation has been adhered to. Negotiations for 
the maintenance and protection of a road to Chitral had been 
carried on for some t-imo with the tribes before the outbreak of 
hostilities, and the Chitral expedition afforded a favourable 
opportunity for completing them. With tho assent and 
approval of the tribes, arrangements were made for protecting 
the road which indudod among other thing- u«> stationing of 
a foroe at the Malakand Pass. It will be maintained there so 
long as it is necessary for the purpose for which it was 
established, 
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“SPECIAL TERMS” FOR MILITARY OFFICERS. 

Sir William Wkddkbbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether colonels of the Indian Army drawing colonel’s 
allowances of £1,140 per annum and more, paid £60 per 
annum for sons at Sandhurst and at Woolwich, while the sons 
of retired officers of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service were 
charged £150 per annum; and, if so, if Her Majesty’s 
Government would remedy this inequality by classing members 
of the Indian Civil Service with military officers according to 
relative rank, as they were already classed in regard to 
eligibility for Queen’s Indian cadetships for their sons. 

Lord Geohoe Hamilton : The facts are as stated in the 
question. Special terms are granted to the sons of military 
officers, not with reference to their means, hut because their 
military services are held to entitle them to special facilities for 
sending their sons to the two military colleges. I do not 
think that Her Majesty’s Government oould be expected to 
extend this privilege to civilians. 

QUESTIONS ON THE PROVINCIAL BUDGET. 

Sir William Weddkrburn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether it was the case that, up to the present time, 
the members of the Bengal Legislative Council had, under 
No. 7 of the rules sanctioned by the Governor-General in 
Council, enjoyed the right of asking questions regarding the 
Provincial Budget : 

Whother, on the 4th of April last, the Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed an intention of tuking away that right : 

Whether the Secretary of State would state upon what 
grounds it was proposed to take away that right, and whether 
it could be taken away without an alteration of the rules 
sanctioned by the Governor -General in Council : 

Whether he was aware that in 1894 eighteen questions were 
asked regarding the Provincial Budget, in 1895 sixteen ques- 
tions, and in 1896 ten questions : and whether it was alleged 
that this right of interpellation had been in any way abused : 

And whether the Secretary of State would make enquiry, and 
direct that this much valued right, enjoyed under Section 2 of 
the Indian Councils Act, 1896, should bo continued. 

Lord Geoeok Hamilton : It is true that in the last three 
years a number of questions relating to the Budget have boon 
asked, before the discussion of the Budget, in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. As to the action of the Lieutenant- 
Governor I know nothing officially, but from a newspaper 
report I gather that in his opinion Die practice is irregular and 
inoonvenient and tends to waste time, and 1 ' that what he 
proposes is to assimilate in this respect the practice of his 
Council to that of the Supreme Council. 1 see no reason for 
any special inquiry. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. John Mobley : I desire to ask tho Secretary of State 
for India a question of which I have given him private notice 
—namely, whether there is any truth in tho rumour, now 
furnished in some detail in some of the prints of to-day, of tho 
dispatch of Indian troops to Suakin ; further, if the rumour be 
true, whether a motion will bo submitted to this House in 
connection with the subject, and, further, by whom the 
expense will be borne. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord George Hamilton • Her Majesty’s Government have 
decided to dispatch certain Indian troops to replace tho Egyptian 
garrison at Suakin, which, with the exception of one battalion 
of infantry, will be moved across to the Valley of the Nile. 
As regards the apportionment of expenso between the two 
Governments it is still under consideration, and I cannot at 
present say whether it will bo necessary or not to lay a resolu- 
tion on the Table of the House. 

Mr. J . Mobley : Which two Governments '( 

Lord George Hamilton : The Government of India and 
Her Majesty’s Government, and, of course, until that matter 
is decided, I cannot give a definite answer as to whether it 
will be necessary for me to move a resolution and place it on 
the Table of the House. 

Mr. Henry Labouchere : Are we to understand that the 
expense of these troops is not to be borne by the Egyptian 
Government? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : No, Sir, not at all. 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. John Mobley : It means, then, that in regard to the 
expenditure the two Governments concerned are Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Indian Government ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was understood to 
assent to this. 

Sir William Harcourt : I should like to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, before any further progress is 
made with the Finance Bill, we shall nave a statement from 
him as to whether or not any or what part of the charge for 
these troops that are brought to Suakin will be placed on the 
English Exchequer P 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I do not absolutely 
see the necessity for such a statement, but I will consider the 
matter. Tho present position is this— that if it is decided, as 
I assume, having regard to previous precedents, it will be, 
that the ordinary expenditure of these troopB shall be charged 
upon the Indian Government — (cries of “ Oh ! ”) — a resolution 
of course would, in accordance with the Act of Parliament, be 
brought forward on the subject. The question whether the 
further expense connected with the matter will be defrayed by 
the Egyptian Government or by a vote of this House will be a 
matter for consideration. 

May 12 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Estimate)— copy presented— of estimate of 
revenue and expenditure of the Government of India for 1895-6, 
compared with the results of 1894-6 [by Act] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 

East India (Finance and Revenue Accounts),— copy pre- 
sented— of Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government 
of India, 1894-5 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Home Accounts) — copy presented— of Home 
Accounts of the Government of India [by Act] ; to lie upon 
tho Table. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Sir Charles Dilke asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, according to precedent, a resolution to charge the 
revenues of India for tho cost of moving Indian troops away 
from India was needed, even if it was intendod that the whole 
charge should ultimately be borne otherwise than by India : 

When it v as intended that the nocessary resolution to charge 
the revenues of India for tho cost of sending to Suakin the 
regiments now detailed for duty in the Sudan should be sub- 
mitted to the House : 

And whether, if it was intendod that any portion of the 
charge, t rdinary or extraordinary, should ultimately fall upon 
the revenues of India, tho consent of the Government of India 
had been asked. 

Lord G. Hamilton : According to precedent, no resolution 
is necessary for the employment of Indian troops outside India 
unless a charge be imposed upon Indian revenues for that 
purpose. In any decision arrived at as to the apportionment 
or incidence of expense the views of the Indian Government 
will be fully considered. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir C. Dilke : Is not the noblo lord aware that on March 
9th, 1885, a directly opposite opinion was given on behalf of 
the Government on the point covered by the first paragraph of 
the question ? (Hear, hear.) 

Lord G. Hamilton : I think that, according to precedent, 
no resolution has been moved unless a charge was imposed on 
the Indian revenue. I do not know to whom the right hon. 
gentleman refers or who made the speeoh to which he alludes. 
Sir C. Dilke : The Under-Secretary of State of the day. 

Lord G. Hamilton: I do not know who made the speeoh, 
but I am advised that what I have stated is accurate law. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir C. Dilke : Has not the noble lord looked at the precedent 
of March, 1885, in which the Under- Secretary asserted the 
contrary of what he has now stated P 
Lord G. Hamilton : I have not read the speech to which 
the right hon. gentleman refera, but I have followed prece- 
dent, and I have accurately described those precedents. (Hear, 
fc^ar.) 
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Sir 0. Dilkk : Unless this matter is raised upon an earlier 
date, whioh is quite possible, I shall oall attention to it on the 
motion for the adjournment over the Whitsuntide recess. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. John Morlry asked the First Lord of the Treasury when 
it was proposed to give the House an opportunity of deciding 
u] 3 on the employment of Indian troops at Suakin, in conformity 
with the principle laid down in 1882 by the then Secretary of 
State for India, that, both legally and constitutionally, there 
was reserved to Parliament full control over all oases of the 
employment of Indian troops beyond the frontiers of India. 
The right hon. gentleman aaded that the Secretary of State at 
the time to which ho referred was Lord Hartington, now the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. Balfottb : In point of actual law there is no obligation 
under the statute to have the assent of Parliament unless some 
extra oharge is thrown upon the Indian finance. But prece- 
dent is undoubtedly in favor of giving Parliament an oppor- 
tunity in those cases of discussing whether India should bear 
the extraordinary charges. Suoh an opportunity, on that 
assumption, would, of oourse, be given to the House. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Moulky : May I ask tho right hon. gentleman whether 
he has read the passage to which this question refers ? The 
speech was made by Lord Hartington on July 30th, 1882. In 
that speech the right lion, gentleman will find that his noble 
colleague laid down the principle which I have indicated. I 
also wish to ask whether the right hon. gentleman is aware 
that the noble duke did imply that the House was to have full 
control over tho question whether Indian troops are to be 
employed at all outside India without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Balfour : I do not feel called upon to give any authori- 
tative interpretation of speeches made thirteen years ago. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

Mr. Mobley : I shall put a question on the subject on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Labouohebe asked the Under- -Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the military force that was to be sent 
from India to Suakin was to be employed only as a garrison to 
defend Suakin and tho district around it against attacks by the 
Sudanese, or whether it was intended that it should take part 
in the invasion of the Sudan by Egypt : 

And whether any agreement had been entered into between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Italian Government in 
respoct to military action in tho Sudan of which the House 
wan not cognizant. 

Mr. Cubzon : The military force that is to be Nont from 
India will be employed for the defence of Suakin and the 
surrounding district according to the judgment of tho Sirdar. 
It is not intended that tho Indian troops should take part in 
the operations in the valley of the Nile. No agreement lias 
been entered into between Her Majesty's Government and the 
Italian Government in respect to military action in the Sudan. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lough asked how many troops were, going to be 
brought from India to Suakin. 

Mr. Cubzon : I think that the numbers are about 60 British 
officers, 60 native officers, and from 2,000 to 2,600 men. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir C. Dilxe : Can the right hon. gentleman give us any 
information as to when the opportunity for discussion will he 
given to the House ? * 

Mr. Balfoub : I will endeavour to consult the convenience 
of the House, but I cannot name a day. 


May 1 3th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET: PAPERS PRESENTED. 
East India (Estimate). Paper (presented 12th May) ; to be 
printed. [No. 179.] 

East Inoia (Home Accounts). Paper (presented 12th May) 
to be printed. [No. 180.] 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Sir 0. D an said that the First Lord of the Treasury was 


reported in all the daily papers except one to have said 
yesterday afternoon that precedent was undoubtedly in favour 
of giving Parliament, when a movement of Indian troops away 
from India was proposed, an opportunity of discussing whether 
India should bear the ordiuary charges connected therewith. 
In one paper, however — an important one— the right hon. 
gentleman was represented as using tho oxpresHsion ‘‘extra- 
ordinary charges” instead of “ordinary charges.” He wished 
to ask whether the word “extraordinary” that occurred in 
this report was an error. 

Mr. Balfour : Yes, Sir, [ think that is so. The view of the 
Government at least, my view —on the legal point is that 
there is no strict obligation to bring forward a Resolution in 
this House if India is only charged the ordinary expenses ; 
but precedent is in favour of having a Resolution even in 
these circumstances, and it is not therefore proposed to break 
through that procodent, although the precodent is not abso- 
lutely universal. 

May 14 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

WANTED- A PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Sir William: Wetu* ebb urn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, as slated in a telegram from Rangoon pub- 
lished in the Turn* <>i' 12th May, it was true that he had 
offered to sanction the creation of a Legislative Council for 
Burma ; and, if so, whether ho would favourably consider 
the grant of a Legislative Council to tho Punjab, as prayed 
for during the last ten years. 

Lord George Hamilton: It- is true that, the question ns to 
the establishment of Legislative Councils in Burma and in tho 
Punjab is now under the consideration of tho Government of 
India, and that I am expecting to receive a report from them 
on tho subject ■ but I am, of course, unable in the meantime 
to give any opinion as to the decision which may ho arrived at 

Sir W. Weddebbuen asked if the Secretary of State was 
aware that in 1882 Sir James Lyall, as Lieutonant-Govornor, 
approved tho proposal to establish a Legislative Council in the 
-Punjab. 

Lord Geokge Hamilton was understood to say that he was 
aware of Sir James Lyall’s opinion, but that Hubsequeut 
Lieu toriant- Governors bad expressed themselves in the opposite 
sense. • 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. Schwann asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
native East Indian soldiers were informed on their enlistment 
that they were liable to be sent, out of India for service abroad : 

And, would he state briefly tho clauses in the East Indian 
Enlistment Act which dealt, with tho territory or territories in 
which Indian soldiers might be called upon to servo ; and, if not, 
would he cause a copy of the East India Enlistment Act to be 
placed in the library, within reach of members ; and, should 
there bo no special East India Enlistment Act, then a copy of 
tho old East India Company's regulations on this subject. 

Lord George Hamilton : Under Article 1 of the Indian 
Articles of War a native soldier is enlisted to go “ wherever he 
is ordorod by land or sea.” The liability to bo sent on foreign 
service is carefully explained to all recruits. 

Mr. Buchanan asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government of India had given its consent to the revenues 
of India being charged with the expenses, either ordinary or 
extraordinary, of the troops to bo sent to Suakin : 

And, whether he would lay upon the Table, as was done in a 
similar oase in 1882-3, the telegrams and correspondence with 
the Government of India on the subject. 

He- also asked the Secretary of State for India, whether, in 
view of his statement of 2nd March, he could now toll the House 
whether India was to bear any part of the chargo for the ex- 
penses of the Indian force reoeutly sout to Mombasa. 

Lord George Hamilton : We are in correspondence with the 
Government of India, and I will follow the precedent of 1882-83 
in laying the correspondence and telegrams on the Table of the 
House. 

As regards the second question, It would be convenient if 
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the hon. gentleman will allow me to defer thin question till 
to-morrow when I hope to make a statement both with regard 
to Suakin and Mombasa. 

Mr. Labo cohere : Who is actually paying for the ships 
which are chartered for the removal of the troops from Bom- 
bay Y 

Lord U. Hamilton : There is an aocount periodically ad- 
justed between the Indian and Imperial Governments, by which 
advances are made for convenience, and it is the practice to ad- 
vance sums from the Indian Treasury in connexion with the 
transport of troops from India. These advances are not held 
to be charges. 

Mr. John Morlky asked the Secretary of Stato for India what 
was the estimated cost per month for ordinary expenses of the 
Indian military l'orco that was being despatched to Suakin. 

Lord George Hamilton : The approximate monthly oost in 
India of the native troops under orders for Suakin is Rs. 90,000 
or £5,000. 

Mr. Morlky : Does this includo superannuation charges r 

Lord G. Hamilton : No ; I think not. It is their ordinary 
pay and allowances. 

Mr. Morlky : I assume, after what fell from the noble lord 
just now, that to-morrow is the day to bo devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this subject ? 

Mr. Balfour : All that my noble friend said was that to- 
morrow he would make a statement, both with regard to tho 
Indian troops to be sent to Suakin and those sent to Mombasa. 
I propose to give the first Parliamentary day after tho conclu- 
sion of tho Committee stage of the Bill now under discussion to 
the dubuto of tbo question. (Opposition cries of “Oh, oh,” and 
Ministerial cheers.) 


May 1 5 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIA COUNCIL’S DRAFTS. 

Mr. Obb-Kwing asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had any intention of appointing a departmental 
committee, as suggested by the late Secretary of State for India 
in September, 180.3, to enquire into the present method of welling 
Council drafts. 

Lord George Hamilton : I have no present intention of 
appointing a Committee but tho subject shall hafe my careful 
attention. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR MOMBASA AND THE SUDAN. 

Mr. Buchanan askol the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in viow of his statement of 2nd March, ho could now 
tell the House whether India was to bear any part of tho 
charge for tho expenses of tho Indian force recently sent to 
Mombasa. 

Lord George Hamilton : As regards the cost of tho employ- 
ment of Indian troops at Mombasa, Her Majesty’s Government 
do not propose that any charge shall, in conuoxion with their 
services there, be made on the revenues of ludia, and therefore, 
according both to law aud precedent no Resolution is necessary 
to authorise thoir employment beyond the external frontiers of 
India. 

Her Majesty’s Government propose that the ordinary pay and 
allowances of the Indian native troops under orders for Suakin 
should continue to bo borne by tho revenues of India, and I will 
therefore give notice of ray intention to move a Resolution, in 
accordance with precedent, to give effect to that decision. 

Mr. Buchanan: When will tho motion be put upon tho 
paper. 

Lord G. Hamilton : Very shortly. 

Sir C. Dilke : Are we to understand that the ordinary pay is 
to bo borne otherwise than by India ? 

Lord G. Hamilton: No; there is no oharge upon the 
revenues of India in connexion with the employment of that 
force outside India. 

Sir C. Dilkb : I understood that ; but does that mean that 
tho ordinary pay of the troops is to fall upon India ? 

Lord G. Hamilton : Yes. 


May 18 th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN MEDAL. 

Captain Cralonku asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, inasmuch as the India Medal was given for the 
1803 Waziri Expedition, and also for the 1895 expedition 
against the same tribe, when the only fight (viz. : at Wauo) 
was previous to the expedition being sent, and out of which 
it aroso, he would consider the question with a view to grant- 
ing tho India Modal to those who took part in the 1881 expe- 
dition, in which there was a fight. 

Lord George Hamilton : I can only refer my hon. friend to 
the reply givon by my predecessor to a BOinewhat similar ques- 
tion on tho 23rd July, 1894 — nor could I reopen the question by 
reconsidering the request to grant a modal for an expedition 
which took place fifteen years ago. 

THE CHITRAL PROCLAMATION. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, inasmuch as tho Proclamation of tho Government to 
tho tribes on the occasion of the Chitral campaign, entered upon 
on the 1st April, 1895, declared that itsobjoot was the protection, 
in the interest of Chitral, of the Nari villages, he would state 
whether the Nari villages handed over to Afghanistan under 
paragraph 8 of tho Supplementary Agreement of 9th April, 
1895, were the same Nan villages as those referred to in the 
Proclamation. 

Whether thoso villagos were tho ancestral possession of 
Chitral ; and, if so, would he stato on what grounds Chitral 
had been deprived of thorn in diroot contravention of tho Pro- 
clamation : 

Aud, whether tho consent of the Suzerain of Chitral, tho 
Maharaja of Kashmir, had been obtained to the cession. 

Lord George Hamilton : Tho proclamation referred to the 
objects of the Chitral expedition and to those alone. 

The agreement of 9 th April, 1895, completed certain delimita- 
tion proceedings between the Government of India and the 
Amir of Afghanistan which eommemoed long before any expe- 
dition to Chitral was contemplated. 

The Nari villagos included in Afghanistan by the Agreodijnt 
of April, 1895, wore no doubt villagos to which the Mehtar of 
Chitral laid claim. This claim was not proved, and the 
Muhtar’s right to villages not then in his possession and to 
which neither Chitral nor its suzerain had made out a title was 
not confirmed. 

INDIAN EXHIBITION AT LISBON. 

Mr. Buownagoree asked the Sicretary of S^ato for India 
whether ho had any inform ition regarding the projected 
exhibition to bo held at Lisbon next year to celebrate the fourth 
centenary of Vasco do Gama’s discovery of the route to ludia : 

And, whether the Portuguese Government had invited 
Englanl to take an important part in that exhibition; if so, 
whether it was intended to comply with such request. 

Lerd George Hamilton: Beyond what I have seen in tho 
newspapers I have no information regarding the projected 
exhibition. 

No invitation for India to take part in the exhibition has 
reached me. 

THE COTTON DUTIES AND THE INDIAN POOR. 

Sir William Wkdderburn asked the Secretary of St ite for 
India whether, in accordance with section 21 of the Indian 
Counoils Act (24 and 25 Vic., c. G7,) the Governor General of 
India had transmitted to him authontio copies of the Oobton 
Duties Act, 1896, and the Act to amend the Indian Tariff Act 
of 1891, and whether, under that section, he would disallow 
those Acts on the ground that they increase the burden of taxi- 
tion on the poorest class in India, while lightening the taxation 
on those who were comparatively well to do : 

If not, whether, by Executive order, ho would romit both 
import and excise duties upon the coarser cloths used by the 
poorer classes of consumers : 

And, would he state whether members of the Council of the 
Secretary of State had recorded minutes with regard to the re- 
arrangement of the cotton duties ; and, if so, would ho place 
such minutes upon tho Table of the House. 
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Lord George Hamilton : 1 have received copies of the Acts 
named in the question ; and have informed the Government of 
Indiathat those Acts -will be left to their operation. 

It is probable that the poorer classes of the population of 
India are the principal consumers of the cloths made in Indian 
mills from counts of 20 and under, whioh are now taxed for tho 
first time ; but, for this among other reasons, the duty has been 
rcducod to per cent, ad ra/otem, and, considering the enor- 
mous number of consumers, this additional taxation, tho total 
amount of whioh has been roughly estimated at eighteen lakhs, 
represents an infinitesimally small increase of cost to tho indi- 
vidual purchaser ; while, on the other hand the duty on yarns 
has boon abolished, so that the whole products of handlooma are 
un taxed. 

It has been found by experience on moro than ono occasion 
that it is not advisable to fix a standard of quality, below which 
goods are exempt from taxation, and, in these circumstances, 1 
do not propose to advise the (Government of India to remit the 
duties recently imposed by the Legislature. 

Minutes regarding these two Acts were recorded by two 
members of Council and by myself. There will be no objection 
to laying these Minutes on the Table, if the hon. baronet will 
move for them. 

Sir William Wedderukkn : Tn consequence of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the answer of the noble lord, T beg to give 
notice that at the earliest possible opportunity L will call atten- 
tion to this arrangement as to the cotton duties, which relieves 
the rich at the expense of tho poor. 

INI) TAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. Mobley asked tho noble lord the Secretary of State h»r 
India if lio was now in a position te stato to tin* Honso the 
terms of the resolution as to the Indian contingents to he scut to 
Suakin. 

Lord George Hamilton said lie had not the t* rmsof the mo- 
tion with him, but he thought he could lay the motion on the 
Table that night. 

THE COTTON DUTIES AND THE 
TNDTAN POOR. 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

SIR W. WEDDFRBUUN AND THU INDIA OFFICE. 
SIR H. FOWLER AGAIN. 

Immediately at the close of questions. 

Sir W. Wkddkriiuun asked leave to move the adjournment 
of the I louse in order to call attention to a matter of <h finite 
and urgent, public importance— vi/ , “The cl feet of Die Indian 
cotton duties as recently re-arranged, which at * causing grave 
dissatisfaction in India by increasing the burden of taxation 
imposed upon the poorest classes of the consumers.” 

The Speaker asked whether the hon. gentleman was 
supported by forty members, as required by the rules, where- 
upon nearly all tho numbers of the Opposition, ki\o those on 
the front bench, rose in their places. 

Leave was therefore given, but 

Mr. W. 111. M. Tomlinson inquired whether the hon. member 
was entitled to move the adjournment, inasmuch as lie had 
only a few minutes ago given verbal notice of his intention 
to bring the question forward on an early clay. 

The Speaker said that in ntaolnte strictness tho hon. member 
might seem to have disentitled himself to move the adjourn- 
ment by giving his notice, hut if the hon. member told him 
that in so doing he only referred to the motion he now pro- 
posed to make ho would not prevent tho hon. gentleman from 
proceeding. 

Sir W. Wkddkrrurn signified his assent, and then said 
that very grave dissatisfaction existed in India because 
a new atul uncalled for tax had been placed upon the neces- 
saries of the poorest classes of tho Indian consumers. The 
House was aware that tho poorer classes in India already bore 
more than their fair share of taxation. (Hear, hear.) Tho 
great problem was to make the woll-tn-do bear a little larger 
share of taxation, and almost the only way to do that was to 
tax the finer classes of cloth, which were only worn by the 
richer people. The import duties upon the finer cloth was 
approved of by public opinion n India, but it appeared to be 


a very inopportune timo to put a new tax of 10 lakhs of rupees 
upon the poorer classes when the taxes which foil upon tho 
richer classes were being reduced by 50 lakhs. The sting of tho 
thing to the people of India was that the new tax was quito 
unnecessary, and, in their opinion, was only imposod in order 
to give satisfaction to tho Lancashire people. The people in 
India had lieen advised not to use Lancashire-made goods at 
all. Surely, from a political point of view, such a state of 
feeling as the giving of Huch advice exhibited ought not to be 
allowed to exist another day. There was no need of fresh 
legislation, because the noble lord could, in his Executive 
capacity, by a stroke of the pen remove tho grievance which 
was being felt throughout India. This motion was in 
no sense a party one. He made no attack upon tho Govern- 
ment, and far less did ho wish to make an attack upon 
the noble lord, who he was convinced had given groat 
attention to the subject and decided it in the way that 
appeared to him to be the best all round. But the noble lord 
laboured under the great disadvantage that he had never beon 
in India, and therefore could not. appreciate the strength of the 
feeling which existed in that country on this question. All 
classes were united upon this matter, rich and poor, official 
and unofficial, Indian and Anglo-Indian. The noble lord 
should not take comfoit from thinking that, the agitation had 
ceased. He would refer to the letter given from a loading 
Maharaja, which Lord Roberts read with approval in another 
place. That letter said that when tho people of India pro- 
tested openly against any measure it was a compliment, to the 
British nation, because it showed they hoped to get justice. 
Tho Maharaja added : “If we had no faith in England and 
Englishmen all agitation would have ceased, and there would 
have been a death -like calmness, not perhaps a very desirable 
thing in the political world of India.” The fact was that, if 
open agitation in this matter ceased in India, it was not 
because tho people bad become indifferent, but rather because 
tho grievance complained of had sunk deeply in their minds 
because they had become hopeless of receiving justico. 
It was not unfrequently the case that when outer symptoms 
of discontent were suppressed real danger began. Ho there- 
fore begged the noble lord to look into the real merits of 
the case and not to he deceived by mero outward appearances. 
The whole point of this controversy had reference to the 
question of protection. When in 181)5 Sir Henry James moved 
tho adjournment of the House on the question of tho cotton 
duties, the grounl on which ho did so was that Lancashiro 
complained that the duties were protective in their nature— 
that, on the fitu^* counts the protection was partial, but that on 
tho coarser counts, owing to the tariff of 18!) t, it was absolute. 
Under that tariff all cotton goods imported wore made liablo to 
an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent., and by way of countervail- 
ing duty tho excise was placed on yarns above 20’s. Tho 
argument of Lancashire was that this gave partial protection 
to tho Indian mills as regarded the finer counts, because Lan- 
cashire paid upon the manufactured article, whereas the Iudian 
millowners only paid upon tho raw material — namely, the 
yarns. Lancashire further argued that absolute protection 
was given with regard to the coarser goods of 20’s and under, 
because there was no exciso on tho yarns of those counts. 
The right hon. member for Wolverhampton, who was 
Secretary for India at that timo, did not admit tho plea of 
protection, but ho said that he was willing to make further 
enquiries, and that, if it was shown that protection existed, ho 
should be prepared to take measures to remove tho injustice. 
Tho late Chancellor of the Exchequer concurred in that view, 
and therefore the only question really at issue was the point 
of protection, and this was confirmed by the present Secre- 
tary for India, who at the time of the last Indian Budget 
promised to eliminate from the duties everything savour- 
ing of tho nature of protection. With the object of dealing 
with tho question, two Bdls had been brought in by the 
Government of India, but he complained that this legislation 
went far beyond tho necessities of the case. It dealt with the 
alleged evil of protection in regard to the complaint of Lanca- 
shiro, but it went far beyond that jjuid djd an injustice to the 
pooplo of India. If. removed the oxcise duty from yarns and 
placed it upon woven goods — upon the manufactured article. 
The effect of this was to remove the grievance of Lancashire 
with regard to the finer counts, while it imposed injustice on 
tho Bombay millowners, because they had to pay twico over 
on tho stores used in their mills. But the Government 
of India, without any. necessity, went further than this 
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by reducing 1 the duty on the finer counts from 5 por 
cent, to per cent , and thereby needlessly sacrificed a 
largo amount of revenue. As to the ooarser counts, also, 
there was the object of removing all protective influence. 
That might be done by placing the Lancashire producer and 
the Bombay producer on t.ho same level in cither of two ways 
—by having neither import nor excise duties, or by having 
both import and excise duties on tho coarser counts. The 
universal opinion in India had been in favour of having neither 
import nor excise duties on the coarser counts, so that no tax 
should be placed on su« h articles used by the poorer classes. 
But, without, any sufficient reason, that wish was put aside, 
and an excise duty bad been placed on the. industries of India. 
Tins step had caused great indignation iu India, and it was 
for this reason that he had brought the matter forward. The 
Government having gone, as lie had said, beyond the necessities 
of the case, the responsibility rested upon them of showing to 
the House that they were justified in the course they bad 
adopted. It had been stated that Custom-house arrangements 
made it impossible to carry out the wishes of tho people 
of India in the matter; hut that could hardly be the fact, 
for the Government of Bombay bad declared that there 
was no insuporable difficulty in remitting the duties on tho 
coarser counts, and in 1878 greater difficulties of a similar 
character were successfully overcome. In 1878 the lino tried 
to be drawn was at 30’s, near the bulk of Manchester goods, 
so that the matter then was much more difficult to deal with, 
but it was grappled with successfully. Now the line proposod 
was 20’s, and there is much less practical difficulty. Then 
thero was another important p»int. The sole declared object 
of the rearrangement of the duties was to get rid of protection. 
But the result, was to create protection on a larger scale iu 
favour of handlooms, and mills in Native States. These to- 
gether consumed three-fifths of all the yarn used in India. 
He was a friend to handlooin weavers and to Native States, 
but from an economic point of view he must say they should 
not be given an uufair advantage. Ilis main objection, how- 
ever, was that the rearrangement relieved the richer and taxed 
the poorer. In the matter of food the poorer classes of India 
were very heavily taxed. There was no heavier tax known to 
the world than the salt tax, for the working man in India had to 
pay 10d. by way of duty for every one penny of value. There- 
fore lie had to pay very heavily for his necessaries as regardod 
food, and it was not now the time to put a further tax upon 
his necessaries, that is, upon tho wretched clothes he wore. 
It might he said that the amount was small, but then his 
means were small. The average income was k\d. a day, and 
there, was not much room for taxation out of tnat. Thcrofore 
he came back to his m-iiu contention, that, whereas the 
Government had taken off 50 lakhs from the taxation of the 
fiuer cloths worn by the richer, they had done very wrong in 
utt-ing 10 lakhs on tho coarser clotns worn by tho poorer, and 
e uppealed to tho noble lord by a stroke of the pen to remove 
that grievance, which would- have a very beneficial effect 
throughout India. Ho believed tho Secretary for India 
jomewhat questioned the statement that the coarser cloths 
.vere worn exclusively by the poorer classes. Ho thought 
it stood to reason that the coarser and cheaper fabrics 
would be worn by the poorer classes, and that seemed to be 
the view takon by all the authorities. That was the opinion 
of the India Office when the right lion, gentleman the 
member for Wolverhampton was Secretary for India, and 
he did not know what further information had led 
the noble lord to au alteration of that opinion. It was 
the basis of the whole complaint that the coarser cloths were 
worn by the poorer people. The Bomb iy Government, which 
he regarded as the highest authority in this matter, referred to 
the duty as a burden of taxation to be borno by the poorer 
classes, and that view was supported by the native gentlemen 
in the Viceroy’s Council. He thought it was a little fantastic 
to say that the poor people wore the more expensive and finer 
cloths. His contention was that this tax upon the poor was 
uncalled for and that it was very injurious, both to the people 
it affooted and in tho feeling it had produoed throughout India. 
He had no wish that this should bo a party motion at all, and 
he appealed for support to those hon. members on the other 
side who were acquainted with Indian matters. He regretted 
that his old friend Sit George Cheaney was no longer in his 
plaoe to raise his voice against this tax, as he did on a formet 
o 'session, but there were other Anglo-Indian members still 
sitting in the House, There was his hon. friend the member 


for Bethnal Green, who was a direct representative of India, 
and the hon. member for Cardiff, and, it he had been present 
he would have made his appeal to the hon. baronet the member 
for Manchester, who was for a long time Governor of Bombay, 
and also his hon. friend the member for Central Hackney, who 
hid had along experience in India. He felt confident that 
those hon. members would bo prepared to confirm what he said 
as to the strength of the feeling on this matter throughout 
India. Every representative association had put iu its protest 
against what had boon done. The Chambers of Commerce were 
at one with the Association of Millownors. It was a very 
romarkablo thing that the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay 
should have taken this view so strongly, because it consisted 
entirely of gentlemen engaged in the import trade of cotton 
goods, and they pointed out that only two members of the body 
had any interest whatever in the Bombay mills. Public meet- 
ings had been held in different parts of Tudia, and in every 
case the strongest, possible protest had boon sent in. He did 
not know what was the real fooling of the Government of India 
in this matter. They seemed to have changed a good doal from 
their original position, and ho would like to ask the noble lord if 
he would explain how that conversion came about. He bad road 
the Blue-book with very great care, and thero was a curious 
hiatus between the important dispatch sent by the noble lord 
on the 5th of September last and the telegram from the 
Government of India of tho 16th of January, from which it 
appeared that the Government of India had found Balvation 
from the Secretary of State’s point of view. He Hhould like 
to know if they could bo favoured with the correspondence 
which took place between those dates. Ilo thought ho 
might also safely appeal to the Lancashire members. He 
wished to make no attack whatever upon thorn for pressing 
their case as strongly as they could, but ho would appeal to 
them to be satisfied with what they had got in this matter. 
They had received a very great concession in the remission of 
1 j per cent, upon the import trade, and he would appeal to 
them not to oppose the proposal to remit the excise and import 
duties on the eoarser counts. They now paid the same import 
as excise, and they had this advantage with regard to the 
double payment of taxation of stores. He really did not see 
why they should in any way oppose the removal on the import 
duties on the coarser fabrics. They had, too, at present a 
monopoly in drills, which were not made in India at all. 
Therefore this concession would actually be a benefit to them 
so far as drills were concerned. They had also pointed out 
that they were anxious to manufacture more of the coarssr 
materials. If they were successful iu doing so, it would also 
benefit them if tho duty was takon off. If the Lancashire mem- 
bers were agitating so strongly for the removal of these duties 
altogether, surely it was illogical for them to object to a portion 
of the duties boing removed. He also wished to appoal to the 
sentiment that was so forcibly put by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty when he pointed out how very unfortunate it would 
be if ludia and Lancashire should come into collision upon this 
matter. He did not wish to dilate upon tho question of boy- 
cotting or of any hostile measures that might be taken in 
India, but it was a matter, ho thought, that Lancashire should 
consider carefully. When they remembered that Japan, China, 
and America were running this country very hard in the 
matter of fiuer fabrics, it would be very unfortunate if their 
customers in India wero to take their custom to those countries 
instead of to tho Lancashire mills. He did not think this 
would be any sacrifice at all ; -but even if it were, it would be 
worth makiug in order to remove the fooling of indignation 
and to draw more cloiely the bonds between the people of this 
country and of India. Ho would appeil to the whole Kouso, 
and remind thorn of what the late Viceroy said upon this 
subject of the financial treatmint of India. Speaking in 
another plaoe, he said : “ Tnero was never a moment when it 
is more neoessarj’to counteract the growing impression that 
oiir financial polioy iu India is dictated by selfish considera- 
tions.” This was a matter in which the people of India were 
exceedingly interested, and they would watoh eagerly what 
the decision of that House woul 1 bo. He trusted that decision 
would be in accordance with right and justioe and humanity. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir John Ltsnq, in seconding the Motion, said he could 
not claim to have spent the greater part of his life id 
India like his hon. friend the member for Banffshire, but he 
was very muoh struok with the words used bv the late Secre- 
tary of State (Sir H. Fowler) on a memorable occasion when 
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his right hon. friend said that every member in this House 
was a member for India, and remembering those words he 
took oooasion to spend the greater part of last winter on a visit 
to that great dependency. No one oould do so without being 
deeply impressed with sympathy for the teeming millions of 
the. peaceful, patient, industrial classes of India, and with a 
desire to do whatever was possible in a Parliamentary capacity 
to promote their welfare, lie must admit that in moving 
through India he was not a little struck with the strong 
Conservative -he might say Imperialist — -lontiments of our 
countrymen in India auiDug the mercantile and manufacturing 
classes, and even the official nltsses. But he found that their 
Conservative and Imperialistic views had boon not a little 
shaken by the attitude taken by a number of leading politicians 
in this country when in Opposition, and subsequently when 
they acceded to power, with regard to this question of the 
cotton duties. Wherever he went he heard nothing but ad- 
miration expressed for the firm attitude taken by tho late 
Secretary for ludia, and on tho other hand he hoard nothing 
but rosentment and strong disapprobation with regard to the 
course taken by a nurnbor of other politicians in — what was 
considered in India — tho placing of local and provincial hofore 
Imporiul considerations. Three things, he thought, must have 
struck everyone who had had time to look through the Blue- 
book which they received oil Saturday morning. Those who 
had read the speeches of the able Finance Minister, Sir J ames 
Westland, in introducing this measure before the Council, 
must have felt that with him it was forced work, at all 
events, that ho had very scanty respect for either the 
statements or the method of procedure adopted by those 
who took a loading part in the recent Lancashire agitation. 
Another impression which would be produced was that not 
only the non-official but that some of the most distinguished 
official members of tho Indian Council wore strongly opposed 
to tho uuHotfclomont of what they considered had boon 
wisely settled in tho time of tho late Secretary of State, fn 
the third place, they would find that it excited not only the 
opposition but tho strong denunciation of the mercantile classes, 
and the public generally throughout our great Indian De- 
pendency. There would he found in those papers telegram 
after telegram, messago after message, resolution after resolu- 
tion, representation after representation, from loading Chambers 
of Oomrnorco in India supporting the views put forward by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, and it should be distinctly 
remembered that the members of those Chambers of Commerce, 
more particularly in Calcutta, were not identified with, nor 
interested in, the Indian cotton manufacturers in Bomb ty or 
other districts of India. They based their objections on solid 
aud incontrovertible principles, and put forward statements of 
fact which, he thought, to every unprejudiced mind must ho 
irrosistiblc. In passing, ho might observe that no stronger or 
more powerful statement was probably ever written on an 
Indian subject than that put forward by the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce on these duties. During his visit to India he 
had many opportunities of meeting with commercial gentlomon, 
and he found that they were very strongly impressed with the 
view that thoso changes were not dictated by considerations for 
the interests of tho people of India, hut from political con- 
siderations in the home country. He would be glad if hon. 
members would turn to the very able spooehof tho Hon. Patrick 
Playfair. That gentleman was not a cotton manufacturer or 
cotton morehant, but was a most enlightened merchant in 
Caloutta, and on this and on other questions put forward most 
statesmanlike views. His contention was that if there was a 
surplus to be disposed of it would bo better in the interests of 
the Manchester and Lancashire manufacturers that that surplus 
should be devoted to the construction of railways and the 
opening up of India for the distribution of the Manchester and 
Linoashire goods, rather than to be frittered away in the 
manner in which the Home Government had selected. Not 
only did the Hon. Mr. Playfair speak strongly on the matter, 
but three of the representatives of the native free provinces — the 
Hon. Sahib Balwant Rio, representing the Central Provinces ; 
the Hon. Ananda Charlu, representing the Madras Presidency ; 
and the Hon. Mr. Stevens, all spoke equally strongly. He 
would not weary the House by many quotations, but he might 
he permitted for a minute or two to select a passage from one of 
these spoeohes, namely, the Hen. Aqanda Charlu. That gentle- 
man said : “ I am deeply grieved to find— I say this far more 
in sorrow than in anger— that our Finanoe Minister and the 
Government of whiohne is the adviser have allowed themselves 


to be overpowered by the unreasoning outcry of Lancashire, 
and to be tempted and drawn out of their safe and incon- 
trovertible stronghold. I beseech the responsible ministers 
who have the power, if they possess the will, to see that our 
interests are not ruthlessly jeopardised. To my Anglo-Indian 
colleagues —my non- official colleagues in particular— I have a 
word of earnest prayer. I know that most of their class 
believe in a Conservative ministry, aud that they are demon- 
strably partial to it. I know also that many Conservative 
members who constitute the bulwark of that ministry have 
entorod Parliament pledged to look after tho interests of 
Lancashire in India. I mean no offence when I therefore say, 
what l cannot help feeling, that my Anglo-Indian colleagues 
would be in the last degree roluctant to impair the bulwark. 
But I shall hog of them to bear in mind that while India is 
safeguarded against foreign inroads by the strong arm of tho 
British power, she is defenceless in matters whore the English 
and tho Indian interests clash, and where (as a Tamil saying 
puts it) the very fence begins to feed on the crop. In all vital 
matters relating to India, England holds the whip-hand and 
men, sent out to us to watch those interests on the spot, arc 
placed directly under that whip-hand. It requires preter- 
natural strength of conviction and fortitude to withstand the 
flourish of the lash wielded by that whip-hand when the 
English and Indian interests stand mutually opposed. I am 
painfully conscious that I have spoken with considerable 
warmth, but f could not carry a smile on my lips or play the 
role of a soft-tongned courtier when I am face to face with 
a gross injury, which is in store for the masses.” Not only 
do those representatives of the Native provinces speak, 
but the Lieutenant - Governor of Bengal, Sir Alexander 
M‘Kenzio, also strongly protested. Sir A. M‘Kenzio said that : 
“ Sir James Westland has not dealt with what to my mind is 
one of the principal objections to the measure, that is the pro- 
tection and favouritism shown to one special item of our import 
tariff while there are undoubtedly many other items in that 
tariff which have equal claims to consideration. As a Free 
Trader myself, I shall rejoice to see the day when wo rovert to 
Free Trade altogether, but as long as our finances require us to 
realise duties of this kind I can see no particular reason why 
cotton should be more favoured than woollen or other goods in 
the tariff.” These were the remarks of an able and trusted 
servant of the Crown, and he referred to them particularly be- 
cause during his visits to India ho had seen that other indus- 
tries there, in consequence of the cheapness of labour and 
their having tho raw material at their doors, were seriously 
affecting somoVf our homo industries. There was the gaper- 
raaking industry. The time was whon almost every pound of 
paper used in India was exported from this country. Now 
there are several large and flourishing paper mills in India which 
had obtained almost the whole of the Government contracts, and 
were supplying the commercial classes with the whole of their 
paper. The consequences of this was that there had been a 
very largo and serious reduction in the exports of paper from 
this country to India, and that was one of the causes why the 
papor industry in this country was now seriously depressed. 
Then there was another industry with which he was personally 
acquainted. It was that in which his own constituents were 
directly engaged. It had been for a number of years a very 
large and prosperous industry. 

Mr. Spjsaker : Order, order ! Tho hon. mwnbor must con- 
fine himself to the question of the Cotton Duties. 

Sir John Lkno bowed at once to the ruling of the Speaker. 
Ho went on to say that it might not be out of order for him to 
allude to a question which ho put some time ago to the 
Secretary for India, and in which he referred to one serious 
inequality in the competition between English and Indian 
industries. It was an industry where they were allowed in 
India by the Factory Act to work Saturday and Simday, night 
and day, all the year round. He appealed to the Secretary for 
India to use his influence in order that something like the Satur- 
day and Sunday bank holidays which we had in this country 
might bo established in that Indian industry ; but the noble Lora 
relied simply on the legality of the Act, and gave no promise 
that he would interfere in the matter. The only other brief 
extract he would take from the Blue-book was a telegram which 
summed up very much the whole of the ease. It was a telegram 
from the Hon. P. M. Mehta, President of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association, to the Seoretary of the Government of 
India, and was as follows : ” I am instructed by the Counoil 
of the Bombay Presidency Association to telegraph to yon the 
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following resolution passed to-day • ‘ That the pending 1 pro- 
posal with regard to Ootton Duties before tlie Council iH 
calculated to cause serious discontent among people, inasmuch 
as, eomiug on top of various recent measures, it leads people 
to firm conviction that their interests aro being constantly 
sacrificed to those of a section of the British community ; that 
it is a measure of grave political and economic impolicy to put 
an excise on coarse cloths worn hy the poorest classes, especially 
when it is done after remitting a portion of duty paid by the 
richer classes on finer cloths, and that avowedly for no existing 
substantial leason, but, as admitted by the Finance Minister, 
solely for the purpose of enabling Lancashire to make experi- 
ment ; that intense and real excitement and indignation prevail 
among all classes of peoplo at proposed legislation ; and the 
Council venture to urge that such policy cannot- fail to be 
extremely detrimental to tho best interests of the Empire.’ ” 
Large public meetings, with thousands attending them, had 
been held in all the great centres of population in India to 
protest against this alteration of the Cotton Duties. He felt 
interested in this question, because ho was satisfied that tho 
Lancashire agitation was based on a delusion, and was promoted 
by the cry that a great, reduction of exports to India took place 
in tho earlier months of 1805. Fivo months were a very limited 
period in the course of trade, and prominence was not given to 
the fact that in the year 1804 great speculation, great over- 
trading, and an excessive export of those ootton goods 
took place. Tho excess of exports to India in 1894 over tho 
average of preceding years was not less than 857,000,000 
yards, and in the first nine months of 1895 the reduction only 
amounted to 184,000,000, leaving an excess of 288,000,000 
yards. He would liko to bring another very striking fact 
before the House with regard to alleged Indian competition. 
Besides what tho Bombay manufacturers sold for their own 
home market in India, they exported in 1893-4 al>out 54,000,000 
ards of piece goods. That seemed a pretty large quantity, 
ut there was imported from this country in the same period 
no less than 2,300,000,000 yards, chiefly from Lancashire. So 
that the Indian exports, which it was contended were to 
damago and ruin the Lancashire trade, amounted hi only ono- 
fortieth of what thoy imported from Lancashire. He would 
dotain the House no further than to read a communication 
which he had received that morning from a gentleman who 
had spent more than a quarter of a century in India, and who 
was very intimately acquainted with both its financial and 
commercial interests. That gentleman wrote : “ It is very 
unfortunale that the British Parliament lias ever felt called 
upon, to dictate to the Government of India thf way in which 
its revenue shall or shall not be raised. The peoplo of India 
who pay the taxes have the first claim to decide how the taxes 
shall bo levied, and what those taxes shall he. The British 
Parliament has been until veryrocently regarded by the peoplo 
of India as their last resort in search of equity and justice. It 
has been looked up to as the palladium of their rights. Magis- 
trates might go wrong— men aro but human — thoBo charged 
with the government of the country might be led astray — such 
things do occur, and it was felt that the pulRe of the British 
Parliament boat strong to help the oppressed, to do justice 
in scorn of consequence, and that self-interest and greed 
for gain might bo searched for vainly within its walls.” 
It musr be borne in mind that, notwithstanding its many 
millions, tho average income of the people of India is ex- 
tremely small. Therefore, if a tax is to touch those millions, 
it must be on articles of daily use by them. There is an 
extremely heavy tax on salt, and a duty of 3| per cent, on all 
cotton piece goods, whether imported into or manufactured in 
India by power-looms. Government by mandate, which is 
the name now given to the interference of the Secretary of State, 
is not calculated to cement the dependencies to tho mother country, 
and it has certainly not tended to increase the loyalty of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, than whom it would be difficult to 
find a more peaceable, law-abiding, and orderly people. 

Mr. Philip Stanhopk : Will the hon. member give the name 
of his correspondent ? 

Sir John Lenq shook his head. 

Loan G. Hamilton said he did not question the right of tho 
hon. baronet to make use of tho forms of tho House to call 
attention to thiH matter, but thought it was unfortunate he 
had done so. It was, in his opinion, one of the most difficult 
and, perhaps, one of the most dangerous questions that Parlia- 
ment could be called upon to deal with. The hon. baronet had 
alluded to the political danger of a collision between tho public 


opinion of this country and of Tndia. So far as he knew, 
Lancashire had never objected to tho Indian Government 
having complete control over its taxation. What Lancashire 
contended for was the principle of perfect equality of treat- 
ment, and that, if India was to remain a part of the Empire, 
perfect equality of treatment was what Englishmen had a 
right to demand. So long as taxation was imposed on that 
principle, the political danger would disappear ; but the 
moment it was attempted to differentiate between the industry 
of one country and the other, both were brought into collision . 
So long as the principle of perfect equality was established 
there was no fear of any wide difference of opinion between 
those who live in these islands and tlioso who live in India . 
His predecessor in office, in giving his assent to the tariff of 
taxes of 1894, deemed that ho had established that perfce.t 
equality of treatment, and declared, in most unmistakable 
terms, that, if it could bo shown that these duties were in any 
way unequal in their application or protective in their character, 
ho was bound to consider any Much representation with the 
view and desire of eliminating from the duties any vestige of 
retention. (Hear, hear.) That was the attitude the right 
on. gentleman look up and ho was bound to say that he had 
endeavoured honourably to fulfil his pledges. (Hear, hear.) The 
previous duty which was in force was a 5 per cent, customs 
duty upon all cloth goods and yarns imported into India, hut 
the duty, supposed to be equivalent to the customs duties raised 
by the Excise, was 5 per cent,., not on the finished value of 
the cloth, but on the initial value of the yarn before it was 
wovon into cloth, and all yarn below 20 counts was exempted 
from taxation ; consequently it was demonstrably clear that 
all English goods which went to Tndia under 20 counts paid a 
5 per cent, duty from which similar goods made in India were 
exempt. Ho did not say that the difference was very sub- 
stantial, but theoretically there was a case of protection. Any- 
one who look'd at the able statement drawn up on behalf of 
Lancashire would seo that the cuho was unanswerable— namely, 
that tho duties as imposed aid not comply with the sole con- 
dition which accompanied their imposition. In these circum- 
stances the attention of the Indian Government waH called to 
the fact, and they were asked to reconsider tho tariff with a 
view to bring it into harmony with tho Parliamentary condition 
on which alone it was sanctioned. Tho hon. gentleman had 
referred to tho hiatus which occurred between his letter of the 
5th of September and tho telegram of tho Indian Government 
of the 10th of January, and wanted to know what was done 
in tho interval. Tho Government of India were acting, ms 
far as they could, on the instructions contained in his letter, 
and were endeavouring to ascertain how they could possibly 
amend the tariff so as to bring it into conformity with the 
distinct pledge given to Parliament; and they were forced, 
after exhausting every conceivable method, to come to tho 
conclusion that the only possible way 1o maintain these cotton 
duties in accordance with that pledge was to adopt the system 
which the hon. baronet duw condemned. The hon. member 
hrM that he did not ask for very much. The hon. gentleman 
only asked that a line should be drawn across ootton goods, 
and that the Government should say that, inasmuch as thero 
was but little competition between England and India in the 
lower counts, all those counts should be freo, and that taxation 
should bo imposed on cloth above a certain standard. Tho 
first reason why they should not adopt that course was that 
it was not in the interests of the poor consumer that they 
should do so, and the second was that this tariff which they 
had sent out was, in his judgment, calculated to impose a 
greater burden upon the poor consumer than the tariff which it 
succeeded. Tho hon. gentleman seemed to think that all 
economical and industrial forces were stationary, and that if 
they drew a hard-and-fast line and put a tax upon one side, 
that tax would leave things much as they were before. But 
all these forceH were moving, and if thoy introduced merely a 
comparatively slight change they would cause a disturbance 
out of all proportion to the change. If they drew a hard-and- 
fast line, as had been proved over and over again, over a great 
mass of commodities, and said that all above a certain quality 
should be taxed, that would cause a rise in the price of all 
commodities to which that taxation applied. But they could 
not exempt those on the other side of the line from rising in 
price also. (Hear, hear.) They rose in sympathy. The 
primary object of these duties was that the Government should 
obtain as inuoh as possible of the enhanoed price, but the 
whole of the enhance! price of the yam and oloths below 20’s, 
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which would be paid by the consumer under the proposal of 
thehon. baronet, wonll go into the pockots of the producers. 
(Hear, hear.) The hou. oarouet was unconsciously advocating, 
not the interests of the pjor omsumor, but of the Bombay 
producer. Economically his proposal was altogether unsound. 
As long as there was a duty on yarns, it was possible to dis ■ 
tinguish between the qualities of the yarns. Many of his hon. 
friends had been connected all their lives with the cotton 
trade, but he did not believe that one of them would say that 
wheu yarns were woven into cloth they could as accurately 
diserimiuate between what was above and what was below a 
certain line. The moment they attempted to draw such a 
lino they would land themselves in endless difficulties. If 
they put a tax upon any particular article, it was essential 
that they should put a tax upon any substitute for it. 
The experiment was tried in India in 1878, and it had 
absolutely broken down. An exemption was made on 
certain classes of cotton goods, and the result was so extra- 
ordinary that he almost hesitated to quote the figures. He, 
however, had tested their accuracy. Before the slight altera- 
tion was made the free goods imported from Kngland amounted 
to 9,000,000 yards, the amount of duty-paid goods boiug 
3o8 million yards. In the first Hix montns of the next year 
tho duty-paid goods fell to 323 million yards, and tho duty- 
free goods rose to 99 million yards ; while in the subsequent, 
year the duty-paid goods fell to 1GI million yards, and the 
duty-free goods rose to 3GJ million yards. Sir James West- 
land, in his statement contained iu tho Blue-book, said that he 
had received a letter from ouo of tho import merchants of 
Calcutta, in which tho writer said: “As regards, however, 
practically the whole of what is technically called ‘ grey 
cloth,’ of which tho bulk of the Lancashire imports consists, 
they are used by the same class of consumers as tako tho 
production of the Indian mills, and if they can, owing to 
their passing free of duty, obtain the latter on more favourable 
torms than the former, then unquestionably the tendency will 
be towards a decrease in tlio demand for those least favourably 
situated.” Further on Sir James Westland said: “Another 
document which I only received last night comes from 
Manchester. It says, alter referring to the argument which 
the Manchester merchants put forward, in which they asserted 
that the relief of goods under 2l)’s, was sure to react in tho 
form of restricting the demand for goods over 20’s. On 
Tuesday I had a very remarkable confirmation of my opinion 
in the shapo of two pieces manufactured by one of the Petit 
group of mills at Bombay from id’s yarns, which have totally 
supplanted an English-made cloth, tho yarns being 28’s in Ihe 
twist (tho * reed ’ throads) and 32’s in the weft (tho 4 pick ’ 
threads). The remarkable feature of this case is the wide 
difference in the yarns and tho ‘ reed ’ and ‘ pick ’ of tho 
substituted and supplanted cloths. That 20’s should be sub- 
stituted for 22’s or 2 I’m and 1 2 or 1 3 threads per quarter inch 
for 11 or 1.3 we wore quite prepared for, but that substitution 
should ha vo at once gone so far we did not expect.” Those 
are two pieces of further evidence rocoivod since tho Bill was 
introduced, and confirm the view tho Government of India has 
taken in this matter, and on which it has based its policy, 
that there is no permanent solution of the difficulty in any 
system which will loavo a dividing lino at any point, 
aud tax the cloth which is above that lino, and exempt 
from the tax tho cloth which is below it. The moment 
differential treatment was attempted difficulties arose. The 
one thing which trade was afraid <>f, and which paralysed it, 
was a fear of legislation whiol^ would alter existing terms of 
competition. So long as taxation was to be on perfectly 
equitable terms, whether tho tax was raised or whether it was 
lowered did not very much matter to the competitors, because 
both oould competo on perfectly equal terms. But the moment 
they differentiated by legislation tho result was to briug tho 
two oompoting industries directly into conflict with each other. 
That bad been one of the troubles in the past, and, warned by 
the past, the Government had, after looking into this question 
from the Imperial and broadest point of view, felt that they 
must not have recourse to legislation which would bring two 
great industrial communities, not only into trade competition, 
but into political competition with one another. (Hear, hear.) 
Then the hon. baronet said that he brought forward this 
motion in the interests of the poor, but, if they looked for the 
source of suoh proposals, they could often be traced to the 
Bombay millowners. He, for one, had not the least objection 
to the oase of the Bombay millowners, or any other millowners, 


being properly represented before that House, and thoy were 
entitled to perfe-t justice and equality of treatment; but it 
should not bo said that their case was put forward iu the 
interests of commerce. Had the hon. baronet ever attempted 
to fiud out what proportions of cloth the power looms m India 
supplied to the population '< If not he would be surprised to 
hear how small the proportion was. He had some figures 
showing the proportions of yarn consumed by the power looms 
and by tho hand looms, which ho would lay before the House. 
The power looms, it was estimated, consumed 78 million 
pounds of yarn, and the hand looms consumed 311 million 
pouuds of yarn. It was further estimated that the imports 
from Lancashire amounted to no less than 308 million pounds 
of yarn ; and, therefore, out of upwards of G50 million pounds 
of yarn woven into cloth, tho power looms of India only 
absorbed 78 millions, or, in other words, they scarcely supplied 
10 per cent, of tho cloth which was consumed in India. It 
was quite a mistake to assume, as the hou. baronet did, that 
tho coarser cloths wore worn by the poor, who, whether for 
reasons of cost or of greater durability, bought tho cloths 
imported from England. The tariff which had boon introduced 
reduced the burden of taxation upon tho consumer, the tax 
upon imported goods having been reduced by 3^ percent. He 
had not a reliable statement of what proportion of imported 
cloth was consumed by the poor of India, but ho was perfectly 
certain that more than half of it was bought by them. The 
enormous mass of yarn utilised by hand looms was free from 
taxation, and consequently the products wero cheaper than 
they had been. (Hear, hear.) He thought ho had hIiowu 
that tho proposal of the hon. baronet was one to which tho 
House could not assent. He ownod that he felt great satis- 
faction at haviug been able to bring about an arrangement 
that put an end to the agitation which previously existed, and 
he believed that arrangement was a perfectly fair ono. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke second told them that a great many 
people iu India objected to it, but ho did not tell them what 
their arguments were. It was tho misfortune of these trade 
disputes that tho natural sympathies of those residing in the 
localities where tho industries were situated wero always in 
favour of that industry. It was a matter of sentiment 
rather than of argument, aud that had in tho past 
constituted the mam danger of this question. So 
far as he knew this agitation had absolutely quieted 
down. It was seen now that they had made a just and fair 
settlement, aud the proposal of the hon. baronet, though a 
small one iu itself, would in reality knock away the keystone 
of the system wtych had superseded that which was previously 
in force. For these reasons he hoped that the House would 
not only reject the proposal which the hon. baronot had made 
but, inasmuch as lie had brought forward no arguments in 
support, of it, that thoy would not consider it necessary to 
continue tho debate at any length. In supporting the Govern- 
ment the House would endorse the viow that they had con- 
trived to bring about au equitable and judicial solution of as 
contentious a matter as could bo brought before any Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) 

Sir II. Fowler said tho three speeches which had boon 
delivered had severally illustrated the extreme inconvenience of 
the mode in wnich this question had been brought before the 
House. There had been no notice upon the papor, aud there had 
boon no intimation except a rumour in the Press that possibly 
this question might, be lor warded within forty-eight hours. 

Sir VV. WiCDDifKiiuas said that lie had sont au intimation to 
tho loader of tiie Opposition. 

Sir H. Fowler said the right hon. gentleman only received 
that intimation that morning, and ho did not conceive that to 
be an intimation to the House, which was entitled to have full 
notice. This question, tho gravity of which it was impossible to 
exaggerate, had been brought before them in a manner which 
he tnought prejudiced it, and which would tend to produoo an 
unfortunate effect in India. Ho should be prepared, at the 
proper time aud under proper circumstances, to defend his own 
action and also to criticise what had been done since ho held 
office ; but hon. members had not had this Bluo-book in their 
bauds many hours, and for his own part he candidly confessed 
that he had not had time to carefully read it. He knew nothing 
of the correspondence which had passed between the noble lord 
opposite and the Government of India; he was only aware that 
certain proposals had been adoptod which roally oarried out iu 
their mam character his own original proposal. The old con- 
troversy hal been raised between Lancashire and India, aud 
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the question as to the limit of the amount of the excise duty 
whioh had been levied by the Government had also been raised. 
Hi wished to point out to the House that these were grave 
questions whUh ought to be disoussed in a regular manner, so 
that tho House could arrive at a decision which would carry 
some weight with it. They were asked to vote upon the 
question “That this House do now adjourn,” but could any- 
body utidortak i to explain to tho people of India what that 
meant? Practically it was a vote of censure upon the Govern- 
ment for the action they had taken, and which had receivod 
the approval of the Legislative Council of India. It was 
suggested thit the noble lord should withhold his assent from 
this Bill, which, no doubt, originally emanated to a great 
extent from himself, or had his full approval. He had no 
doubt the noble lord had followed what Lord Silisbury laid 
down in his celebrated despatch as to the relative positions of 
the Legislative Council and the Secretary of State, and the 
great mischief which would accrue to the public interests, and 
especially to commercial interests, if there was any collision 
between those two powers. No doubt the Legislative Council 
fully understood what the mble lord was going to do. They 
could not suppose that the noble lord was going to upset the 
work of his own hands, or that tho Legislative Council was 
going to repeal what it has just passed. If the noble lord 
were to adopt, the suggestion that ne should arbitrarily annul 
wh it he had presum ibly assented to only within tho last three 
months, that would bo a course doserving of the censure of the 
House, and would be without precedent and incapable of 
defence. (Hear, hear.) He deprecated this premature, im- 
mature, and inconclusive debate. He was, ho believed, as 
strong a party fighting man as any man on that side of tho 
House, but he never would consent, to throw India into the 
vortex of our party politics. At this moment, when they had 
n fight with the Government on a question in regird to which 
strong party feeling wds aroused, and when they were on tho 
eve of auother party political fight of perhaps greater magni- 
tude, there was no pressing necessity to throw this question 
into tho cauldron of political strife, and if it were done it would, 
he believed, produce a very unfortunate effect. He hoped his 
lion, friend would not go to a division, but if lie did the result, 
would be that the Home, without any opportunity of fairly 
and fully discussing tho pipers, would commit itself to an 
approval of tho action of the Secretary of State. The hon. 
baronet said that tho action of the noble lord was very much 
disapproved in India ; ho knew nothing at all about, that, but 
if that were so how important it was that their decision upon 
this question should not be arrived at in a h/.rry. The dis- 
cussion of this question ought not to have a party aspect. He 
should deoline to defend his own action or censure that of the 
party opposite. He hoped they should not have a revival of 
the controversy between Manchester and India until they had 
an opportunity first of seeing and reading what Lancashire 
wants, and what was the reply of the Chambers of Commerce 
and especially of India as to the case put forward by M in -.hoster. 
Lancashire members had a right to bo heard. R iferenoe had 
bran made to the admirable speech of the Finance Minister 
of India, and by chance he had come upon this passage : - - 
“ I have heard it argued, and it has boon argued to-day, that 
they are in botuo respects precisely the classes who ought to 
contribute to present necessities ; inasmuch as the same fall 
in the rupee which has rendered it necessary for us to enlarge 
our revenue has been to them a source of advantage. To them 
it means higher prices for their agricultural produce, and more 
active trade in carrying it away to the markets. Those who 
argue about oppressiveness of taxation and the inability of 
these classes to meet tho demand, altogether forget, it seems to 
me, the figures with which they are dealing. The whole tax 
which we intend to obtain by Cotton Duties is put down at 105 
lakhs of rupees ; tho number of people who pay it — for nearly 
every soul in India wears cotton cloths— is something like 287 
millions ; and the result of these two figures is to show that 
the average contribution of each person in the tax is about 
seven pies, a little over half an anna. It is a tax which by 
the nature of its application is to some extent graduated accord- 
ing to the means of the payer, and we may safely say that the 
vast mass of the population to which I have referred will not 
be called on to pay on the average more than half an anna, 
and that the poorest classes— those who cannot afford^ to 
indulge in even such minor luxuries as a good rfAwri— will not 
have to pay, even if they used taxed doth, more than a quarter 
af muoh, or, say, one pie and a half. To talk of this as 


oppressive taxation is a misuse of words.” (Hear, hear.) He 
was sorry to have interposed in that debate, but he thought it 
due to the House to make these few remarks. (Hear, hear.) 
Tho changes made by the noble lord were of great gravity and 
they could not be properly discussed on a motion for the 
adjournment. (Hear, hoar.) 

Mr. Gisottos Whitelby agreed as to the great inconvenience 
that must ensue if this subject was to be sprung upon tho 
House in this manner. The Motion appeared to bo based 
upon the argument that tho consoquence of the alteration of 
the duties would be an increase of taxation upon the poor of 
India. He should like to know at. wliat porcontago tho hon. 
baronet fixed tho poor of India ? He did not think he should 
be over-stating the facts if ho were to put it at 80 per cent, or 
90 por coat , and yet the noble lord had pointed out that the 
amount of duty-free goods consumed in India previous to the 
alteration of the duties was only one -tenth of the total con- 
sumption. Unless tho hon Baronot was prepared to argue 
that the poor classes of India were not more than one-tonth of 
the whole population, the superstructure he had raised was 
entirely dissipated. (Hoar, hoar.) At present all the poople 
of India ware called upon to pay was per cent, additional 
taxation upon one -tenth of their consumption, whereas they 
were relieved to tho extent of U per oont. upon nine-tenths of 
their consumption. The position of Lancashire was clear. 
They had pointed to the increasing and fierce competition 
taking place between India and Lancashire. They had showed 
that., whilst they in Lancashire had a retrogressive and 
stagnant trade, in India there was a developing and progressive 
trade. They had stated that, while in Lancashire millions of 
spindles were stopped, in India the cotton factories wore paying 
dividends of from 10 per cent, to 25 per oeut., and that during 
tho year subsequent to tho imposition of those duties the shares 
of the Bombay mills increased in value to the extent of 1,1500,000 
tens of rupees. Taking those facts i nto consideration, it could not 
bo argued that India was suffering. It had boon contended and 
proved that the duties were protective. Up to 20’s counts thoy 
were absolutely protective. The hon. member gave au oxamplo 
of the way iu which an inferior article made in India was 
made to pass as of Lancashire manufacture, but said ho would 
not enlarge upon this matter, as it would be brought out if a 
debite rose upon the question. They had got what they 
claimed and asked for. They had asked that thoir position 
should be rendered identical with that of the Indian manu- 
facturer, and that there should bo an equalisation of duties. 
In granting them that, he thought tho noble lord had removed 
the bone of contention between Lancashire and India —(hear, 
boar) — and thoy now joinod hands with the Indian manu- 
facturers in an utternpt. to got the whole of the duties abolished. 
The imposition of the duties in India had been referred to as 
costly and vexatious. It h id also been said that this was 
protection in favour of the hand-loom manufacturer against the 
power-loom manufacturer. A duty of lU per cent, was pro- 
tective, iu the mind of the hon. baronet, when it came botweon 
the power-loom manufacturer and theliand-looin. mauufaciuror, 
but, uccordiug to his contention, and that of many hon. mem- 
bers on the same side of the House, a 5 per cent, duty was not 
protective when it was i nposed upon Lancashire goods against 
Indian goods. (Hear, hear.) Agitation and excitement had, 
no doubt, taken place in India, but he believod, from repre- 
sentations lie had had, that thoy had died down. They also 
took place in Lancashire when the poople felt they were being 
treated in a distinctly unfair manner. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed tho present arrangement was one agreeable to the 
manufacturers of both Lancashire and India. Whether the 
duties rose or fell was a matter of no importance to Lancashire 
manufacturers so long as they were not placed at a disadvantage 
in competition with Indian manufacturers iu the Indian 
markets, and they all paid alike. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Stanhope suggested to the hon. baronet the propriety of 
withdrawing his motion, as he considered that the time of 
introducing it was not judiciously seleoted. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Stookport as to the reasonable measure of 
contentment resulting from the action of the Government in 
altering the duties, but he still hoped to see them entirely 
removed, as altogether undesirable. That question had best 
be discussed, however, when the finanoial affairs of India 
were debated, and he hoped that that time would be early. 
The hon. baronet, the member for Dundee, a little exercised in 
his mind by what had taken place in the House last summer, 
took a trip to Bombay last winter, dined with a number of 




gentlemen connected with the trade of Bombay, and came 
baok impressed with the notion that the Lancashire people 
were most selfish. On that point he must have some better 
evidenoe than that supplied by the hon. baronet. 

Mr. Balfour moved that the question be now put. 

The Speaker : Surely it will not be neoessary to put such a 
motion after the speeches which have been made on both sides 
of the House. 

Mr. Lough thought his hon. friend would act wisely if he 
withdrew his motion, but he hoped the leader of the House 
would give them a promise that the Indian Budget should be 
brought on at a time when this subject could be adequately 
discussed. 

Mr. Balfour said that no one was more anxious than he that 
the Indian Budget should come on at a time when Indian 
matters oould be adequately discussed, but he was not the 
obstacle to the progress of business. He felt that this was not 
a time when this subject could be properly discussed, and 
therefore ho hoped the House would dispose of the motion 
without a division. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir W. Wedderbubn understood the right hon. gentleman 
would do his utmost to bring on the Indian Budget on an early 
day, and therefore asked leave to withdraw his motion. 

The motion was then, by leave, withdrawn. 

May VMh, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOE THE SUDAN. 

Mr. John Mobley asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by whom the extraordinary expenses of the Indian contingent 
at Suakin were to be borne. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : I stated the other day 
in reply to the right hon. gentleman the member for West Mon- 
mouthshire that these expenses would be a matter of arrange- 
ment between the Egyptian Government and Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I liavo nothing as yet to add to that state- 
ment. 

Subsequently, 

Sir C. Dilke asked whether it was intended to take the motion 
on as to the employment of the Indian troops before the question 
was settled as to which country would pay the ordinary charge. 

Mr. Balfour said that it was not necessary to settle which 
oountry would bear the charge before the House came to a 
conclusion in regard to the employment of the troops. 

Mr. J. Moeley said that the resolution which was put on the 
paper last night by the Secretary for India differed iu form from 
that adopted in 1885, inasmuch as the words u unless funds 
otherwise provided” had been introduced. They could not 
discuss that question very well until they understood what other 
provision besides that made by Parliament was left open. 

Mr. Balfour : The right hon. ^ontleman will please bear in 
mind that the object of the resolution and the protection it gives 
is to prevent Indian funds being touched for this purpose and 
that object is satisfactorily accomplished by the resolution, and 
the question of who has to bear the particular charge will not 
ho affected by the discussion of the resolution. 

Sir C. Dilke : Is it not the case that the question of the 
Indian funds is at issue. 

Mr. Balfour: Yes, the Indian fuuds. 

Sir 0. Dilke : The queBtiob whether Egypt or India is to pay 
the ordinary charge being left opeta, the matter cannot be con- 
cluded by me debate. 

Mr. Balfour : That is not left open. What is left open is 
whether Egypt or England is to pay. 

May 21 st. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

STAFF- CORPS OFFICERS. 

Sir Seymour King asked the Secretary of State for India 


whether he would consider the advisability of extending tem- 
porary promotion to the ranks of lieutenant- colonel and major, 
which had reoently been acoorded to staff oorpa officers serving 
as commandants and seconds in command of Native regiments, 
to staff oorps officers serving in the military departments under 
the Government of India, with a view to placing them on an 
equal footing as regards temporary promotion with their com- 
rades in regimental cmploymcnt. 

Lord George Hamilton : The position of officers serving in 
the military department under the Government of India is not 
analogous to that of the commandants and seconds in command 
of Native regiments, anti I do not consider it necessary to 
extend to them the temporary promotion to the ranks of 
lieutenant-colonel and major recently granted to the latter 
class of officers. 

OFFICERS ON THE GENERAL LI8T. 

Sir Seymour King asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, seeing that the Government had taken all the time of 
tho House on Tuesday, 12th May, for which day a motion in 
regard to tho grievances of the officers of the general list had 
the first plaoe, ho would consent to the appointment of a small 
select committee to enquire into the injustice of which these 
officers complain. 

Lord George Hamilton : I understand my lion, friend’s 
question to relate only to tho officers now on the general list, 
but in my opinion it would be quite impossible to confino any 
enquiry to these officers alone. It must necessarily be extended 
to all those who have already letired, accepting as final the 
repeated decisions of the Secretary of State on this subject. 
Every officer’s case would have to be reconsidered. The case 
of the officers of the general list was discussed in this House in 
1888, and haN been repeatedly considered by successive Secre- 
taries of State, who have always held that these officers had no 
claim whatever to tho concession granted in 1866 to the staff 
corps and to officers who formerly belonged to the East India 
Company’s army. Concurring as I do in this view, I am 
afraid that I cannot consent to the appointment of [a seleot 
committee to inquire into the case. 

THE UNCOVENANTED SERVICES. 

Mr. Barnes asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he had sanctioned the orders contained in the resolution of the 
Government of India, dated 22nd June, 1895, under which in 
future only ha^f the service of certain Indian uncovenanted 
officers before a certain date (11th December, 1898) would be 
allowed to count towards furlough, thougli formerly all such 
service was counted : 

Whether he whs aware that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and subsequent authoritative 
statements, had encouraged these officers to expect concessions 
instead of restrictions in regard to their furlough rules : 

And whether the correspondence on the subject of the 
grievances of the Indian Uncovenanted Civil Services would 
be laid upon the Table of tho House. 

Lord George Hamilton . The orders to which the hon. mem- 
ber refers did not require thefauotion of the Secretary of State, 
but were reported for information. Having regard to the 
circumstances, I seo no reason for disapproving them. The 
new rules must be regarded as a wholo, and no officer need 
come under these unless ho chooses to do so. The corres- 
pondence is voluminous and not quite complete ; but I shall 
offer no objection to a motion for a Return in continuation of 
No. 168 of 1892 as soon as the despatch now under considera- 
tion shall have reached the Government of India. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. Balfour, in making a statement of the intentions of the 
Government for the business of the House after the Whitsun- 
tide reoess, said that it was proposed to take the resolution 
with regard to the Indian troops for the Sudan on Thursday, 
June 4th. 
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Jtnpmal farliaimnt. 

June 29 th. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

MUSSULMAN LAW IN INDIA. 

Lord Stanley of Aldeiiley rose to ask whethor the Seoro- 
tara of State for India was aware of the alarm prevailing 
among the Mussulman subjects of her Majesty in India, owing 
to a recent decision of the Judicial Committco of the Privy 
Council in the case of Abdul Faiz Mahomed Ishak and others 
versus Russomoy Dhar Chowdryand others, the effoot of which 
was to abrogate an important branch of the Mussulman law — 
namely, that relating to family vakfs, or the law relating to 
the creation of benefactions for tlio endower’s family, with the 
reversion for the general poor ; whether it was not the fact 
that the full enjoyment of their law and religious usages and 
institutions, so far as they did not conflict with any statutory 
enactment, has been guaranteed to the Indian Mussulmans by 
her Majesty’s Proclamation. The law in question related to 
one of their most cherished institutions, upon which depended 
the prosperity of their principal families, which had rendered 
important services to the Stuto in times of danger ; whether it 
was not the fact that numerous memorials had been presented 
to the Indian Government against this judicial decision ; and 
whether they have not prayed for a declaratory Act declaring 
the validity of the law which had been held to be invalid ; and 
what stops tho Government propose to take to redress the 
wrongs inflicted by this decision of the Privy Council. The 
noble lord said that ho regretted having to differ from the 
opinions of the noble lord (Lord Hobhouse), and he regretted 
having been told by him that he thought this question of vakfs 
was dead, since it was as lively as ever, and the noble lord 
might have remembered that “ the evil that men do lives after 
them.” The notice on the ' Minutes had been prepared about 
last July, at which time memorials against the Privy Council 
judgment had been sent in to the Indian Government. This 
notice had been put on the Minutes in August and September 
last, so that there had been ample time for obtaining some of 
these memorials. ,He would, perhaps, bo told that no 
memorials had bee*L received at the India Office. This was 
most likely, if they had ^iot been asked for, and after the 
notico last September, they ought to havo been asked far ; and 
the Indian Office ought to be ready with an answer to tho 
question as to these memorials. The Mussulmans, however, 
were not the only peisons aggrieved by the attitude recently 
taken by the Indian Administration, with regard to family 
settlements. The Hindus also had reason to complain of a 
decision in what waB called the Tazore ease. He had always 
felt the highest respect for the Judicial Committee of the 


Privy Council, and he voted against his inclination and against 
a Resolution moved in 1872 by the late Earl Stanhope, and 
supported by the noble Murquess now at the head <f the 
Government, ou the occasion of the appointment of the late 
Sir Robert Collier to a seat on that Bench, because of the high 
opinion that was entertained at the timo of the judicial 
capacity of that learned gentleman. lie did not remember 
ever haying read or heard of anything to diminish the judicial 
reputation of Sir Robert Collier during all the time that ho sat 
in the Privy Council. During that debate in 1872 tho noble 
marquess (the Prime Minister) had blamed the parsimony of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, which had given too low a salary 
for the I’rivy Council Judgships, and if the salaries then fixed 
were still insufficient, he hoped her Majesty’s Government 
would make them such as to secure a first-rate man for the 
next appointment to tho Judicial Committee. He could not 
holp thinking that the decision of the Privy Council, to which 
he was now calling attention, was likely to jeopardise the 
reputation of tho Judicial Committee. Some decisions might 
err from the judges not being sufficiently informed on the sub- 
ject before them, but in this case the decision quoted several 
very good authomies, but only for the purpose of disregarding 
them. Syed Amir Aly was an authority beforo he became a 
High Court judge at Calcutta. The judgment quoted fiom 
him frequently, and its reasons for differing with him were, to 
say the least, extraordinary. The judgment said: “The 
opinion of that learned Muhammadan lawyer is founded, aa 
their lordships understand it, upon texts of an abstract 
character, and upon precedents very imperfectly stated. For 
instance, he quotes a precept of the Prophet Muhammod him- 
self, to the effect that ‘A pious offering to one’s family to pro- 
vide against their getting into want is more pious than giving 
alms to beggars.’ ” Further on the judgment said: “These 
precepts may be excellent in their proper application. They 
may, for ought their lordships know, have had their effect in 
moulding the law and practice of vakf as the learned judge 
says they have.” This last sentence ought to have run as 
follows : “ These precepts, as their lordships very well knew, 
had moulded the law and practice of vakf.’ 1 This point, as to 
which the Court professed ignorance, was proved by language. 
The judgment used the word “Muhammadan” instead of 
“Mussulman” as to communities. He did not complain of 
this, since it was an ordinary English phrase; hut, as a 
matter of fact, the adjective “Muhammadan” was never 
used in any Mussulman country or language except with, 
reference to and to describe the law founded by the Prophet, 
which was named “Sheriat i Muhammadiyeh/’ so that Mu- 
hammadan law was correct, and' a Muhammadan community 
an incorrect expression. Besides the precepts quoted by 
Syed Amir Aly, other sayings of the Prophet showed that 
he recommended charity to the family and dependents of a 
man in preference to more distant poor. Abu Hurairah said a 
man came to his Highness (to ask about alms and charity) and 
said, “ I have got one dinar,” he said, “ expend it upon your- 
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self” ; the man said, “I have got another dinar,” the Prophet 
said, “ expend that upon your children.” The man said “ I 
have got another dinar.” He said, “ expend that upon your 
relations, your women, father and mother.” He Baid, “ I 
have got another dinar.” The Prophet said, ‘‘expend that 
upon your servants.” The man said, “I have got another 
dinar.” He said, “ you know best the condition of the person 
most worthy of it, and whoever you know to be so give it.” 

Mishoat ul* Musabih, Calcutta, 1809. Vol. I., p. 465). This 
judgment of the Judicial Committee appeared to have gone 
wrong, because it failed to bo distinguised between gifts and 
vakfs. Gifts in perpetuity, it said were forbidden by Mussulman 
law: this is true; but the essence of vakf was its perpetuity. 
The judgment quoted an opinion of Mr. Justice Farran which 
showed this: That judge had described a settlement as “a 
perpetuity of the worst kind which would be invalid on that 
ground unless it can he supported as an okfnameh.” The 
Privy Council judgment was very near arriving at a correct 
interpretation and decision when it declared “ Whether it is 
to be taken that the very same dispositions, which are illegal 
when made by ordinary words or gut, become legal if only the 
settler says that they are made as vakf, in the name of God, or 
for the sake of the poor. To these questions no answer was 
given or attempted, nor can their lordships see any.” They 
ought to have Been the answer for the judgment mentioned 
in the law book “Hidaye.” This book was translated and 
published by order of the Bengal Government in 1791, 
and a new edition of it was published in 1870. This 
authority said (p. 234) ; — “An appropriation (or vakf) is 
not complete according to Hanifa, unless the appropriation) 
destine its ultimate application to objects not liable to 
become extinct; as when for instance a man destines its 
application ultimately to the use of the poor (by saying I 
appropriate this to such a person, and after him to the poor), 

. because these never become extinct.” So that when the 
judgment said, “Their lordships agree that the poor have 
been put into this settlement merely to give it a colour of 
piety, and so to legalise arrangements meant to serve for the 
aggrandisement of a family,” their lordships appeared to have 
been ignorant of what was laid down in a law-book that was 
one of the best known in India, and to have imputed to the 
settlers as a colourable regard for the poor what was in fact a 
legal technicality. Whatever fault might be found with this 
judgment, the merit of great candour must be conceded to it. 
It stated that this Board in Anson Ullah’s case adopted the 
view of Mr. Justice Kemp to the effect that provision for the 
family out of tho grantor’s property might be consistent, with 
the gift of it as vakf. It also cited the judicial opinion of 
Mr. Justice Amir Aly in Bikani Min’s case, a dictum of Sir 
Kaymond West in the Bombay High Court, and a decision of 
Mr. Justice Farran in the same Court — all these contrary to 
this judgment. Mention had often been made of those who 
were Phu Ropalis/ca que !e Rot. In this case the India Office 
appeared to pose as a more strenuous supporter of Mussulman 
law than the Indian Mussulmans or tno Turks of Constan- 
tinople, by denying the legality of such vakfs. The lust time 
he was at Constantinople, which was six or seven years ago, 
before these cases had arisen in India, he had heard of similar 
vakfs, or family appropriations in Constantinople, and a few 
days ago he met a Turkish diplomatic agent who had confirmed 
the existence of many such vakfs at Constantinople. Some 
writers said that Mussulman law was not sufficiently elastic, 
and that it was only suited to primitive communities. The 
Indian Administration and tho Privy Council Judges were in 
these oases endeavouring to deprive that law of the elasticity 
it did possess ; and with regard to the latter accusation, ail the 
practices of the Liverpool Produce Exchange wore forbidden 
m Mishcat al Musabih. He had lately read a French historian's 
oomment on judicial decisions during the reigns of the Stuarts, 
and their base subservience to tho Government. He thought 
that a future historian reading the Privy Council judgment 
and the communication he had received from the India Office 
would infer similar pliancy on this occasion. For his own part 
he would be more inclined to impute obstinacy than pliancy 
to the noble lord who had delivered the judgment. But 
whether the legal or executive Officials in India were at 
fault in this matter, it would be easy to remedy it, if the 
Secretary of State would order a Declaratory Act to be passed 
in the sense petitioned for in some of the memorials. He 
thought he had shown that the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee was not in dbcordanoe with Mussulman law, neither 


was it in accordance with Christian law. When their lordships 
so lightly dismissed the precepts quoted by Mr. Justice Amir 
Aly, they might have remembered that there was not much 
difference between them and the eighth verse of the fifth 
chapter of the 1st Epistle of Paul to Timothy. “But if any 
provide not for his own and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 
Perhaps, as St. Paul lived 000 years earlier, the Privy Council 
judges who thought the precepts of the Prophet too old, would 
think still less of St. Paul’s precept. A case had, however, 
been decided this year in ono of her Majesty’s Law Courts in 
London, by which a will leaving Borne thirteen thousand 
pouuds to the poor had been upset. It was true that this was 
due to a technicality, hut the satisfaction with the decision had 
been general, because the testator had left five relations unpro- 
vided for, one of whom was in the workhouse, and two others 
on the verge of it. He now came to the last two paragraphs 
of the Notice— questions addressed to the Under Secretary for 
India, as to what Rteps the Government of India would take. 
A correspondence had been going on in the Mode in Chronicle of 
Calcutta showing tho interest taken in this question. A 
pleader, Mehmed Mustafa Khan, had written a letter,, dated 
May 11th, from the Vakil’s Library, High Court, in the 
Chronicle of May 23rd last. This letter repudiated the views 
urged in another lotter of Mr. Tradnt Ullah in the Chronicle of 
May 9th. After pointing out that for a Mussulman to propose 
to repeal divine law by human legislation would he apostacy, 
lie ended his letter in the following words, and he entreated 
the noble earl to give his attention to them : “ The vakf ques- 
tion, however, stands on a different footing, and its adminis- 
tration by our Courts has, to a great extent, certainly been 
unsatisfactory. Even here our Courts profess to expound the 
Muhammadan law, but we say ‘ No,’ this is not our law, and 
we have now appoaled to the Government to put our Courts 
right by legislation. But the difference in the two legislations 
proposed is that, whilo in the vakf question we want an Act 
confirming the Muhammadan law disturbed by our Courts, Mr. 
Iradut Ullah wants an Act disturbing Muhammadan law 
heretofore rightly administered.” These few words summed 
up the whole question. It would be preposterous if tho answer 
were that the India Office could not interfere, after tho Secre- 
tary of State had interfered with the Government of India in 
an unprecedented maimer by a Mandate to alter the cotton 
duties, in order to redeem the electioneering pledges which he 
had incautiously given to Lancashire. 

Tho Earl of Onslow : It is the fact that full enjoyment of 
their law und religious usages and institutions has been 
guaranteed to the Mussulman population of India by her 
Majesty’s Proclamation ; but the case to which the noble lord 
has called attention was decided by the Privy Council strictly 
in accordance with the Mussulman law. It was a case in 
which a remainder to the poor was inserted merely for the 
purpose of perpetuating a bequest to the family of a testator, 
and in accord/iuce with the Mussulman law it was held by the 
Privy Council not to be valid. The noble lord asks whether it 
is not the fact that numerous memorials have been presented 
against this decision. The India Office is not aware that any 
memorials have been presented, and it is quite certain that they 
were not numerous. It may bo that the parties in this case 
may have presented a memorial, but no others nro known of. 
The Government of India does not propose to take any steps to 
redress the wrongs which the noble lord imagines to have been 
inflicted by the decision, and if any representation is made on 
the subject it should be to the local government, who will be 
able to introduce legislation. 

The Lord Chancellor : My lords, I cannot allow this occa- 
sion to pass without entering a protest against the precedent 
set by the noble lord. It is quite within his right, if he thinks 
proper, to ask her Majesty’s Government whether they mean 
to alter the law ; but to argue a judgment of the Privy Council 
—a matter over which I may point out, your lordships have no 
jurisdiction at all— and to use such language as the noble lord 
has thought it right to use — namely, that the judges have 
altered the law, and that wrongs have been inflicted by their 
decision — appears to me neither a decorous treatment of tho 
highest legal tribunal of the land nor a very desirable precedent 
to set ; and, further, it is not oaloulated, I think, to add to the 
dignity and impressions which the judgments of the Privy 
Council make in those places where observations such as those 
of the noble lord are likely to do more mischief than good. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble lord must assume that this is the law, 
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because when onoe a decision has been given b f the highest 
Omrt of Appeal it becomes the law of the land. Therefore, 
the noble lord’s course should be to alter the law and not to 
make observations on the character of a judgment whioh may 
do no little harm in the country affeoted. (Hear, hear.) I 
want to say this, further, that when the noble lord examines 
the judgment and comments upon it and reasons with it he is 
in this difficulty. I am making this protest because I was not 
a party to this judgment. If I had been I should have refused 
to have said a word, and I do not suppose that any one of the 
learned judges sitting in this House who were parties to that 
judgment would condescend to argue with the noble lord 
whether their judgment was right or wrong after they had 
once delivered it. (Hear, hear.) They would tell the noblo 
lord to look at the judgment and read it and— may I add? — 
understand it — (laughter and cheers) — before he comments 
npon it. 

Lord Stanley of Aldekley said he understood the noble and 
learned lordto say that the l’rivy Gounoil made the law. For 
that reason it was justifiable to ask that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should alter it. 

INDIAN DESPATCHES. 

Lord Reay asked tho Under-Secretary of Stato for India 
whether he would lay on the Tablo of the House a return of 
opinions and reasons entered in the minutes of tho proceedings 
of tho Secretary of Stato in Council with reference to the des- 
patch of April 2, 1896, to the Government of India, leaving to 
their operation Acts 2 and 3 of 1896, on the subject of tho 
Indian Tariff Act and the cotton duties ; a similar return with 
reference to the expenses of troops to be despatched to Africa 
in aid of the Egyptian troops; and the despatches from the 
Government of India on the liability of India to defray the 
cost. 

The Earl of Onslow said that there would be no objection to 
laying the first two papers to which tho question of the noble 
lord referred upon the Tablo if ho would move for them. The 
third paper would he presented to both Houses in due course 
by command, and therefore thoro was no necessity for tho noble 
lord to move for its production. 

Lord Reay moved that tho first two papers should bo laid 
upon the Table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Loans raised in India), Return of all Loans 
raised in India, chargeable on tho Revenues of India, outstand- 
ing at tho commencement of the half-year ended on tho 31st 
March, 1896, etc., [by Act] ; to bo printed [No 2,37]. 

East India (Kafiristan)— Return [presented 26th June] to bo 
printed. [No. 262.] 

East India (Siam and the Upper Mekong), — Return [pre- 
sented 26th June] to be printed. [No. 263.] 

INDIAN TROOPS AND MASHONALAND. 

Sir Ellis Ashmead-B vrtlktt asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether h^r Majesty’s Government would, in 
view of the critical position of British Colonists in Mashona- 
laud, send a force of her Majesty’s Indian Army to their relief 
ifid Beira. 

Mr. Chamberlain: If more troops arc required for the 
suppression of the rebellion I am advised that it will be 
undesirable to employ Indian regiments, as this would be 
accepted by the natives as a confession of weakness on the part 
of tho whites. General Goodenough and Sir F. Carrington 
have been informed that her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to send any reinforcements which they may con- 
sider neoeasary, but they agree that no more troops are 
required at present. (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment however, propose to keep the Cape garrison at its full 
strength, and wul supply the places of any troops which have 
been or may be moved to tne front. With this objeot a 
battalion of the King’s Koval Rifles has been ordered to the 
Cape from Malta. (Hear, hear.) 


June 80 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

East India (Suakin Expedition). Copy presented of Corres- 
pondence between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in Council regarding the incidence of the cost of 
Indian troops when employed out of India [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Tablo. 

“LAPSE AND ESCHEAT.” 

Mr. Herbert Lewis asked the Secretary of Stato for India 
whether there was any, and, if so, what difference between tho 
law as to lapse and escheat in British India and Native India: 

What were the conditions required to constitute respectively 
a lapse or escheat in India, Buch as to vest the territory so 
lapsing or escheating in the British Government : 

And, whether, in the event of any of the present ruling 
Princes and Chiefs in India dying without male issue, the law 
of lapse and escheat as prevailing in India or this country 
would apply. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : The law as to lapse and escheat in 
British India rests upon the law administered by the British 
Courts of Judicature established by legislative enactment. The 
law in the Native States depends upon the Native State law 
and the will of its Prince or Chief, and it varies in almost 
every Stato. As regards the second and third questions, to 
answer them would require a legal treatise on the law of 
escheat, and which I am quite unable to deliver. 

LAPSED ESTATES IN INDIA. 

Mr. Herbert Lewis asked the Secretary of Stato for India 
how soon he expected to receive tho information, whioh he had 
requested the Government of India to furnish, with referenco to 
the Return relating to lapsed estates in India, moved on the 
19th instant. 

Lord George Hamilton : My reference to the Government 
of India on tho subject of the notice put down by the hon,. 
member on the 18th June went by last week’s mail, but I do 
not expect to receive a reply boforo tho end of August. 

THE INDIAN MAILS. 

Mr. Henjukkr Hf.aton asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
us representing tho Postmaster-General, whether the invitations 
for tenders for the now contracts respecting tho conveyance of 
the Indian and Australian mails had been or would shortly he 
published ; and whether ho would stato the new conditions as 
to time, speed required, etc. : 

Whether he was aware that, owing to the depreciation of the 
rupee, large numbers of officers serving in India were either 
unable to visit England, or found it necessary te travel second 
class, in company with the soldiers from the ranks : 

Whether ho was aware that the French Government had 
made special arrangements with the Messageries Maritimes 
Company for a reduction in tho fares of French officers serving 
in the French Colonies : 

Aqd, whether he would take steps for the inclusion in the 
now contracts for the couveyanoe of mails to India and the 
East of provisions for the transport of officers on active service 
at reduced fares. 

Mr. Hanbttry: As stated in this House in reply to a question 
asked on April 17th by tho lion, member for Glasgow (Black- 
friars), advertisements for tenders for new contracts for the 
Indian and Australian mail services were published on and 
after April 8th last. Among others, tenders have been invited 
for the conveyance of the mails between Brindisi or some other 
European port and Bombay in 322 hours, 312 hours, or 302 
hours ; and between Brindisi, Naples, or some other port in 
Europo and Adelaide via Colombo and Albany or Fremantle 
in 720 hours or 672 hours— the Australian service to be per- 
formed by steamers starting from and returning to this country, 
but not at fixed speed. Hie Postmaster-General is not aware 
that, owing to the depreciation of the rupee, large numbers of 
officers serving in India are either unable to visit England or 
And it necessary to travel second class in company with the 
soldiers from the ranks. He understands that arrangements 
have been made between the French Government and the 1 
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Messageries Mari times Company for a reduction in the fares of 
French officers serving in French colonies. He has no intention 
of initiating any provision such as that suggested by the hon. 
member with the view, as it would seem, of affording pecuniary 
relief to officers in India at the expense of the Post Office 
revenue. 

THE AFRICAN WILD ELEPHANT. 

Mr. Bbyce ashed the Secretary of State for India whether 
the attention of the India Office had been called to the 
desirability of preventing the extinction of the African wild 
elephant in Somaliland by the establishment of a reserve or 
sanctuary for those animals within the British Somaliland Pro- 
tectorate : 

Whether he had received a memorial on the subject from Mr. 
Edward N. Buxton, who lately visited Somaliland and examined 
the question : 

And, whether it was intended to take steps for the prevention 
of the slaughter of elephants in the district indicated, having 
regard to the probability that in default of such steps the wild 
elephants now to be found in the Somaliland Protectorate 
would very soon bo either driven out or extirpated. 

Lord Gkobgb Hamilton : The answer to the right hon. 
inember’s fir^t and second questions is in the affirmative. I 
have invited an expression of the opinion of the Government 
of Bombay as to any modification that may be required in the 
rales in order to prevent the extermination of wild elephants ; 
and upon the receipt of their reply I shall bo glad to cousider 
what steps it may be advisuble to take to secure this object. 

THE INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAICIN. 

Mr. Maclean asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the despatch from the Government of India, received last wc*k, 
and any reply made thereto by the India Office, would be laid 
upon the Table of the House in time to bo considered by 
members before the debate on the pay of the Indian troop* sent 
to Suakin took place. 

Lord G. Hamilton : I will lay papers to-day on the Table 
of the House relating to the despatch of Indian troops in 
1885 to Suakin, together with telegrams and despatches re- 
lating to the present expedition, and I hope that they will be 
distributed on Thursday next. 


July 2nd, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE BOMBAY SMALL CAUSE COURT. 

Sir William Wkdderburn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he had received a memorial from the Bombay 
Presidency Association against the appointment of Mr. C. N. 
Macleod, barrister-at-law, to be second judge of the Bombay 
Small Cause Court, and what his decision on that memorial 
had been: 

Whether, under the Secretary of State’s despatch of 12th 
September, 1889, a barrister, in order to hold that post, must 
be of 10 year’s standing, and possess a thorough knowledge of 
the vernacular languages ; and, whether Mr. Macleod possessed 
those qualifications : 

Whether the Secretary of State had issued any unpublished 
ins tructions modifying the Despatch of September, 1889 ; and, 
if eo, whether he would lay them upon the Table of the 
Hon*e : 

Whether the appointment of Mr. Macleod involved the 
supersession of Mr. Carsetjee, the third judge, a barrister of 
26 yean* standing, who had served as a judge for 22 years, 
and had acted as first judge of the Court on three occasions : 

And, whether, seeing that the fourth and fifth judges, who 
were also superseded, were officers of experience and long 
standing* the Secretary of State would veto the appointment 
of Mr/Madeod. 

Lord Gxobob Hamilton : I have received no memorial 
against the appointment of Mr. Macleod to the Bombay Small 
Cause Court. It Was decided by the Secretary of State in 
Omndl, In compliance with the prayeYof a memorial which 
bad fihe s u pport of the Government* of India and of the 
Government of Bombay, that the restrictions kid down for 
the Provincial Service in the Despatch of Kth September, 


1889, should not apply to this office. That decision was con- 
veyed in a despatch dated August 25th, 1892 ; and I shall be 
ready to lay the Correspondence on the Table if the hon. 
member will move for it. The appointment k by law within 
the discretion of the Government of Bombay; and I cannot 
admit that the fact of certain gentlemen having already 
served as judges gives them a claim in preference to any other 
person who, in the opinion of that Government, may possess 
higher qualifications. 

THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 

Sir William Wkdderburn asked the Secretary of State for 
India if Haidari, Tach, and Sarwakai, which were not part of 
India when c. 21 and 22 Vio. of 1858 became law, were now 
not beyond the external frontier of her Majesty’s Indian t 
possessions, and when and how were those frontiers so extended 
as to include those places. 

Lord George Hamilton : I would invite the attention of the 
hon . baronet, to the answer given by me on the 4th of J une 
which answers his first question ; as to how the plaoes men- 
tioned have become formally included within the external 
frontiers of her Majesty’s Indian possessions, I must refer him 
to the Kabul Convention recently published. 


July 3rd . 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN RAILWAYS: REPORT FOR 1895-6. 

East India (Railways). Copy presen ted of Administration 
Report for 1895-6 by Col. T. Gracey, R.E., Director General 
of Railways in India [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

VOTING IN THE INDIA COUNCIL. 

Mr. Bujhanan asked the Secretary of S'ato for India whether 
the decision conveyed in his despatch to the Govo nment of 
India of 30th June, by which the ordinary expenses of the 
Indian troops at Suakin were to be borne by the Indian Ex- 
chequer. obtained the unanimous support of the Secretary of 
State’s Council ; and, if not, what were the numbers and the 
names of those members of his Council who were opposed to 
that decision. 

Mr. Curzon (for Lord George Hamilton) : Seven members 
of the Council of India, irrespectively of the Secretary of 
State, voted in favour of the decision to which the hon. member 
refers, and four members, namely, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir 
James Poile, Mr. Hardie, and Mr. Le Marchaut, were opposed 
p it. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Replying to a question of Sir W. IIarcourt as to the order 
of business next week, 

Mr. Balfour said, We propose to take the resolutions with 
respect to the employment of Indian troops in the Sudan on 
Monday. 

SALARIES OF BRITISH RESIDENTS IN INDIA. 

Major Jameson asked the Secretary of State for India if 
there was any objection to granting the Return on to-day’s 
Paper relating to the salaries of British residents in India. 

Mr. George Curzon (for Lord George Hamilton): The 
Secretary of State for India will refer to the Government of 
India, and, if they see no objection to the granting of this 
return, will communicate with T the hon. member in order that 
he may move for it. It is assumed that, when he speaks of 
heads of departments, the hon. member refers to officers lent 
to Native States to act as heads of department under the Native 
administration. 

July 6 th. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The Eabl op Kimberley said he wished to put * question to 
the noble earl the Under Secretary for India. A feturn baa 
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"been laid before tbe House of tbe correspondence with the 
Government of India on the subject of the payment of the 
Indian troops which had been sent to Suakin, but the papers 
had not been circulated among the members of their lordships’ 
House. In view of the importance of the subject and the 
action being taken on the matter in the other House, the point 
was an important one, and he thought some explanation should 
bo given why the paper had not been circulated, He was 
aware, of course, that the noble earl the Under Secretary was 
not responsible for the omission, but it was obvious that an 
important paper of this kind, upon which, no doubt, a motion 
would be founded in the House, should be circulated, and he 
wished to know why it had not been done. He also wished 
to ask the noble earl whether he had any objection to lay 
before the House the despatch or despatches from the Govern- 
ment of India in regard to the recent treaty with France in 
respect to Siam, and also the correspondence between the Amir 
■ of Afghanistan and the inhabitants of Kafiristan. 

The Eabl op Onslow said ho shared the surprise of the 
noble earl that the paper referred to, which was of great 
importance in view or the debate which was to take place in 
the other House ou the matter, had not been circulated. On 
enquiry he had been informed that the proceduro in reference 
to papers to bo laid on tho Table of that House was governed 
by what took place in the other House, and ho had learned 
with some surprise that tho members of the House of Commons 
had not recoived copies of tho paper either. (Laughter.) The 
papers could, of course, be obtained at the Printed Paper 
Office ; but, in view of the importance of tho subject and tho 
debate that would be raised upon it, he would take the neces- 
sary steps to see that the papers were circulated among their 
lorrtHhips. With respect to the other papers referred to, they 
had been presented by the House of Commons, and if the noble 
earl would move for them in that House they should be printed 
and circulated. 

The Karl op Kimberley said it was very desirablo that 
papers of an important character should be circulated as soon 
as possible, not only on account of the information they con- 
tained, but in order to call the attention of their lordships to 
the fact that such papers had been laid on the.. Table. He 
moved formally for tho production of tho papers* 1 to which he 
had referred. 


no USE OE COMMONS. 

THE BURMESE RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Wolff asked tho Secretary of State for India whet he 
a syndicate was about to purchase the Burmese railways for 
the sum of £G, 000,000 ; and, if so, whether the House would 
have ‘an opportunity of discussing the matter. 

Lord Georci is Hamilton ; Proposals after consultation with 
the Government of India have been made, and are now under 
oonsideration, not for purchasing, but for taking over the 
working and extension of tlio Burma Railways by a company 
to be formed for the purpose : I am in hopes that a decision 
may be speedily arrived at. Transactions or this kind in con- 
nection with Indian Railways are not infrequent ; but it is ’not 
usual to submit them for discussion in Parliament and I see no 
reason why in the present instance we should depart from the 
ordinary practice. 

INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


ORDINARY EXPENSES CHARGED UPON 
INDIA. 


“A MASTERPIECE OP MELANCHOLY 
MEANNESS.” 

IMPORTANT DEBATE. 

THE GOVERNMENT’S MAJORITY REDUCED. 

Lord Georgs Hamilton moved : “ That Her Majesty having 
•'directed a military expedition of her native forces charged upon 
the revetmes of India to he despatched to Africa in aid of the 
Egyptian troOps, this House consents that the ordinary pay of 
‘ any troops so despatched, kb well os the ordinary charges of 


any vessels belonging to the Government of India that may be 
employed in this expedition, which would have been charge- 
upon the resources of India if such troops or vessels had red 
mained in that country or seas adjacent, shall continue to be so 
chargeable : provided that if it shall become necessary to 
replace the troops or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels or 
native forces, then the expense of raising, maintaining, and 
providing such vessels and forces shall, in so far as may not 
be otherwise provided, be repaid out of any moneys which 
may be provided by Parliament for the purposes or the said 
expedition.” Tho noble lord said : I rise to make the motion 
which has been for some days on the Notice Paper of the 
Houso. Every member who has read it will see that it divides 
itself into two parts. Tho first part suggests that the ordinary 
pay connected with the troops despatched to Suakin should for 
a certain time be apportioned to Indian revenues; and the 
second part of the Resolution, proposes that any extra charge of 
any kind or sort arising either directly or indirectly from the 
employment of these troops Bhould bo charged on the Imperial 
revenue. Roughly speaking, the two propositions whioh^this 
Resolution contains are, first, that India shall not make money 
by participation in an enterprise in which she has a common 
interest with this country. But, on the other hand, sho 
should not be asked to spend any money bocause she is in- 
terested in common with this country in such enterprise. These 
two propositions taken together seem incontestably just, always 
provided that one can show that India has a special interest in 
the object of the expedition to which these troops may be 
attached. Perhaps 1 may explain why it is necessary to move 
this Resolution. It is to comply with the 55th section of tho 
Government of India Act of 1858, which relates to the expendi- 
ture connected with the employment of troops outsido tho 
external frontiers of India. During the past few years a 
number of expeditions havo been sent from India for various 
purposes, and perhaps it will interest the House if I give these 
expeditions in chronological order. The first occasion on which 
troops wore employed outside the external frontiers of India 
after the Government of India had been transferred to the 
Crown was in 1859, in connexion with the third China War. 
In 1807 a large expedition was sent to Abyssinia from India: 
in 1875 a small expedition was Bent from India to Perak to 
put down certain disturbances there ; in 1878 a considerable 
number of Indian troops wero sent from India to Malta. In 
tho same year a war occurred in Afghanistan which necessi- 
tated tho employment of a considerable number of Indian 
troops outside the external frontiers of India. In 1882 an 
expedition was sent to Egypt, and another expedition was 
sent to the Sudan in 1885, and this year two expeditions 
left India, one for Mombasa and the other for Suakin. 
These expeditions naturally classify themselves into certain 
categories in accordance with the financial arrangements 
connected with each. First come those expeditions in which 
no charge whatever was made either in connection with the 
ordinary pav or extraordinary expenditure ou tho revenues of 
of India. The expeditious in which this has occurred are the 
third China War ; the movement of troops to Malta, and re- 
cently the movemont of troops from Bombay to Mombasa. In 
no instance where the whole of the expenditure has been borne 
by any funds other than tho revenues of India has any Resolu-" 
tion been moved in Parliament. In the second category comes 
those expeditions in which tho ordinary oharge is placed upon 
India and the extra expense placed upon other sources, and 
these comprised the Abyssinian War of 1867_, the expedition to 
Perak in 1875, the Sudan expedition of 1885, and the expedi- 
tion whioh left this year. In all those cases, with the single 
exception of Perak, a Resolution was moved in the House of 
Commons. Last come the cases in which not only the ordinary 
expenditure, but all expenditure above that, was placed upon the 
revenues of India. Two expeditions only come under this doss — 
namely, the Recond Afghan War, and the expedition sent to Egypt 
in 1882 by the right lion, gentleman opposite. In both of these 
cases a certain contribution was eventually made from Imperial 
funds, but on each occasion the greater part of the extra* 
ordinary charges was plaoed upon Indian revenues. The 
practice, therefore, has been uniform . No Resolution has been 
moved unless it was intended .that certain charges should 
ultimately be paid Out of Indian revenues. This section is 
not one, as has been stated, .to restrain the prerogatives of th» 
Crown or the Executive amoving troops from one part of m 
empire to the other, but only for the purpose of safeguarding 
the Indian revenue. A’i the lawyers who have been consulted 
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are unanimous in so interpreting it. There is, it is true, a 
certain obiter dictum by a Secretary of State for India whioh is 
opposed to that view. I have the highest regard for the 
opinion of a Secretary of State, but the views of a Secretary of 
State do not necessarily constitute law. (Laughter.) The 
only doubt, as far as I know, ever entertained by lawyers 
concerning the construction of the section is whether, from its 
peculiar phraseology, it is necessary to move a Resolution 
where the ordinary pay only was to be defrayed by Indian 
revenue. A consensus of opinion in recent years is in the 
affirmative, but a contrary opinion prevailed some time back. 
The financial result of the Resolution will be that the ordinary 
pay and allowances of the Indian troops, amounting to about 
£5,000 a month, will bo borne by Indian revenues. It is 
true that the Council of India have restricted that charge 
to the close of the present year. It is, I think, very likely, 
but, if the Indian troops are in Egypt at that time, the 
Council will oonsider itself perfectly free to act as they may 
fhinW fit. The extraordinary expenses, independently of any 
expenditure for local transport from Suakin will 1x3 about 
£140,000, which will be found from the treasury chest. 

MV . Leonard Courtney : How long will that last for Y 

Lord Geobge Hamilton : That is for the same time. Two 
arguments have been advanced against this arrangement. 
The first is that there is a risk in taking such a number of 
troops from the Indian establishment, and the second is that 
the financial charge on the Indian revenue is not a fair one. 
Let us consider each of these. As to the first, I quite agree 
that the greatest caution is necessary to prevent India being 
drawn upon to moet any of the military emergencies that may 
occur in Africa. Imperial interests are rapidly spreading in 
that continent, and there is no doubt that from time to time 
demands will be made for troops to maintain law and order, 
and to the Indian Government and the Indian army will the 
Imperial Government look as extraordinarily well suited for 
this purpose. When we take into account the numbers of men 
in past and in the present expeditions, we see that the present 
expedition involves a much smaller abstraction of force, for a 
temporary period, from the military strength of India than 
has been involved in former expeditions of recent years. The 
total forces in India now number 75,000 Europeans and about 

140.000 natives. At the dates of provious expeditions the 
numbers were considerably less — about 00,000 Europeans and 

120.000 natives. The expedition to Abyssinia consisted of 

14.000 men, 10,000 natives and 4,000 Europe^s ; they were 
all taken from the Indian establishment. Considering that 
that expedition left India within ten years of the Mutiny, I must 
say it does seem to mo to have been a somewhat dangerous 
weakening of the military establishment in India. It was in 
that sense that the present Prime Minister, speaking in tho 
other House, laid down the maxim that India could not bo 
looked upon as a resorvoir from which this country could draw 
an unlimited number of troops without paying for them. In 
1882, when right hon. gentlemen opposite were in office, they 
sent a considerable expedition from India to Egypt 6,700 
men, of whom 2,000 were Europeans. Xu 1885, the same 
Government sent another expedition consisting of 3,200 nativo 
troops. The present expedition numbers only 2,500, and to 

* deduct that number from a total army of 210,000 is a very 
different thing from dedu ting 14,000 from a total force of 
180,000. Of course, the risk which a country runs by having 
a force taken away is increased by the length of time that that 
force is absent, and therefore the Government will take the 
precaution to put a limit on the time during which India is to 
pay tho ordinary expenses of tho troops. 

An Hon. Membeb : That is not in tho Resolution. 

Lord George Hamilton : It is not in the Resolution, but it 
is in the despatoh. No Resolution in this House in reference 
to expenditure is binding upon the India Council. So much 
for the allegation that we are unduly drawing on the military 
establishment of India. I turn now to the more serious con- 
sideration that this proposal is unjust to the Indian revenue. 
Any protest of that kind coming from the Indian Government 
is worthy of the most careful consideration — (cheers) —and the 
Council at the India Office have given a very exhaustive ex- 
amination to the arguments and tne reasons whioh have beton 
prged by the Indian Government. , Roughly speaking, and 
stripped of all phraseology, the contention of the Indian 
Government amounts to this— that since the neutralisation of 
the Suez Canal India has no special interest in Egypt over and 


above other parts of the British Empire. I have examined 
that oontention to the best of my ability ; I have taken the 
advice of some very able authorities ; and I venture to say 
that neither from the historical nor from the military point of 
view oan that contention be maintained. India has always 
had a spocial interest in Egypt over and above that of other 
portions of the Empire, and if we were to assent to the present 
contention of the Government of India — which, after all, is 
only the ipse dixit of the Government of the day— it would be 
difficult to mention any expedition outside the frontier of India 
in which India has had any special interest. No one who has 
watched tho development of India can deny that Indian 
interests in different parts of Asia and Afrioa are decade by 
decade increasing. I have always contended, and will always 
contend, for a fair distribution of the expenditure which will 
be necessary to defend those external interests ; but if the 
Home Government were to aBBent to the proposition of the 
Indian Government it seems to me that, no matter what ex- 
pedition be necessary in Asia or Africa, it will be impossible 
ever to ask India to bear any part of the expenditure connected 
therewith; and as those interests outside India grow and 
develope, and require protection, the whole cost of that protec- 
tion will fall upon the taxpayers of this country. But while 
the Home Government cannot agree to the particular proposal 
of the Indian Government, I am much in sympathy with the 
substance of their complaint. Those who have road the 
despatch of the Indian Government will notice that four-fifths 
of it do not deal with the proposal now before the Houso, but 
they deal with transactions of the pust. No one can deny that 
from time to time charges have been put upon India somewhat 
in excess of the interests which India ljas had in former ex- 
peditions. (Opposition cheers.) It is the recollection of these 
transactions that lias been in the mind of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Abyssinian expedition was too heavy a drain on 
tho military establishment. But— and I do not say this for the 
purpose of annoying right hon. gentlemen opposite— the par- 
ticular transaction which rankles in tho mind of tho Indian 
Government is the action taken in 1882. (Cheers.) That 
action was of a very summary character. The Government of 
the day requested the Indian Government to send a large ex- 
pedition to Egypt to work in accord with tho British force ; 
and on July 24th the Homo Government telegraph od to the 
Indian Government that, subject to final decision on any re- 
presentation the Indian Government desired to mako, the 
Home Government proposed that the Indian revenue should 
bear all the expenses of the Indian contingent' 1 This was the 
reply of the Indian Government on the 26th : “We beg 
unanimously to protest very strongly against tho proposal 
that the Indian revenue shall bear all the expenses of the 
Indian contingent for service in Egypt.” The next, day the 
right hon. gentleman then in oflico brought down a Resolution 
to this House which put all the charges on the Indian 
revenue ; and it was the present leader of tho Opposition 
who formally moved that .Resolution. In that transaction 
the Indian Government does seem to mo to have been treated 
with but little consideration. But even in that controversy 
tho Indian Government did not take up the position which has 
since been assumed by the present occupants of office in India. 
They did not then object to paying a certain portion of the • 
expenses of the expedition; their objection was that India 
should pay tho whole cost ; they pointed out that the prece- 
dents of the past were against such a proposal ; and they 
looked with anxiety upon the establishment of so dangerous 
a principle for tho future. Well, the Home Government did, 
to a certain extent, modorate the Resolution, and a certain 
contribution was made from the Imperial Exchequer towards 
meeting a portion of the extraordinary charges of the expedi- 
tion ; but India had to pay CO per cent, of the extraordinary 
expenditure. Again, in 1885, the right hon. gentleman placed 
O- Resolution on the Notice Paper of the House, without giving 
tho Indian Government time to have its views laid before 
Parliament. What is the result of thus, in the past, placing 
undue obligations upon Lidia on the assumption that the 
Indian Government has a joint interest with this country in • 
these enterprises P The Indian Government, to save themselves 
from charges whioh they oonsider excessive, now repudiate all 
common interest in expeditions outside of India. 

An Hon. Member : No. , 

Lord George Hamilton : I think they do so ; in the despatch 
laid upon the Table of the House they lay it down thalthey 
have no special interest in Egypt. (“No ! ” and some Hon. 
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Matrass: “ In the Sudan!”) Very well; but in 1882 the 
Indian Government did admit that they had an interest, be- 
cause they were willing to pay the ordinary charges, and 
having had to pay the extraordinary oharges laid upon them, 
they then denied that they had an interest in order to avoid 
these charges. 

An Hon. Mbmbeb : In the Sudan ! 

Lord Gbobge Hamilton : It is praotioally the same thing. 
Anyhow, my contention is worth consideration ; and it is that 
the result of putting unfair or excessive oharges on India in 
the past is that the Indian Government now repudiate that 
thejr have any interest in these expeditions. That is a position 
whioh I do not think any responsible minister can accept. 
Desiring as I do to protect the Indian revenue, and anxious as 
I am to And a working solution of a difficulty which is con- 
stantly cropping up, and whioh is detrimental to tho efficiency 
•of military expeditions from timo to time, I venture to suggest 
that, in the despatch to India, I have laid down a principle 
whioh will secure that equity in these matters which tho 
House desires, without rendering us in tho future liable to tho 
suggestion whioh has now come to us from India. I do not 
know if any hon. members have read our despatch to the 
Indian Government. If they havo they will find three propo- 
sitions laid down which are for the future to govern tho financial 
arrangements of expeditions of this character. In the first 
place we say : “ U may bo laid down that on all occasions 
when the temporary loan of a military force is urgently 
required either by Great Britain or by India, such assistance 
will be promptly given so far as the ability, resources, and 
situation of either country at the timo may permit.” There 
aro two military estallisliments — one in India and one in. 
England —and there is in all ordinary times a certain margin 
of reserve strength in each establishment, and it is desirable in 
the common interest of the empire that this double reserve 
shoidd bo available for any expedition it may bo necessary 
suddenly to send out. Therefore, it is desirable that not too 
onerous obligations should bo imposed on the country that 
wants t.o borrow tho force, liecause it is necessary that tho 
utilisation of it should bo made as expeditiously as possible. 
In the next place, wo lay down : “It would seem to be 
established that if tho object for which such assistance is 
required is one in which the Government supplying tho troops 
has no special interest beyond that which must be common to 
all members of tho empire, the whole cost of the force, so long 
as it is required, including both ordinary and extraordinary 
charges, must be borne by the Government that needs its 
assistance.” That is a principle which I think will recommend 
itself to tho House. (Hear, hear ) Butitis a principle that 
was not inserted in the despatch merely to give plausibility to 
our position. It was put in in ord.-r that it might be effective ; 
for wo havo had to decide, not only tho question of the 
apportionment of tho expense in connexion with Suakin, but 
also in connexion with Mombasa, and we came to tho conclu- 
sion that no part of the expenditure in connexion with the 
regiment sent on tho latter expedition, though sent out of 
India, should be placed on the Indian revenue. After some 
discussion and correspondence with the Treasury we have 
brought the Treasury round to our view, and they have 
assented to it. Therefore, by our second proposition we have 
established a precedent wh eh cannot fail to bo a groat safe- 
guard to the Indian revenue in tie, future (Hear, hear.) 
Our third proposition is: ” lf4he circumstances aro such that 
tho Government supplying the trotfps has a distinct and special 
intorest in the matter at stake, than, although that interest 
majr be less strong than that of the Government requiring 
assistance, the Government supplying the troops should be 
content to bear in one form or another a portion of the 
burden which the operations involve.” In this category 
falls the Suakin expedition. The House will naturally 
assume that if the Secretary of State in Council, after 
full deliberation, oame to the conclusion that the expedi- 
tion to Mombasa fell into one category and the expedition 
to' Suakin into another category, there must be in the view of 
those who made that distinction strong differences in thq 
natures of the two expeditions. I will explain the difference 
between the two expeditions. There is no doubt tbat in the 
neighbourhood of Mombasa and Zanzibar India has a con- 
siderable commercial intorest — perhaps the largest com- 
mercial interest of any portion of the British Empire. Still, 
we did not feel that that fact was sufficient to justify India 
being made to bear part of the expenditure to Mombasa. 


The interest of India, as apart from the other portions of 
tho Empire, did not appear to be of that particular and sub- 
stantial character which would justify a distinction, and there- 
fore wo decided that the whole of the cost of the regiment 
must be borne by sources other than Indian. But when we 
came to the expedition to Suakin it seemed to us impossible te 
pretend that India has not very special interests in Egypt. 
Let us assume for a moment that India belonged to a foreign 
country. Would that not constitute an enormous and gigantt* 
diminution of our interest in Egypt? (Cheers.) By merely 
putting that question it is self-evident tbat India has, of all 
parts of the Empire, a special interest in Egypt. (Hoar, 
hear.) I venture to say that there is an unbroken series of 
precedents in political action* and in military enterprises whioh 
support that contention. There has not been an expedition 
sent by this country to Egypt during tho present century in 
which Indian troops have not participated. In 1801 — a timo 
when the Suez Caual was not thought of, when communication 
between India and England was by the Capo, when England 
was scarcely the predominant power in India— so vital wero 
the interoats of India then in Egypt that a large expedition 
was sent from India under Baira to co-operato with the 
English troops in Egypt. Before I came to a decision on this 
point I was anxious to ascertain the points which decided the 
apportionment of the expenditure in connexion with that ex- 
pedition, and on looking into the appendix to the first Report 
from tho Select Cornmittoo on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, I found that the East Tndia Company claimed a 
refund of the wholo of the expenditure connected with the 
expedition, less the ordinary pay of the troops in Egypt. There 
was a further proviso that the ordinary charges of such of the 
regiments as went from India to Egypt and did not return 
thither, of the regiment that was in Egypt but did not proceed 
to India , and the ordinary oharges of levies made in India to 
replace volunteers from native corps sent to Egypt, should be 
borne by the Imperial Government. Tho principle on whioh 
the claim was founded was that India should bear tbe ordinary 
charges of the troops H“iit from India and returned thither, 
but not tho ordinary charges of regiments which did not 
return, and which, therefore, were treated as being struok off 
tho Indian establishment from tho dato of embarkation, and 
that she should be paid the cost of any extra troops raised in 
conseqnenco of their absence and all extraordinary expenses 
consequent on tho expedition. We therefore find that in 
connexion with An Egyptian expedition as far back .as 1801, 
when India was in the hands of shrewd business men, arrange- 
ments were made identical with tho arrangements which have 
been made now. 1 cannot understand how anyone can pretend 
that India has no special interest in Egypt. Why, our govern- 
ment in India could not exist, if it had not a constant supply of 
soldiers going out. to Tndia from this country year after yoar 
to replaces other soldiers in India ; and it is, in consequenoo, of 
vital importance that tho shortest route between England and 
India should bo secured. Egypt, is fhe natural resting-place, 
the natural stepping-stone, between England and India ; und 
if there be stepping-stones ac ross a river whioh are u«ed by 
neighbours on both sides of the river, no one will pretond tbat 
it is an unfair thing to ask both sides of the river to pay for 
their repair ; and that is practically what we a e doing in this 
case. Tho House inuht also recolloct that a great change has 
taken place in the method of dealing with many questions 
which are purely Eastern and purely Indi> n in origin and 
character. 0 wing to tho extendon of the influence of European 
Powers in Africa and Asia, there are many questions whioh 
are purely Indian in character and origin which, for con- 
venience sake, are now settled in London instead of in Cal- 
cutta; and they are so eotiled because, being raised in places 
in the neighbourhood of which certain European authority 
exists, thoy have a European aspect as well as an Asiatic 
aspect, a Western aspect as well as an Ea^t.rn aspect. But 
it must not. be assumed that because the locale of settlement 
ha*, for the purposes of convenience, been changed, that there- 
fore the questions have changed in oharaoter, and tbat they do 
not still remain Indian and Eastern questions. (Hear, 1 hear.) 
Tbe Press outside has been good enough to assume tbat there 
are great differences of opinion between ns and the Indian 
Government. It is true we differ in details, but the points on 
whioh we agree far exceed those upon whioh we differ. The 
(government of India have in the first place asked for recipro- 
city. They say that in the past arrangements have been made 
benefioial to the Imperial Treasury, but that there has been a 
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disinclination to apply similar principles where they would be 
beneficial to the Indian Exchequer. In this despatch we have 
laid down principles which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has admitted shall bo reciprocal in character, and we have 
established an important precedent in the case of Mombasa. 
(Opposition Hear, hear.) i am glad to get that cheer, because 
I am the first {Secretary of State for India who has sent an 
expedition from India to Africa tho whole cost of which is not 
to be borne by India. (Cheers.) Therefore, so far as Mombasa 
is concerned, we are in complete accord with tho Indian Govern- 
ment. The Indian Government also wish that their statements 
and their despatches should be laid in their totality before 
Parliament. I was not able in the first instance to assent to 
that proposal because it camo during the recess, and I was 
under an obligation to introduce a .Resolution sending the 
troops to Egypt ; but as soon as we came back I willingly 
assented, and lor the first time the statement of tho Indian 
Government has been laid in its entirety before Parliament. 
Therefore, in three out of four questions we are in complete 
aooord with the Indian Government, and we have been able to 
comply with their wishes ; but in the case of the fourth— for 
reasons I have mentioned — it is not possible for us to assert to 
their particular suggestion. I venture to say that if anyone 
■will impartially consider the arrangements which I have laid 
down in that despatch as regulating the finance connected with 
expeditions of this character for the future, ho will see that 
they will be advantageous in many ways. These arrangements 
will securo a unity of military organisation ; they will protect 
Indian finance and establish permanently a working and 
equitable principle on which the expenditure in connection 
with these expeditions will in future be regulated. Before I 
sit down there are two other matters to which I should like to 
allude. The right hon. member for Montrose is about to 
follow me. He has been using exceedingly strong language 
out of doors about this expedition ; and he has accused us of 
embarking on a new and wanton war. (Opposition cheers.) 
That is really the most astonishing statement 1 have heard. 
We are not embarking on a new war ; wo are trying to finish 
an old war. (Cheers and Opposition laughter.) The fact is 
incontestable. Ever since Hicks Pasha was allowed to go to 
his doom there has been an unceasing, relentless, brutal war- 
fare between the Egyptian Government and the Mahdi and 
his successors. The one governing factor of it all has been 
the power of the Mahdi and his successors to inflict injury on 
Egypt. When strong tho Mahdi has invaded Egypt, and if 
ho had his will he would sweep the Egyptiali Government 
into the sea. 

An Hon. Membxb : Why not? (Cheers and laughter.) 

Lord G. Hamilton : It is to prevent that that tho expedition is 
at Suakin. The war may have varied in its character, but that 
which has dominated it has been the power of the Khalifa to 
inflict harm on Egypt. (Hear, hear.) Everyone knew that if 
Kas&ala fell it would, give a great increase to the prestige and 
power of the Khalil a, and all that we have done is to anticipate 
that danger and, by a forward and offensive movement, to 
reduce to the smallest dimensions this war, which we have 
inherited from our predecessors. (Cheers and ironical cheers.) 
Then the right hon. gentleman has attempted to disparage the 
operations in which we are engaged by associating them with 
what he calls “ the discreditable disasters in the Sudan in the 
pMt.” 1 wonder whether the right hon. gentleman has over 
considered what was the origin and cause of those disasters 
which I admit to have been discreditable. The right hon. 
gentleman is the great exponent of the policy of abstention 
and non interference in Egyptian affairs. Is be awaro 
that all this trouble and difficulty arose irom the principles 
which he professes getting for a short time tho upper hand in 
Egypt ? (Cheers.) The history of our troubles and disasters 
in the Sudan is very remaikable. In 1883 the English 
Government wero masters with regard to Egypt, and the 
Egyptian Government proposed to send an expedition under 
Sticks Pasha to reconquer Kordofan. Hicks Pashu knew 
that he had not tho strength for the undertaking, and he 
implored the Government of the day to help him (Cheers.) 
Our representative in Egypt impressed in the clearest and 
strongest way upon the Government of the day the necessity 
«f doing one of two things— either reinforce Hicks Pacha or v 
Prevent him from going on liis errand. What was the final 
policy of the Government? “Earl Granville to Sir E. Malot, 
June 11, 1883. Your telegram of 5th. Reinforcements for 
Bucbtn. Report decision of Egyptian Government as soon &b 


you can, taking care to offer no advice.” (Ironical Ministerial 
cheers.) Later on Sir E. Malct, who was not allowed! to advise 
or interfere or do anything, sends home to the Government a 
number of despatches saying (13th August, 1883) : “I have the 
honour to enclose copies of three telegrams from General Hicks 
in regard to affairs in the Sudan, and the numberless difficulties 
with which he is surrounded.” (Hear, hear.) And on August 
18th Sir E. Malct wrote to General Hicks: “I congratulate 
you on your appointment aB commander -in- chief and general 
of division. The act is spontaneous on the part of the Egyp- 
tian Government, for, although 1 am ready to transmit to it 
telegrams that come from yon I am debarred by my instruc- 
tions from giving advice with regard to action on them. 
(Cheers.) Por a few months that policy of abstention and 
non-interference, with which the right hon. gentleman is 
inseparably associated, got the upper hand ; and in a very 
short time after the telegram instructing Sir E. Malet to “ take 
care to give no advice, the British Government had to take 
the whole affairs into its own handB, and year after year large 
expeditions were sent out which resulted in nothing but profit- 
less and futile slaughter, and which involved great expenditure 
to the Egyptian, the English, and the Indian taxpayer. 
(Cheers.) Therefore, if the right hon. gentleman likes to refer 
to “ the discreditable disasters of the past, he can do so ; but 
they are associated with his principles and not with ours. 
(Cheers.) The only transaction which can be fairly charged 
to our policy is not a “discreditable disaster, ” but the victory 
of Ferkuh— (cheers) — which is remarkable for the physical and' 
moral regeneration shown by the Egyptian troops. (Cheers.) 
I say that the right hon. gentleman, although he is one whom 
we all admire, has never been accepted by his own side as 
Bacred in Egyptian matters ; and why is ne going to move this 
amendment? The Front Bench opposite, when in offioe, 
moved two motions similar to this, but they were far more 
drastic and placed far heavier obligations on the Indian 
Government. I have looked through the division lists, and 
there is not a single gentleman sitting on the benches opposite 
who took part in the divisions of 1882 and 1885 who did not 
vote for the Resolutions similar to that which I am now 
proposing. (Cheers.) And, therefore, when I explain to the 
House the modifications and safeguards and concesr-ions with 
which we have surrounded this Resolution, I cannot believe 
that right hon. gentlemen opposite will decline to give us that 
assistance which they, when similarly circumstanced, never 
hesitated to give themselves. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Morley’s Amendment. 

Mr. John Mobley moved to leave out from the word “that” 
to tho end of the quostion, and to add the words — “ it is inex- 
pedient that any portion of the charges of tho Indian force that 
is being dispatched to Africa in uid of Egyptian troops, whether 
ordinary charges or extraordinary, should be imposed upon the 
revenues of India.” The right hon. gentleman said: The noble 
lord has remarked that I have out of doors permitted myself 
to use Btrong language in connexion with this expedition. I 
propose, with the permission of the Houoe, to repeat that 
strong language in the presence of the noble lord. (Cheers.) 

I do not suppose that au imporiant debate was ever entered 
upon by a Government under more discouraging circumstances 
than those of the present Government to-night. (Cheers, and 
Ministerial cries of “Why?”) I am asked why? Because 
there is not, as far as I can ascertain— and I have taken some 
trouble to survey the ground— one single organ of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite which does not condemn the demand 
which he has now made. (Cheers.) The only cheer of any 
magnitude which the noble lord secured during his speech was 
that which followed when he diverged into what 1 may call 
complete irrelevance. (Cheers.) The noble lord gave the Houbo 
a history of the expedition of Hicks Pasha, and be said that 
that all came from compliance with the principles of which I 
am the very humble prolessor, and from following the doctrines 
with which 1 am inseparably associated. Yes, sir; but — 
(pointing to Mr. Chamberlain) — who is sitting next to the 
noble lord P (Cheers ) The noblo lord aBks why we did not 
take part in the divisions in connexion with the expeditions of ‘ 
1882 and 1885. As tar us 1882 goes, it was impossible for me 
to take part in the division because I was not a member of the 
House; and in 1885, if I took no part in the division, I did 
not support the Government of which I was in general an 
adherent. My right hon. friend the Secretary of State for 
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the Colonies and the noble duke the President of the Counoil 
— it is they whom the noble lord has been attacking in his 
recitation of the ciroumstances of the expeditions of 1882 
and 1886. (Cheers.) It is for my right hon. friend the 
Colonial Secretary to defend himself and the Government of 
whioh he was a member, and not for me. (Renewed cheers.) 
The noble lord had prided himself in his remarks about his 
decision in the oase of Mombasa. As I shall presently show, 
he did establish an admirable precedent in the caso of Mom- 
basa ; and I move the amendment which stands in my name 
exactly because the noble lord has departed from that pre- 
cedent on which ho so much prides himself. It will bo felt by 
his own adherents and by those who expected most from his 
explanation that the noble lord has wandored very wide of the 
mark, and has scarcely, in one single observation, come to 
close quarters in the dispute between himself and the Indian 
Government. (Hear, hear.) The question to-night is not 
whether this expedition in the Sudan is a good thing or a bad 
thing in the interests of humanity and civilisation. Nor is it 
the question whether resort to an Indian force is a good thing 
or a bad thing in the interests of Egypt or Great Britain. Tho 
noble lord says I assorted the other day in the country that tho 
Government have raado a new departure. But have they not ? 
Wo were repeatedly assurod by the right hon. gentlemen — by 
the First Lord of tbe Treasury, tho Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and tho Secretary to the Colonies— that these opera- 
tions were to be limited and measured by the financial and 
military resources of Egypt. (Cheers.) llow ran it be said 
that you aro limiting the operations by the military resources 
of Egypt, when you are to-night asking the House of Com- 
mons to sanction a charge upon the Indian revenue in order 
to justify tho introduction of an Indian force to eko out the 
failure of the military forces on the part of Egypt? That 
may be right, or it may be wrong ; but do not pretend that 
you aro not now making a completely new departure. But, 
again, that is not the question which I wish to discuss to- 
night. The question before us is this. The Secretary of 
State in Council of her Majesty’s Government akes a cortain 
view of tho proper incidence of the charge of this Indian force. 
Tho Government of India— which i«», after all, tho only repre- 
sentative body where the views and interests of the population 
of India can find a voice and an expression— takes an exactly 
opposite view. The question is before us as an almost judicial 
tribunal— tho question which of those two authorities is right 
and which is wrong. This House and the other House are by 
the Act of 1858, section 55, constituted the arbiters in this 
dispute. It is to that point and to that great issue to whioh I 
wish to call special attention, and on which I wish to base my 
amendment. The noble lnnl, like some of those who have 
gone before him on that Bench, has not appeared to mo to 
give the House a very clear view as to tho oxaot state of the 
legal and constitutional question. I do not. wish to overload 
what I have to say with a discussion of that legal and con- 
stitutional question ; but I think I have a right, and it is my 
duty, to call attention to the extraordinary divergence of 
language which has been used by gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench in connection with this vital and organic section of the 
Act of 1858. The only gentleman who has been uniformly 
right in his statement of the law is the Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer. On the 11th of May the Chancellor of tho Ex- 
chequer told tho House that the Government was bound 
according to the Aof of Parliament, where any charge was 
laid upon the Indian - revenue., to come to the House of Com- 
mons, * 

Tho Chancellor op the Exchequer dissentod. 

Mr. John Mobley : 1 do not know why the right hon. 
•gentleman should dissent. It is very much to his credit. 

The Chancellor op the Exchequer : I had forgotten that I 
ever said a word about it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. J. Morlky : They are always forgetting. (Laughter.) 
Perhaps the First Lord of the Treasury will say he has forgotten 
• that the very next day after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
bad laid down the law correctly he oame and told the House 
tins : “ In point of actual law there is no obligation under the 
statute to have the assent of Parliament, unless some extra 
charge is thrown upon India. The evidence of precedent is 
undoubtedly in favour of giving Parliament an opportunity in 
these cases of discussing whether India should bear extra- 
■ ordinary charges.” Surely by this time the right hon. gentle- 
- man FiU have seen that that is a completely inaccurate and 
jtnialeading statement. 


The First Lord op the Treasury : It is perfectly right. 

Mr. J. Morley : Does the right hon. gentleman not mean 
by this to say that there is no obligation to ooiue to this House 
unless there are extraordinary oharges ? That is not the case. 
You are bound to como to the House, and you are coming to 
tbe House to-night. The point whioh the noble lord has argued 
is that this is the imposition upon the revenues of ludia, not of 
an extraordinary, but of an ordinary charge. I am sure the 
right hon. gentleman will see that his statement was misleading 
and inoorroct. The noble lord the Secretary of State for India 
has been guilty of Romo inconsistencies in this matter. The 
noble lord, in his disputo with the Treasury as to tho Mombasa 
case, caused tho following to be writton : “In this connexion 
I am directed to call your attention to tbe provisions of the Act 
for the better governmont of India, 21 ana 22 Viot., cap. 106, 
sec. 56, to tho effect that the revenues of India oannot, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, bo applied to defray 
the expense of any military operation beyond tho frontiers of 
that country. It appears to Lord George Hamilton that if tho 
ordinary pay and allowances of the force employed on this 
expedition aro defrayed from Indian revonues, it may and will 
be argued that this section has been contravened, unless the 
assent of Parliament bo previously obtained.” The Attorney- 
General will recollect the debate in 1886, in which there was a 
duel between himself and Mr. Gladstone as to whether this 
prior consent before evon an ordinary charge was laid upon 
the Indian revenues was or was not noco&sary. These issues 
aro raisod by the loose language used by gentlemen on that 
Bench with reference to a constitutional point of the highest 
importance —a point upon which, for oxample, Lord Selbome 
and Lord Cairns carried on in 1878 one of tho most remarkable 
duels in the history of British law. That shows that the noble 
lord has not oarofully informed himself as to the ground on 
which he is travelling. 

Lord Geoeuk Hamilton : I said the law I believed was 
perfectly clear except on this particular point as to whether 
it was absolutely necessary to movo a Resolution when tho 
only charges are ordinary chargos. 

Mr. J. Mowyey : The point is whether you are bound to 
movo a Resolution before you impose a charge or tako stops 
involving a chargo. I aui far too prudent, I hope, to venture 
upon a disputation of this kind. But tho noblo lord is quite 
mistaken if he thinks that any interpretation whatever of this 
important section is one upon whioh great lawyers have agreed, 
or do at this moment, as I boliove, agree. I would point to 
the language used by Sir Stafford Northcoto in connexion with 
the Abyssiman expedition when in 18G7 he came down to the 
House and admitted that ho and the Government had been 
guilty, in view of tho strict construction of the law, of a con- 
travention of that law, and he apologised to the House for 
it. Mr. Gladstone, who was then Leader of the Opposition, 
congratulated hi in upon admitting his illegality, and he laid 
down his great dictum — which I submit to the hon. gentlemen 
opposite when they come to consider this matter in the case of 
Mombasa— that the strictest construction of an Act of Parlia- 
ment is the only construction that is tolerable within tbe walla 
of Parliament. We may depend upon it there is no place 
whore the strict construction of an Act of Parliament— 
especially a great organic Act like the Act of 1858 — ought to 
be so highly regarded and cherished as in this High Court of 
Parliament. (Cheers.) The noble lord intimated that ho 
might be found in some conflict with a former Secretary of 
State for India. The Secretary of State to whom he refers 
was the present Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Hartington. 

I think we should bo missing an important point in this debate 
if wo did not recall the weighty language used by Lord 
Hartington in 1882 in making that very motion which the 
noblo lord has said so much about— tbe language of Lord 
Hartington upon tho conditions under which resort to the 
Indian troops could be lawfully had. Lord Hartington went 
much furthor than the noble lord scorns evon to dream of. 
Lord Hartington said that there were two objects in Section 
55. The first was to prevent such a contingency as that the 
Government should carry on military operations by means of 
troops maintained on Indian establishments and without 
having to come to Parliament for its consent at all. The 
House will peroeive that that is a different point from the 
point raised m the Resolution, whioh is simply the point of 
the revenue charge. But Lord Hartington laid down the 
great constitutional doctrine that it is going beyond the spirit 
of the 55th Section to do as you did in Mombasa— to use 
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Indian troops outside the frontier and outside the cases ex- 
cepted in the Act without the consent of Parliament, whether 
you impose a charge on India or whether you do not. I was 
glad to hear the noble lord admit— it was to me one of the 
most important parts of his epeeoh— that we cannot be too 
vigilant, too jealously careful, at this moment especially, in 
regard to examining the conditions under which Indian troops 
may be employed : bocause, as the noble lord very well said, 
we are in an ora of what I may coll adventures in South Africa, 
when the temptation to resort to the employment of Indian 
troops will be immense. How immense it will be is shown 
even in the case of Mombasa, and it is most important that 
Parliament should make up its mind with something like 
definiteness whether or not Indian troops may ho brought out 
of India for military operations beyond the Indian frontier 
without the consent of Parliament. The Indian Government 
in that despatch— and it is one of the most important and most 
significant things in the despatch— express their apprehension 
lest the principles which aro now unfortunately defended by 
the noble lord should be extended and applied to cases where, 
as they contend, it is most inexpedient, both in the interests of 
India and, perhaps, in the interests of Great Britain, that 
there should bo this unfettered right to claim on the part of 
the executive Government to move Indian troops into Africa, 
or elsewhere, whenever they think fit without the consent of 
Parliament. (Cheers.) It is well known now that there is a 
strong, and probably a growing, school, who argue that East 
Africa is to become a sort of annexe of the Indian Empire, 
and that the real and effective military base of what they 
expeot to be our East African possessions is to bo found in 
India and the Indian army. In these circumstances, and in 
view of these apprehensions, which the noble lord shares with 
somo of ns, I feel — and many in the House, irrespective of 
party, will feel— that nothing can be more delicate or moro 
important in the view, not only of the present contingency, but 
the future, than the relations between the Indian army and the 
Parliament Bitting at Westminster. (Cheers.) The noblo lord 
referred to, bnt did not quote, tho very reinarkahlo statement 
of doctrine which was made in this House in 1867 by no less a 
person than the Prime Minister. For my own part, I am 
satisfied with that ‘expression of doctrine ; and upon the 
language used by Lord Cranbomo in 18G7 I shall be content 
to found all the arguments brought before tho House. Such 
passages have been quoted from this romarkablo statement of 
doctrine in the public press, and some have found their way 
into tho despatch from the Government of India. Tho House 
will recollect the circumstances in which,* the language 
was used. It was proposed to take the Indian troops to 
Abyssinia. Mr. Fawcett announced his intention to move an 
amendment that no charge, ordinary or extraordinary, for that 
purpose should be put on the Government of India ; and the 
Lord Cranborne of that day said that he entirely agroed with 
Mr.Fawoett, and, though he deprecated the taking of a division 
on the amendment, Lord Cianbome approved it, and Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Forster supported him. Lord Cranborne said : 

“ I do not like India to be looked upon as an English barrack 
in the oriental seas from which we may draw any number of 
troops without paying for them. It is bad for England, 
beeause it is always bad for us not to have that check upon the 
temptation to engage in little wars which can only he controlled 
by the necessity of paying for them.” (Cheers.) Lord Cran- 
bome then put to too House a dilemma which applies equally 
to the case of to-night : “ If this garrison which we keep in 
India is, as all Indian authorities assure us, necessary for 
maintaining that country in security and peace, that garrison 
ought not to be rashly diminished. If, on the other hand, it is 
too large, and India can for any length of time conveniently 
spare these troops, then the Indian population ought not to be 
so unnecessarily taxed.” (Cheers.) A perfectly admirable 
statement of doctrine, and I only regret that Lord Salisbury 
to-day does not adhere to it. The noble lord to-night, instead 
of coming to close quarters with the particular case which ho 
was bound to present and to defend to the House, wandered 
over the precedents ; but the noble lord himself, in what he has 
said in the despatch of June 30th to the Government of India, 
has completely swept away the whole foundation of those 
precedents if they are made as an argument to the Resolution 
which the noble lord proposed to the House. He says in his 
despatch to the Government of India : “It is impossible to say 
that the decisions which have been arrived at on previous 
occasions with regard to the distribution of charge for troops 


lent by India to Great Britain or by Great Britain to India are* 
such that any very clear or definite dootrine can be drawn from 
them.” What is the good of the noble lord taking up half an 
hour to go through the precedents of China and Perak, when 
he has himself told the Government of India all through that 
there was no doctrine to be drawn from these precedents P The 
important passage from the point of view of precedent is tho 
declaration made by another noble lord, a colleague of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite in 1887—1 mean Lord Cross. 
(Cheers.) This I regard as a fundamental passage ; it is the 
opening of a completely new position by the Secretary of State 
for India in this country. This is what Lord Cross said in respect 
of the expedition of 1885, an expedition which was begun by the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone and which was not wound up till 
the Government of Lord Salisbury was in power. Lord Cross 
had to deal with the matter, and after he had examined the papers 
and the arguments ho told the Treasury and tho Government 
of India for their information and encouragement : — “The 
Secretary of State for India in Council, however, feels that 
there is much force in tho general scope of the arguments ” — 
(the arguments repeated to-night as to the incidence of the 
ordinary charge) — “of the Government of India, and dosires 
to take this opportunity of expressing his earnest hope that on 
any future occasion, when Indian troops are employed on 
duties not directly attributable to the requirements of the 
Government of India, or despatched to a country distant from 
India, no portion of the expenses of such troops may be 
charged to India without the full assent and concurrence of 
tho Government of that country.” (Cheers.) Could anythiug 
he clearer or more definite than that? (Cheers.) Then the 
Treasury, in their reply, Bhowed that they, at all events, 
understood the full weight and significance of this declaration 
of Lord Cross, for the Treasury said “ Their lordships make 
no doubt that, should tho occasion again ariso for employing 
Indian troops outside India, ths views of the present Govern- 
ment of India und of the present Secretary of State for India in 
Council on the question of the expenso of such employment will 
be respectfully weighed by tho Imperial Government of the 
day.” (Cheers.) But Lord Cross is himself a member of tho 
Imperial Government of tho day, and, therefore, there arises 
before our mind’s eye a vision of Lord Cross, the Privy Seal, 
respectfully weighing the views of Lord Cross, tho Secretary 
of State for India, and finding, apparently those views devoid 
of any force or weight. (Laughter.) The noble lord went on 
to make reference to the case of Mombasa. What is the 
significance of the cat*e of Mombasa ? Indian troops were sent 
to Mombasa in these circumstances. Tho Foreign Office writes 
to the noble lord to say that there is trouble in tho East 
African Protectorate and suggesting that an Indian regiment 
should he despatched in order to inspire confidence on tho part 
of friendly natives and to deal with the rebels. On February 
21st the Foreign Offico communicated to the noble lord their 
expectation that tho charge would fall as before, on the 
Government of India. The Foreign Office had forgotten the 
dictum of Lord Cross ; but the noble lord had not ; and now 
we come to a series of most interesting transactions which I 
submit to the House, and if any hon. member be at the 
trouble to road with moderate care tho noble lord’s dealings 
with the Treasury in the matter of Mombasa he will find that 
the noble lord took up in almost every particular a position 
from which he now entirely recodes, and used arguments 
from which to-night he is running aw ay. (Cheers.) 
He manfully defended Lord Cross’s position. Writing, under 
date February 27th, to the Foreign Office, it is said: — 

“ In reply, I am to express Lord George Hamilton’s opinion 
that there is no justification for charging upon Indian revenues 
any portion of the cost of this force, bo long as it is employed 
out of India and for purposes exclusively Imperial. In a letter 
dated March 25th, 1890, the Government of India lays down 
as a principle that, when circumstances and the safety of India 
permit, aid should be freely given to the Imperial Government ; 
but that, when the objects of the expedition or oampaign are 
unconnected with India, the whole of the expenses of the troops 
drawn from India should be paid by the Imperial Exohequer, 
just as the whole of the expenses of the troops drawn from 
England for an Indian expedition would he paid by Indian 
revenues. It appears to his Lordship that this principle is 
sound, and that, if the oourse suggested in your letter were 
adopted, the result would be that the oost of the operations 
would in effect be shared between India and the United King- 
dom.” (Cheers.) Let me .look one by one at the arguments 
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used by the Treasury and raised by the noble lord in the Mom- 
basa case, some of which, at any rate, he has refuted to-night. 
The first plea adduced by the Treasury why the Indian rev- 
enues should be chargeable with the ordinary expenses wero 
that financial and commercial interests were at stake, and that 
there were “ numerous British and Zanzibar dhows owned by 
Indians all along the German coast.” On April 15th last the 
noble lord gave a tart answer to any contention of that kind: — 
“ -In your letter much stress is laid on the Consular reports and 
statistics of Zanzibar as showing that the expedition is 1 con- 
nected with India.* With much greater forco could it be 
shown that British interests are connected with the trado of 
India, but as already observed, no assistance is given by the 
exchequer of the United Kingdom in defraying the charges of 
the military forces in India.** The second position of the 
Treasury in February was that the whole cost of the naval 
defence of India is paid for by the United Kingdom. Tho 
Treasury used that fact as an argument why India should not 
refuse to pay this charge ; but the noblo lord brushes that argu- 
ment aside in a sin gle peremptory sentence . Whon tho Treasury 
tell him that tho United Kingdom bear tho cost of the whole of 
the naval dofonce of India he says that ho cannot admit that 
in regard to naval defence India is under any special obliga- 
tion, because the protection of the general trado of the United 
Kingdom in Eastern seas is undertaken by tho Admiralty at 
the cost of the Imperial revenue. The noble lord brushed 
aside, therefore, any contention that we are justified in im- 
posing an ordinary chargo upon India because they do not 
contribute to their own naval defence. Then the third 
argument on the part of tho Treasury was— wo aro still on tho 
Mombasa case— that we were not asking India to bear any 
military charge iu regard to the East African Protectorate, 
but only to consent not to save money. Tbo noble lord to-night 
usod the expression “ the Indian Government was not to mako 
money.’’ The expression usod hitherto, and rightly used, is that 
tho Indian Government is not to save money as the result of em- 
ploying troops in the Protectorate. India, it was stated, was 
not asked to defray any part of tho charges, but only to lend 
some troops to a third party, who was making a saving out of 
tho transaction. I was not quite sure, but I think tho noble 
lord took up that argument and used it in defence of the atti- 
tude of the Government in reference to the expenses of tho 
present expedition ; at all events, it has been used, and I 
daresay will be used again. But the noblo lord summarily 
dismissed that argument in May last when ho said : “On the 
argument that troops lent and not replaced can continue to be 
paid for by India without adding to' their burdens, I am to 
point out that tho work of tho army must necossarily bo 
performed by a smaller force than is deemed requisite, thereby 
entailing a risk, even if it be not shown in a financial aspect, 
and that India would be confessedly paying for the employ- 
ment of a forco beyond her own frontiers from which sno 
derives no benefit.” Therefore^ tho noble lord, in dealing 
with Mombasa, has brushed aside that argument. But then 
a very strange transformation camo over him, and all the 
sophistry which ho had so triumphantly and so efficiently 
demolished in May he himself reproduces in his own despatch 
of J une 30th. In that despatch he says : “ For this important 
object, then, India is not asked to incur the smallest additional 
expenditure or to impose tho slightest extra taxation.” The 
noble lord must know quite well, or must certainly have known 
in May, that there is no ground in this argument whatovor, 
and he was told this in plain and almost blunt language by 
members of his own coraicil. The opinion of men of such 
remarkable competence and authority as Sir James Peile and 
Sir Donald Stewart is very important, and they pointed out 
with reference to the argument addressed to India that sho 
would have to pay the troops even if the troops had not been 
sent, so that it made no difference, that there was a great 
difference between payihg your own men for doing your own 
work in your own country and paying the same men for 
doing other people’s work in a foreign country. (Opposition 
cheers.) The Treasury had urged that if India did not pay 
the ordinary charges there would be an aotual saving in the 
Indian Budget, but is it unreasonable, they ask, that India 
should make a saying by not paying for what she does not 
get P (Hear, hear.) Surely it was a monstrous doctrine, they 
continued, that we were to impugn the Government of India 
because they claimed a right under these cireumst&noes. These 
two sentences of Sir James Peile and Sir Donald Stewart 
seem td me to contain the whole of ibis ease. Does any- 


body who has attended to Indian affairs at all deny that 
the Indian military charges are enormous? (Hear, hear.) 
And ought not this House, apart from the general con- 
sideration of the subjoct, to be glad of an opportunity 
of allowing the Indian Government to make a saving — 
small and insignificant as I admit this is — upon these military 
charges? Suppose that I wero on suoh terms with the noble lord 
that, finding that ho had got a pair of carriago horses which 
ho was not going to use this summer, I said to him, * ‘ I have 
an Egyptian friend who would be glad if you would allow him 
to uso your carriage horses.” And supposing that tho noble 
lord acquiesced, what would ho think of me, or of my Egyptian 
friend, if at tho end of the time when we were returning him 
his horses we sent him in a Bill for tho oats, the hay, the straw, 
tho shoeing, the grooming, and all tho regub r charges 
which he would have been at if these carriage horses had 
remained in his own stable ? And if he said that was rather 
hard measure, what would ho think if we reproached him by 
saying, “ Oh, you want to make a money saving then ! ” 
(Opposition laughter.) That is an exact parallel to the 
position taken up by those who object to India making any 
saving out of this forco. It is not wise, surely, to let tho 
Indian population think that you are keeping up in India a 
native army larger than is necessary, and aro loading her 
for purposes of your own with a charge which is wholly 
unnecessary so far as she is conoorned. I am not, of course, 
going into the vexed question of the adjustment under normal 
circumstances of military charges between the Home Govern- 
ment and tho Government of India, because there is a Depart- 
mental Committee, I think, appointed by my right hon. friend, 
the member for Wolverhampton, considering that point, and 
I confess I am not competent to express any general view 
upon a question of that kind. I see the Secretary to the 
Treasury in his place ; he is a member of the Government, 
and a not unimportant one, and perhaps the House would life) 
to hear his views on the subject of whether the account against 
India is or is not a just one— I am sure the hon. member for 
King’s Lynn would. (Laughter.) Tho right hon. gentlenjan 
has said that tho more we looked at these Indian military 
charges the more unjust they appeared to be, and the injustice 
was all tho greater when wo compared the treatment of India 
with the treatment whic h our colonies received. (Opposition 
cheers.) But, whether it is a just account or not, I do not 
think anybody will deny that the military account between 
ourselves and tho Government of India is a pretty rigorous 
account, one which ijs without abatement or relaxation, and if 
you hold thlm to a rigorous account of this kind you cannot 
be surprised at the Government of India, when opportunity 
arises, holding you in your turn to an equally rigorous 
account. Before finally leaving tho Mombasa case I would 
make one observation. Tho Treasury argued that tho case 
for making a charge upon the Indian revenue was stronger — 
and this is really an important point — in regard to the 
Mombasa case than in regard to the Abyssinian expedition 
and the expedition of 188.3. Now they have given up the 
case of Mombasa, therefore it seems to follow by reasonable 
implication and deduction that they have given up tho prece- 
dents of tho Abyssinian expedition of 1 868 and tho expedition 
of 1885. I submit that that, is a perfectly sound argument. 
After all the real crux of this discussion is the question of 
Indian interost. (Ministerial cheers.) What is the Indian 
interest? I think the House must have felt that the noble 
lord dealt rathor rapidly and perfunctorily with that vital part 
of the discussion. (Hear, hear.) The constructive interest of 
India has been strangely abused, and the noble lord I think 
admitted that there were cases in the past where this con- 
structive interest of India would not now he regarded as an 
interest of India at all. There was the very first case of all, 
which I think my right hon. friend the member for the Forest 
of Dean will recollect— the trivial but significant case of tho 
Sultan’s ball, where the Government of India was charged 
with £10,000 because it was thought expedient to give a great 
baU in the quadrangle of the Government Offices to the Sultan 
of Turkey. (Laughter.) I think Mr. Fawcett said in true, 
though alliterative language, that that was a “masterpiece of 
melancholy meanness.” (Laughter.) There has been a great 
deal of melanoholy meanness since, and I think to-night tho 
House is being asked to perform an act of melancholy mean- 
ness. (Hear, hear.) What sort of interest is it supposed that 
India had in the Abyssinian ease ? The doctrine was that yon 
might fairly charge* Indio if interested. The House will 
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recolleot that in that case certain envoys had been maltreated 
by King Theodore in Abyssinia, and it was gravely argued in 
this House that it was to the interest of India that semi- 
barbarous potentates should be taught that they could not with 
impunity illtreat the envoys of her Majesty's Government — 
not in India, but in Africa. (Laughter.) Then came the Suez 
Canal case, and I admit that there was some force in the argu- 
ment in that case. Then came the case of 1885— aB a matter 
of fact I had nothing at all to do with the Government of 1885, 
of which I had not tho honour to he a member. The argument 
was that if Osman T)igna or the Mahdi did battle with Egyptian 
troops that would disturb the equilibrium of tho Muhammadan 
world. Tho second argument was that the expedition arose 
out of the philanthropic and generous impulses of tho people of 
this country, who could not boar to contemplate the possibility 
of what might happen to the Egyptian garrison, and that 
satisfaction of our generous impulses was represented from that 
box as being an Indian interest. (Hear, hear.) 

Tho First Loud of the Treasury : Whose speech was that? 

Mr. J. Morlky : It was that of the Under Secrotary of that 
day. I am glad to bo able to refer to a high Conservative 
authority, who is, unfortunately, no longer among us. Sir 
Stafford Northcote admitted in 1867, in connexion with the 
Abyssinian expedition, that thero were casos in which it would 
bo the height of shabbiness and of injustice to employ Indian 
troops without paying their charges, such as cases affecting the 
balance of power in Europe, which could not be represented as 
an. Indian interest, of affairs with France, Russia, or Italy — 
(cheers)— these, he said, could not be treated as Indian interest. 
(Cheers.) Other cases he mentioned wore cases affecting our 
American or West Indian colonies or attempts to acquire new 
territory. “There can,” says Sir Stafford Northcote, “in 
such cases be nothing more disgraceful than to employ Indian 
troops without paying for them.” Now the noble lord claims 
to have laid down three principles with which little fault is to 
be found. I think they are a fair statement of a just view. 
What are the tests of what would constitute a justification for 
charging tho Indian revenues with the cost of the troops em- 
ployed in this expedition according to tho principles of the 
noble lord? “India,” he says— “must have a distinct and 
special interest in the matter at stake beyond that which is 
common to all the other members of the Empire.” Those are 
the noble lord’s tests. Lord CroBs laid down a test of rather a 
stiffer kind. That noble lord said : — “ Military duties required 
from the Indian forces must be duties directly attributable to 
the requirements of the Government of India.” Suppose that 
we adopt Lord Cross's test. By that test this enjoyment of 
Indian troops in the Sudan must have been moved or supported 
by the Indian Government, and, therefore, you must have 
been in communication with the Government of India in 
respect of current events in Egypt. Is there a singlo des- 
patch that you can produce or cannot produce to show that 
vou have consulted the Indian Government on current events 
In Egypt? Were you thinking of the military requirements 
of Inaia for one instant when you orderod operations to relieve 
the Italians from their embarrassments at Kassala ? (Cheers.) 
India never entered into the thoughts of the Government. No 
wonder that the noble lord has laboured without much 
success to bring before ns a specific Indian interest. I think 
we can imagine the troubled dialogue that must have occurred 
between the noble lord and his advisors to whom he was 
giving instructions for drafting the despatch of June 30th. 
His advisers would say, “What is it to be?” The noble 
lord would say — “ We are to make a charge upon the Indian 
revenue and we are to say there is an Indian interest involved.” 
The advisers would say — “ What is it to be this time P (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) Is it to be prestige with the Arab races and 
the Muhammadan tribes ? Why we used that before. Is it to 
be safeguarding of tbe mortgages on the clove plantations 
which we used in February P Is it to be commercial interests 
or the equilibrium of tbe Muhammadan world as in 1885.” 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) “ For my own part,” I think the 
noble lord would say, “ I suppose you will find nothing better to 
fall back upon than the Suez Canal. (Cheers and laughter.) And 
then the noble lord and bis advisers would sit down with all the 
gravity they conld to pen what I call— the noble lord has des- 
troyed my character for moderate language— the most spurious 
and insincere paragraph that was everprinted in any despatch - 
from any department. (Cheers.) The paragraph is this : — 

“ The Government of India has no greater interest than the 
maintenance of rapid and secure transit, to times of peace and 


war alike, whether for commercial or for military purposes, 
between India and the United Kingdom. This is true of India 
in a sense in which it is true of no other great dependency of 
the British Empire, for it is upon Great Britain that India relies, 
for the recruitment of the most important (though not the 
most numerous) part of its civil and military establishments, 
for army reliefs, for Government stores of all kinds, and, to 
short, for a large and essential portion of tho machinery of 
administration and defence. It is therefore obvious that, apart 
from all considerations of trade, the preservation of free com- 
munication by tho shortest route with a country on which 
she is so largely depondent is to India a matter of vital im- 
portance.” (Ilear, hear, and laughter.) When did the 
relevancy of that argument to the expedition to the Sudan 
occur to the Government ? (Hear, hear.) During tho years 
in which the Sudan has been out of the possession of Egypt 
there has been no danger to those communications. When the 
Mahdi and the Khalifa made a movement, did you trorahlo 
for your stores or for your machinery of administration and 
defence? You never trembled at all, because you knew that 
it had nothing to do with their safety. (Cheers.) Lord 
Salisbury said tho other day that wo havo upon us a moral 
obligation to restore Khartum to Egypt. i may remark, 
with reference to that moral obligation, that it is not to 
Income operative beyond the limits for which Egypt is willing 
to pay. (Cheers and laughter.) It is a very singular moral 
obligation which Lord Salisbury never said or thought could 
by auy strain of construction be made an Indian moral obliga- 
tion. (Cheers.) I meant to ask the noble lord another 
question. In 1888, in the course of a debate in another place, 
Lord Salisbury, whom wo are now to regard as considering the- 
restoration of tho Sudan to Egypt an indispensable condition 
for the safety of the Suez Canal, said, “We accept tho policy 
of abandoning the Sudan.” (Cheers.) IIow could Lord 
Salisbury have said anything of that kind if the restoration of 
tho Sudan to Egypt was an indispensable condition of the 
maintenance of our communications with India. (Hear, hear.) 
Then Lord Salisbury on that occasion used somo language 
about Suakin which is worth quoting here. Lord Salisbury 
said ‘ ‘ Egypt has no interest in Suakin whatever. If I were 
advising Egypt from the Egyptian point of view alone, I 
would say to Egypt abandon Suakin.” Tho importance of 
Suakin, Lord Salisbury said, was in connexion with tho sup- 
pression of the slave trade. But does the suppression of tne 
slave trado come within any one of the noble lord's tests? 
Is it not exactly one of those interests which are common to 
the whole Empiro? (Cheers.) We may, therefore, dismiss 
that argument. I wonder whether Lord Cromer will not 
smile when he reads the contention of the Government 
both in tho despatch and on the lips of the noble lord that the 
Suez Canal was in danger from tne Dervishes ? Those who- 
know more about Egypt than I do assure me that the canal is, 
and has been, no more in danger from those Dorvishes whom 

J ou are now fighting than is tho city of London. (Cheers.) 

do. not wonder that the noble lord in that despatch of June 
30th wanders away as fast as he can from his own principles 
and the application of those principles and sinks into what I 
may call tho language of weak apology. (Hear, hear.) He 
has used the same kind of language, though muoh more shortly, 
to-night. He says that this is going to be a very short ex- 
pedition. He draws attention to the comparatively small size ■ 
of the Suakin force. Ho anxiously protests that the assistance 
is essentially of a temporary nature, and he implores the 
Indian Government to accept the principle of loans of small 
bodies of troops for short periods. The noble lord must be a 
very sanguine man and a man of great prophetic power if he 
can foresee the exact time for which that Indian force will be 
required. (Hear, hear.) But, of coures, that does not arise, 
because, as I understand the matter, he has agreed that after 
December 31st the whole matter is to be reconsidered, and I 
infer from an engagement of that kind it can only mean 
reconsideration with a view to removing from the revenue of 
India the whole of tho ordinaiy as well as the extraordinary 
charges, I would remind tho House that this Resolution, if it 
is passed to-night does not limit the number of months during, 
wmoh this force can be used. We pass this Resolution as a 
general and not a terminable Resolution. I cannot imagine a. 
much weaker case for resisting the appeal of the Indian. 
Government than that the expedition is small and the time to 
limited. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord has told us to-night 
that the whole sum for which the Government of India to 
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Being, as it were, flouted is about £36,000. This proceeds from 
the specially Imperial party, and the glory of the Empire is to 
be tarnished for £35,000 ! (Cheers and Ministerial cries of 
“No ! ”) I am sure to a great many gentlemen opposite this 
is not a matter of party, and that they are just as much 
a*hanjed of this vote as the most debased Little Englander. 
(Hear, hear.) I should like now to ask tho House to listen to 
some words written by Lord Lawrence to Sir Stafford North- 
cote in the year 18G8. He used this languuge I cannot 
admit that India has the slightest interest iu the question at 
issue between England and King Theodore. We shall be 
neither stronger nor weaker here, if he is duly punished for his 
misdeeds. Abyssinia is too distant from India ; the com- 
munications between the two countries uro too slight for the 
people of India to take any interest in what goes on in the 
former part of the world. Tho true grounds of the war are the 
vindication of England’s honour. ... If England could 
not afford to pay the expenses of the war, and if the finances 
of India were in a flourishing condition, the Government 
of India, as the representatives of tho interests of tho 
people, might porhaps have been asked to contribute its 
quota. But the case is exactly the other way. India is 
really a poor country. The actual condition of the masses of 
the people is a bare, I might say a miserable, existence. We, 
its rulers, are at our wit’s ends to increase the amount of taxa- 
tion, to devise new sources of public revenue which may be 
remunerative, and not extremely unpopular. And it is at this 
time that it has been decided by the Parliament of England 
that India must bear a portion of the expensos of a war in 

which it has really and truly no interest India is 

treated very differently to the colonies. No one would think 
of asking any of tho latter to pay a portion of the war expenses 
of Abyssinia.” I would ask the House to recollect what Lord 
Lawrence pressed on Sir Stafford Northcote in 18G8, and to 
remember that while we are chattering here about £35,000, the 
Indian Government is not in such easy circumstances that even 
£35,000 would be of no consequence to it. (CheerN.) There 
are two considerations that eomo into our minds in connection 
with to-night’s transaction. The first is the effect of these 
proceedings of ours on the credit and authority of the Govern- 
ment of India with those over whom they rule. (Hear, hoar.) 
There are these men, diligently discharging on behalf of this 
nation their share in the most noble and beneficent task that 
any nation in the history of the world has even undertaken — 
(cheers)— and invested with every shied of authority with 
which you can clothe them. What do you suppose will be the 
effect on the moral authority of the Government of India, 
which is far more the secret of our power in India than mere 
military establishments, when the population of India see the 
Government of India treated with so little ceremony that 
decisions are taken on questions without waiting for more than 
a mere brief telegraphic summary? (Cheers) llo you think 
that tho people of ludia do not understand that the decision 
arrived at in so summary a manner is a slight ou tho Govern- 
ment of India? When they see, moreover, that the pledge 
given to the Government of India iu 1887 by Lord Cross, that 
their full ooncurrence should be required when anything not 
demanded by the requirements of India took place, is broken, 
what will be the effect in India upon the contentment with the 
rule of this nation and this Parliament ? (Cheers.) What will 
be the effect when they find such a statement of the case against 
this nation and Parliament as is contained in the masterly 
despatch of the Govei nmont of India ? (Cheers. ) The Govern - 
ment of India gave the House a warning. They say : 
“ We have already adverted in this despatch to the opinions 
of the Government of India previously recorded, showing that 
the imposition on Indian Revenues of burdens for services in 
which India is in no way interested would be an impolitic 
course to adopt. We would add that, since the passing of the 
Indian .Councils Aot of 1892, the annual Financial Statement 
of the Governor General in Council oomes under discussion in 
the Legislative Council of the Governor General ; and from the 
dismissions which have since taken place it will be seen that 
the finances are watehed and scrutinised, and their utilisation 
for purposes which are viewed as illegitimate or unauthorised 
is rigorously challenged.” What do we read in 27** Times this 
morning from India? — “The decision of the Ministry with 
regard to the expenses of the Suakin brigade has boen received 
here with something like indignant surprise, as the case 
presented by the Government of India in the despatoh made 
puhliCjOn Friday seems an overwhelming one. For some time 


to come it is certain that there will be the strongest denunciation 
of the selfish policy of the home authorities in every newspaper, 
English and native, throughout the country. The impression 
thus produced will be a lasting one, for a belief will obtain that 
Indian interests will bo sacrificed on future occasions. The 
weakness of the India Office in yielding to the Treasury is 
much commented upon.” The risk of all this mischief is to be 
run for the sake of £35,000, because somebody in Whitehall 
can patoh up some sort of a case. This is not a question for 
an arithmetician or an accountant. (Cheers.) The question 
is whether this is an item which this House ought to exaot ; 
hut even the accountant’s view renders it doubtful whether 
thero is any fair ground for the imposition of this charge, and 
where thoro is a doubt clearly this House ought to decide the 
doubt against itself— (cheers)— and iu favour of those who 
have no representative in tho Ilquso and whose only repre- 
sentatives, namely, the Government of India, have protested 
a 3 ainst this plan. I do not say that this House is capable of 
supervising every minute detail of administration in India as 
we supervise administration in England. I do not think that 
it is desirable that wo should be too keen to intermeddle in 
Indian administration ; but this Resolution is in opposition to 
tho past opinions of great authorities now sitting in the Cabinet, 
and is based upou pleas and arguments which were repudiated 
by the noble lord in a p trallel case not two months ago. Its 
foundation in the plea that the Suez Canal inay be endangered 
by the Dervishes is a spurious and insincere foundation ; the 
Resolution tarnishes the honour of England in the very field 
where our work is most glorious, and it is because it does this 
that I beg to move the Amendment that ttaoda in my name. 
(Cheers.) 

Mu. J. Maclean. 

Mr. J. Maclean asked to bo allowed to second the amend- 
ment, because he wished the principle of fair play to India to 
be adhered to, and deeply regretted the course which the 
Government had taken in bringing this resolution forward. 
Ho felt no doubt in his own mind that if this question were 
left to tho independent judgment of tho House the Government 
would not have very many supporters that night. The noble 
lord’s speech seemed to show that his heart was not in this 
business, and it was difficult to suppose that the Secretary of 
State who had showed conclusively that India ought not to be 
charged for the expenses of the regiment sent to Mombasa 
could really think that India ought to pay for the expedition 
now under consideration. The noble lord must have allowed 
his better judgment to be overborne by the representations of 
tho British Tilasury. It had been said by the Secretary to the 
Treasury that India ought not to expect to save money because 
her troops had been sent to Suakin. But the saving of money 
was just what the Government on their side desired to effect. If 
Indian troops had not been sent to Suakin, we should have 
been obliged to send British troops there. These British troops 
were now at home, and should any little war arise elsewhere 
than in Egypt, they would be available. A great deal had 
boon said about precedents. For his part he was in favour of 
establishing a new precedent, if necessary, in connection with 
this matter. Tho speeches and despatches of Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Cross had boon cited ; all showed their great anxiety 
not to make uso without payment of the immense reserve of 
military strength that we possessed in India. But there waa 
a still higher authority ho could cite. What was the precedent 
set by Lord Boacoustield in 1878? Tho First Lord of the 
Treasury, early in the Session, reminded them, perhaps somewhat 
unnecessarily, that Lord Beaconsfield was dead. That was true, 
and pity ’twas ’twas true. But there were still many members 
on the Ministerial Benches who borrowed Lord Beaconsfield’ s 
name aud would like to be guided by his example. When 
Lord Beaconsfield brought Indian troops to Malta in 1878, he 
did not charge the Indian Government a single rupee for the 
expenses of that expedition. If they were to be guided by 
precedents, they could not have a better precedent than that. 
That high-minded and far-seeing statesman wastoo great a 
man to care about paltry considerations of the cost incurred by 
the British Treasury. He wanted to show our enemies that 
we had a great reserve in the army of India, which could be 
called upon to holp us whenever we should have any difficulty 
with European nations. As long as he taught that lesson, 
Lord Beacoo8field cared very little about the money par t of the 
matter. He dissented altogether from the view that seemed to 
be held that India oould JUpt be shown to have a very im* 
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portant interest in Egypt. When at the beginning of this 
century the first expedition was sent to Egypt Lord Wellesley, 
who was Governor General of India, said that he had come to 
the conclusion that to expel the French from Egypt was 
necoss&ry for the future security of the British Empire in 
India. That statement of policy still held true. Both 
Napoleon and Nelson were agreed that whatever power could 
bestride the Isthmus of Suez and command the valley of the 
Nile would become masters of India. Some people, he knew, 
thought that we ought to abandon the Mediterranean, and that 
India could be protected by troops and munitions of war sent 
by the Cape of Good Hope. A fMend of his was anxious the 
other day that Indian troops should be sent to South Africa, 
to aid us in our difficulties there. It was evident therefore that 
in the future Indian troops might be called upon to serve in 
any part of Africa. Well, supposing that this precedent 
whiph they were asked to establish were set up would 
it not open the door to unlimited abuse of the principle of 
sending Indian troops to Afrioa Y The proposal of the Govern- 
ment might lead possibly to dangerous con sequences. Tho 
Secretary of State for India, in his despatch in reply to the 
Indian Government, laid down three principles, which showed 
a desire on his part to do what was right towards India, but 
the noble lord had apparently forgotten certain things which 
it was essential to pay regard to if those principles wero to he 
carried out. In the first place, the burdens of Imperial 
administration ought to be fairly distributed among all parts 
of the British Empire, hut India at present bore far more thun 
her fair share of Imperial burdens. Before they put a fresh 
burden upon the revenues of India they ought to exumino this 
question as a whole, and see that all the component parts of the 
Empire shared the Imperial burdens fairly according to their 
respective capacities. When a short time ago there was a 
discussion about the incidence of new taxation in India, tho 
noble lord said that all that lie asked for was perfect equality 
of treatment for Bombay and Lancashire, and he examined tho 
tariif with the most minute and microscopic nicety of dis- 
crimination in order to see whether the balance did not incline 
by a hair’s breadth in favour of India, and when ho found 
himself ablo to shift a largo portion of taxation from Lancashire 
into Bombay he claimed that he had secured perfect equality 
of treatment. Why was thero not to be perfect equality of 
treatment now F What was tho burden that fell upon India 
at the present moment ? India paid 24} millions out of a total 
expenditure of 70 millions on the armaments of the Empire. 
That was to say, India paid more than one-thigd of the total 
charges for the armaments of this immense British Empire, 
while the self-governing colonies only contributed an 
insignificant fraction of the whole expenditure. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lately showed that the Army and Navy 
ohargesin England had arisen from £30,000,000 in 1885-6 to 
£38,000,000 in 1895-6, or an increase of 30 per cent, in ten 
years. He had compared these figures with a return relating 
to India, and found that the military charges in India rose 
from 17 millions in 1884-5 to 24} millions in 1894-5, or an 
increase of about 44 per cent, in ten years. They must 
remember, too, that tho burden of responsibility now laid on 
the Indian Government was immensely heavier than it was 
in former times. During the last twelve years, since the 
annexation of Upper Burma, they had added immense 
unproductive territories to the area of British India ; they had 
increased her army by 30,000 to 35,000 men, and they had 
compelled her, practically, to subsidise or to pay blackmail to 
the whole population of Central Asia from the Indian frontier 
up to the Russian frontier. And look at the enormous extent 
of territory India now had to defend. She had to maintain an 
army of 225,900 men, because they had given her a frontier of 
aomething like 1,500 miles to defend against Russia ; and now 
to improve the matter they had given her a frontier down on 
the south-eastern side of India to defend against France. In 
addition to that, look at the oharges with which they saddled 
her. Not only did she pay the expense of every British soldier 
sent out to garrison India from the moment he left these 
shores, but India had also to pay a very large sum for the 
training of these soldiers in the united Kingdom. The sum 
of £600.000 a year was paid by India for that purpose. It 
had been said that night, as a set-elf against that, that India 
paid nothing for the British Navy. That was not the case. 
India paid £106,000 ms an appropriation in aid of the 
expenditure of the Navy. 

Admiral Field : Only this year. 


Mr. Maclean said she paid it regularly, and he should say 
that that was a larger amount of money than would pay the 
whole expense of the East Indian Squadron. If they compared 
that with what was done by Australia or any of their colonies, 
they would see how much they took from India for this 
purpose. Not only was that contribution paid, but India had 
to maintain two monitors at Bombay for the defence of that 
port; she had also to purchase gunboats and torpedo-boats 
and catchers, and sho had to maintain, as well, an Indian 
Marine, which did all the trooping service around her own 
coasts, and some of the vessels of which were used to convey 
the troops to Suakin. He thought it would be admitted that 
India really at the present moment paid a much larger share 
than she ought to do of tho Imperial burdens. He might 
mention that, in addition to these charges, India maintained 
the agencies in the Persian Gulf, subsidised the Sultan of 
Muscat, and supported such unpaying possessions as Aden 
and the Somali dependencies on tho opposite side of the Gulf. 
Altogether, if they included the subsidy to the Legation 
in Persia, and what she spent in China, India was made 
responsible for the greater part of thoir Imperial expenditure 
in tho whole of tho East beyond tho Isthmus of Suez, and no 
further burdens ought to be placed on her until these matters 
wero fairly enquired into, and until they saw whother she did 
not at present pay more than her fair share of Imperial ex- 
penditure. He opposed tho motion on the ground that it was 
being pressed against the wishes of the Government and the 
pooplo of India. It was being pressed against the public 
opinion of this country also. The Government has no sup- 
porter in the press who said that this was a fair charge for 
them to make ; and ho was astonished at the perversity of a 
Government which, after throwing over with a light heart, the 
most important legislative measure of the Session, now came 
forward aud obstinately persisted in laying this charge on tho 
people of India. He did not think the noble lord in his speech, 
or the Government as a body, had shown any adequato sense 
of the value of India to this country, nr thoy would not have 
ventured to make such a proposition. What was it that made 
England occupy such an immense place in tho imagination of 
mankind, except that she possessed the wealth, the power, 
and the glory that attached to the dominion of India Y India 
was of far more value to them, in matters of trade, thau all 
their self-governing colonies put together. They were told 
tho other day that they ought to enter into Rome new-fangled 
arrangement in order to obtain a qualified free trade with 300 
millions of people. Why, they had perfect free trade with 250 
millions already. India demanded no preferential treatment 
for her goods, and sho would not get any, as they knew. 
Their friends from Lancashire would take care of that. And 
he might say, in a parenthesis, that he would warn his friends 
from Lancashire, who camo down thero to demand that warlike 
expeditions should he sent for Imperial purposes, if they 
thought India was going to pay for them, they must be 
prepared tc bear the frosh taxation which would be nocessary 
to enable her to do so. They knew that India could barely pay 
her way now. She had had to increase her taxation in order to 
do it, aud here they were ready to make fresh charges on her. 
They knew she had had to increase the pay of her native troops 
in order that she might obtain an adequate supply of 
men, and General Brackcnbury had stated that further oharges 
would have to be made in order to increase tbe supply of 
English officers for tho native army. With all these things 
within their recollection, how could they dare to say to the 
Government and people of India, that they must pay this 
paltry charge to relieve the British Treasury. No doubt they 
had a despotic Government in India, and could do pretty much 
as they would, but it ought not to be necessary to tell tho 
British House of Commons that no despotism, however strong 
it might appear, could exist for a long time unless it was based 
on fair administration and on the goodwill of the people subject 
to it. He had no doubt that goodwill would bo forthcoming 
in time of trouble if they treated India fairly. An hon. ana 
gallant gentleman said that night, in an interruption, that 
they did not call upon Canada to pay for these Imperial 
expeditions, because she helped them voluntarily. Had not 
the princes of India helped them voluntarily Only lately in the 
Chitral expedition f Were not the Imperial service troops sent 
up there at the cost of the prinoes, and not at the cost of the 
Government P And if any greater danger threatened this 
country, if the occasion arose when England was enraged in a 
struggle for her very existence against a coalition of European 
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Powers, then England would look to her colonies and her 
dependencies for aid; and would expect that aid to be given 
WWmtagUy, ■ Ungtudingly, and without counting the oost. 
Then 1 India would be happy and ' proud to take her part in that 
Titanic ' struggle, if meanwhile, they did not irritate her. people 
W weaken the foundations of their rule thereby behaving in m 
shabby -and sordid manner unworthy of a magnanimous people* 
•They had, in his opinion, rightly refused to give India 
representative institutions, - which were inconsistent with the 
character and traditions of the people ; hut because they had 
taken upon themselves the great responsibility of governing 
.that country without representative institutions, it was all the 
more necessary that they should be scrupulously careful in their 
dealings with India. It was a caBO in which the maxim 
noblesse oblige applied with especial weight. He had risen to 
to seoond the amendment because he believed that the claim of 
India in this matter was founded on reason and justioe and was 
supported by authority and above' all, that it appealed with an 
irresistible force to the sense of honour of the English people. 

Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 

Mr. Vicaey Gibus said he supported the amendment, because 
he believed that, in taking this course, he was doing his duty, 
not merely by India, but by England as well. There was one 
part of the speech of the right hon. gentleman opposite with 
which he could not quite agree. He seemed to have fears that, 
in consequence of the extension of their territory in Africa, the 
demands on the Indian troops would increase. He quite 
agreed that these demands were likely to increase, and he 
desired that they should bo able to be increased. He thought 
that, considering the immense difficulties they had in England 
in producing a sufficient army for their Imperial requirements, 
it was most desirable that they should be able to draw upon 
India ; but it was most desirable that they should draw upon 
her on terms which were satisfactory to the Government of 
India as well as to the Government of England. Ho could not 
think that it was in the interest of this country that they 
should, for a trivial sum such as this, produce a feeling in 
India that they were prepared to sacrifice the opinion of tho 
Indian Government to suit the economic views of the British 
Treasury. There was another point to which the right hon. 
gentleman referred on which he should like to comment. It 
had been said by the noblo lord the Secretary of State fur 
India, that this case was differentiated from that of Mombasa, 
beoauso Egypt had a special interest for India. lie had no 
doubt that that was said, but consider for a moment whether 
Egypt could possibly be indifferent to the result of English 
warlike operations in any part of tho world. India depended 
upon England, and if the present course could be defended, 
then iu any warliko operations upon which England embarked 
it could be shown that India had an interest for which in his 
judgment, it was as much entitled to bo callod upon to pay as 
it was in tbo present case This was not a question of the 
retention of Egypt in which they were concerned. Could any 
one on the Treasury Bench get up and say that since the fall 
of Khartum, there had been any sort of representation from 
the Indian Government that they regarded their interest as 
seriously endangered, or the Suez Canal seriously endangered 
because the Sudan had passed out of the control of Egypt P If 
it was essontial to the proper holding of India that Egypt 
should belong to England, what became of all the statements 
that as Boon as Egypt^wijs sttong enough to run alone they 
should leave Egypt f It seemed to him that tho plan of the 
Government was unjust, mean and impolitic, and on that 
account he felt compelled to support tho amendment. 

On the return of teh Spkaxbe after the usual interval, 

Mr. BnowNAaaREE. 

'Mr. M. M. Bhownaogrek said that ho had approached 
the consideration of the Resolution, Bince it was put 
down on paper, with some misgivings, hut, at the same 
time, in view of the promise made with regard to tho 
rvoduetion of the despatch from the Indian Government, he 
Had kept his TniyiH perfectly open. They now had the despatch 
of the Government of India before them, with the reply of the 
Secretary .of State, whose eloquent explanation he had also 
heard' with attention, and, having kept Mb mind open up to 
thatK4$termoon, he had now come to a conclusion which he 
would presently state* He most, however, first offer his 


congratulations to her Majesty’s Government on the one hand 
and to India on the other, on the fresh proof which had been 
accorded on behalf of the British nation of the confidence 
whioh was felt in the loyalty, the devotion, and the valour of 
the Indian troops, by their being called upon to Berve in 
Egypt. (Cheers.) He wished he could carry this sentiment 
of congratulation further into the consideration of this question ; 
but he was sorry he felt himself utterly unable to do so. The 
noble lord had referred to precedents ; and there were earlier 
precedents than those which had been cited. . In the first 
China War, under the East India Company, India paid, as is 
now demanded, the ordinary expenses ; but it must be 
remembered that between the company and the Government of 
the day there were mutual rolations involving reciprocal con- 
cessions. In tho Persian Expedition India bore the ordinary 
charges and one-half the extraordinary charges, and there was 
good roaaon for it, because the Persian Expedition was under- 
taken mainly in tho interests of India. To tho third precedent, 
that of the seoond China War, he wished to direct special 
attention, because Sir Stafford Northcoto, in submitting? a 
Resolution to the House on tho Abyssinian Expedition, 
admitted that no expenses at all were charged to India, and 
the reason he gave was that “much tenderness was felt for 
India on account of the Mutiny.” Looking at the discontent 
with which the present motion was regarded in India, the 
expressions used by Sir Stafford Northcoto might be recalled 
with significance and force. The noblo lord, the Secretary for 
India, had laid special stress upon the decision to which Lord 
Cross came in 1887 as the result of the representations made bv 
tho Government of India. And in Lord Cross’s despatch 
dated February 3rd, 1887, it was stated that he had impressed 
upon the Treasury that, in the event of the employment of 
Indian troops outside India in future, no part of the expendi- 
ture should be charged to India without the previous assent 
of the Governor General in Council. That was what 
he might describe as tho final decision of her Majosty’s 
Government in regard to tho employment of Indian troops 
outside India ; and ho should have thought the noble lord 
would have insisted upon tho observance at any cost of the 
principle enunciated in that despatch by Lord Cross. He 
gratefully acknowledged that the noble lord had carried that 
principlo to its right conclusion when ho resisted the demand 
of the Treasury to call upon India to pay tho ordinary 
charges of the troops sent to Mombasa a few months ago. 
He should have thought that the noble lord would have 
had no diffiJJplty in pursuing that principle again, and in 
insisting that the ordinary charges of the Indian troops sent to 
Suakin now should not be claimed from India. Ho regarded 
this matter from more points of view than one.. It had been 
attempted to he made out that India had an interest in the 
present complications in Egypt, but when they looked back 
on tho history of the origin of the expedition to Dongola, and 
searched tho speeches of the Ministers in regard to it, they 
would not find tho slightest allusion to any interest India had 
in tho expedition. Tho purpose of the expedition was acknow- 
ledged to bo purely Egyptian — namely, to recover the lost 
territory around Dongola. No later than Friday last the First 
Lord of the Treasury statod that the expedition was in the 
interest of Egypt ; that it should be carried out at the cost of 
Egypt, and that if it should happen— a contingency which the 
right hon. gentleman did not anticipate — that England had to 
come to the financial assistance of Egypt, the House of Com- 
mons would, of course, be taken fully into the confidence of 
the Government. If, then, it be a fact that not a penny out of 
the British Treusury was to be devoted to this expedition, why 
should a largo sum bo taken out of the Indian Treasury for 
such a purposo ? It was not because of the £ 35,000 or £40,000 
which would be charged to India that ho objected to the. action 
of the Government, but it was because of the principle 
involved. He denied that India had evon the remotest interest 
in the expedition to Dongola. • Whether or not the Egyptian 
Government succeeded in regaining the lost territory of the 
Sudan, no one can say that tho Suez Canal* was in danger — 
(hear, hear)— and, that being admitted, the last shred, of 
exouse for saying that India had < an interest hi the expedition 
was removed. (Hear, hear.) He would make any sacrifice in 
reason to, maintain an intimate .loyal connection between India 
and England, and if her Majesty’s Government' were to 
appeal to the Indian Government saying that they required the 
loan of these Indian soldiers and Indian; vessels for some 
Imperial objeot, he shonld support their demand, at least to 
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some extent. But he could not support the present demand 
when it waa based on the assumption that the interests of 
India were involved. If the logic of that statement were onoo 
accepted, it would be said that the interests of India were 
at stake whenever we went to war in any country the way to 
which lay through the Suez Canal. (Hear, hear.) When 
Indian soldiers were called upon to fight against Britain’s 
foes, statesmen proclaimed their sympathy with Indian in- 
terests ; wo then say to him — 

44 You are good in heart and hand ; 

Yon are a credit to your calling and to all your nativo land. 

Mav your luck bo never failing, may your love be ever true, 

God Wes'* you, Tommy Atkins, here’s your country’s love to 
you.’* 

But when the battle is won and peace restored, how is this 
love expressed ? When in otir own colonies, as well as in 
foreign countries. Indian subjects of her Majesty— not only 
coolies, but merchants and traders, men \vh > helped to mako 
British settlements —were treated in a manner that was a 
disgrace to the Empire, were robbed of the rights that 
belonged to them not only as citizens of the Empire, but as 
human beings, without a word of protest from Statesmen who 
have the direction of foreign and colonial aff airs, no wonder 
this talk about care for Endian interests was regarded as hollow 
by the whole community of India. The people of India keenly 
watched how their interests were guarded by the Imperial 
Government of the day, whatever Party was in power, aud 
mistakes like those he had alluded to shook their belief in the 
beneficence of British rule in India. He was sorry that he 
bad been compelled to say these things ; but he should have 
neglected his duty to the pjople of India if he had not given 
expression to th9 sense of deep injustice which the dam and 
made in the noble lord’s Resolution arausod in their minds. 
(Opposition cheers.) He should think that the British spirit 
of : fair play would recoil from the attempt to relieve the 
burdens of the British taxpayer at the expense of such a poor 
country as ludia. (Hear, heir!) Saeh au attempt was 
acceptable neither in the sight of God nor of man. “ la the 
house of the righteous thsre is much treasure, but in the 
revenues of the wicked there is trouble aud there would be 
trouble some day if the unwise policy contaiued in the 
Resolution ware persistei in, and those who made it their 
mission in Ufa to expound to the people of India the benefits of 
British rule wee thereby rendered powerless for good. Ho 
besought her Majesty’s Government to withdraw the Reso- 
lution —(cheers) — aui if they would not do that, let thorn at 
leist place the charges with regard to the Indian troops on the 
same basis as those for the English troops — a debt to ba dis- 
charged out of Egyptian funds. Tho Resolution would give 
rise to au amount of discontent in India which few lion, 
members could realise. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. R B. Haldane. 

Mr. R. B. Haltune said that he would be expressing the 
feeling of many Members when he referred to the pleasure 
which it had given him to listen to tho speech of the hon. 

member who had just sat down. The hon. member had 

s^ioken as a native of India with singular moderation and 
directness, and. what was most important, in no senso on 
party lines. He agreed that the conduct of both parties on 
this subject had been not a little inconsistent. There had 
been great inconsistencies in the course which the Leaders of 
the Lilvnal Parties had taken ; but a point had been reached 
when it was ponible for the House to lay down principles 
whion should u<j just to India, and at the same time fit to be 

relied on in the future. The doctrine laid down by the noble 

lord the Seeretary of State was apparently this — that it was 
right for the Government, two months after the event, to ask 
the sanction of the House of Commons to the use of Indian 
troops for Imperial purposes. That doctrino was iu accordance 
neither with the spirit nor the letter of the Constitution. It 
had been challenged more than once, and it would be wrong 
to allow this occasion to go by without a protest, lest silence 
should be construed into an admission to bo quoted in the 
future. It was of gteat constitutional importance to lay down 
the principle that in the interests, not only of tho people of 
India, but of this country also, it was not right for the Govern- 
ment of the day to assume the legal and constitutional powers 
of making use of Indian troops— a standing army outside the 


standing army over which Parliament had oontrol— for the pur- 
pose of sudden and unexpected expeditions and small wars. This 

S uostion had b^en raised in connection with Abyssinia, Egypt, 
urma, and Malta, and on the last oooasion the very, strongest 
protest was made by the present President of the Council then 
Lord Harrington. The nohle Lord said: “ I maintain that 
tho powers of the Government for making war are far greater 
than they have been at any previous time ; and I believe that 
the precautions and restrictions which Parliament has always 
thought it neoessary to take against the existence of a standing 
army should not ba relaxed, but rather strengthened.” He 
did not admit that the days were gone by when it was neces- 
sary to maintain the doctrine contained in the Bill of Rights — 
that the House of Commons alone should have control over the 
size of the standing army at tho disposition of the Government. 
There was no pretence to a divine right of kings now-a-days ; 
but there was a pretenoo to a divine right of Cabinets and 
Executive Governments to undertake and spring upon the 
country expeditions on which the country had not been con- 
sulted, and which came to the notice of the House for the 
first time when it was asked for its approval to a policy which 
it was to late to revoke. He did not wish unduly to limit the 
power of tho Government in the conduct of affairs. At times 
they must aot upon an emergency, as when they had to face an 
unexpected call to war, which arose through no choice of their 
owa. Then the Government took the responsibility of ira- 
moliate action, and the House of Commons iu such circum- 
stances, would always be ready to give its sanction and 
support to the Government. Bit that was not the case in the 
present instance. The House and the country knew nothing 
of this expedition to the Sulau until thoy read of it in the 
newspapers; and then long after the expedition had been 
undertaken aui tho Lilian troops had been despitohei, the 
Government asked Parliament for its approval of steps which 
could not be retraced. The House ought to declare that it 
hal not relaxed its control over the means which the Executive 
p (ssessei for waging war. It was high time to show that the 
House had nob partol with any of the privileges which it 
uni oubtelly p>ssessdl at one time. Before the Government 
c » ihl m ike use of Indian tr oops, it was th^ business of the 
Government to get the previous and not the subsequent consent 
of Parliament. There wore certain a Emissions which he was 
ready to make. In the first place he would admit that the 
command of the Indian troops was in the Crown; but tho 
extent of the troops which were at tho command of the Crown 
was a question entirely fo»* the House of Commons, and not for 
tho Executive at all H<s (second proposition was that the 
Imperial troops in the Queen’s dominions were limited to those 
the raising of which was sanctioned by the annual Army Acts 
with one exception only— namely, the troops in India, which 
were for the use of the Givernmoatof Inlia only within the 
limits of India, unless Parliament should give its consent 
to’ their use outside those limit*, just as it might give 
its consent to the increase of tho ordinary Army. 
There was nothing in the India Government Act whioh 
contradictel in any way the doctrine he had laid down. 
That doctrine was a* true to-day as when it was first laid 
dowa. Lastly, ho contended that i\ all oases of the kind in 
question it was neoessary for the Government to obtain the 
consent of Parliament before they acted, and that this consent 
was to bo distinguished from subsequent consent or acceptance. 
(Hear, hear!) The argument put forward by the noble lord 
the Secretary for India, if it was justifiable, would oome to 
this : that it would be within the power of th9 Government of 
the day, without tho previous consent of Parliament, to take 
Indian troops out of India to Gibraltar and elsewhere, or even 
to bring them, and move them, in ships on the ooasts of this 
island. The effect, of course, would be that the Government 
would hive the power of increasing the strength of the standing 
arrnv of this country, independent! v of the consent or oontrol 
of Parliament. (Hear, hear!) He was enunolating no new 
principle. In fact, there was no principle of onr Constitution 
that had been laid down with more persistency and greater 
clearness since the reign of the Stnarts than that the standing 
army in time of peaoe was under the oontrol of Parliament, and 
that the previous oonsent of Parliament was neoessary to the 
inorease of the Army. It had likewise been laid down with 
equal clearness in the India Government Aot, 1868 , and other 
Acts, that, except under clearly- defined oireumstanoes affecting 
India herself, Indian troops should not be employed by tho 
Government of this country beyond the frontiers of India* 
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itself, without the previous consent of Parliament. By the 
Army Annual Aot, moreover, Parliament controlled, year after 
year, the numbers of our standing army in time of peace, and 
the very object of the Aot was to prevent Governments of the 
day raising a greater force than was necessary, and to protect 
the country from small and sudden military expeditions. 
(Hear, hear !) But (die noble lord invited the House to throw 
over altogether the main principle of the Army Annual Act, 
for if the Government of the day had the power of employing 
Indian or Colonial troops in an expedition they were oarrying 
out, the offeot practically was to inorease the force of our 
standing army, independent of the consent or control of 
Parliament. (Hear, hear.) But he denied absolutely that any 
Government oi this country had that power. As long as the 
Bill of Rights and the Army Annual Bill remained, it would 
be a direct violatiod of the constitution to bring troops from 
any foreign souroe into any part of the Queen’s dominions 
without the previous oonsont of Parliament. It was equally a 
violation of the laws that had been enacted in relation to our 
government of India to take hor troops beyond her frontier, as 
in this case, without first consulting Parliament. It was a 
violation, both in tho spirit and the letter, of the Army Annual 
Bill, and it behoved Parliament to be very jealous of its 
prerogative in this matter. (Hear, hear ) He believed there 
was as muoh danger from Cabinets to-day as there was in the 
days of the Stuarts. More and more a tendency was becoming 
apparent on the part of Cabinets to oousider themselves free 
from the oontrol of Parliament, especially in regard to small 
military expeditions, such as the one under discussion, at a 
distance and in time of peace. And Parliament should be alive 
to the danger. In 1858, whon the India Bill was discussed, 
Mr. Gladstone was so conscious of the difficulty and danger 
involved in the matter — was so anxious to make it clear that 
tho Indian army should not bo used by the Government of this 
country in addition to our standing army in such expeditions 
as that now in Egypt, that he moved a clause on the point 
which was actually carried by the House of Commons, and 
was only altered somewhat when it reached the House of 
Lords. The clause was in these terras — that, except for pre- 
venting or repelling aotual invasion, or for meeting any sudden 
and urgent necessity, Her Majesty’s foroes in India should not 
be employed for any military purpose beyond tho oxternul 
frontiers of India without the consent of Parliament. As he 
had said, the clause was somewhat altered by the House of 
Lords, because it seemed to restrict unduly the prerogative 
of the Crown, but in the end it was passed in the form in 
whioh it now Htood in tho Act— Clause 55, and it also contained 
the words that— “ the revenues of India cannot, without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applied to defray the 
expense of any military operation beyond the frontiers of that 
oountry.” Was there in these words any repeal of the Act of 
Settlement — anything inconsistent with the Mutiny Act, or 
with the dootrine iu point if its control of its standing army is 
to bo subject to Parliament f Was there anything in this to 
justify any reasonable man in saying that the oonsont of Par- 
liament was consent after the event, instead of before the 
event? Mr. Gladstone said tho word ‘‘consent,” whether 
used in an Aot of Parliament or in the House meant previous 
consent. If that was the case it was impossible to allow this 
matter to pass now without somo sort of protest. The doctrine 
of the noble lord amounted to this, that for the future it would 
be said, you allow witholikprotestation a motion to pass on the 
footing that it was within the 'right of the Government and the 
perogative of the Crown to make ase of Indian troops as an 
extra and additional foroe with whioh to wage their wars. 
That would bo a very convenient dootrine, especially when 
taken with the addendum that they might oharge the people of 
India with (he cost so long as the oharge was not an extra 


oharge. 

Lord Geobos Hamilton : I only said on that point and on 
many others that lawyers differed. 

Mr. Haidaot pointed out that in regard to the Mombasa 
expedition, the noble lord said no Resolution was nuoessary. 
That meant that the Government had the right to take troops 
for the Mombasa expedition or anything of the kind without 

that they were faoe to faoe 


for the Mombasa expedition or anything of the kind without 
going to Parliament. He maintained that they were faoe to faoe 
with * yerr grave question of pnnolple. He did not wish to raise 
it in aentnonions sjpirit. He was only taking the ground 
whiohhadbecn take n bv the party opposite. It was true that tho 
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of inconsistencies and injustices 
i foroes under the great Indian 


Government Aot of 1858 ; but this, at least, they might say, 
that some of the severest criticism of their methods, some oi 
the hardest things said against them, some of the most defluiU 
layings-down of principles came from hon. members prominent 
on the Front Bench opposite, and who were now themselves 
acting oontrary to the doctrines they had previously main- 
tained. These principles ought to be maintained. They 
could not be laid aside and regarded as obsolete because they 
had to deal with a Cabinet instead of a crowned head. He 
supported tho amendment, in the first place, for the sake of 
India. Wo were stronger than the people of India. But w© 
held the power as trustees, and were not entitled to abuse our 
trust by making it something which was used for our own 
profit and not for theirs. The Government of India had their 
interest in these matters. Surely of that the Government of 
India wore the best judges, ana when they sent despatches 
entreating the Government of the day to hold their hand, and 
pointing out that misunderstanding and bad feeling would be 
aroused in India, then surely it was not only the provinoe but 
tho duty of the House of Lords to step forward and say that the 
course alike of generosity and policy compelled them to resist 
tho proposal that tho revenues of India should be used in a 
matter about which India had not been consulted, and about 
whioh India, except in tho moat remote way, had neither lot 
nor part. In the second place, he supported the motion for 
the sake of a groat aud useful vital principle. Just as Parlia- 
ment limitod the powers of the Crown in days gone by, so he 
held that Parliamont must continue to limit the povvor of tho 
Government over the troops which it had at its command. 
Ho believed that the constitutional safeguard of the Act of 
Settlement remaiued intact and unaffected. He believed that 
tho doctrine laid down l>y Lord Camden and Lord Bathurst, 
by the great statesmen of a century ago, and by Lord Harting- 
ton and Lord Selborno more recently, was true to-day ; and 
with that faith, and in that conviction, and with a feeling that 
it was a matter upon which all sides of the House had done 
well to unite in raising their testimony, he, for one, would 
support the amendment. 

Mb. E. Lawrence. 

Mb. Edwin Lawbknoe said the House had listened to a most 
interesting constitutional speech, but it might be worth while 
to bring the House back for a few moments to the question at 
issuo. That question was whether India had or hud not an 
immediate interest in the expedition now undertaken in the 
Sudan. Hu hold with those who said years ago that no 
power oould hold Egypt which did not also hold the Upper 
Nile. Therefore he felt when England years ago abandoned 
the Upper Nile she had taken a course which sooner or later 
she would have to reverse, and that she would have to re- 
conquer the Upper Nile. Knowing something of engineering, 
he bodovod it was possible for a civilised Power holding the 
Upper Nile to so divert its tributaries that a rising of the Nile 
should be no longer possible. Therefore he held that it wag- 
of vital importance that, those who held Egypt should also 
hold the Upper Nile, and he appealed to his hon. friend who 
spoke on behalf of the people of India, and whose presence 
they welcomed in the House of Commons, that India was 
interested in tho expedition, beoause she was interested in 
Egypt and the Upper Nile. With these views he felt that 
it was right that India should pay some portion of the oost. 
But as a matter of fact Indiu was not asral to pay anything. 
She was only asked to allow a certain number of troops now 
in barracks to have an opportunity of fighting in Egypt. He 
believed there was no body of Indian troops that would not 
like to be seleotod for the work, and that nothing would make 
the Service more popular in India than the movement of these 
Indian troops to tine Sudan. In these circumstances, he 
failed to see any reason for the great protest of the Indian 
Press. India’s future depended on the preservation of the 
way to India. If ever we ceased to hold the pass through the 
Suez Canal we should lose our hold over India. ^ Therefore 
India was interested as muoh, if not more, than this oountry, 
and he felt sure that when the matter was folly understood in 
India the Indian people would feel that the Government were 
taking the right oourse. He strongly supported the Motion. 

Sib Soqblb. 

Sir Andshw Sooblb said he omtainly agreed with the last 
speaker that the Indian army was ready to fight side by side 
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with our own army in any campaign where the dignity, honour, 
and interest of England were concerned. Therefore he had no 
doubt — though his hon. friend appeared to be under some 
misapprehension as to the sort of duty they would have to 
discharge at Suakiu — that these troops would go there oheer- 
fully in the hope that they might have a chance sooner or later 
of going to the front. But that was not what they had to 
consider. Ho was very glad that the debate had not been a 
party debate. What they had to consider was this. What 
were the precedents which ought to guide them, on this 
oooasion, and in the absence of precedents, what was the course 
whioh the House ought to take F It was admitted by the 
Secretary of State that there was really no governing pre- 
cedent in this matter, and the House had to make a precedent 
to-night. The nearest precedent was that of 1885, in whioh 
the House came to a decision behind the backs of the Govern- 
ment of India. Since that decision it had been recognised, 
both at the India Office and the Treasury, that the Govern r 
ment of India had the right to be consulted before any ex- 
penditure on this account was adopted. Therefore they had to 
consider what they ought to do on this occasion. His noble 
friend took credit to himself for having iu his last despatch 
laid down three principles which ought tb guide the Govern- 
ment. The noble lord wrote: “The true principles upon 
whioh the relations between England and India should rest, 
are that the Indian army should be considered a branch of her 
Majesty’s Imperial army.” That, he thought, everyone in 
the House would oonfirm — “That, when circumstances and 
the safety of India permit, aid should be freely given to the 
Imperial Government.” That was another point whioh would 
command universal acquiescence — “ But wnen the objocts of 
the expedition or campaign are unconnected with India, the 
whole of the expenses of the troops drawn from India should 
be paid by the Imperial Exchequer, just as the whole of the 
expenses of the troops drawn England for an Indian expedition 
would be paid by Indian revenues.” It was the third point 
they had to decide ; it was for the House to determine upon 
whom was to rest the responsibility of saying whether the 
objects of the expedition were connected or unconnected with 
India. He was ready to admit that in the interest of Egypt it 
was proper that the Sudan campaign should be undertaken, 
and that if in pursuing the present Sudan policy we could give 
a helping hand to our friends the Italians further south, it 
was our duty and our interest to do so. But the Sudan opera- 
tions did not seem to him to be in the slighted degree con- 
nected with Indian interests. The noble lord Ibid them that 
the free passage to India was a desirable thing to maintain. 
He evidently had in mind the Suez Canal, but did anybody 
with the slightest geographical knowledge mean to say it made 
any difference whatever to the free use of the Suez Canal 
whether the Egyptians were at Wady Haifa or at Dongola ? 
He could not understand how it could be said that this expedition 
had even an indirect boaring upon the free transit of our troops, 
our oommerce, and our travellers between England and India. 
This very question arose in 1885, and how was it dealt with by 
the Government of India of that day ? They had not an 
opportunity of putting their views before Parliament before 
the Vote was passed, but they wrote—** There is no question 
now of the safety of the Suez Canal, which was urged in 1882 
as a reason why the Indian Government should bear its share 
in the expenditure then to be incurred. The operations taking 
place in the Sudan have no connection with any Indian 
interests, and lie altogether outside the sphere of our responsi- 
bilities. We can look for neither advantage nor loss from them. 
The pretentions and the aims of the leaders of the rising in 
Africa are a matter of indifference to the Government of India, 
whioh is in no way interested in disputing or putting down by 
by force the claims of political or religious pretenders in 
regions of the world remote from its own limits and from those 
of its neighbours.” If that argument was good then it was 
equally good now, and by whom was that nut forward ? By 
the Government of Lord Dufferin, than whom there was no 
statesman of a more Imperial mind. Those arguments ought 
to have been present to the mind of the Government before 
they resolved to make t e present demand. Precisely the same 
view was taken of the Sudan operations by Lord Elgin’s 
Government as was taken in 1886 by Lord Dufferin’ g Govern* 
meat. In spite of all the protests, and for the paltry sum of 
£36,000, they were to do tnis mischief, for there could not be 
any doubt whatever that mischief would follow, mischief of a 
ofrijjfr Etor which was not appreciated by a good many members 


of the House. For the miserable and wretohed sum of £36,000 
they wero asked to blacken the faoes of the Government of 
India and to raise a spirit of disaffection amongst the Indian 
people. It appeared to him that this Vote, if passed would be 
passed rather from a desire not to embarrass the Government 
than from any feeling that the demand was a righteous one. 
He was very sorry that the Government, who was strong 
enough to have taken a righteous course, had not taken it. It 
was a disappointment to nim that, having the opportunity of 
doing tho right thing, they had failed to do it. 

Sir W. Weddbrbitrn. 

Sir W. Wkddebbtjen was sorry the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India had made this a question of confidence, and 
not left his supporters to vote freely. Tho good name of the 
House and the country was involved, and, therefore, the 
pressure of party discipline should not have been brought to 
boar on any member to vote either one way or the other. The 
question of finality was also involved, for no one oould suppose 
that a party vote would dispose of the matter. He had the 
honour of serving on the Royal Commission whioh had to deal, 
amongst other things, with the apportionment of the charges 
between England and India, and he felt the labours of that 
Commission would be very much aided by such a free discussion 
of this question in the House as oould take plaoe if no pressure 
were employed. He regarded both parties as sinners in 
respect to their dealings with India, but if anything the Tories 
had the better record, and therefore it did not lay with the 
Liberals to call tho Tory kettlo black. There were five important 
precedents, of which three wore bad ; tho .cases of Abyssinia, 
of Egypt in 1882, and of the Sudan in 1885. These wore cases 
in which the recommendations and protests of the Govern- 
ment of India were sot aside by the Liberal Government. 
There were two good precedents, those of Malta and of Mombasa, 
and they were both made by a Conservative Government. 
It appeared to him it was not too late even now for the 
Government to allow the House a free hand in this matter. 
When the noble Lord deoided to wait until the Government 
of India had an opportunity of putting forward their own 
view of the case, he thought the noble Lord was building a 
golden bridge for his own retreat. (Hear, hear.) Having 
already two good precedents, it would be well if he would 
make a third; and if the Government were not willing to 
change the recommendation they had made, they might, at all 
events, leave the responsibility of a decision to the free 
judgment of the Houso. There were two important declara- 
tions made by two Conservative Secretaries of State. In 1887, 
Lord Cross laid down the doctrine of the veto to be exercised 
by the Government of India ; and again tho present Secretary 
of State laid down on the 30th of June last, the excellent 
doctrine of reciprocity between India and England. The 
noble Lord’s three rules must recommend themselves to all 
sides of the House ; but on one point, perhaps, they did not 
come up to the full extent of reciprocity. His first proposi- 
tion was that, when temporary and urgent need arose, 
assistance should be promptly given by either party ; but the 
reciprocity stopped if the two conditions existed under .the 
second and the third rules, for this reason that the objeots for 
which an Indian contingent was required was generally 
temporary and emergent, whereas the objeots for which 
British troops were required in India were of a more per- 
manent kind. Therefore, in order to give the Indian people 
advantage from this reciprocity^ we must make an allowance 
with regard to British troops serving in India, although they 
remained from year to year. If that point was conceded and 
complete reciprocity established between the two Governments 
everything would be settled on a fairly equitable basis, and 
it would then not be neocssary to consider very oarefully this 
difficult question of what were special interests because it 
would not matter much, for whatever the decision was it 
would apply equally to both parties. At present the Indian 
Government made enormous payments every year for British 
troops, not only for the use of them in India, but also for the 
transport and training of them. If an account was taken 
for tiie past it would be found, however muoh might be 
charged against India, there would be a large balance in her 
favour. The suppression of the Indian Mutiny was a matter 
specially affecting the welfare of E ng la n d. British supremacy 
in India was vital to the British nation. Tet on the sup- 
pression of the Mutiny not a penny was paid by England and 
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unfortunate India was saddled with a debt of about £46,000,000. 
It was said that India would be put to no additional expense, 
and would, therefore, lose nothing by the proposed arrange- 
ment \ allowance ought to be made for the effeot of these 
requisitions on the military budget of India ; it would be 
necessary to make provisions for the average annually required 
for suoh contingents. It might be that Indian troops were 
willing to serve in other parts of the world, but it must be 
remembered that Suakin was a very unhealthy place, and the 
liability of Indian troops to be sent to unhealthy climates 
made recruiting in India more costly and more difficult. 
Another point to be remembered was the difficulty the 
Vicerov would be placed in his own Legislative Council when 
he had to bring forward proposals for granting money for 
purposes regarded as illegitimate by the whole public opinion 
of India. What a position it was to put a Viceroy in to 
oompel him, in the face of his own Despatch, to assure the 
Council that the payment could properly be passed by the 
representatives of the peoplo of India. It had been pointed 
out that since 1892 a different complexion had been given to 
the Viceroy’s Council, and that there were in the Council 
men who in a great measure did represent the peoplo of India. 
The Viceroy himself, his Finance Minister, and the Military 
Member would have a bad quarter of an hour when they 
brought forward these proposals and, against their own 
declared convictions, proceeded to forco them through by 
means of their mechanical majority. He earnestly urged the 
Government to reoonsider their decision. 

Sir M. Hicks -Beach. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hioks- 
Beaeh), who, on rising, was received with Ministerial cheers, 
said : I think it my duty to trespass for a time on the attention 
of the House on this subject, but I shall be as brief as possible, 
because I am aware that there are several other members who 
are anxious to address the House. I will not attempt to 
follow the right lion, gentleman the member for Montrose, or 
the lion, member who spoke a little time ago, into the question 
of constitutional law, as to the power of the Government of 
the day to employ Indian troops without a previous Resolution 
to the House. It is the view of her Majesty’s Government 
that there could be no ground for asking the House of Com- 
mons to eomo to a Resolution upon the subject unless it related 
to the question of the payment of the troops. (Hear, hear.) 
That matter may arise on another occasion ; to-night, at any 
rate, it does not arise at all, although the right hon. gentleman 
opposite took up a very considerable period of time— (hoar, 
hear)— in impressing the House with his views on the subject. 
We gave notice, as soon as we had arrived at the decision that 
India should have this charge, of our intention to propose the 
Resolution which has been proposed by my noble friend, and 
if that Resolution has been delayed for a month it has been 
delayed solely, as tho House is aware, in deference to what I 
am quite sure is the universal desire of the House to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the views of the Government of 
India before arriving at a decision. (Ministerial cheers.) 
Therefore, Sir, in this case at any rate, there is no necessity 
whatever for me to go into the merits of a question of constitu- 
tional law, on which two such eminent persons as Lord Cairns 
and Lord Selborne hold diametrically opposite views. Tho 
right hon. gentleman* the member for Montrose found some 
fault with my noble friefid for devoting a very small portion 
of his speech to the past history of matters in the Sudan. He 
said that the question before us to-niglit was not whether the 
expedition which hud been undertaken to Dongola was right 
or wrong or whether it was right or wrong to employ Indiun 
troops in garrisoning Suakin ; but when I listened to tho speech 
of the l ight hon. gentleman I could not help thinking that ho 
had largely pre -judged this question which is now before us, 
and that not a few hon. members on his side of the House 
have done the same, owing to their conviction— which, of 
course, they are perfectly entitled to hold— that our polioy in 
Egypt, in sanctioning this expedition to Dongola, has been 
wrong, and that, therefore, they could not approve of any 
motiou whioh should provide funds for purposes connected with 
that expedition, whether those funds were to be provided by 
England, by India, or by Egypt herself. (Hear, hear.) I will 
not attempt to argue that part of the question. Neither will I 
dwell upon the suggestion of the right hon. gentleman that 
this matter before us to-night is part of a policy on the part of 


her Majesty’s Government to employ the army of India in un- 
hallowed expeditions for the conquest of the habitable globe. 

Mr. J. Mobley : I beg pardon for interrupting the right 
hon. baronet, but I did not refer to her Majesty’s Government 
in that respect; on tho contrary, I desired to express my 
opinion that the apprehensions of the Government of India, 
which the noble lord had raised, that they might have to 
provide troops on a larger scale were not ill-founded. There 
was no attack on {lie Government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : I think the right hon. 
gentleman laid stress upon some suggestions of the Govern- 
ment of India that they might have a reasonable apprehension 
of some kind of policy of that sort on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government, and tho right hon. gentleman went on to quote 
some words, which have now become celebrated, of the Prime 
Minister, to the effect that we must not look upon India as an 
English barrack in the Oriental seas from which we may draw 
any number of troops without paying for them. Sir, those 
words were quoted with approval by the right hon. gentleman, 
they were cheered by his followers behind him, and I confess I 
was delightod to find that the wit and wisdom of the Prime 
Minister were for once properly appreciated on that side of the 
House. (Cheers.) I entirely agree, and every member of her 
Majesty’s Government agrees in that sentiment of the Prime 
Minister’s ; it is as true now as it was when he uttered it. 
But there is nothing in what wC are now proposing in any 
way contrary to that sentiment. (Hear, hear.) Addressing 
an audience in the country a little time ago, the right hon. 
gentleman said that if we passed such a motion as this we 
should admit that there is an unlimited reservoir of Indian 
forces which may be applied to unlimited and indefinite objects 
(Opposition cheers.) Nothing can lie more definite as an 
object than the garrisoning of Suakin — the number of forces 
is strictly limited to 2,500, and the time even is limited to the 
close of the year. (Cheers.) Therefore, all these wild appre- 
hensions of the right hon. gentleman are entirely beside the 
mark. What we have to decide to-night is an issue of 
importance— it is not merely a matter of £35,000, as the right 
hon. gentleman seeins to think — (hear, hear) — it is an issue of 
importance, but it is a comparatively narrow one. It is 
whether, in the circumstances before us and in similar oiroum- 
Btances in the future, Tndia shall do in tho service of the 
Empire what India has done in the past. (Cheers.) I entirely 
agree with my noble friend the Secretary for India that the 
proposal wb#ch he has made to the House is a more favourable 
one to Indift than has ever been made before under similar 
circumstances. (Cheers.) Ho had proposed no more 
than was proposed in 1885, that India should bear the 
ordinary expenses of her troops which she would have had 
to hear if those troops had remained in India; but he 
had coupled with that proposition certain statements of 
opinion as to the policy to be pursued in future as between the 
Government of India and tno Imperial Government which 
havo met with the approval of the hon. baronet opposite who 
has just sat down, and which, I venture to say, will be con- 
sidered by those who have taken up a strong lino on this 
matter on behalf of India as far more favourable to them 
than any propositions that have ever vet been accepted by 
the Government of this country. (Hear, hoar.) Let me 
recall the House for a few minutes to what occurred in this 
matter with regard to tho Abyssinian expedition. It was 
proposed by the Government of the day that the ordinary pay 
of the large number of Indian troops employed in tost 
expedition should continue to be borne by the Government 
of India. Mr. Gladstone was then in opposition, and 
Mr. Gladstone supported the proposal of the Government 
of the day. We probably entertain on opposition sides of 
the House different ideas of the poetical career of Mr. 
Gladstone, but no one has ever him of a want of 

consideration for weaker races orIRtndia. But what did 
Mr. Gladstone say with regard to file employment of Indian 
troops in the Abyssinian expedition, in whioh we all admit 
now India had a very remote interest indeed ? Mr. Gladstone 
on that occasion rather blamed the Government for being 
more liberal towards India than to England. Mr. Fawcett, 
who was opposing the Motion at the time, dwelt upon what 
he considered to be the injustice to India in making her pay 
this portion of the expenses of the campaign, whereas, oh the 
other hand, she was compelled to pay the whole cost of 
English troops that were sent out to India. Mr. Gladstone, 
in his reply, almost ridiouled the idea that there was any 
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injustice to India in the matter. He dwelt at some length 
upon the question, imd he repudiated the idea that any 
adequate return was made for the responsibility of the 
United Kingdom for the defence of India merely by the 
payment by India of the English troops that happened to be 
thereat any given moment. He said: — “ Our responsibility 
tor the military government of India is not measured by 
the amount of English troops there. We are bound to 
keep in reserve a force adequate to meet all the contingent 
demands of India. Suppose India wants men — a soldier 
cannot be made in a day. But we are bound to keep up the 
"stock of soldiers from which the wants of India oan he 
supplied at a moment's notioe. India again ceases to want 
men. Three, four, or five regiments are sent back, and the 
moment they come to England they become matter of charge 
against us. They do not come back because we want them, 
but because India does not want them.” The right hon. 
gentleman Bummed up the whole position in these words 
** England must keep a military bank on which India can 
draw cheques at pleasure, and to which again, when it suits 
her, she may make remittances whether we have employment 
for them or not.” Therefore, at that time, such an authority as 
Mr. Gladstone thought that there was no ground for this 
charge of injustice to India which is made against us to-day 
when we are asking India to continue to bear the ordinary 
pay of her troops which she has sent to the Sudan. (Hear, 
hear.) That was the language of Mr. Gladstone in 1867. 
With regard to what occurred in 1882 and 1885, let me in tho 

S lace name two points on which 1 think we are all 
. I do not think that I have heard this evening any 
on takon to the dispatch of Indian troops to the Sudan. 
(Hear, hear). Certainly no one connected with the Indian 
Council or with the Indian Government has raised it. The 
hon. member for Hackney, who objected to India being 
compelled to bear the cost of the pay of her troops employed 
in the Sudan, expressed his delight that they had been sent 
there, as it was a proof of the mutual relations which existed 
between England and India. (Hear, hear). Again, I think 
we are agreed upon the principle that where Indian interests 
are concerned, India ought to pay somo of the costs of expedi- 
tions undertaken to protect those interests, even if those 
expeditions Hhould bo outsido their own territories. (Hear, 
hear). But, of course, as the hon. memb r for Hackney 
remarked, the point is whether this expedition to the Sudan is 
undertaken in furtherance of the interests of India. (Hear, 
hear). Of course the Government of India has aJtfvnya disputed 
the |>osition which has been taken up from time to time by the 
British Government on the question. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in England has always held that Egypt possesses a very 
material interest for India. The Indian Government in 1882 
and 1885, and in the present year, have taken a different view 
of tho matter. They have contended that Egyptian affairs 
were Imperial affairs, and that the great interest involved in 
the Suez Canal was an English rather than an Indian interest, 
and that even if it were an Indian interest in any degree, it 
was still more a colonial interest, and that, therefore, England 
was not justified in asking India alone to bear a portion of the 
oost of aDy Egyptian expedition. That, I think is the view of 
the right non. gentleman the member for Montrose, who told 
the meeting to which I have already alluded, that the interests 
of India and Egypt as corn and cotton -growing countries were 
antagonistic. 1 do not think that I have ever heard a more 
narrow view put forward. Let me turn to what was Raid on 
this subject by the right hon. gentleman who sits by his side — 
the right hon. member for Wolverhampton. The right hon. 
gentleman, when he had to deal with this matter as a member 
of the Government in 1883, when there was a proposal that 
India should bear not merely the ordinary pay of her troops 
employed, but 60 per cent, of the extraordinary expenses 
incurred by the large Indian force sent to assist in putting 
down the rebellion in Egypt, said — “ It was perversity of 
intelleotto resist the proposal that the Indian Exchequer should 
pay a very small flam towards the expenses of a war which he 
ventured to say was in the main, if not entirely, for the benefit 
of our Indian Empire.” 

Sir Henry Fowlxb said that he was not a member of Ihe 
Government at the time to which the right hon. gentleman 
referred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : If the right hon. 
gfentleman was not a member of the Goverment at that 
time, I think that his words are entitled to even greater 


weight. (Hear, hear, and laughter). And then he went 
on to say that his opinion was that unless they had an 
Indian Empire to protect, uo Government would have 
ventured to propose, and he was quite sure the country would 
never have sanctioned, a war in Egypt at all. (Cheers.) Well, 
sir, the right hon. gentleman the member for Montrose was 
perhaps ignorant of that expression of opinion on the part of 
his colleague. The right non. gentleman found very severe 
fault with my noble friend the Secretary of State for India 
with rogard to the eighth paragraph of his despatch. He 
characterised it as a spurious and insincere paragraph, because 
my noble friend put forward his views as to the interest which 
India has in toe particular operations in which we are 
engaged. I admit that so far as these operations are con- 
cerned, the right hon. gentleman tbo member for Wolver- 
hampton is not bound by what ho said in 1883 ; but the right 
hon. gentleman the member for Montrose, a few weeks ago, 
challenged the opinion of this House on the polioy of her 
Majesty’s Government in undertaking these operations. That 
policy was fully discussod, and by a very large majority the 
House approved that policy as an essential part of the policy 
of the English Government in Egypt, in attempting to perfect 
and maintain the tranquillity of that country. (Cheers.) The 
right hon. gentleman has characterised the despatch of my 
right hon. friend as spurious and insincere. 

Mr. J. Mohley : Inat paragraph of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : Yes, that paragraph 
of it. May I refer him to the opinion of a gentleman in high 
position and authority, Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, a member of 
the Council of India, and, therefore, by no means disposed to 
consider the question in any other light than that of the 
interest of India. (Hear, hear.) He said: “The main 
argument used by Sir James Peile and Sir Donald Stewart is 
that India has, in their opinion, no direct or substantial 
interest in the operations now in progress in the Sudan. I 
altogether demur to this assertion. I hold that India has a 
very direct and substantial interest in the safety and tran- 
quillity of Egypt, and in safeguarding that country from 
attack. The position of Egypt, lying, as it does, on the direot 
route from England to India, being, as it is, the highway by 
which our British troops have to travel to and from India, 
renders it as essential to the interests of India as it is to British 
interests that Egypt should be protected from her foes, and 
that her present peaceful and prosperous condition should be 
maintained. And, if it be, as I believe it is, requisite to this 
end that the supremacy of Egypt in the Sudan or in a portion 
of it should be re -established, then I submit that the suocess of 
any operations which have to be undertaken with this object is 
a matter which has a direct and substantial interest for India. 
The truth is ” — and I agree in this — “ that, if it were not for 


of this nature as the Indian Government. My hon. friend 
behind has said: “Who ought to decide this question as to 
whether tho interests of India are or are not involved in any 
particular matter?” No doubt it is right that we Bhould 
attach importance to the views of toe Indian Government on 
any such subject; but the authority to which Parliament has 
deliberately entrusted the right of agreeing to or refusing any 
Indian expenditure is the Council of the Secretaiw of State 
in London, and tho Council of the Secretary of State, after 
having deliberately considered this question, have decided 
on the grounds 1 have quoted, by a large majority, that India 
may be fairly charged with this expenditure. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, what is the charge proposed r Is it that India should 
bear one single penny of taxation more than she does nowf 
Not a bit ot it. (Cheers.) What is proposed is that India 
Bhould bear the ordinary pay of her troops, which she would 
have had to bear if they had remained in India. (Cheers.) 
We are told that that is not fair, because they are taken away 
from India and are serving somewhere else. But does India 
want them? Supposing that the £35,000 were paid over to 
India to-morrow, would India raise more troops r Certainly 
not. (Hear, hear.) That idea that we are depriving India of 
something that she requbes is altogether wrong ; because, if 
ale had required it, the Government of India would not readily 
I may almost say voluntarily, have assented to those troops 
being sent to Suakin. All that India loses is this, that troops 
that would be in barracks in India are in barraoks at Suakin. 
(Cheers.) It is said by some hon. members that this means 
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that we are charging India for onr own advantage with a 
larger army than she would otherwise maintain. (Opposition 
oheers.) I hear a cheer at that, but is it really supposed that 
there is any army in the world, whether it be the English 
army, the Indian army, or even the American army, whioh is 
merely confined to the number of troops requisite for garrison 
duty ? (Hear, hear.) Every army must include a consider- 
able number of men which may be available for any unfore- 
seen emergency. (Cheers.) The Indian Government having 
considered, of course, the requirements of India at the time, 
and not considering that these 2,600 men were likely to be 
required for any emergency, have readily allowed them to be 
sent to Suakin. How can it be urged that we are imposing 
on India any extra burden, or that we are compelling her to 
employ, owing to the temporary employment of these men at 
Suakin, a larger force than it would be otherwise necessary 
for her to keep up? (Hear, hear.) That is really the whole 
of this question. We are not asking the taxpayers of India to 
bear a single penny of additional taxation. We are asking 
them to utilize for the benefit of the Empire of which they 
form a part, for the service of the Empire to whioh they are 
proud to belong, their forces, which are only too anxious to he 
employed in the military duties of the Empire, without tho 
cost of a penny to themselves ; and we are do nothing in this 
bnt following the precedents set in the past. (Hear, hear.) 
Hon members opposite havo told us that there is a commission 
now sitting to enquire into tho apportionment of the charge 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
India for purposes in which both are interested. No doubt 
this, as well as matters of more permanent charge, 
must necessarily come under tho consideration of that 
Commission. It may ho that they may disapprove of the 
present rule. It may be that they may not bo satisfied 
with the proposal of my right hon. friend tho Secretary of 
State for the future, to which I, as representing the Treasury, 
havo readily given my consent ; but ponding the consideration 
of this question, I say we are not entitled to givo such 
authority as is olaimcd to tho views of the Government of 
India. The Government of India are not an independent 
Government. The Government of India are entitled to hold 
an opinion and to express it ; but what was said by Mr. 
Gladstone in the very debate I have already quoted with 
reference to the Government of Bombay? He said: — “The 
Governor is not a person acting on the part of a local legisla- 
ture or on the part, of a nation invested with privileges ; he is 
a confidential servant of the Secretary of State, his representa- 
tive and agent at Bombay.” Groat though their authority 
may be, I say that it is subordinate to that of the Secretary of 
State in Council, and to that of the Government of the Queen, 
and I protest against making any change, without the 
authority of the Cemmhsion, in the piactico which has 
hitherto been pursued. I protest against placing the Govern- 
ment of India in a position of almost independent, authority, 
to which position I contend they have no claim. (Chrera.) 

Sir H. H. Fowler. 

Sir Henry Eowler : The right hon. gentleman seems to bo 
under the impression that hon. members on this side of the 
House have prejudged the question because they think that 
the general policy of the Government in connection with tho 
Sudan is wrong. I^an a ^ cure the right hon. gentleman that 
I have not approached the consideration of this question in any 
such spirit.. The question before the House is not as to the 
wisdom or folly of any policy that may be pursued in Egypt, 
The question is, as the right hon. gentlemnn mrst fairly stated, 
whether in the circumstances India shall do in the service of 
tho Empire what she has done in the past. The right Ion. 

g entleman admits that it is an issue of importance, but he saj s 
lat. it is comparatively narrow. I differ fr<m him ; I think 
the issue is much widt r ; 1 th nk IhHt he himself, in his con- 
cluding remarks. which amounted, I would alnost say, to a 
very serious attack ujxn the Gov<rnment of India— (cheers)— 
has put the question on a much brosder basis. I shall ask the 
House to consider, not whether India shall do in the future 
what she baa done in the past, but whether India has not been 
compelled to do in the past what she ought not have been com- 
pelled to do, and whether this House will impose the same 
burden upon her in the future. The right hon. gentleman 
said' that the despatch of the noble lord was very much in 
advanoe of anything that has been done in the past, butthedeter- 


mination of the Government is very retr og rade aa compared with 
what Lord Cross laid down 1 0 years ago, when ho said that when 
Indian tyoops are employed on duties not direotly attributable 
to the requirements of the Government of India and are 
dispatched to a country distant from India, no portion of the 
expenses of those troops oould be oharged to India without the 
full assent and concurrence of the Government of India. The 
issue now is whether we shall or shall not agree with the views 
of Lord Cross, whether we shall or shall not put this burdon 
upon the taxpayers of India without the full assent.* and 
concurrence of the Government of that country ? (Hear, hear). 
I think the right hon. gentleman was inaccurate when he said 
that Parliament had placed the control of the expenditure of 
the revenue of India in the handB of the Council of India. 
Undoubtedly it has done so as a general rule, but Parliament 
has reserved cuses of this kind and with reference to them 
Parliament alone must docide. 

The Chancellor op the Exchequer : What I meant waa 
this— the control of the expenditure is placed in the hands of 
the Council of India. It the Counoit had not agreed that 
India should bear this expenditure, no proposal of this kind 
could have been made to Parliament. 

Sir H. Fowler : Even if the Counoil had agreed, and if the 
Government of India had agreed, and it has not, the final and 
supreme tribunal is Parliament. There is one precedent to 
which attention has not been specially drawn to-night. It is 
the ease of Perak, when the Abyssinian precedent was followed 
— namely that India should pay the ordinary oharges and that 
the extraordinary charges should be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer. The Indian Government objected, and quoted 
Lord Lawrence and Sir Willian Muir, great authorities* 
What did Lord Salisbury say on that occasion ? He said that, 
he recognised the soundness of the principle laid down in Lord 
Lawrence’s minute. “ But that, as it appeared to the Govern- 
ment that the expedition to Perak would be of brief duration, 
and would not involvo the employment of troops from India 
for such a length of time aB to give rise to any general incon- 
venience or danger, and in view of tho interests whioh India 
might be said to havo in a speedy termination of the war, it 
was right to agree to an arrangement similiar to that adopted, 
in the case of the expedition to Abyssinia.” But Lord 
Salisbury added “ That this was not to be regarded as a 
precedent for any future enso in which troops might be required 
from the Indian Establishment for Imperial purposes.” But 
that is one ofrfcho very precedents which have been quoted 
to-night as precodents which we ought to follow, although 
Lord Salisbury distinctly Rtatcd that it should not form 
a precedent for future application. (Hear, hear). A great 
deal has been said to-night about Mombasa, and I should 
like to call attention to that case and the arguments which the 
Treasury employed respecting it, because there can be no doubt 
that, the Policy now submitted to Parliament is the policy of 
the Treasury. I think the ease of Mombasa is a very good 
illustration of the manner in which the Treasury has approaohed 
the whole question, and I would draw attention to the reason 
whioh I am bound to assume the right hon. gentleman 
himself gavo or sanctioned for maintaining that India should 
bear the entire cost of sending Indian troops to Mombasa. 

“ My Lords ” gave as their first and principal reason that the 
trade with Zanzibar and Mombasa amounted to £335,000 of 
exports and £146,000 of imports, and they thought that India 
had such an interest in Mombasa and Zanzibar that she was 
justified in sending her troops, and paying for them, to put 
down the rebellion that had arisen there.. The right hon. 
gentleman is generally very accurate in his quotations, and 
I have no doubt he verified those quotations about the trade 
with Zanzibar before he gave it the Treasury stamp of being 
a good reason for importing troops from . India. But we 
cannot compare these figures in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
We must put them into tens of rupees. I put the trade with 
Zanzibar nigher than the right hon. gentleman has put. it, 
but I cannot make it amount to a million tens of rupees. But 
is the right hon. gentleman aware of the proportion that that 
bears to the whole trade of India P The imports and exports 
of India for the year with whioh the right hon. gentleman 
was dealing, and in regard to whioh he thinks a million, tens 
of rupees is to justify this interference, is to form the 
connecting link between the interests of India and th* Indian 
military expenses, were 185 millions of tens of rupees. X put 
it to the House whether it would matter one brass farthing to 
India if the trade of Zanzibar were to be swept out of 
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existence ? (Cheers.) The Treasury says that the trumpery 
interest of the 180th part of the -whole trade in India is the 
justification of that interference. (Cheers.) I say that 
simply in passing, and I wish to come at once to the main 
principles involved in this question, and which are set forth 
with great clearness in the Despatch of the noble Lord. I 
I entirely agree with him as to his three principles. I think 
they are wise and statesmanlike, and I tnink they would he 
sound as future regulations in these Indian disputes. But I 
cannot assent to his application of the three principles that 
are to regulate the interference with the Indian troops to the 
reason which he gives with reference to free communication 
with Egypt by the shortest route. The object of the ex- 
pedition has been fully dealt with to-night, and 1 will simply 
say, in one sentence, that this expedition is far more to serve 
Italian interests and Egyptian interests than Indian interests, 
and I would ask, is it just that the Indian taxpayer should be 
forced to find the money for the payment of the troops em- 
ployed on the service of an ally of Great Britain ? (Hear, 
near.) The right hon. gentleman who has just sat down 
seemed to be very much surprised that we should demur to 
the interests of India being involved in this operation. I 
have no recollection of what I said in lb83, but I have no 
doubt the right hon. gentleman quoted me accurately, and I 
only corrected him to say that at that time I was in a position 
of greater freedom and less responsibility. (Ministerial 
laughter.) But I then held — and I hold now— that the 
justification of the whole military operations of 1882 was the 
Suez Canal; but if we follow Lord Salisbury’s advice and 
look at a large map I do not think we shall find the interest 
of the Canal is in any way affected by the Sudan or the 
oonquest of Khartum. Khartum has not been in the hands 
of Egypt for the last dozen years, and our communication 
with India has never been, I will not say imperilled, but has 
never been even in dispute. (Cheers.) I admit and I think 
that if a question arose with reference to the Suez Canal, 
India has a large, preponderating influence in it. So has 
Australia, so has New Zealand, so has Hong Kong, so has 
Ceylon, and so have all our settlements in the East. (Cheers.) 
But that question has not arisen in this case, though if it did 
I should be the last man to deny that India had an interest 
in it. But who is to he the judge as to whether India has 
this interest or not? I think Lord Cross gives the right 
answer when he says the Government of India. The hon. 
and learned gentleman opposite argued wi$i great force in 
favour of that view. The right hon. gentleman denies that, 
and says it should he the Council at home. We say 
here to-night, whatever may be the view of the Government 
of India or the view of the Council at home, it must ho 
Parliament, who must ultimately decide this question. 
(Cheers.) I will state as shortly as possible why I think 
Parliament should decide this question in favour of India. My 
first reason is that the revenues of India pay the whole cost of 
the Indian army. They pay the cost of recruiting and they 
pay the cost of training, and, when you say you are paying 
the oost of the troops, let me say that the daily pay of these 
troops is a very small part of what they cost. (Cheers.) No 
one knows better than the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
that is not the rule which is applied with reference to the 
employment of British troops in India. India pays for every 
British soldier that is sent there— every shilling which that 
soldier has cost from the moment of his enlistment to the day 
of his death, including his pension. (Ministerial cries of “ No. ) 

Sir James Espouse on : Embarkation. 

Sir H. Fowleb : Yes ; embarkation. (Ministerial laughter 
and cheers.) But what I mean is that the capitation fee of 
£7 10s. f which is additional to pay, covers the whole of those 
extra charges— the capitation fee, which is now tho subject of 
investigation by a Royal Commission, and which is alleged by 
the Treasury not fully to cover, and by the Indian Govern- 
ment to more than cover, the entire cost. 

Sir J. Fbboussok: As the right h< n. gentleman has been 
good enough to notice my interruption, perhaps he will allow 
me to ask him — Does he mean to say that the Indian Govern- 
ment pays for the oost of the soldiers in a link battalion 
serving at home? 

Sir H. Fowlbb : I mean to soy that what India pays as a 
capitation fee, in addition to other charges, is £7 10 is or £8 a 
„head for every British soldier that is employed in the Indian 
service — £7 10s. or £8 per head per annum, and that that sum 
includes the cost to which I refer. Another reason is this. 


You have intrusted the administration of India to a Viceroy 
and Council practically chosen by ourselves. They are the 
Constitutional Guardians of the revenue of India, and except 
in some supremo necessity involving tho very existence of the 
Empire, we have no rignt to apply these revenues for any 
other than Indian purposes. (CheerH.) The right hon. 
gentleman says this is a loan. But there is a lender as well as 
a borrower. We are the borrowers, and we dictate the terms 
of the loan, and India has no voice in saying whether she is 
willing to lend on these terms. (Hear, hear.) Again, I say 
thero is no reeiprooity. The charges upon India in respect of 
English soldiers going to India are not put upon the same 
basis as the cost to India of troops coming out of India. 
“England” (said Lord Lawrence) “paid no portion of the 
heavy expenditure of the mutiny. All the troops and the 
materials which were sent from England to aid in putting 
down the mutiny were paid for out of tho revenue of India. It 
was never urged because this measure afforded temporary 
relief to the British exchequer that a portion of the ordinary 
cost of theso troops should be paid by England.” Lord 
Northbrook, a great Viceroy, said in the House of Lords 
speaking of the Abyssinian expedition: “The whole of the 
ordinary expenses wero paid by India, the argument used being 
that India would have to puy her troops in the ordinary way, 
and she ought not to seek to make a profit. How did the Home 
Government treat the Indian Government when troops were 
sent out to the Mutiny ? Did they say, 4 We do not want to 
make a profit?’ Not a hit. Every single man sent out was 
paid by India during tho whole time — though only a temporary 
use was made of them — including the cost of drilling and 
and training as recruits until they were sent out.” If this 
principle was to he applied in sending out troops to India, 
surely it ought also to be applied when Indian troops were sent 
on Imperial expeditions. (Cheers.) I will quote a still higher 
authority — Lord Salisbury Tho special injustice of the 

course now about to be pursued consists in this, that when we 
employ English troopH on Indian duty they are paid for out 
of th. Indian revenues from tho moment that they land in the 
country, but when we employ Indian troops on Imperial duty 
we say that India must pay for them.” (Hear, hear.) Is the 
army of India to he regarded as a reserve ? Some gentlemen 
hold tho view that, as we have great Asiatic and Eastern 
interests, tho Indian army is to be regarded as a reserve from 
which both the Imperial and the Indian Government can draw. 
If that is so, the Imperial funds should pay some proportion 
of forming it. If it is to he an army of reserve, and we are 
to draw upon it in aid of any of our requirements, we ought to 
pay our Hhare of forming it, recruiting, training, and all the 
other ordinary expenditure of the Indian Army. (Hear, hear.) 
The right hon. gentleman was ruther impatient of the allega- 
tion as to tho army of India being too large or too small, as 
the argument is put. If it is too large we ought to reduce it ; 

• if it is too small it cannot he depleted. All I can say is this — 
I think the noble lord knows better than I do that successive 
viceroys, commanders-in-chief, and India councils have main- 
tained during a long succession of years that the army was 
only sufficiently large for Indian purposes, and that it would 
not he safe to make any reductions. When the right hon. 
gentleman spoko just now of the readiness with which the 
Indian Government lent these troops, the eagerness with which 
thev afforded evidence that the troops could be spared, I think 
he had forgotten one paragraph of the despatch which I will 
read — 44 We would point out that her Majesty’s Government 
add to our responsibilities by calling upon us to furnish 
Indian troops for service at an unhealthy station like Suakin , 
in the worst season of the year in order to avoid the risk 
involved in sending troops for the purpose from England; 
during the absence of those troops we have to govern India 
with an army smaller than our needs impose upon us, and Me 
cannot too strongly urge, therefore, that, whilst our responsi- 
bilities are thus increased, India should not at the same time 
he oalled upon to pay for troops not availablo for Indian needs.” 
(Hear, hear.) That difficulty, therefore, Sir, was clearly present 
to the mind of the Indian Government. Another point I would 
make is this. In the arrangement of ordinary and extraoidinry 
charges, the Imperial Government lays down the principle ana 
the Imperial Government is the sole judge of its application. 
(Hear, hear.) In finance we must remember another point — 
namely, that the Exchequer which make this demand is the 
rich Exchequer, and the Exchequer from whom the demand is 
made is the poor Exchequer. (Hear, hear.) Look at the oon- 
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trasfc. And I think the Indian people will look at the contrast. 
(Hear, hear.) Not very many members of this House heard 
the singularly able and lucid speech of the only hon. member 
of the House who is emphatically a native and resident in 
India, and who contended with great force against the 
injustice of imposing any charge whatever of this description 
upon the poverty of India. When the Indian poople read the 
speech which the Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered in this 
House three or four months ago they will see that he an- 
nounced that the realised surplus of the last year upwards of 
£4,250,000 ; that he was able to state that the taxation of 100 
millions which he was proposing would involve no pressuro 
upon the people of this country ; that he deolared that, with 
our Sinking Fund we had a reserve fund equivalent to some- 
thing like £2^,000,000 sterling — and this is the rich Ex- 
cnequer whioh is putting the pressure upon a poor Exchequer 
which has developed its own country entirely at its own cost, 
where the souroes of taxation are limited, and the lax which 
every man, woman, and child pays — the tax on salt— is already 
at a war limit, has boon recently raised, and ought to bo 
reduced ! This is a question which the House of Commons, in 
dealing with the matter as it must do, not on narrow, hut 
broad Imperial grounds, cannot ignore. And for what a paltry 
sum! I do not believe in the £35,000. I believe it will be 
more. I know that Estimates always increase in Government 
Departments. It would suit my argument bettor if it were 
£35,000. I believo £00,000 or £70,000 will be nearer. But 
even if it should be £35,000 is it wise or statemanliko to defy 
the publio opinion of the people of India, to commit the 
Imperial Government to a course which, as has been stated by 
high authority, “tho whole Native and European Pross 
condemn as impolitic, as dangorous and unjust?” Is it wise 
or statesmanlike to overrulo the unanimous opinion of tho 
Government of India on a question on whioh they say “ publio 
opinion in Lndia is practically unanimous?” That Govern- 
ment — of which I ain sorry tho right hon. gentleman spoke 
as he did to-night — is our creation. We have decreed its 
constitution and composition. We have confided to it the 
government of the millions of India ; and remember they 
regard it as the embodiment of the Imperial rule under 
which they live. It represents to them the Sovereign 
and the Parliament and that Government, in no hesitat- 
ing or doubtful language, approves of their protest against tho 
oourse now pursued. We arc told that the proposal boforo the 
House is in accordance with precedent. Tin noble lord in his 
last despatch says it is impossible to controvert the logical 
conclusion, at which ho has arrived from the premisses 
he has laid dowu. Although I believe the precedents do not 
justify his action, although I beliove that his premisses are 
unsound, and his conclusion is fallacious, I am quite willing 
to waive that belief, to admit his premisses aud accept his 
logic, and in doing so I think I shall put my case on a different 
and a higher piano. Tho precedents of 1882 and 1885 have 
been quoted. A bad precedent does not demand, much less 
justify, its repetition. The Government whioh was responsible 
lor the decisions of 1882 and 1885 was not infallible. (Hear, 
hear!. The Parliament of 1895 is quite as oompotent — and I 
think on many grouuds much more — as the Parliament of 1880 
to oreate a precedent. We are not bound as a House of 
Oommons — I say it openly, frankly, and fairly — in dealing 
with a question of this sort, where thero has boeu no distinct, 
uniform preoedeut laid down, whore the preoedonts havo 
differed as widely as the^ases have differed — we are not bound 
to follow an isolated precedent. I believe the dooision of the 
House in 1882 aroused the strongest feeling of disapproval in 
India. And if for the moment I admit that the preoedonts 
and premisses of the noble lord logically lead to the conclusion 
at whioh he has arrived, my answer is the reply whioh his 
greatest leader once gave in this House when taunted with 
logical inconsistency on some political question. Mr. Disraeli, 
in one of those epigrammatioal sentences in whioh he was 
wont to crystallise his experience of our Constitutional system, 
said i 1 England is not governed by logic j England is governed 
by Parliament.” (Hear, hear, and cheers). And it is the 
osaonoe of Government by Parliament that Parliament oan, 
does, and must recognise that national sentiment whioh we call 
public opinion, even if that national sentiment seems to ooufliofc 
with something which may have been done in similar ciroum- 
stances. No student of history oan ignore the great part 
which national sentiment has played in human affairs, and 
every English Government, wnefcher the strongest English 


Government or the weakest, not only carefully watches the 
growth and spread of public opinion at home, but eagerly 
scans the growth and tendency of publio opinion in our colonies, 
whether self-governing or uuder the control of the Crown. 
Our colonial blunders in former days were the results of high- 
handed action in Dowuing Street, disregarding tho views, the 
opinions, and, if you like, the prejudices of our follow colonial 
subjects. Why, if you watch colonial sentiment, if you regard 
colonial publio opinion, are you not to regard the sentiment of 
India? (Cheers.) Are we to liston eagerly to every expression 
of popular opinion in Canada on Canadian affairs, in Australia 
on Australian affairs, in South Africa on South African affairs 
— (cheers) —and shut our ears to the publio opinion of India? 
(Cheers.) It may bo said that this is a question of money. 
No, it is not a question of money. We cannot oonduot and 
adjust our varied, our delicate relationships with our greatest 
dependency ou the huckstering principle of buying in the oneapest 
and selling in the dearest market. The first Secretary of State 
for India summed up in a sentence the spirit which should 
guide tho attitudo of the British Government to India in all 
the circumstances which that union would neoessarily involve. 
“India,” said Lord Derby, “is a great glory, a great 
responsibility, a great danger ; a great glory if we studiously 
do our duty, a great responsibility ” — I would ask the House 
to mark these words— “and, therefore, every member of 
Parliament should be as anxious to proteot the interests of 
India as to protect tho interests of his own constituents” — 
(cheers) — “a great danger, and, therefore, any injustioe done 
to India may return to us with fearful retribution.” I think 
that wiso, that statesmanlike sentence should not only bo 
emblazonr d in tho Council Chamber of Calcutta and White- 
hall, but should regulate every vote which this House gives 
on a question affoetiug India. The issue of this Division is 
no party squabble ; it involves no eleotion pledges — (cheers) —it 
recalls no political programmes. Parliament in its Imperial 
capacity is called upon to discharge an Imperial duty, as my 
right hon. friend said, to perform a judicial act. Let us 
discharge that Imperial duty and give that decision in an 
Imperial spirit worthy of tho great poople in whose name and 
by whoso authority we act. (Cheers.) We are not asked to- 
night to adjust some trumpery balance of aooount between 
the Exchequer of Great Britain and the Exchequer of India. 
We are asked to reverse, to override in our own interest the 
opinion of the peoplo of India constitutionally embodied in 
tho unanimous decision of the Viceroy and his Counoil, to 
whom wo haveVonfided tho Government of India. At whose 
instauoe ure we asked to take this step ? I venture to say, not 
at the instance of tho constituenoes that sent us here. 
(Cheers.) I honestly beliove that the overwhelming pre- 
ponderonce of publio opinion in this country is at this moment 
on tho side ot India. (Cheers.) In this House only one 
solitary member has spoken on the other side in favour of the 
oourse which the Government are taking ; but men who have 
spent their lives in India— the one Conservative member who 
is himself an Indian has spoken— men of all parties, men 
inside politios aud men outside, men who know India, men 
who are jealous of the honour of Great Britain, the organs in 
the press of Conservative, Liberal Unionist, and Eadioal, are 
at one in their utterance on this question. The people of 
England know that we havo the power to do what is wrong? 
I cling to the belief, the well founded belief, that their desire 
is that we should have the oourage to do what is right. 
(Cheers.) This House has a rare— I might say almost a 
priceless— opportunity of frankly recognising ana ungrudg- 
ingly aooepting the decision of the Indian Government on an 
Indian question, in whioh the Government and the people of 
India feel that the interests of India are in danger. Such a 
frank recognition, such a self-denying aooeptanoe will quicken 
the growth of those feelings of mutual confidence, of mutual 
sympathy, of mutual good will, whioh will rivet India to 
Great Britain by ties stronger than the power of our Army, 
and more enduring than the splendour of our administration. 
(Loud oheers.) 

Mb. A. J. Balfottb. 

The Fibst Loan or tbi Tbbasubt (Mr. A. J. Balfour) : In 
the short time that remains to us before the House oomee to a 
decision upon this question I shall not attempt to survey the 
whole field of debate whioh has taken plaoe to-night. Muoh 
has been said upon legal and ocmstdtotfcraal issues. Muoh also 
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has been said upon the oourse taken bj the Government in 
regard to the troops sent to Mombasa. But I am sure that I 
shall be consulting the wishes of the House if I brush aside 
both those topics, interesting and important though they 
doubtless are, and if I oome at once to what I believe to be the 
kemal and the oentral proposition of the opposition to the 
proposal which the Government has laid before the House. 
One other topic there is, indeed, upon which I would gladly 
have said a word if the opportunity had suited. I should have 
asked the House to consider whether the time has not arrived 
when we might, with advantage both to India and to England, 
constitute some kind of tribunal of arbitration — if I may use 
the phrase — fur the determining of questions of this sort — 
(Hear, hear) — some tribunal in which the interests of India 
and Great Britain should be alike and equally represented ; 
which might have authority in India and might have authority 
in this country — an authority whioh, perhaps, neither tho 
expressions of the Indian Government, speaking for India, nor 
the expressions of the British Government, speaking, as they 
endeavour to do, not for Great Britain alone, but for the whole 
Empire - (Hear, hear) - do not always carry with them. 
(Cheers.) But those are subjects too long for treatment to- 
night, and I shall go at once to the dominant consideration, 
which will, I believe, much influence the voting in the Lobby, 
and Bhall give upon that central principle the views of her 
Majesty's Government, so far as 1 am confident to express 
them. What is the real argument which, adorned and 
expanded and decked out as it may be by other arguments and 
by historical illustrations, lies really at the root of the opposi- 
tion to the Resolution moved by my noble friend? In one 
word, it is believed— erroneously, I think— by those who oppose 
this Motion that the action of tho British Government is a 
mean action. (Opposition cheers). Those who oppose the 
Motion think we are using our power as a dominant partner in 
this association with India to squeeze out of India money 
whioh India does not owe us. (Opposition oheers). But if I 
shared those views, and if my colleagues shared those views, 

I need not tell the House we should be the last people in the 
world to bring forward a Resolution of this kind. (Cheers). 

I may perhaps be assisted in my argument if I remind the 
House of a topic used against us in the Debate, but which 
really ought to appeal to impartial minds in our favour. We 
have been told that the sum at stake is a trifling sum. So it 
is. It is not even certain, or even probable, that that sum, 
trifling as it is, will be paid by the British Exchequer. But 
that has been used by hon. gentlemen opposite a^sT proof of the 
extraordinary pettifogging and huckstering meanness of this 
Government. Surely it shows that in the oourse we have been 
pursuing we have not been animated by those natural motives 
whioh have influenced British Governments of relieving the 
British taxpayer of some burden and of relieving tho Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the necessity of finding new resources, 
but that we have been animated, and animated alone, by a 
sinoere belief that the principle which is embodied in this 
Resolution is not only wholesome for England bat wholesome 
for India also, and wholesome, above all, for the Empire of whioh 
India and Great Britain are the largest constituencies. (Cheers. ) 
It is admitted, as I am glad to see, by hon. gentlemen who have 
spoken against this Resolution, that her Majesty's present ad- 
visers have made great changes, and benefioial changes, in the 
financial relations between this country and India. (Hear, hear.) 
It is admitted by speakers on both sides of the House, who view 
with suspicion and even with resolute opposition the policy we 
are pursuing, that at all events that policy is not the policy, in 
all its details, which has been pursued up to this rime ; but 
that we have made great and beneficial changes in the interests 
of India in the policy whioh we have now adopted. (Hear, 
hear). Everybody has accepted the three principles laid down 
by my noble friend. But my noble friend has done more than 
laid aownprincriples acceptable to all classes of opinion in this 
House. He and the Government of which he is a member 
have for the first time ta k e n care that the views of the Govern- 
ment of India shall be laid before this House and be considered 
by this House before the House comes to a decision. (Cheers). 
Tnat is the first change. , The seoond is that he has laid it 
down that when either India is called upon by Great Britain 
or Great Britain is oalled upon by India to lend troops for any 
pa r ti cu lar service, if the thus for which those troops see lent 
aimS mgoml the Vary brief period of six or seven months, the 
wbfile eest> eat not merely the extraordinary ooet, shell be 
borne bythe pert of the Hmpire wmeh is making tie claim on 


the other part of the Empire. (Cheers.) And he has laid it 
down in the third place that there snail in the future be 
reciprocity in this matter between Great Britain and India ; 
and if, in addition to the ordinary British army in India, there 
should, for any Indian purpose, be a temporary loan required 
from Great Britain, that loan shall be dealt with in precisely 
the same way and on the Bame principles as a loan which 
Great Britain may ask from the Empire of India. These are 
great changes (Cheers.) They are changes entirely in tie 
interests of India. They are changes entirely in the interests 
of absolute justioe a* between the two countries. And when I 
look back to the long series of precedents on this subieot ; and 
when I remember that in 1867 Mr. Gladstone said that the 
arrangements made by the then Conservative Government wore 
too favourable to India— (hear, hear) — when I remember that 
in 1882, not only the whole of the ordinary cost, but the whole 
of the extraordinary cost, was thrown upon India, and that 
by a tardy and imperfect act of justioe some small fraction of 
the extraordinary oost was afterwards paid back; when I 
remember that in 1885 Mr. Gladstone for the third time gave 
emphatic recognition to this rule without any of the limitations 
whioh we imposed upon it ; and when I remember that almost 
every hon. gentleman opposite who then had a seat in the 
House, either by speoch or vote, or by speech and vote, 
endorsed those principles — (cheers) —when I remember all that 
— I oonfess I am astounded at the air of disinterested virtue — 
(loud'olieers) — with whioh they now oome for ward and, not can- 
tent with all that we have done to put these financial relations 
upon a sound and equitable basis, accuse us of sacrificing, 
forsooth, the interests of India to those of England ? (Cheers.) 
Wo have not gone half the length that they went. (Cheers.) 
We are all agreed that the policy of my noble friend is an 
enormous improvement on the policy of any of his predecessors, 
from whichever side they have been drawn. There is another 
principle quite removed, I am glad to think, from party 
politics, ana the discussions as to who said what, when and how, 
and whether his vote and speech now was consistent with his 
vote and speech ton years ago. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
There is another principle of far deeper application on which 
every man in this House will be glad to agree. We are all of 
opinion that whatever justice dictates in this matter should be 
done. (Hear, hear.) We are all agreed that for ns, the 
stronger Power, to put upon the shoulders of the weaker 
Power any portion of the burdens of the Empire whioh it is 
our business to bear, would be an act of public wiokedness and 
infamy — (cheers) and the question, therefore, only remains to 
determine whether or not the Resolution of my noble friend 
and the policy which that Resolution embodies docs or does 
not violate the rules and principles on which every man in this 
House, to whatever party he belongs, is glad oordially to 
subscribe his assent. But let me remind the House that the 
particular proposition which, amid general assent, my noble 
friend has laid down for the practical division of ; the burden in 
this case as between England and India is merely a practical 
rule, and must rest upon deeper principles— principles perhaps 
not capable of mathematical or logioal expression, out the 

f neral scope and bearing of which every can understand. 

assume that England and India are parte of one Empire 
having common interests, common objects, and therefore 
animated by common motives and a oommgm policy 1 . (Hear, 
hear.) I assent, of oourse, at once to tfll proposition, that 
there are matters in whioh the direct int^est of India is so 
remote that it almost vanishes, as there are Indian questions 
in whioh the direct interest of England is so remote that it 
likewise almost vanishes, and becomes what mathematicians 
call a negligible quantity. But consider those great Imperial 
questions on whioh no man oan say that the interest of India 
is a vanishing quantity. Let me remind the House in this 
connection that the foreign and military policy of Great 
Britain has for many generations been largely influenced by 
Indian considerations. (Cheers.) And yet I am not aware 
that India has ever contributed, or has ever been asked to 
contribute, to that diplomatic machinery whiok fcty been 
■ largely used on her behalf. (Cheers.) I apprehend that the 
Crimean War— whether yen think it good or bad, just or unjust, 
and I am not going to pay a oompUment to that war, or rather 
to the authors of it— (laughter)— was largely an Indian war, was 
largely dictated by considerations of Indian policy. {Sear, bear.) , 
Towards that war India never contributed a suMMfbe. The 
right hon. gentleman first told ns that, so far as thA Army is 
concerned, India pays every penny which is required for the 
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soldiers which India uses. But India, so far as I am aware, 
-contributes not one sixpence to that great Reserve which we 
have accumulated, not for the needs of this country alone, but 
for the needs of any part of the British Empire, and notably 
for the needs of India. (Cheers.) That line of argument, 
important as regards the Army, gains double strength when 
we refer to the Navy. (Hear, hear.) The cost of the 
British Navy is 20 millions a year, and the contribution of 
India to that Imperial Navy is £100,000 annually. (Hear, 
ear.) It has been said that India would have to keep up a 
navy if she was not already protected by the Navy of 
England. (Hear, hear.) Is there any man who can suppose 
hat, if England and India were divorced one from another, 
ndia could maintain a navy adequate to protect her snores 
rom invasion for £100,000, or for ton times or 20 times 
£100,000 a year? (Cheers.) Let the House remember what 
is the position of India, and what it is acknowledged to be by 
right hon. gentlomen opposite. India depends upon England 
as its baso, and the communications between England and 
India are absolutely vital to the existence of the Indian 
Empire. A defeat of the Indian Army on the Indus would bo a 
trifling disaster for India compared with a defeat of the British 
fleot in the Channel, and the day which sees our military com- 
munication with India through the fleet sovered, will be tho last 
day of the Indo- British Empire. (Hear, hoar.) Who pays the 
cost of this communication? What would you say of a 
general who said tho whole cost of his Army was to be 
limited, or qualified or determined by the amount paid for the 
soldiers engaged in active operations in tho front, ignoring tho 
incomparably more important course of keeping opon com- 
munications with his base ? That general would be regarded 
as either a very poor arithmetician or a very bad strategist. 
(Hear, hear.) The truth is that, if you sum up all that is 
now done, aud dono without complaint, by this country for 
the common Empire, in tho way of diplomacy, in tho way 
of military reserve, and in the way of our fleet, I think you 
will find that, if a strict account was drawn between the 
Indian Empire and tho British Government, a largo amount 
of arrears was duo from India to the British Exchequer. 
But, Sir, though this consideration ought not to bo lost sight 
of, we are tho last people to suggest that in this partnership 
tho heaviest burden should ho thrown upon India. All wo 
say is that in establishing a rule of this kind it must in 
f air ness be remembered that the rule is ono most favourable to 
India, and that Groat, Britain is the partner which suiters 
most pecuniary loss. The right hon. gentleman laid down the 
methods by which my noble friond’s principle rule is to be 
applied. My noble friend laid it down as a practical rule 
governing tho relations of tho Exchequer that, where Indian 
interests are not concerned in an obvious and direct manner, 
India should not be asked t.0 pay. “Who is to he the judge 
of that?” asks the right hon. gentleman. Ho then says, 
quoting from a Despatch of Lord Cross, that the Indian 
Government are to be the judges in the matter. (Sir II. 
Fowlbr : It should at least bo with their assent.) VV hen did 
the right hon. gentleman invent this principle ? He borrowed 
it from Lord Cross, but what a pity it is that lie did not read 
Lord Cross’s Despatch when in office. (Cheers.) I distinctly 
remember that one of the first things the present Government 
had to do when thoy camo into office was to review a decision 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite with regard to Ohitrai. 
(Cheers.) And whftt^ras that decision? It was a decision over- 
ruling the unanimous opinion of the whole Indian Government 
without exoeption. (Cheers.), I am . t) ? und £> “JT I think the 
Indian Government are much better judges of the policy to bo 
pursued in Chitral than thoy are of tho larger and more 
Imperial question whioh we are disoussmg now ; and it they 
are to be overruled by the sole authority of the Secretary of 
State for India with regard to a purely Indian matter like 
Chitral, surely thoy must not bo regarded as haying the 
veidiot without appeal upon a question m which 
the Empire at large are at least as mnch 
interested than they are themselves. (Cheers.) The time 13 
growing short, andl must oompress my argumentsmtoAe 
closest compass of which they are susceptible. I wiU l only 
therefore sly, as regards the contention that lnd.a is no 
interested in the operations now going on m Egypt, that at »u 
■events the Unionist Party and the House have committed 
themselves by immense majorities to the propontion that the 
present expedition is in the interest of Egjpt, and will have 
l™Llw e feeots upon the interests of Egypt ; and all we ask 


is that the natural conclusion shall be drawn from that — 
namely, that wbat is obviously for the benefit and the seonrity 
of Egypt should not be regarded now as it had never been 
regarded in the past, as outside the purview of Tndiap states- 
men. The relations between England, Egypt and India have 
been matters of consideration to the statesmen of both England 
and India for moro than a century — (cheers) —and never yet 
has it boon suggested that the good order and good govern- 
ment in Egypt, and tho international relations which depend 
upon good order and good government in Egypt, are not 
matters partly of Indian concern. Therefore we are brought 
directly to tho question of what is the sacrifice which India is 
asked to make on behalf of this Indian interest. I do not 
mean to discuss the pecuniary interest at great length, but ono 
word I must say. Thought it is impertinent of me to attack 
eminent men and high authorities on this subject, I am bound 
to say that greater nonsense appears to mo to have been 
talked both in and out of this House, both in and out of 
some publio despatches upon the subject of the drain on 
Indian military resources than on almost any subject which 
I can recall to mind. One of my hon. friends who spoke 
on this point is intimately acquainted with City affairs, 
and I am quito sure he spoke excellent sense from 
a City point of view- (laughter)— but let it be remembered 
that you cannot draw a parallel of this kind between 
an army rcservo and a banker’s reserve. About 1 per cent, 
of the Indian army is being taken for six months. . Any 
Indian necessity within that time would of course require tho 
transport of the army hack to India, and the transport of the 
army back to India is quito as rapid an operation as the trans- 
port of the army within India from one end to the other. This 
army is still available for Indian purposes if India requires it, 
and there is no suggestion either that England should borrow 
from India or that India should borrow from England undor 
any circumstances whatsoever troops which in any human 
probability will he roquired for the internal necessities of one 
part of the Empire or of the other. Everybody knows that the 
strength of the army, he it the Indian, or the English, or the 
Frenoh, or the German army, is absolutely unnecessary year 
after year— docade after deoado I had almost, said— in time of 
peace. What it has to be kept for are those happily rare 
cataclysms to which every national norve is strained to the 
utmost and all national resources drawn upon to the full. 
This is not such a period in India any more than it is such a 
period in thfe country, and one part of the Empire surely has 
a right, if if can do so without injury to the other part, to ask 
it to lend for a few briof months at most, without loss to itself, 
for which by hypothesis it can have no possible use. 
(Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman has told us that the 
effect of this resolution if carried, as I earnestly hone it will 
he— (cheers)— will bo disastrous to onr position and to onr 
prestige in India. I cannot agree with that. I hold precisely the 
opposite opinion. If India was an estate which this oountrv was 
going to exploit for its own advantage, if we regarded India 
merely from the point of view of national vanity or national 
profit, it might be said “ You get your profit, your vanity is 
satisfied ; it is not for you to ask even the imaginary sacrifice 
—for imaginary it is— which this Resolution imposes upon the 
tho Indian peoplo.” But I should be sorry to think that such 
a view of the relations of these two integral parts of the 
Empire should becomo fashionable either in Britain or in India. 
I regard them as two elements in one great whole whose 
interests cannot be divorced, each of which must suffer with 
the sufferings of tho other each of which must gain in the 
gain of the other, and which oannot look on with indifference 
on any of the needs or any of the policy which either 
one party or the other is obliged to pursue. (Cheers.) 
To tell the Indian Government that while we preserve in part 
for them— I do not put it higher than that — diplomatic, 
military, and naval establishments, while we keep open lines 
of communication, whether they be by the Suez Canal, Aden, or 
the Cape of Good Hope, and pay the cost thereof— to tell them 
that when some question arises in which they and we are 
interested, it may bo in different degrees, but still alike 
interested, they are not to make a sacrifice, not even to make 
the imaginary sacrifice whioh they are called upon to make by 
this Resolution, is to breed ideas as to the true relations of 
this country which must ultimately end in their separation. 
(Cheers.) This .sum of £35,000, whosoever pays it— whether 
it be England, Egypt, or India— is an absolutelyinaignifloant 
item in the national account ; but, Sir, if this House decides 
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that India is so little .a part of, has. so slight a connection with, 
this Empire, is drawn to ns by bonds so slender and so 
insignificant, that even under the terms proposed by my noble 
friend, they cannot send 2,000 men to Suakin, then, Sir, I say 
you are educating, not merely the British public, but the 
Indian pnblio in absolutely false notions— (cheers)— of what 
we all owe to a common Empire, and it is in the name, not 
merely of England, not merely of India, but in the name of 
that common Empire itself, that I ask the House to assent to 
this Resolution. (Loud cheers.) 

The House then divided on Morley’s amendment, when the 


voting was: — 

For tho Amendment 190 

Against . . . . . . 275 

Majority against . . . « . , . . 85 


The announcement of the figures was received with loud 
Opposition cheers. 

A divisi n being challenged on the main question, the House 
again divided, when the voting was : — 


For Lord G. Hamilton’s motion . . . . . . 252 

Against 100 

Majority for the motion 146 


The announcement of the figures was received with Minis- 
terial cheers. 


July 8 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN TROOPS IN AFRICA. 

Expenses of Indian troops in Africa. — Petition from London, 
against imposition on tho revenues of India ; to lie upon the 
Table, 


July 9 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

KYTHAL STATE.— PETITION. 

State of Kythal. — Petition from Cis Sutlej, for inquiry ; to 
lie upon the Table. 

WAZIRI AND CHITRAL MEDALS. 

Colonel Wyndham Murray asked the Under Secretary of 
State for War, when the medal for the relief of Chitral would 
be issued to the troops engaged. 

Dr. Farquiiarson asked tho Under Secretary of Stato for 
War, when the medals for the Waziri and Chitral campaigns 
would bo issued. 

Mr. Bbodrick : It has been decided to strike a now medal 
for frontier services, the first clasp of which will be given for 
the Chitral campaign. Tho design is now awaiting final 
approval, and the dies will shortly be sent out to India, where 
the medals will be struck. Tho medals for tho Waziri cam- 
have been issued. 


July 10 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE NURSING STAFF AT ADEN. 

Mr. Moon asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government of India was prepared to provide or contribute 
to the providing of a trained nursing staff in the hospitals at 
Aden, or in anyone of the hospitals there. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton : A reference was made to the 
Government of India on the 9th April last, relative to the 
nursing staff at Aden, but I have not yet received a reply. 
The Government of India will be asked to expedite their 
report. 


July 14 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. ' 

A MEDAL REFUSED. 

' Captain Grice- Hutchinson asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, in view of the faot that a decoration was to be 


issued to the troops employed in the late Ashanti expedition, 
he would reconsider the decision arrived at to withhold a medal' 
from the British and Indian troops who served in the operations 
in Burma and the Chin'Hills in 1892-93. 

Lord George Hamilton : After fully considering the ques- 
tion I can see no reason for modifying the derision arrived at 
in 1894 not to grant the India medal to the troops who served 
in tho operations in Burma and the Chin Hills in 1892-93 and 
to that decision I must adhere. 


July IGth. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 


INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

A “ MASTERPIECE OF MELANCHOLY 
MEANNESS.” 


THE PEERS AS “ LITTLE ENGLANDERS.” 


THE RESOLUTION APPROVED. 

The Under Secretary op State por India (The Earl of 
Onslow) rose to move — “ That her Majesty having directed a 
military expedition of her Native forces charged upon the 
revenues of India to be despatched to Africa in aid of tho 
Egyptian troops, this House consents that the ordinary pay 
of any troops so despatched, as v/eil as the ordinary charges of 
any vessels belonging to the Government of India that may be 
employed in this expedition, which would havo been charged 
upon the resources of India if such troops or vessels had 
romainod in that country or seas adjacent, shall continue to be 
so chargeable ; provided that if it shall become necessary to 
replace the troops or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels or 
native forces, then the expense of racing, maintaining, and 
providing such vessels and forces shall, in so far as may not bo 
otherwise provided, be repaid out of any moneys which may be 

S ovidcd by Parliament for the purpose of* the said expedition.” 

is lordship said that the terms of the motion to which he 
asked their lordships’ assent informed them that her Majesty 
had directed a military expedition of her Native forces charged 
on tho revenues of India to be despatched to Africa. That 
expedition consisted of the 1st Bombay Lancers, the 26th Regi- 
ment of Infantry from the Punjab, tho 35th Bombay Infantry, 
the 5th Bombay Mountain Battery, and a company of Madras 
Sappers and Miners. The troops, therefore, had been takon 
from all parts of India, and had been selected from among the 
most efficient portion of the Indian Army. They had done 
good service either in Abyssinia or in Afghanistan, and were 
commanded by General Egerton, an officer of great experience. 
Ho had to ask their lordships’ assent to the Resolution, because 
an Act was passed in 1858 for the better government of India, 
in which there was a clause to the effect that except for pre- 
venting or repelling actual invasion in India, or under circum- 
stances of urgent necessity, the revenues of India should not, 
without the consent of Parliament, bo applied to defray the- 
expenses of any military expedition beyond the frontiers of 
India. The history of that, clause was that when the Bill was 
passed through the other House of Parliament a clause was 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone to the effect that, unless tho consent 
of Parliament was given, for the purposes of war the Indian 
forces of her Majesty charged on the Indian revenues should 
not be employed in any operation beyond the external frontier, 
and when that Bill came up to their lordships’ House an 
Amendment was moved by the late Lord Derby, who was 
Prime Minister at the time, and who thought it necessary to 
apply a financial check to such an exercise of power. The 
effect of the clause, therefore, as it stood, was that the consent- 
of Parliament was required, not before tbe Indian Army could 
be employed beyond the frontier, but before the revenues of 
India could be applied in the payment of such an expedition. 
A Resolution similar to the one he had placed before their 
lordships had been passed by the other House, and it was not 
by any means the first time that suoh a Resolution had been 
brought before Parliament. As a general rule, the circum- 
stances under which those expeditions had been oonductsd 
were precisely the same as in the present oase — that - was Jo- 
say, that the revenues of India bore the ordinary charges of tho 
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expedition and the revenues of Great Britain the extraordinary 
charges. The only exceptions to that were in two very impor- 
tant and unusual oases. One was at the timo when India was 
prostrated after a great internal struggle, and tho other was 
when the troops were required for pnrely European purposes, 
and upon those two oooasions no part of the expenses was 
charged on the revenuos of India. But, as he had already said, 
the usual practice had been to adopt the plan of the Resolution 
he had submitted. He would recount the several occasions upon 
which expeditions of Indian troops had been sent out of India. 
‘The first occasion was in 1839, when an expedition was sent to 
China. That was in tho days of the East India Company, 
whoso duty it was to be regardful of the pockets of their share- 
holders, and when India was under the control of that company. 
It was suggested at that time that the revenues of India 
should boar no part of the expense, but the East India Com- 
pany recognised that it was unreasonable that they should bo 
paid for hiring out troops, and, in consequence, it was ultim- 
ately decided that tho cost should be shared in tho same 
proportion as was now proposed. In tho case of tho expedition 
to Persia the expensos were sharod in the same proportion as 
was now proposed. At the time of tho expeditions to China, 
in 1858 and 1859, the resources of India had just been tried 
to the utmost by the mutiny, and it was not thought possiblo 
or desirable or right to impose any part of the charges of those 
expeditions upon tho revenues of India. In the case of the 
Abyssinian War, India boro the ordinary charges and England 
the extraordinary charges of the Indian troops ; in the caso of 
tho expedition to Perak, tho charges were dividod equally 
between the two countries. The expedition to Malta in 1878 
was another of the exceptional cases to which ho had referred. 
Nobody at that time contended that the bringing of troops from 
India to Malta was very considerably in the interests of India, 
and, therefore, no burden was placed on tho finances of India 
in respect to tho bringing of tho troops to Malta. Then 
camo the two cases of expeditions to Egypt. The first was 
in tho year 1882, when Arabi Fash a was threatening our 
•communications with tho East. It was proposed at the time 
that, inasmuch as tho interests of India wero manifestly 
affected by what was going on, the whole of tho charges should 
be placed on her resources ; but it was subsequently decided 
by Parliament that India should bear GO per cent, and England 
40 per cent, of the expenses. The second expedition was in 
1885, when there were, as uow, troubles in tho Sudan. There 
was one satisfactory feature about the present controversy, and 
it was that it had never been suggested that it was not right 
•or proper India should bo called upon to furnish some part of 
her troops. The Government and people of India recognised 
that tho Indian Army was a part of her Majesty’s Army - 
{Hear, hear) — and they responded with alacrity to the call for 
troops. While he rejoiced that this was so, ho could not hut 
regret that trouble should have arisen as to whether India 
should share with England the duty of safeguarding the great 
highway which lay between the two countries. India had 
been asked to send 1 per cent, of an Army, tho whole cost of 
which was 242,000,000 rupeos. The pay of the troops sent 
•out would be but 63,000 rupees for the six or seven 
months during which they would be employed. Suppose 
the 63,000 rupees were to be ropaid into the Indian Exchequer 
during the last six months of the year, there would bo, on 
March 3 1st, 1897, 63,000 rupees more in the balance available 
in the reduction of the amount to be borrowed for public 
works. Supposing that so small a sum as that could 
affect the loan, the annual saving to tho Indian taxpayers 
would be 1,900 rupees, or about £110. Was it possible for any 
person to uoncoive that such a sum as that, distributed amongst 
the many million people in India, could enable the Indian 
peasant to increaso his oomforts by so much as a single pinch 
of salt ? It had been said that this was not a question of 
amount but one of principle. (Cheers and oounter cheers.) 
The real and only question which divided us was whether 
India had or had not any interest in the stability of the 
•Government in Egypt. The Government of India had always 
-denied that they had any interest in Egypt, but they had 
admitted that India was more interested m the safety of the 
Suez Canal and in the Government of Egypt than all her 
Majesty’s possessions on the eastern side of that continent put 
together ; they complained that, while they were called upon 
to make some contribution, great colonies such as Australia 
&ad not been called upon to make a similar contribution. The 
dfaforoment of India must have forgotten that in 1886 Aus- 


tralia sent a contingent to help us in Sudan, and annually 
contributed large sums for the purpose of maintaining in 
Australian waters a considerable squadron to defend, not only 
the oommerce of Australia but also that of Europe and India. 
What was the position of India in this matter ? The great 
self-governing colonios had their agents -general here, men 
who were well able to make a good bargain for their employers. 
The Foreign Powers had their ambassadors and thoir ministers, 
all of whom had the duty put upon them of making fair and 
equitable bargains with the English Exchequer. The Govern- 
ment of India had no such agent in this country outside the 
Government, and therefore it was the bounden duty of the 
Government of India to endeavour upon, every occasion to 
obtain from the Imporial Exchequer the best terms they 
possibly could, and he did not think they could bo looked upon 
as anything but advocates. The late Seorotary of State for 
India advised the Government to accept the viow of the Indian 
Government. lie was rather surprised that such advice should 
como from that quarter whon he remomborod that the Govern- 
ment of which Sir Henry Fowler was a member insisted upon 
the passing of the Cantonments Acts in opposition to tho 
wishes of fhe Government of India, and that they acted in 
opposition to the Government of India in rospeet to the 
occupation of Chitral. If that doctrine was to hold good, and 
the Government of India was to be the only arbiter, he 
could only say that ho had always thought that Parliament 
expressly reserved to itself the power of acting as arbitrator 
between tho Government of this country and the Government 
of India. Nor did Parliament act without being adequately ad- 
vised. The Secretary of State, for India was placed in the 
Cabinet, and defended the views of India in the great council 
of the nation. The Secretary of State was advised by men 
of no less experience than those who advised tho Viceroy. 
What had been the case in the present instanco ? By a large 
majority tho Council of the Secretary of State had advised him 
to act in tho way in which the Government had acted. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot had declared that the supremacy of 
Egypt in tho Sudan was a direct and substantial concern for 
India. Tho Government recognised that, and certainly the 
stablo and orderly Government of tho Sudan by Egypt could 
not bo established so long as a cruel barbarian had at liis mercy 
the upper waters of the Nilo. (Hoar, hear.) Mr. Childers 
who was then Chancellor of tho Exchequer, said in 1882 that 
India might bear part of tho cost thon incurred, and Lord 
Kimberley, when he introduced a similar Motion in 1885, said 
there was no question that Egypt was a country in which 
India had a special interest, lie wished next to direct atten- 
tion to the consistent policy of this country with regard to the 
maintaining of communications with India by way of Egypt. 
Before this century dawned, when the East India Company 
was in power, when the trade between England and India was 
trifling in comparison with what it was now, it was thought 
necessary to despatch an expedition to Egypt to co-operate 
with the English forces there. It was laid down that the East 
lu lia Company had material interests in the Government of 
Egypt ; and when Nelson had defeated tho French fleet he 
sent a special message to Bombay announcing the result, and 
the Company immediately sent him a present of £10,000. 
That was always the policy of the East India Company. In 
regard to these matters in the East, it was difficult to say 
where the interests of India ceased, End where thoso of Eng- 
land began. It might bo said that tho Canal was not ’now 
threatened, and that danger from the Dervishes was imaginary. 
He did not propose to givo any opinion of his own as to the 
extent of that danger ; he only referred their lordships to the 
book of Sir Alfred Milner, a distinguished publio servant, who 
was the close and confidential adviser of tho Government when 
the noble lord opposite was in power. In that book it was 
declared that there could be no permanent rest for Egypt so 
long as barbarism reigned and until order was re-established 
along the Nile for at least a considerable distance beyond 
Khartum. They used to hear a good deal from the opposite 
side about the evacuation of Egypt, but he was happy to 
think that they did not hear so muon said on that point sinoe 
noble lords opposite had been in office. No one would dream 
of leaving Egypt so long as there was an explosive barbarism 
along the banks of the Nile. He thought he had said enough 
as to the interests of India in Egypt, and he should only say a 
few words on tho policy on the present occasion as compared 
with former expeditions sent to Egypt. The noble lord then 
read several extracts from official reoords to show that on 
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previous occasions decisions were arrived at by Parliament, 
before the views of the Government of India were received. 
When they were received they were carefully considered and 
and precisely the same decision was arrived at. The loun of 
troops by India to England or by England to India had 
hitherto been fixed on no definite principles, 1 but henceforth 
those principles would be clear ana incontrovertible. There 
had been up to the present time no reciprocity between Eng- 
land and Tndia in the matter, but henceforth tho principle 
would bo definitely settled. Tho despatch of the Secretary of 
State, duted June 30th lust, said : “It may be laid down that 
on all occasions when the temporary loan of a military force 
is urgently required, either by Great Britain or by India, such 
assistance will l>e promptly given so far as tho ability, 
resources, and situation of either country at the time may 
permit. In the next place, it would seem to bo established 
that, if the object for which such assistance is required is one in 
which the Government supplying the troops bus no special 
interest beyond that which must be common to all members of 
the Empire, the whole cost of the force, so long as it is required, 
includiug both ordinary and extraordinary charges, must be 
home by the Government that needs its assistance. 1 n the third 
place if the circumstances are such that, the Government supply- 
ing the troops has a distinct and special interest in the matter at 
stake, then, although that interest may be less strong than 
that of the Government requiring assistance, the Government 
supplying tho troops should be content to bear, in one forai or 
another, a portion of the burden whicli the operations in- 
volve.” Those were the principles which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had laid down. When troops were sent to Mombasa 
the then Government determined that although the Govern- 
ment of India had undoubtedly commercial interests iu the 
country, yet thoso interests were not sufficient to justify them 
in throwing upon Indian revenues any portion of the burden. 
We had never governed India under what was known as tho 
old Colonial system — the system which Spain pursued in 
respect to her plantations, and wo had never drawn steady 
revenues from our great dependency. All the advantage we 
had derived from her had been in the expansion of our trade 
and the development of our commerce. India, beforo our 
rule, had always fallen a prey to the rapacious, and it was tho 
duty of her Majesty’s Government to protect the people of 
India, but to do so they had a very heavy cost to bear. Was 
it too much to expect that some portion of the force which 
India maintained should be lent when occasion needed for the 
maiutenanoe of her communication with her powerful pro- 
tector? Her Majesty’s Government were satisfied that in this 
case they were strictly acting on principles equity and 
justice, and, although it would have been easy enough to have 
yielded to the demands of the Government of India, such a 
course would not have been in consonance with the duty they 
owed, not only to the Indian ravat, but also to the British 
taxpayer. He begged to move the Motion standing in his 
name. 

Lord Keay. 

Lord Rkay said that in rising to oppose the Motion which 
the noble Earl had so eloquently proposed he would at once 
approach the question as to whether India had a distiuct and 
special interest beyond that which must be common to all 
members of the Empire A distinct and special interest 
in the Indian operations was proved by a chain of reasoning 
of which the accuracy struck him as very doubtful. India 
was interested in the free transit through the Suez Canal, but 
had the Khalifa any intention of threatening the Canal ? In 
their letter of March 15th the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury said that a stronger claim could bo made out for 
the payment of the ordinary expenses of the regiment sent to 
Mombasa than for the retention of that oharge upon Indian 
funds for the troops sent to Suakin. It followed that if the 
expenditure for the Mombasa regiment was wholly paid by 
this country, according to the Treasury, it should also be fully 
paid in this case. In referring to the Abyssinian expedition, 
Lord Lawrence was of opinion that— 4 4 This was neither a 
feature of hiring or lending, but simply one of payment by the 
country which employs the troops.” He wrote: — “ I cannot 
admit that India has the slightest interest in the question at 
issue between England and Theodore. We si- all be neither 
stronger nor weakor out here, if he is duly punished for his 
misdeeds.” .What Lord Lawrence said of King Theodore 
applied to Khalifa. When the troops were sent to Malta the 


whole cost was paid by the Imperial Government, and the cost* 
of the Perak expedition was, “ not to be regarded as a prece- 
dent for any future case in which troops might be urgently re- 
quired from the Indian establishments for Imperial purposes.” 

In 1882 the Government of India objected to pay the whole- 
cost, but they were prepared to pay the ordinary expenses 
chiefly on the ground that India had a “national interest” in 
the canal. Finally, India received £500,000 to meet an ex- 
traordinary expenditure of £1,058,852. Turning to tho 
apportionment of the expenditure when Indian troops were 
despatched in 1885 to Suakin, on January 17th, 1885, Lord 
Dutferin’s Government used these words: “Tho operations 
taking place in the Sudan have no eoun“xion with any Indian 
interests, and lie altogether outside the sphere of our responsi- 
bilities. Wo can look for neither advantage nor loss from 
them. The pretensions and tho aims of the leaders of tho 
rising in Africa are a matter of indifference to tho Government, 
which is iu no way interested in disputing or putting down by 
force the claims of political or religious pretenders in regions 
of the world remote from its own limits and from those of its 
neighbours.” And further : “ The disposal of Indian revenues 
for other purposes than thoso which are strictly connected with 
the legitimate needs of Indian expenditure is a matter which 
is watched with increasing concern by all sections of the 
community in this country. Wo cannot conceive a case in 
which the claims of the Indian taxpayer to entire exemption 
from all share in tho cost arc more overwhelmingly strung.” 
That despatch was issued by Lord DufVerin, a recognised 
authority on the Egyptian question, who would certainly not 
have expressed that opinion if he had considered that India 
had a substantial interest in tho Suakin operations. In 1885 
when the Government of the day decided to charge India they 
had not before them this despatch, whereas tho present Govern- 
ment were aware of the opinion of both Lord Dufferin’s and 
Lord Elgin’s Governments. Tho Secrotary of State, Lord 
Cross, informed the Government of India on February 3rd, 
1887 : “That, in the event of any occasion hereafter arising 
for the employment of Indian troops on duties not directly 
attributable to tho requirements of your Government or at 
a distance from India, no portion of the expenso should be 
charged against India without your Excellency’s concurrence.” 
The Treasury had been informed on December 21st, 1886, and 
on January 19th roplied that they ‘‘make no doubt that, 
should the occasion again arise for employing Indian troops 
outside India, the views of tho present Government of India 
and of the present Secretary of State for India in Council on 
tho quostion of the expense of Buch employment will be respect- 
fully weighod by the Imperial Government of the day.” Ho 
should not olaim that “the full assent and concurrence of the 
Government of India” were necessary. In this connexion 
he wished, to romind the House the principle laid down 
by tho Duke of Argyll was to be found in a despatoh 
of November 21th, 1870, in which tho noble duke said; 

4 4 The Government established in India is (from tho nature of 
tho case) subordinate to the Imperial Government at home. 
And no government can bo subordinate unless it is within the 
power of the superior government to order what is to be done 
or left undone, and to enforce on its officers, through the 
ordinary and constitutional means, obedience to its directions 
as to the use which they are to make of official position and 

S ower in furtherance of the policy which has been finally 
ecided upon by the advisers of the Crown.” This principle 
was further laid down in a despatoh of the noble Marquess the 
Prime Minister of the 30th May, 187G. But, on the other 
hand, if the Government of India were consulted too, and 
expressed a deliberate opinion, the responsibility of overruling 
them was very great. (Hear, hear.) The difficulties inherent 
to the Government of India were enormous. When they were 
placed in a position to act against their convictions these diffi- 
culties were increased. This matter would be discussed in the 
Governor-General’s Council. The members of Government 
would be oalled upon to justify the decision which had been 
arrived at here. But how oould they 44 defend in debate what 
they do not approve ” ! Ciroumstanoes might arise in which 
such a dilemma was inevitable ; but were those ciroumstanoes 
present in this ease ? It might bo argued that the principle 
was not very important in this case ; hut it might involve a 
large amount in another instanoe. But that argument oould 
not be used, because the Governments India, in paragraph 1£ 
of this despatch of June 30th, said: “The precedent now 
created oan only apply to loans of small bodies of troops, for.' 
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short periods, and for purposes in which India has a substan- 
tial interest.” In other words, the amount would always be 
comparatively a trifling one. The limitation points to the fact 
that some misgiving was felt about the principle. He thought 
that it would have boen infinitely more politic to not make the 
charge on this occasion, and to leave the matter open until 
Lord Welby’s Commission had issued its Report, and their 
financial relations could be placed on a simpler footing, which 
would give less scope for raising diverging issues, or until that 
Court of Arbitration had been constituted which the First Lord 
of the Treasury suggested in another place. They were promised 
reciprocity, which hitherto had not existed. India had invariably 
paid for British troops, and even if reciprocity wore guaranteed 
it was likely that India would have to pay more frequently for 
troops out of India than England for troops sent to India. Lord 
Lawrence stated in his Minutes of January ‘20 th, 1808, that: 
“India pays all her own expenses. India docs not cost 
England a shilling/' He believed that the public conscience 
had awakened in this country. Tho time had como not to 
drive hard bargains with India. Recently an excise duty had 
been imposed on tho lower counts of cotton manufactures, the 
product of Indian mills. In India they thought, rightly or 
wrongly, that tho same object might have been attained by 
freeing from import duty all lower counts. In removing the 
duty from imported yarns, tho liandloom industry was absolutely 
exempt even for the higher class of goods. Tho salt duty wjis 
2 Rs. per maund in 1882 ; and the Government of India of 
that day said that “ the tax was still very high in relation to 
the cost of production of salt.” It was now 2 -Jr Rs. per maund. 
The Army expenditure had increased from 1870-6 to 1892-3 by 
77 lakhs. Neither could they forget that the native States had 
voluntarily placed at our disposal Imperial Service Corps of a 
total strength of 17,681 men, and Gwalior and Jaipur Transport 
Corps 942 men and 1,473 animals. That represented an 
expenditure of 65 lakhs, of which Kashmir paid over 10 
lakhs. For this object tho Indian Government only spent 2 
lakhs ; and they had not forgotten how tho Kashmir troops 
distinguished themselves under Colonel Kelly at Chitral, 
and of what use the Gwalior and Jaipur Transport was to 
General Low. The Transport was ready to march within 30 
hours of the receipt of orders. Tho native troops Bent to 
Suukin wero proud, of being selected ; and he had no doubt 
that the Bombay troops would, should tho occasion arise, 
distinguish themselves as the 28th Regiment of N.I. distin- 
guished itself on tho last occasion at Suakin. (Hear, hear). 
There was no unwillingness in India to share in the fortunes 
of this great Empire. Was it worth while, for the Hako of a 
principle— even if it were admitted to have any application in 
this instance — to infringe a much more important principle, 
viz., that we should not create, needlessly, discontent in India ? 
And remember that, on this occasion, the Government repre- 
sented every section of the community in India and large 
numbers of our own countrymen. They had been told on a 
recent occasion that a vote in that House did not affect the fate 
of the Government of the day, and he hoped that their 
lordships would remember that fact when they camo to vote 
on this question. He had no doubt that, if their Lordships 
noted in regard to this matter with the same generous instinct 
which they followed in their private affairs, they would vote 
against this proposal of the Government and would thereby 
follow the noblest traditions of that House. (Hear, hear). 

The Marquess of Lansdotoe. 

The Marquess or Lans1>ownk said that he did not think 
that their lordships would be surprised that he should dosire to 
say a few words m justification of the vote which ho intended 
to give if their lordships proceeded to a division on this 
question. His connection with India was so recent, his 
sympathy with the people of India was so deep, and his know- 
ledge of the difficulties which the Government of India had to 
encounter was so intimate, and that it would be intolerable for 
him to vote for the Resolution if he believed it would occasion 
half the injustice which had been attributed to it by the 
critics of the Government. He believed that the apportion- 
ment of the expense which her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed was in itself fair and just, and he believed that Lord 
Elgin’s Government, although they had been unsuccessful in 
obtaining ail they wanted, had succeeded in obtaining at the 
hands of her Majesty’s Government the admission of certain 
priri^p fe e which, after they had been discussed and considered 


by tho two Governments, and if necessary, supplemented by 
any. machinery which might be found desirable, would place 
India for the future in au infinitely sounder position with 
regard to these controversies, than she iad over before 
occupied. (Hear, hear.) Those principles had received the 
adhesion not only of the India Office, but of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and tho Leader of the House of Commons, and 
he felt no doubt that they were quite capable of becoming the 
basis of a thoroughly satisfactory and business-like arrange- 
ment between the two Governments. What, stripped of all 
adventitious matter, was tho question before tho House? 
India had an army of 215,000 soldiers, which she maintained 
not only for the purpose of internal police but also to dofend 
her vast land frontier of somo 6,000 miles. Of that army she 
was asked to lend for use outside tho confines of India a small 
force, about 1 per cent, of tho whole, upon terms which would 
relievo her entirely of all exponse except tho ordinary cost of 
the troops, which she would iu any case have to bear. Was 
that on the face of it a flagrantly unjust arrangement? 
(Hoar, hear.) These troops when at Suakin wero less remote 
from their headquarters in India than they would be if 
employed in tho remoter parts of the Indian Empiro itself. 
Within a spaco of a month, ho believed, it, would bo possible 
to send them back to India and replace them by troops from, 
this country. Then there was tho question of time. If at the 
end of the year tho Indian troops were still required at Suakin, 
the wholo arrangement would be open to revision. IIow 
different was the case from tho case of 1886, when tho Indian 
troops wero detained at Suakin from March, 1885, to May, 1886, 
— 15 months in all, and for 12 months after hostilities had 
ended they were engaged on garrison duty in that fortress. India 
had lent these troops with alacrity. The words "were not his. 
They were those of the dissentient members of the Secretary of 
State’s Council. There was no question of risk. It was a 
question of rupees. If he believed that there was any real 
risk to India, he for oue would have been no party to putting 
pressuro upon her. The question , of risk and the question of 
money must not be mixed up. If the thing was wrong pay- 
ment would not make it right, and he submitted that there 
was no doctrine more offensive to India than that which went 
to show that tho scruples of the Power which lent the troop* 
in a case of this kind ought to be overcome by the assumption 
on tho part of the borrowing Power of the wholo liability for 
the cost. If that argument were advanced, he shonld certainly 
meet it by saying thut it was the duty of the Government to 
remove tho temptation from the leading Power by deciding 
that in no cincum stances should the Power which lent tho 
troops he pladfed in tho position of making a profit by tho 
transaction. (Hear, hear.) As to the plea of the poverty of 
India, the Government were not asking India to put her hand 
in her pocket for a single rupee ; and he felt sure the Govern- 
ment of India would desire that this matter shonld be deoided 
not upon prinoiples of generosity or charity, but on principles 
of the strictest equity and justice. (Hear, hear.) Coming to 
the question of precedents, he did not suggest that too muoh 
importance should be attached to them. They might be bad, 
and in certain cases it might be that they should he set aside ; 
hut, so far as they were applicable to the present case, the 
precedents seemed to him to make entirely m favour of the 
Government. In cases of tins kind there had always been a 
division of tbo expenso between ludifi and England, not by 
any means always on terms so favourable to India os the 
present. The noblo lord opposite suggested that as a Royal 
Commission was investigating the financial relations of the 
two countries, England might be liberal and pay their bill, 
without fuss. He should have thought that the reasonable 
thing to do was not to change the praotice pendente life, but to 
abide by the precedents. If be did not attach much im- 
portance to precedents, neither did he desire to attach too 
much importance to tho obiter dicta which had been delivered 
on the one side or the other iu Parliament. The actors in these 
controversies changed, but the parts they playod are always 
the same. The Treasury was always the Treasury. [Hear, 
hear.) The Chanoellor of the Exchequer was only the vigilant 
guardian of the public purse, as the Government of India was* 
the guardian of the interests of the Indian taxpayer. There- 
fore these utterances must be interpreted with very careful 
regard to tbe circumstances in which they were delivered. 
Without going to the remoter precedents, he would like to 
notioe what had been said with regard to those of 1882 a and 
1885. What the Government of India protested against in, 
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1882 was the payment of the whole expense of the Egyptian 
expedition, and they eventually gained their point; but he did 
not think India was very magnificently treated, for she had to be 
grateful for the payment of half a million of money which left 
her liable for the whole of the ordinary expenses of the 
troops and 60 per cent, of the extraordinary expenses. (Hear, 
hear.) Then there was the Suakin expedition of 1885. The 
Government of India at that time were undoubtedly very sore 
indeed. They had a three-fold grievance. In the first place 
they complained of the absence of reciprocity as between the 
Indian and British Governments. In the next place they 
■complained of being called upon to pay for military operations 
outside the limits of Egypt proper. In the third place they 
were indignant, and not entirely without reason, because the 
Resolution was carried in both Houses of Parliament before 
their protest had been laid upon the Table of the House. That 
indignity, at all events, the Government of India had been 
spared on the present occasion, nor was thero any intention of 
requiring them to pay the whole expense of the expedition. 
The arguments which wore advanced in 1882 and 1885 were 
directed, thoy would find, entirely to these three points ; the 
first two points had been disposed of — they admitted fully that 
there should henceforth be absolute and complete reciprocity 
between England and India in these matters. The question, 
then, that remained was that of the interest of India in the 
Sudan. It had been conceded, and he did not think it would 
be disputed, that India had a very distinct interest in Egypt 
proper, in the maintenance of the authority of the Khedive, 
and in the security of tho Canal. But it wus contended that 
the interest of India was strictly limited to tho immediate 
vicinity of tho Canal F It could not be seriously contended 
that India could regard an outbroak of fanaticism in the Sudan 
with the same indifference as that with which she would regard 
an outbreak of fanaticism in China. Would anyone be found 
to pretend that a serious reverse to the Khedive’s army would 
not shake the authority of tho Khedive in Egypt proper ? 
There could be no doubt about it. Then they were sometimes 
told that in this case wo interfered, not forsooth because India 
was interested, hut becauao we wished to do what was agree- 
able to our ally tho Government of Italy. They had been 
perfectly candid in their expressions in regard to this part of 
the case ; they had never disguised from the public the fact 
that the moment of our intervention was determined by the 
necessities of the Government of Italy, and surely it required 
no proof to show that it was for the interest of Egypt, and 
thcreforo of India, that they should extricate, as they had 
successfully extricated, our Italian allies from* the imminent 
peril of a great catastrophe the effect of which might have 
been folt far beyond the limits of Egypt itself. With reference 
to our interest in the Sudan, he would like to read to tho 
House the words of an authority whose weight would, he 
thought, be recognised by many of their lordships: “The 
Eastern Sudan is indispensable to Egypt. It u ill cost you far 
more to retain your hold upon Egypt proper if you abandon 
your bold of the Eustem Sudan to the Mahdi than what it 
would to retain your hold upon the Eastern Sudan by the aid 

of such material as oxists in the provinces Tho danger 

to be feared is not that tho Mahdi will march northward 
through Wady Haifa ; on the contrary, it iB very improbable 
that he will ever go so far north. The aanger is altogether of a 
•different nature. It arises from the influence which tlie spectacle 
of a Muhammadan power, established close to your frontiers, 
will exercise upon the population which you govern. In all the 
cities in Egypt it will be felt that what tho Mahdi has done they 
may do ; and, as he has driven out the intruder and the infidel, 

they may do the same If the whole of the Eastern 

Sudan is surrendered to the Mahdi the Arab tribes on both 

sides of the Red Sea will take fire I see it is proposed 

to fortify Wady Haifa and prepare there to resist the Mahdi’ s 
attacks. You might as well fortify against a fever. Con- 
tagion of that kind oannot be kept out by fortifications and 
garrisons. But that it is real and that it does exist will be 
denied by no one cognisant with Egypt and the East.” Those 
were the words of General Gordon immediately before his last 
departure from this country. Our policy was that of recog- 
nising the interest of India in Egypt and in all that concerned 
the stability of the Egyptian Government. Was it the case 
that in giving effect to that policy we had dealt illiberally 
with India P He should like to remind the House of a fact 
wbU* aright not be generally known. For the last twelve 
yean we had maintained in Egypt a British force varying 


between 3,000 and 8,000 men ; we had borne the whole of the 
ordinary oost of that force, and, although Egypt had under- 
taken to bear the extraordinary expense belonging to it, her 
contribution had not, he was able to say, been equivalent to 
the actual outlay. He would say nothing of the disorganisa- 
tion of our military system at home whioh had arisen from the 
detention of these troops in Egypt. For all this we had not 
charged anything at all to India on account of the Egyptian 
garrison, and he would take upon himself to say that if a strict 
profit and loss account were opened as between this country 
and India on account of the occupation of Egypt it would be 
found that the Government of India had been by no means 
hardly or illiberally dealt with. (Hear, hear.) It was not 
infrequently urged that they were treating India in this 
matter much more hardly than thoy would venture to treat 
any of our own colonies. He knew that tho colonial analogy 
was a somewhat doubtful one, because evor since 1870 our 
policy had been to concentrate our troops in this country and 
to leave in the colonies only Buoh forces as were requisite for 
the defence of our coaling stations and naval bases. On the 
other hand, in the caso of India it was no exaggeration to say 
that our whole military system was based upon the require- 
ments of India. They had altered, in 1881 he believed, tho 
distribution of the soldiers’ service, as between service with tho 
Colours and service in the Reservo, for the express purpose of 
suiting the convenience of India. Tho result was that tho men 
serving in this country wore younger, and that tho number of 
men entering tho Reserve had been smaller than they other- 
wise would have been. The colonial analogy was, therefore, 
not entirely on all fours with tho case of India. If Imperial 
troops were lent to a colony the War Office invariably claimed 
tho extra cost, the whole or part of it, but thoy made no claim 
for the ordinary pay and allowances of the force. Tho Ashanti 
expedition was a case in point — tho Gold Coast bore the coat, 
but not the ordinary cost of tho troops employed. Where one 
oniony lent troops to another tho lending colony always bore 
the ordinary cost of the troops whioh were lent. Then there 
was the case which had been referred to of New South Wales, 
which lent a contingent for service in tho Suakin operations 
of 1885, and cheerfully and readily bore the whole cost of that 
contingent. (Cheers.) It seemed to him that these facts went 
to show that they were requiring India to do what tho mother 
country did if she was lending troops to a colony, what the 
colonies did if they were londing troops to tho mother country, 
and what ono colony did if it lent troops to another colony. 
Ho had a very strong hope that when the despatch of the 
Secretary of State for India had been considered in that country 
it would be found that the Secretary of State had placed the 
position of India upon a very much sounder basis than it had 
ever occupied before. India had had some hard bargains, and 
she had not entirely forgotten them. He had a very sincero 
hope that we should frequently see native troops taking the 
field by the side of our own soldiers : ho bolieved that this 
would be good for the troops of India and for our own troops ; 
and when those occasions arose he wa 4 honestly convinced that • 
it would be found that tho Indian Government had been 
successful in securing terms which, possibly amplified and 
developed, would form the basis of an arrangement between 
the two Governments, founded upon common sense and equity, 
and one which could be adopted by both Governments without 
the slightest discredit or loss of dignity. (Choers.) 

Loud Kimberley. 

The Eabl or Kimberley said he had very naturally been 
referred to in the course of the debate, because, as Secretary of 
State for India in 1885, he undoubtedly supplied one precedent 
which had an important bearing on the question before the 
House. And, before he made any general remarks on the 
matter, he should like to say a word or two as to what really 
happened in 1885, because the noble marquess a little mil- 
understood it. The noble marquess seemed to think that the 
Government of India at that time suffered a certain amount of 
indignity by not being consulted. But the fact was that when 
it was decided that troops should go to Suakin he telegraphed 
the intention of her Majesty’s Government to the Government 
of India. It seemed to him now, as then, that there was no 
ambiguity in the statement he telegraphed to the Government 
of India- as to the ordinary expenses being borne by the 
revenues of India. If the Government of India had a doubt 
in the matter, why did they not telegraph to him to enqttix* 
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- what was the precise meaning of his telegram, and also to 

- inform him, when they had learnt that precise meaning, that 

- they desired to lay a protest before him P If the Government 
* of India had taken that course there was not the slightest 

doubt that he should have waited until that protest had been 
laid before him ; but it was dear that, having reoeived no 
remonstrance from them after they had been told what was 
about to be done, he thought he was quite justified in going to 
Parliament and saying that he had recoived no opposition 
from that Government. He regretted that things took place 
as they did, because it would have been very much better that 
he should have had the opinion of the Government of India 
before him, especially as he gave them by his telegram every 
opportunity of laying their case, if they so desired, before tho 
Government of the day. His personal position might be said 
to be somewhat difficult after that precedent, but ho freely 
admitted that on that occasion the Government took the course 
which had boon taken by the present Government ; and he also 
admitted that he usod at that time the expression whieh had 
been quoted, that he considered the war in the Sudan had 
arisen out of our occupation of Egypt. One noble lord who 
had spoken had said that it was not always very wise to bo 
governed by precedents, because there might be bail precedents, 
and he was inclined to confess that the precedent ho had sot 
up was not a good precedent. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
He was froo to admit that a good deal had happened Bince 
then, and that his views at present were certainly not precisely 
those held by the Government of whieh he was a member and 
by himself in those days. lie was now very decidedly of 
opinion, after an experience of ten years, during which the 
safety 0 f Egypt had never been in danger, that the expedition 
in the Sudan on which tho Government had embarked was 
unnecessary, dangerous, and likely to lead to very unfortunate 
results. Ear from believing that it was likely to ho beneficial 
to Egypt, his opinion was that it was likoly to be extremely 
injurious, and on that ground ho thought it extremely natural 
that anyone connected with the Government of India should 
demur to spending Indian money on the enterprise. He noted 
that the Prime Minister made a remark the other day which 
seemed to place the present enterprise upon rather a different 
gTound than that of the safety of Egypt, for he said that we 
were morally bound, as far as possible, to see that Egypt was 
not in a worse position, as regarded her possession of territory, 
than she was when we intervened in 1885, and when the 
Government of Egypt was advised to withdraw from the Sudan. 
Now that was not precisely the samo consideration as the 
safety of Egypt, and when lie heard Sir Alfred Milner quoted 
as an authority he could not help wishing that they could have 
the opinion of a far higher authority. (Hear, hear.) Their 
advisor in 1885 was not Sir Alfred Milner, but Lord Cromer, 
whoso views he had had an opportunity of ascertaining from 
frequent discussion of the subject. No man had studied tho 
subjeot deeper, or was more capable than Lord Cromer of 
taking a fair,, an unprejudiced, and calm view of the matter, 
and ho was very curious to know what advice Lord Cromer 
gave to the Government in regard to tho present expedition. 
(Hear, hear). But there was a far more important point for 
consideration than the opinions of any former Secretary of 
State in this delioate matter between tho Imperial Government 
and tho Government of India. The Undor Secretary for India 
seemed to think that the matter would be solved by tho 
principles laid down by th*'- present Secretary of State in tho 
Despatch published, in the Papers before the House. Ho was 

f lad to admit that Mb thought both the tone in which that 
despatch was couohed and the nature of tho proposals sub- 
mitted, would tend to advance the solution of tne matter. 
Bnt he doubted whether, after all, the really practical 
difficulty would bo thus met, for the Secretary of State used 
the words on which everything depended If tho circum- 
stances are such that the Government of India supplying the 
troops has a distinct and spocial interest in the matter at 
stake.” The whole difficulty was how they were going to 
decide that point. On what principles were they to decide 
that India had a distinct and speoial interest ? Who was to 
deoideP (Hear, hear). The Government of India not 
unnaturally winced under the decisions of the Government at 
home. They had strong opinions and they naturally formed 
those opinions with reference to Indian opinion, and he did not 
in the least oomplain that they sought to place their views 
before the Home Government strongly in the interests of the 
IyiaUpi taxpayer. But he agreed with the declaration that the 


ultimate derision, in this as in other matters, could not be 
removed from the Government and the Parliament of this 
ccrontry. It was a question of discretion in the application of 
a principle from which we could not swerve. The Imperial 
power was here, and it must remain here. But it was a power 
that must be used with the utmost circumspection ana the 
greatest tenderness towards the opinion of the Government of 
India, because it was a power which was naturally somewhat 
invidious though necessary. India was not in the position of 
a colony with what was called a responsible Government ; it 
was essentially a dependency, thougn one so great and with 
interests so important that the utmost care should be taken 
never to press the exercise of our supremacy, oxcept in cases 
where it was really necessary, and whero we were convinced 
that wo were not raising in India a feeling altogether dispro- 
portionate to the advantage wo might gain by insisting on our 
position. (Hear, hear). That was really the gist of the matter, 
and what he complained of was that in the present case the 
Government, for the sake of a principle, with which he agreed, 
had pressed very far a small matter in regard to which Indian 
opinion whs very strong. He thought that in this case it was 
much to be lamented that her Majesty’s Government, after 
receiving the protest they did from the Government of India, 
did not, while maintaining generally the principle involved, 
ma 1 e some concession to them. In all these matters they 
wanted a hearty concurrence, so that no controversy might be 
raised in these matters between England and India. He 
agreed witli tho famous saying of tho noble Marquess that 
India was not to be regarded as a barrack from which we might 
continually draw troops. We had a right to look to the 
Government of India for assistance in a time of great difficulty, 
but he thought it would be very unwise if we got too much, 
into the habit of looking upon the Indian Army as a source of 
strength upon which we could lightly draw. The reasons 
were obvious. The army was not beyond the requirements of 
India, for, though happily there was great tranquility in 
India, and great loyalty among her native Princes, yet it 
was always possible that some sudden Btorm might arise, 
and it had been a maxim, therefore, that the Indian 
army should always bo in a condition to take the field at 
a moment’s notice. For that reason wo ought only in case 
of groat necessity to draw troops from India. (Hear, hear). 
He held that if there was any place in tho world in which 
India had un interest it was Egypt. (Hear, hear.) It was 
not necessary to make a careful creditor and debtor calcula- 
tion and thus try to lay down the precise fraction of interest in 
Egypt whiol^ should belong to India and which should belong 
to the homo country. It was sufficient, he thought, to lay 
down the general proposition that tho way to India lay 
through the Mediterranean and Egypt, always, of courso, 
assuming that it was to the interest of liHia that the 
connection with this country should be maintained. Assuming 
that lie did not see how it, was possible not to admit that, as 
regarded Egypt proper, India had such an interest in Egypt 
that it was reasonable she should pay something. But he had 
always thought that in these matters they should, if poBsiblo, 
avoid controversies which had to he carried on in public. 
There was nothing more likely to injure the connection 
between tho Government of India and the home Government 
than controversies, sometimes partaking almost of an angry 
character. Tho very business of the Viceroy and of the 
Secretary of State was as far as possible to so arrange 
matters that they should never come to a point where there 
was to be a point of difference which was to be displayed at 
all. That was the secret of the just and wise government of 
India. Quite apart from any political or Party feeling, ho 
regretted that a matter of this kind should come before 
Parliament. Looking at the matter all round, considering the 
smallness of the amount in dispute, considering the fact that 
there were divergent opinions as to the proprietary of the 
expedition to the Sudan, considering the strong opinion of the 1 
Government of India, and, lastly, considering that Lord Gross 
had wisely given an extension of a sort of grcwi-representative 
institutions to the Couuoils in India which increased the* 
necessity for greater caution in this matter, he regretted that 
this controversy should have arisen. 

Lobd Northbbook. 

The EiBL or Nobthbboox said he had heard his noble friend 
make many speeches in this House, but he had never heard a 
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speech of his in which his power of dehate and his adroitness 
in dealing with questions had been more conspicuously shown 
than in the speech just delivered. The point nis noble friend 
had to explain was how it came to pass that, while he as 
Secretary of State for India had in circumstances almost 
precisely similar taken exaotly the same course which her 
Majesty’s Government had now taken, he was a party to the 
•opposition to the vote which their lordships were now asked to 
pass; but hardly any words of his speech were devoted to 
answering that question. The noble earl talked about looking 
at the matter ull round, but it seemed to him his noble friend’s 
views depended upon the side of the House on which he sat. 
He did not think the House fully appreciated the position of 
his noblo friend. Near his noble friend sat Lord Rosebory and 
the Marquess of Ripon. Ho presumed they were all going to 
vote against the resolution. (The Earl of Rosebery : “ Hear, 
hear.”) After the melancholy death of General Gordon, and 
when the Government had decided to advance to Khartum, 
Indian troops were, in pursuance of a resolution passed by 
both Houses, sent to Suakin. But on May 15, in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of India, the Government gave 
up altogether the expedition to the Sudan, but they continued 
for a year to keep the Indian troops at Suakin. Ho maintained 
that when the expedition was given up the necessity for the 
Indian troops ceased to exist. The Government of India took 
that view, and at the beginning of 1886 they wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, of which his noblo friend was a 
member 

The Earl of Kimberley said tlie Government of India 
addressed their letter to Lord Randolph Churchill, who was 
then Secretary of State. 

The Earl of Northbrook said the letter was addressed to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, but it was answered by the noble 
earl. (The Earl of Kimberley : “Yes.”) The Government of 
India contended that, as the original intention of the expedi- 
tion was given up, it was only fair that the whole of the 
expenses of the troops, who merely formed the garrison at 
Suakin, should fall on the British Government. His noble 
friend did not attempt to answer that argument ; ho only said 
•he did not think it was a good thing to make application to the 
Treasury. Where was tho consistency of his noble friend in 
going into the lobby against this resolution? (Hear, hear.) 
He personally did not think tho Government had acted wisely 
in putting this small charge upon tho Government of India — 
(Opposition cheers) — hut having been a party to a similar 
course in the past, he could not go into the lobby against the 
Government. He welcomed the proposals made the Secretary 

of State in his last despatch respecting the principles upon 
which the future military charges should bo arranged. 
The principle of reciprocity bad boen laid down in tlie des- 
patch, it had been accepted by the Government. It was a 
principle for which tho Indian Government had always con- 
tended, and he thought the concession of the principle would 
give great satisfaction to tho Indian Government and in India 
generally. It was, however, still left in doubt who was to 
settle whether there were or were not special interests on one 
side or the other. If that was left open they would have 
precisely the same controversies in the future that they now 
had, and no good would be done by the proposal of tho 
Secretary of State. (Hoar, hoar.) He had gathered that the 
Government intended to take precautions that the “proposals 
should not remain a dead letter.” Tho proposal of Lord Cross 
with regard to the employment of Indian troops was that the 
expenses should not be charged upon India without the consent 
of the Government of India. He presumed if that proposal 
was attached to the proposal of the Secretary of State for India 
there would be some arrangement that tne Government of 
•Great Britain should say what were British interests and that 
the Government of India should say what were Indian interests. 
'That would be fair to both parties, and he did not see that 
there would be any danger in it. Ho regretted that Lord 
Kimberley had expressed dissent from the liberal view of Lord 
Cross : and he still more regretted it as Sir Henry Fowler, in 
the other House, had expressed entire concurrence in the 
■opinion of Lord Cross. Mr. Balfour made another suggestion 
whioh was well worthy of consideration ; he suggested whether 
the time had not arrived when they might with advantage to 
India and to England constitute some kind of tribunal of 
arbitration for the determination of this class of question — 
some tribunal in which the interests of Great Britain and 
India alike would he equally represented. If the Government 


were to make a declaration that it was their intention in con- 
nection with the Government of India to make some arrange- 
ment of that kind it would go, he ventured to say, a great way 
to counteract — he believed entirely counteract— -any ill-feeling 
which had been raised in India about the miserable contention 
as to £30,000 for the troops at Suakin. He ventured to 
submit that for the consideration of her Majesty’s Government. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Duke of Argyll. 

The Duke of Argyll said no member of the House bad bad 
a harder and atiffor battle to fight on behalf of tho Indian 
Treasury than himself, for it so happened that his tenure of 
the office coincided with tho great organisation of the English 
Army effected by Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Lowe. At that time 
the principle was taken up that, as at least one-third of the 
Army was kept up for the sake of India, India ought to hear 
one-third of tho whole charges, home charges included. He 
had a fierce battle to defend the Indian Government from that 
now doctrine which was pressed with great plausibility. He 
resisted it to the death, and with the assistance of Mr. Gladstone 
and other members of the Government, that erroneous and 
dangerous principle was negatived, and it had been negatived 
ever since. He believed that the principles distinctly ex- 
pressed in the Despatch would place the Government of India 
in a better position than it ever before occupied. The charge 
was a just and a fair charge, and he could not help saying that 
he viewed with great satisfaction the change in the public 
mind on the whole of this question. It was not merely that 
the opinion of the Government had changed; the sentiments 
of the public had changed. At one time to which he rof erred 
there was no Party in the House of Commons to defend the 
Government of India from the attacks made on it. It was 
evident that the real objections raised on tho other Hide of the 
House were to the operations on the Nile. (Hear, hear.) They 
denied that the Sudan advance could bo brought within the 
category of measures for the defence of the Indian Empire. 
He must frankly confess that he looked upon tho expedition 
with immense satisfaction. (Cheers.) Egypt would not he 
Egypt until the valley of t’>o Nile was cleared of savages and 
her commerce thrown open to Europe. (Hear, hear.) So far 
therefore from feeling that Indian interests were specially 
injured in this case, he held, on the contrary, that India was 
honoured in having a part of those great operations which he 
trusted would bring within the boundary of civilisation those 
vast territories which wero now desolated by the Mahdi. 
(Cheers.) 

Lord Stanley of Alder ley. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley called the attention of tho House 
to a speech delivered on February 1 3th. 1893, by the Marquess 
of Salisbury, in which he said — “ All these aro ways of saving 
the English Estimates, which no doubt might soem vory smart 
and very ingenious to those persons who arrange tho figures at 
the English Treasury, but would not be so satisfactory on the 
other side of the water. You must not measure a financial 
injury by the number of thousand pounds involved. If people 
feel that their money is being taken from them, it matters 
very little whether it figures as thousands or tens of thousands. 
I regret the arrangement very muoh ; I cannot see any reason 
for it.” 

Lord Welby. 

Lord "Welby said he was disappointed with the speeoh of 
the noble marquoss, bocause he recollected a speech whioh had 
been delivered by him some two years ago, in which, referring 
to the extent of the Indian cotton duties, be spoke of the 
danger England incurred of losing tho favour of India. The 
noble marquess then addressed a general warning to their 
lordships, and said that it was idle to conceal from themselves 
that many causes were at work which should make them pause 
before they did anything to shake the confidence of the people 
of India in the absolute disinterestedness of our rule. (Hear, 
hear.) That speech had converted him, in a measure, from 
those opinions in which he had been trained. He was trained 
from his youth in the strongest Treasury traditions ; he was 
taught that their master was the British taxpayer, and that 
their first duty was to do everything to make his burden light. 
But was there not some reason for arguing that they might be 
buying gold too dear, even if the Government established the 
soundness of the principles for whioh it oontended. One 
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partner sent troops in aid of the other partner, charging only 
those additional expenses which would not bo incurred if the 
troops remained at Dome— he believed that was the condition 
which had been generally observed. But he was aware that 
the Indian Government maintained that on certain occasions it 
had^not been obsorved, one great occasion being that of the 
Indian Mutiny, when the whole cost of the English troops 
which India borrowed was thrown on the Indian Exchequer. 
He thought they must admit that high authority both in India 
and England had pronounced against there being such an 
interest as had been suggested, and it was very seldom that 
there hod been such a general agreement, not only among 
experts, but in the press, and even in the press which 
supported the Government. 

liord Rosebery : Hear, hear. 

Lord Welby : The Government were not carrying out those 
wise maxims which the noble marquess used in the specoh 
which ho had referred to. 

The Marquess of Lansdownb said that speech was delivered 
against a proposal to deprive the Government of India of a 
part of its revenues and forco it to resort to taxation. The 
present proposal did not touch the revenues and would not 
require the Government of India to resort to one farthing of 
taxation. (Cheers.) 

Lord Welby said he quite agreed that that was so, but he 
thought the remarks of tho noble marquess were applicable in 
view of the stress he laid on the necessity of showing to the 
people of Inuia that the Government at home acted in all 
respects where India was concerned with the utmost disinterest- 
edness. He was the last person in the world to regard this 
sum as a light one. It was true that the Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer only reserved for himself a modest surplus, but that 
was very considerably in advance of the sum about which they 
were now speaking. 

Lord Salisbury. 

The Marquess of Salisbury : I have been much struck 
with the fate which lias pursued noble lords opposite. In two 
instances of lato they have been compelled to repeat tho part 
of Balaam— they had been brought here to curse but they 
have remainod to bless. (Hear, hear, and laughter). The 
matter before the House appears to me to be one to be deter- 
mined, not according to sentiment or to feeling, but according 
to strict justice. 1 join most heartily in everything that has 
been said by noble lords opposite as to the necessity of convinc- 
ing the multitudes of India of our sense of justice, and of our 
desire to do them justice and to respeet their interests and 
their rights. But 1 have an equal feeling of respect for the 
interests and the rights of British taxpayers, and 1 do not think 
that the danger of neglecting tho interests and the rights of 
the latter, and compelling them to pay that which in justioe 
they are not bound to pay, is altogether inferior to the danger 
which the noble lord opposite has dwelt upon so earnestly as 
likely to arise from neglecting tho interests and rights of the 
taxpayers of India. We admit that the sum involved in this 
question is a small one, which of itself would bo of but small 
importance, but the payment of that sum involves a principle 
of great interest to the British taxpayer, and our experience of 
what occurred in Lancashire last year has shown us that, where 
there is a sense of injustice entertained by the British consti- 
tuencies, questions of policy will not prevent them from striking 
a blow in favour of their own view of what is just. Our duty 
in this matter, therefore/ is to observe the most careful and 
complete justice. The noble lord who has just sat down has 
dwelt upou the importance of not keeping to a principle if the 
sum involved by it is a small one. If the noble lord had acted 
upon that principle when ho was at tho Treasury 1 can scarcely 
say how much of his well-known activity iu that department 
would have survived! (Hear, hear, ana laughter). Howevor, 
I do nut believe that the finance of a great Empire, or even of 
a small concern 4 , can be conducted on the principle that where 
the sum involved is but small every oiaim against it must be 
admitted. (Hear, hoar). This^uestion has been so thoroughly 
discussed, and the present is* sued an inconvenient time for 
discussing it, that I shall not enter very far iuto the matter, 
but 1 wish to ask your Lordships to consider what the real 
point at issue is. 1 have heard a great deal about the Sudan 
expeuition, and I am quite prepared to defend the action of 
tho Government in respeot to it, because I believe that it will 
be of great benefit to Egypt and to India. But in moving the 


Indian troops wo were not aotuatod by a desire to send them 
there for tho purpose of their taking part in that expedition- 
in fact, not a single Indian solder has been sent to tho valley 
of the Nile. The object which we had in view in moving the 
Indian troops was tho defence of Suakin, and if that place had 
not been defended at the expense of the Indian taxpayer it 
must have been defended at the expense of tho British 
taxpayer. It is true that at the time of the Sudan expedition 
was first contemplated I received a communication from 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey to defend Suakin if 
we found it necessary to leave that plaoe during the con- 
tinuance of the expedition ; but that offer I then declined. I 
am almost now inclined to regret that we did not accept the 
offer, because had we done so the arguments we should have 
had to mako use of in defending our position might have been 
of a less difficult character. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) The 
question, however, beforo us is this— Is the Indian or the 
British taxpayer to defend Suakin and to prevent it from being 
taken possession of by some other Power? In our opinion, 
tho whole of the southern littoral of tho Red Sea is of interest 
to India. It is true that a portion of that littoral is at present 
held by Italy ; but, speaking of that territory as matters stood 
a few years ago, the whole of the southern littoral of the 
Red Sea depondod upon Egypt for its defence. Can it he 
said in suoh circumstances that India has no interest in the 
southern shoros of the Red Sea or of the Gulf of Aden, whioh, 
in a political sense, are meroly continuations of the Suez 
Canal. If the Suez Canal, the Rod Sea, or the Gulf of Aden 
fell into the hands of another Power it would bo India, and 
not England, that would suffer the most, because the former 
would bo deprived of her military supplies. Even the present 
arrangements with regard to the shore of the Rod Sea shows 
clearly which part of the Empire has the greatest interest in 
that line of communication betwoon this country and India. 
Aden is situated at the very mouth of the Red Sea, and the 
defence of Aden is paid for, not by the taxpayers of this 
country— it is entirely in the hands of India. This shows 
what an interest India has in tho southern littoral of tho 
Red Sea. I need scarcely refer to the precedents of 1801, 
1876, 1882, or 1885, when expeditions were sent to the shores 
of tho Red Sea, and when the ordinary expenses of tho Indiau 
troops omployed in them, and generally something more, were 
charged to the Indian Treasury. Therefore, in tho present cir- 
cumstances, we might justly have called upon India to contribute 
something towards the preservation of her communications 
through the Jjt-ed Soa. But we have called upon her for no 
contribution aPall ; all that we have dono has been to ask her 
not to make monoy out of our request for the loan of a portion 
of her troops. If you refuso this vote the only result will be 
that the accounts of the revenue for India next year will show 
so much money gained by lending Indian troops to this 
country. (Hear, hoar.) There is nothing that has ooourred 
in the course of this Debate with which I more sympathise 
than tho regret whioh has been expressed that this matter 
should ha vo been made tho subject of Parliamentary discussion 
and of party sophistry and ingenuity. It appears likely that 
such a discussion may do some little harm. It is not a very 
admirable thing— and, indeed, there is something rather 
squalid in the fact— that there should be a contest between the 
two parts of the Empire as to what share each should bear in 
the expensos of its defence. (Hear, hear.) Moreover, suoh a 
discussion must lead to the inevitable injury which, as the 
noble earl opposite has pointed out, must result from dis- 
closing Departmental communications, which are not always 
couched in a judicial tone. I do not think that that injury 
will be avoided by flinging aside all questions of financial 
economy on the grouud that tho sum asked for is a small one, 
and, therefore, no matter what the principle involved may bo, 
the claim ought to be acceded to. I do not think that that 
would be a wiso way of avoiding the difficulty, or that iu the 
long run it would even be for tho benefit of India. (Hear, 
hear.) Wo must try to adopt some way by which these dis- 
cussions may be avoided in the future. I havo no doubt that 
Parliament will bo able to fix upon , Bomo principle by which 
these contributions by tho different parts of the Empire will be 
regulated. In this view tho Government havo adopted an 
absolutely stationary attitudo with regurd to this subject. We 
have had regard to precedent, and we have adhered entirely to 
the position which our predecessors ocoupied in connection 
with this question* The whole subject is under investigation 
by a Royal Commission, who, It may be hoped, will furnish 
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suggestions for regulations to whioh tho Grover nment of the 
day may Ho able to conform without any fear that the steps 
which they may think necessary for the defenoe of the Empire 
will he made the subject of disoussions whioh may be injurious 
to the interests of that Empire. (Hear, hear ) I do not 
know wheth »r I am out of order in referring to such matters 
on the present occasion, but I hope that I may be allowed to 
say that ea»*ly in the present year I was so impressed in favour 
•of such a course being adopted that 1 laid before my colleagues 
a proposul for the appointment of a tribunal which should be 
so impartially composed as to obtuin the confidence of the 
taxpayers of both England and India, which should consider 
the relative interests and rights of the two portions of the 
Empire ; but when we came to consider tho details of tho 
proposal we came to the conclusion that we could not carry 
such a scheme into effect until the Royal Commission had 
made thoir Report. I much regret that it was necessary to 
postpone the consideration of such a proposal, because I am 
satisfied that if it were canted into effect wo should have 
reached a solution of the difficulty which would operate in a 
far better manner than the present system does, and would 
enable us in many ways to show our sympathy and gen- 
erosity to our Indian fellow-subjects. (Cheers.) But. my 
Lords, the issue before you to-night is not even that. If you 
resolvo that the money shall not be granted, after the House 
of Commons has como to an exactly opposite decision, 
obviously the first principles of the whole question will bo in 
a state of the greatest confusion. It will add enormously to 
the difficulty of arriving at maxims and rules in which we 
may all agree, and make it far more difficult to prevent in the 
future the occurrence of these unpleasant discussions. I 
earnestly hope that your Lordships will follow tho precedents 
uniformly set and vote for this Resolution, and so enable us 
with as little loss of time as possible to place the matter upon 
a footing which shall avoid the chances of any difference nr 
any distrust, on a question which is comparatively small, 
arising between the peoples of these two great parts of the 
Empire. 

Lord Rosebery. 

Tho Earl of Roskbeby : My Lords, I have been much too 
long a member of this House to engage your attention for 
more than a minute or two at the witching hour at which we 
have arrived ; and certainly I have no wish to introduce any 
controversial matter more than is necessary into the debate 
which I think must have been singularly Ratisfj|ctory to tho 
members and supporters of this House. I do not recollect 
having ever heard a debate in which so statesmanlike a view had 
been taken of the responsibilities of public men in addressing 
themselves to a grave and delicate question than has been tho 
case to-night. Personalities have been happily and con- 
spicuously absent. I do not even deprecate the noble earl’s 
allusion to the singular tenderness of his own conscience as 
compared with those of others. (Laughter.) "Wo remember 
the old story of the Pharisee and the publican, and we are 
not particularly surprised to pee that line of argument con- 
tinued to the present day. (Laughter.) The noble marquess 
who has just sat down has, as is not unusual with him, 
suppliod a totally new explanation of the policy which a united 
Government is pursuing. We have never heard before, in any 
speech or any public document, of tho necessity of garrisoning 
Suakin. I look in vain in the despatch of the Secretary of 
State. I do not think I heard every word of the speech of the 
noble earl the Under Secretary this evening, but I do not 
recollect that that argument occurred in it, and I am quite sure 
it did not occur in the speech of the noble marquess the 
Secretary of State for War. Tho noble marquess has an 
agreeable way of springing those agreeable surprises on us, 
and I am one of the last to complain, because I think it adds 
largely to the interest and excitement of the debates in this 
House. (Laughter.) But when I am asked by the noble 
marquess as to who it is that should be responsible for the 
garrisoning of Suakin, and when I am told that this call for 
the Indian troops has really nothing to do with any attack on 
the Dervishes 

The Marquess or Salisbury ; I did not say that. I said it 
had very little to do with it. 

The Earl or Robbbebt : Very well ; very little to do with 
it. The primary object was the garrisoning of Suakin. I 
am quite willing to take that; but when I am told that, I have 
to a6k myself how was it that the garrison had been depleted. 


What has occurred to empty the garrison of Suakin ? And I 
am compelled to answer the question in this way— that the 
troops were required for a march against the Dervishes, and 
for that reason troops were summoned from India. Surely the 
noble Marquess does not greatly help his case by starting this 
new theory of the garrisoning of Suakin, which, after all, is 
exactly the same explanation m different words as we have had 
before. (Hear, hear). That, after all is the main gist of the 
matter. The noble lord who represents ihe Treasury, and in 
so agreeable and competent a way— (laughter) — told us with 
absolute truth that the gist of the matter lies in this — has tho 
Indian Empire any interest in the expedition you are conducting 
in the Sudan ? (Hear, hear). The noble Marquess says they 
must fill up the gap caused at Suakin. The two propositions 
come to exactl. the same thing, and we who are interested in 
this matter, and who are anxious to deal justice to India in 
spite of the many precedents which have been quoted — and I 
think too much stress has been laid upon them —have to ask 
ourselves, what is the interest of India in the crushing of the 
Khalifa? We have hoard a great deal about the security of 
the Suez Canal. We were told that tho Suez Canal was the 
route to India, and that India had a direct interest in its 
preservation. But what we do not hear from any of the 
numerous speeches made on behalf of tho Government is this — 
in what way the existence of the Khalifa or of the Dervishes 
menaces directly or indirectly, tho socuri y of the Suez Canal. 
(Hear, hear). I am quite roady to admit that India has a 
certain interest in Egypt If you are going to press that 
argument it will take you a great deul too far. I f you ask mo 
in what foreign questions India has an interest and how far 
India represents our interest in a great many external questions, 
you will bo led into a scale of contemplated expenditure on. 
the part of India from which I think even the preHont Govern- 
ment would shrink. (Hear, hear). It would not be difficult 
to prove that all our Mediterranean interests are in the main 
connected with Inc ia. I cannot deny the direct force of tho 
reasoning that would mako it so, because if you had no Indian 
Empire you might get out of the Mediterranean altogether ; 
but 1 should be astonished if tho noble marquess, carrying out 
this principle to its logical conclusion, were to bring beforo 
Parlia i ent a proposal for settling the expenses of the occupa- 
tion of Gibraltar, and of Malta, and of the Mediterranean 
fleet on tho revenues of India. Though they are vast, they 
are interests you can logically connect with India; but I 
defy anybody to connect this expedition against tho Dervishes 
with the interests of Tndia. (Cheers). If it were to 
crush a Muhammadan pretender on the frontier of Afghan- 
istan, or in that region with which 1 am so painfully 
familiar, tho Pamirs, I can imagine going to great risk and expense 
to put down a false prophet of tljat description. But the 
difficulty with this false pr- phet is to get at him — (laughter) — 
to find him, to penetrate the almost impenetrable deserts 
which surround him — deserts which havo no connection, direct 
or indirect with India. (Hear, hear.) One speaker, I think 
it was the Under Secretary, quoted General Gordon as bearing 
on this point. I would advise him not to quoto too much from 
General Gordon with regard to the Sudan. I have not all his 
works at my hand, but I remember a very powerful and 
vehement passage in which he speaks of the Sudan as the 
most absolutely valueless possession that any country could 
possess ; that it was useless to any human being, and fatal to 
any Power that bold it. I say, then, that I do not believe 
that you can prove by any process of logic, or by any process 
of sophistry, that India has the slightest interest in this 
expedition. (Hear, hear.) The noble marquess says we use 
strong language with regard to this proposition, and he warns 
us against disregarding the interests of the British taxpayer in 
this matter. Why, when you are flinging the money of the 
British taxpayer out of the window by handfuls— (hear, hear, 
and laughter)— do you suddeuly discovor reasons to justify the 
pilfering from India of thi« paltry £35,000 ? (Cheers.) It is 
not we who use strong language. It is your own papers who 
use strong language— (laughter) — The Times, the standard, 
the whole of the provincial Conservative press ; and I think, if 
I can rack my memofy so far, it is only in the faithful Daily 
Tcleuraph that you can still find a supporter of vour policy. 
(Hear, hear.) I do not know where you will find the intere&s 
of the taxpayer represented. If you go to Lancashire— I 
should not be particularly afraid to faoe the verdict of Lanca- 
shire. What I say is, you are speaking of a thing you cannot 
ascertain. You are pretending— for I am sorry to say it is * 
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pretenoe — to be consulting the interests of the British tax- 

E in this operation, and in doing it yon disregard the 
pies of Imperial policy, which the British taxpayer grasps 
se they are simple, and which he will not disregard or for- 
get. (Hear, hear.) The British taxpayer knows, if you do not 
know, that in questions where tho Government of India unani- 
mously differ from us on a principle of liability, though we 
need not go tho full length of the declaration of the noble 
viscount, which has made so great a difference in our relations 
with India, and to an enormous degree affects the value of the 
precedents which have been cited— though we need not go to 
the full length of that declaration, the British taxpayer knows, 
and we know, that in these questions of liability with India 
we owe it to our own honour and our own dignity to show a 
singular tenderness for the interests of India when we are 
judges, and judges in a case to which we are parties. (Cheers.) 
I shall not detain the House another moment. I will only say 
that I never with more satisfaction in my life gave a vote 
against a motion than I give a vote against the Resolution of 


the noble earl to-night. (Cheers.) 

The House divided : — 

Contents . . . . . . . . . • 02 

Not-contents 40 

Majority for the Resolution . . . . 52 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

Anglo-Indian and Eurasian Regiments. — Petition of the 
Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associations, for formation ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


Nushki and Ch&geh, on the recently demarcated Beluoh- 
Afghan line of our extreme sphere of influence. 

Lord George Hamilton : So far as I am aware, neither of 
the projects referred to by the hon. member is under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India, nor has any oom- 
munioation on the subject been made to the Amir. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Sir William Wedderburn asked the First Lord of tho 
Treasury, whether ho would state what arrangements were 
being made to bring on the Indian Budget at a date when 
Indian matters could be properly discussed : 

And, whether ho would provide one day for general debate 
on Indian affairs on the Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, and one day for the discussion of the East India 
Accounts in Committee. 

Mr. Balfour said he could not hold out any hope of being 
able to give more time than in previous years for the discussion 
of the Indian Bud got. If the House would help the Govern- 
ment in their dosiro to facilitate business he hoped the dis- 
cussion would not be thrown so late as had unfortunately been 
tho case in some recent years. 

Sir W. Wedderburn reminded tho right hon. gentleman 
that the late Secretary of State (Sir II. Fowler) had intimated 
his intention of defending his action in regard to the cotton 
duties, and of criticising the action of tho Government on the 
subject, and that this discussion would probably occupy tho 
greater part of one night. 

Mr. Balfour : I havo not heard of that. 


July 17 th, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


COOPER’S HILL COLLEGE. 

Mr. Biiownaogree asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether there was shortly to he a vacancy in the post of the 
President of tho Royal Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill ; 
and, if so, whether, in appointing a successor, the claims of 
eminent civil engineers to fill the post would bo favourably 
considered, as the college was an institution for the education 
of civil engineers. 

Lord Groroe Hamilton : There will bo a vacancy next 
September in the post of President of Cooper’s Hill College. 
The claims of all classes of officers, qualified to succeed to tho 
vacancy havo received full consideration and an appointment 
will, I hope, be shortly announced. 

MEDAL FOR SERVICE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Captain Bowles asked the Under Foreign Secretary what 
steps had been taken by her Majesty’s Government for recog- 
nising and adequately rewarding tho distinguished services ot 
those officers and men recently employed under Sir H . H. 
Johnstone, K.C.B., in tho successful expeditions against tho 
slave dealers in the British protectorate in Central Africa. 

Mr. Cuezon replied that the issue of the Central African 
T npdnl had been sanctioned to the oftUiers and men engaged in 
the operations from 1891 to’ 1894 inclusive. The issue for tho 
operations in 1895 was now under consideration. The services 
of tho officers of He* Majesty’s regular forces had been 
brought before the Secretaries for War and India with a view 
to their being recognised as entitling them, so far as the 
regulations admitted, to bo considered as having been men- 
tioned in the despatches. The question of any further recog- 
nition of services in consequents of this motion was being 
referred to the Secretary for War. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

Mr. R. Souttar asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
the Government of India had at present before it any project 
for com plet ing the earthworks for the extension of railway 
beyond New Ohisunan to Kandahar : 

Whether any communication had been made to His Hignness 
the Amir of Afghanistan on the subjeot : 

And. were any proposals being entertained by the Indian 
Government for construction of a railway from Gwadar, on 
the Mekzan Coast, to Sob-tun, and to the latter plaoe from 


COST OF THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. J. H. Roberts asked the Chancellor of tho Exchequer 
whether any information had been received from tho Egyptian 
Government as to the expenditure already incurred in con- 
nection with tho military operations in tho Sudan ; whether 
that expenditure was still being defrayed out of the ordinary 
revenue of Egypt ; and whether it was anticipated that any 
proportion of the cost of the expedition, beyond the extra- 
ordinary expenses of tho Indian garrison at Suakin, would 
have to be charged to the British Exchequer. 

Tho Chancellor of the Exchequer : No information has 
been received from tho Egyptian Government with regard ta 
tho expenditure already incurred in connection with tho 
military operations in tho Valley of the Nile. It. is presumed 
that this expenditure is being defrayed out of the various 
moneys at tho disposal of the Egyptian Government, including 
the advance of £500,000 mudo by the Caisso de la Dctte 
Publiquo. The question as to whether any proportion of tho 
cost of tho expedition beyond what I hrtve already stated to- 
the House will bo borne by the British Exchequer is reserved 
for future consideration and adjustment between the British 
and Egyptian Governments. 


July 20th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

INDIAN* RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

Mr. Ascroft asked the Secretary of State for India, if he 
was in a position to state what effect had been given to the 
promise made by him, that early attention should be given to 
the development of India by an extension of the railways. 

Lord George Hamilton: Since the date of the speech 
referred to by my hon. friend, considerable progress has been 
made in extending and accelerating schemes of railway 
construction in India, and amongst other measures, provision 
has been made for an expenditure during the three years ending 
March, 1899, of 27 crores of rupees on railway extension, a sum 
much in excess of the expenditure of the last three years. 

In addition to this, favourable terms have been offered to 
the public for the further extension of Indian railways, by 
private agency, by the construction of branch lines forming 
feeders to the existing main systems. Any capital expenditure 
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in connection with such branch lines will be outside the limit 
oi 27 crores before mentioned. 

Under both these combined heads of expenditure works of 
construction are in progress, and a sum of about 12| crores of 
rupees will have been expended on the extension of the 
existing Indian railway system during the present financial 
} ear. 


July 21 at. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS.--PETITION. 
Civil Service of India. — Petition from Benares, for open 
competitive examinations simultaneously in England and 
India, presented by Sir W. Wedderbum; to lie upon the 
Table. 


THE PROVINCIAL SERVICES. 

East India (offices of Presidency Magistrate, and J udge of 
the Presidency Court of Small Causes}.— On the motion of Sir 
W. Wedderburn, a Return was granted for correspondence 
between the Government of India and Bombay and the Score - 
-tary o 3 State for India on the subject o ithe exemption of the 
offioes of Presidency Magistrate and Judge of the Presidency 
-Court of Small Causes from the operation of the rules relating 
to the provincial services. 

TRANS -FRONTIER RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Maclean asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether, as the distance intervening between the 
present terminus of the Indian railway system on the south of 
Afghanistan and that of the Russian railway system on the 
north was only about 700 miles, and Russia was now making 
a further extension of the Transcaspian line in the direction of 
Herat, her Majesty’s Government would consider the ex- 
pediency of opening negotiations with the Afghan and Russian 
Governments for the construction of a line through Kandahar 
and Herat connecting the two systems, with a view to the 
completion of an overland railway to Calcutta. 

Mr. Cubzon : It would be quite premature at this moment 
to consider the expediency of entering into negotiations for tho 
the construction of a lino of railway beyond the frontiers of 
India to join a line that is either not yet commenced or only in 
the earliest stages of progress. 

THE JHALAWAR CASE. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether he would grant a public enquiry into the case of 
Mahkr&ja of Jhulawar, in such a form that the Mah&r&ja 
might have a full opportunity of making his defence : 

And, whether this enquiry would include an examination of 
the charges made by him against the political resident. 

Lord George Hamilton : The decision of the Indian Govern- 
ment which I confirmed in a despatoh of the 1st of May is 
final, and I have no intention of reopening this case. 


THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

MOTION FOR AD J OUI^NMENT. 

Mr. Hebbekt Roberts: I beg to ask leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House — (on, oh) — for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance — 
namely, “The treatment, hr tho Indian Government of the 
Mah&r&jk of Jhalawar ana the unsatisfactory character of 
the enquiry into his case." 

Hr. Clancy : I rise to ask a question on a point of order. 
The question to which , the hon. member wishes to call the 
attention of the House is‘ a year old, and the decision of the 
Government is three mouths old. Can this be oalled a definite 
matter of urgent publio importance— (cheers)— and oan^any 
Motion be based oh it P ' 

The Speaker : I have enquired into the facts, and I do not 
think that the Vn. , number Jias quite accurately stated the 
dates ; I think I cannot take upon myself the responsibility of 
saying that this is hot' a matter of urgent public importance. 


The pleasure of the House not having been signified, the 
Speaker called on those members who supported tho Motion to 
rise in their places. There being some doubt as to whether 
not fewer than 40 members supported the Motion. 

The Speaker said : I must ask hon. members to stand while 
being counted. 

In the process of counting Mr. W. Redmond called out 
“ Obstructing the Land Bill,” followed by cries of “ Order.” 

The Speaker : The hon. member is supported by more than 
40 members. (Opposition cheers). 

Mr. Herbert Roberts, who spoke amid Nationalist cries of 
“ Divide ! ” and “Order ! ” moved “ That this House do now 
adjourn. * ’ He said that the case was an important one, because 
the issue involved the principle upon which the whole constitu- 
tional question of the position of tho Indian native Princes 
rested. He contended that when such a dispute as this oeourred 
a native Prince ought to have some opportunity of stating his 
case and making a defence before an impartial tribunal. The 
case divided itself into four periods. The first period began 
in 1884 and ended in 1887. Tho native Prince attained his 
majority in 1884, and was instituted as ruler in that year. A 
condition affecting tho Maharfijh’s rule was that until he gained 
more experience he was to consult the Political Agent on all 
important matters ; and the second condition was that he was 
not to alter or reverse any measures that passod during his 
minority without the concurrence of the Political Agent. Tho 
whole point therefore was whether the Maharkjft had knowingly 
violated any of the conditions of his rule. Some friction 
arose during this period, and the then Political Agent brought 
two or three charges against him in 1887. One was that the 
Prince had put the Political Agent at his left hand instead of 
at his right hand at the durbar. The Prince replied that ho 
had followed well-established precedent. In September, 1887, 
he was deprived of his ruling powers. The next period began 
in 18H7 and ended in 1802. In 1K9U the Maharaja wrote to 
the Viceroy of India that he had not knowingly broken any of 
the conditions, and stated that the whole matter turnod on tho 
meaning to be attached to the phrase “ important matters.” 
In 1892 Colonel Trevor recommended that tho Prince be 
reinstated subject to three conditions — (l) control of the 
revenue in Agent’fl hands; (2) consultation on important 
matters with the Political Agent; (3) that measures authorised 
by previous Councils under Agent’s administration be not 
altered. In 1892 the Mahuriijfi. was reinstated, and all went 
well for two years. In 1 894 the Princo was reinstated with full 
powers, and there was no condition whatever 

Lord George Hamilton : Yes thore was. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts: With obo exception— as I was going 
to say, if the noble lo$d will allqw mo. In September, 1894, 
Colonel Trevor wrote to Calcutta, recommending that the 
Prince should have fuli powers, subject to one condition: 
•* ‘ that he will not nominate any new members of his Counoil 
without assent of tho Agent to tho Governor- General of 
Rajputana.” Major Irwin, then Politioal Agont at Jhalawar, 
pointed out that this was a condition which it would be im- 
possible for tho Princo to accept. His letter contained the 
phrase : “I don’t suppose he will govern his State any worse 
than some chiefs with full powers.” A letter from tho Govern- 
ment of India to Socretary of State, dated Simla, the llth 
September. 1894, stated: “With reference to Lord Kimberley’s 
despatch, dated the 2nd March, 1893, we havo the honour to 
report, for the information of her Majesty's Government, that, 
acting on the recommendation of the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Rajputana, we havo ordered the restoration of full 
administrative powers to His Highness Mah&r&ju Rina Zalim 
Singh of Jhalawar.” The Prince was restored to full powers, 
subject “ to keeping the Politioal Agent freely and fully in- 
formed as to all matters with which he ought to be acquainted.” 
Lord Elgin wrote : “I rely upon your Highness to keep the 
Politioal Agent freely and fully informed of all the matters 
with which he ought to be acquainted, and it is neoessary that 
I should add a caution that, if, unhappily, tho Government of 
India should hereafter be unable to approve of your Highness*s 
conduct of the administration, the present decision will be liabte 
to reconsideration.” The hon. member contended that careful 
perusal of Blue-book forces him to the conclusion that, as the 
presence and conduct of Major Wylie, as Political Agent, had 
led to the deprivation of the Prinoe’s powers in 1887, so the 
arrival of Captain Evotoft Gordon led to his deposition in 
February, 1896. The whole point which he desired to raise 
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^wag that tho House of Commoua should see that, when charges 
of this kind were raised against a native prinoe, he ought to 
have the right, like other mortals, to he heard 'before an 
impartial tribunal. (Cheers.) Anyone acquainted with 
Oriental ideas or with India, mutt know how important this 
consideration was. The Prince, like many other princes, had 
the misfortune of being surrounded by unscrupulous advisers 
who made him their tool. In dealing with the last stage — 
namely, the period from 1894 to 1896 — he should put tho 
matter briefly. Captain Evans Gordon arrived as Political 
Agent in 1895. The correspondence between him and the 
Prince divided itself, naturally, into what was trifling and 
what was important. As to the former, ho might quote a few 
sentences. Captain Gordon writes : “It has been reported to 
me that Bhawani Lai has been appointed munsarim of the 
stables in place of Khwajukhan. I must remind your High- 
ness lliat this man was turned out of tho State in 1891 by tho 
Political Agent and Council, with the approval of the Agent, 
to the Governor- General, and that Colonel Trevor only allowed 
him to return temporarily to Jhulawar in 1892. Under theso 
■circumstances, to give Bhawani Lai an appointment without 
consulting me constitutes a breach of the conditions laid down 
in His Excellency the Viceroy’s kbarita, under which full 
powers were restored to your Highness.” The Prince replied : 
“With reference to your letter of the 26th ultimo about 
Bhawani Lai’s appointment, I have the pleasure to say that, 
when I had engaged him as kamdar to Moharaniji Rathorjo, 
I believo I verbally mentioned the fact to Mr. Irwin, and as 
no objection was raised against tho appointment I thought in 
giving Bhawani Lai the stables post (in addition to his own) 
there would bo no objection. Had. I known that there existed 
anything against his present appointment I would not havo 
appointed him on the stables without your consultation. But, 
since the man has already been dismissed from his posts and 
the State, I hope you will kindly think tho matter fit to be 
dropped now.” Then they read: Capain Evans Gordon 
wrote to me yesterday and asked me to write to you about 
sweetmeats that have been collected at the palace. Those 
sweatmoats should ho used ns Boon as possible, as they won’t 
keep, and will very likely give rise to bowel complaints. If 
you have no objection I will go and see them if you appoint 
someone to show them to me. and advise as to their disposal.” 
Tho Priu co replied : “Your letter of tho l.th. No. 321, about 
sweetmeats that are said to have been collected at tho palace. 
In reply, I havo tho pleasure to say that no sweetmeats are 
allowed to go on accumulating. What are prepared within the 
two previous days are consumed on the third day, as a rule. I 
may say that no sweotmeats are remaining now, all having 
been used up already in the above mentioned order.” He 
would come next to the more serious charges, and one of these 
was the charge of the withdrawal of four and a-half lakhs 
from the Treasury. By the arrangement of 1894 the Prince 
retained full control of the revenue. In Doecmber, 1895, the 
Indian Government sent a very reliable official to investigate 
And report. This was Colonel Oro&thwaite, who was met by 
Captain Gordon outside the camp, and there obtained a report 
as to tho Prince’s conduct. The Prince complained of this to 
Calcutta, that he had been subjected to insult and high-handod 
treatment by Captain Gordon. These were the main charges 
Captain Gordon wrote : ‘ * Enclosed statements were voluntarily 
made to me. Three of tho .men gave me the information on 
4th January. The evidence proves that orders were issutd to 
the troops to assemble, lhafc hall ammunition was distributed, 
and that the rifles were loaded. The place of assembly was 
the Fateh Pultan lines, near the grass stacks and close to the 
agency and agent to the Governor General’s oamp. The 
movement of the troops and preparations were well-known in 
■ the town, and the matter was at once reported to me from 
half-a-dozen different quarters. We know that his Highness 
feared arrest, and it is my opinion that any supposed attempt 
upon him would have been resisted. It was merely a chance 
that some violence did not take plaoe, for had we, who were 
In the tent, unwittingly done anything to harm him, hia 
Highness would havejiriven the signal and trouble would most 
MlHy have ensued. The Chief came to the interview with a 
revolver, and he was constantly looking out through the 
to see whether his men were there. Ahmed Shah 
Khan. Akrsrn Khan’s son, was seen behind the agent to the 
Governor General’s camp, with some Vilayatis while the 
interview was going on, by my own, office people. If it is 
thought necessary more e nd eaoe van be obtained, but the 


officers and men are very much afraid of being left to the 
mercy of the Chief, and it is remarkable that any of them 
should dare to come forward. It is believed that all their 
names are in the possession of his Highness, and that he 
intends taking some measures to make them deny what they 
havo said.” Then Colonel Crosthwaite wrote : “On the 31st 
I had a letter sent to his Highness asking him to come and 
sec me. He at first declined to see me unless I paid him a 
ceremonial visit. Ho then said he would come if I assured 
him that at the interview he would not be arrested and 
deported to Benares. I replied that he would at the conclusion 
of the visit be allowed to leave in the usual manner, and that, 
if his Exeelloncy the Viceroy were to order his arrest, the 
arrest would be made publicly and not by inviting him to 
visit me in my tent. I also told him that I had been directed 
to warn him of the serious nature of the case against him, and 
to invite from him an expression of what he had to say in 
explanation or extenuation. After receiving this letter his 
Highness came and saw me. He had a revolver in his belt. 
The Political Agent and Captain Impey, the First Assistant, 
wore present at the interview. His Highness’s attitude was 
unfriendly and uncompromising, and he appeared to be very 
angry. He refused to shake hands with Captain Evans- 
Gordon. He steadily maintained that he was right in what 
ho had done. The Viceroy had given him full powers and he 
had a full right to exercise those powers without interference. 
He had not, in his opinion, done anything contrary to the 
injunctions contained in his Excellency’s kharita. With 
regard to his dealings with the Political Agent, he said that 
he was not to blame, he had been very good friends until 
Captain Gordon had shaken his fist in his (his Highness’s) 
face, and told him to accept a certain official’s resignation. I 
told his Highness that I considered his action in sending away 
his Do wan and some other officials just before my visit 
was wrong ; that his Highness was bound, in accordance with 
the Viceroy's instructions, to furnish all material information, 
and that sending away the Dowan so that he should not speak 
to me was a violation of those instructions. His Highness 
said that he had sent tho Dowan off on Stato business, and 
had done nothing unusual or contrary to the Viceroy’s orders. 

I must mention that on the 30th December I wrote to the 
Mahuraj Rnna, objecting to his sending away tho Dewan, to 
whom I wished to speak on State matters, and requesting his 
Highness to recall that officor to Fatan. To that he replied, 

‘ I do not thinjc I ought knowingly to allow him (the Dewan) 
to speak against me behind my back with the object of pro- 
moting his desires and to increase the present difficulties.’ He 
concluded by requesting mo to put in writing any questions I 
wanted to put to the Dewan, and he (his Highness) would get 
his writton reply. No attention was paid to my request for 
tho recall of the Dewan, and on the 31st of December I wrote 
to his Highness and told him that I should like to see the 
Dewan on the 1st of January. His Highness replied that he 
had sent the Dewan off to a place 60 miles away, and he oould 
not return within the time required.” Tho Maharujfi’s reply to 
the charges was: “In regard to the insults, hardships and high 
handed treatment to which 1 have been and am still subjected, 
although I wantod to seud full particulars in a separate 
kharita, giving full and proper proofs, but I was ill, and 
while not yet fully restored to health, preparations wero made 
to send troops against me, under the orders of the Political 
Agent and the Agent to the Governor General without any 
cause. Cavalry from Agar and troops and sowers from Deoli 
were sent for without any cause, and I have further heard 
that more troops have been ordered from Deoli. In accordance 
with the desire of tho Political Agent of Bakhshi — namely, 
Paymaster and Commander-in-Cbief of the troops, who was 
an old servant of the State, had been ordered to be dismissed 
without cause, and Bhawani Singbji, who is the son of a 
Jagirdar. and my mortal enemy, who declares falsely that he 
is the heir of the ‘ Gadi,’ hut in reality he is not the heir, 
because if he or his family had been the heir, why should the 
late MahfirfijCi Prithi Rajji have called me from Kathiawar 
and made me his heir, has been appointed * Bakhshi ’ of the 
army. From the date of his appointment, at the suggestion 
of the Political Agent, he has been fabricating false evidenoe 
about the distribution of cartridges, by tempting some of the 
men in the army, by holding out hopes to them of promotion 
of rank and iucrease of salary, and by threatening other? with' 
bad treatment and harm. He has gdt* together about 10 to 1 1 
men, who by his inducement, haring sold thefar faith merely 
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for the sake of their own wolf are, or from fear of ill-treatment 
and harm are giving such false account of distribution of cart- 
ridges as cannot be even reasonably entertained or imagined. 
He causes it to be written down and then attested at the Agency. 
Daily men, most of whom have been punished, are called to 
the Agency, and their statements are written down. No 
attention is paid to the statements of those men who, fearing 
God and having regard to their conscience, decline to xnako 
false statements about the distribution of cartridges, and 
object that this had no foundation at all ; nor is their state- 
ment taken down. I beg to bring to your Excellency’s notice 
the fraudulent and deceitful proceedings of this man, and 
request that your Excellency out of kindness and a sense of 
justice will not take into your consideration their fabricated 
evidence and artful proceedings. I hope that no attention 
will be paid to their ex parte and false proceedings, otherwise 
I shall be unjustly subjected to great oppression, and Govern- 
ment after becoming aware of tho true circumstances, which 
I am ready to prove, will have cause for regret. As for 
myself, I beg to state that I have neither dono anything 
wrong nor intend to do so, and that I have done nothing but 
remain silent and carry out orders. The relatives of the 
Agency establishments have spread a report that tho Dewan 
has been promised by the Political Agent that if he can get a 
Superintendenoy established, he (Political Agent) will become 
Agent there, and will make him Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil. On this account the Dewan of the State, the Political 
Agent and Kunwar Bhawani Singh have induced most of tho 
army and other officials of the State to bring about mismanage- 
ment of the affairs of the State. In short they have induced 
them to act in opposition me, to and have thus subjected me 
to severe oppression. They have given such exaggerated 
accounts of my proceedings, that I am in fear of my life. 
They have so disappointed those men, who do not wish to act 
against me, that they are ready to leave service and go away. 
Even the English -knowing head clerk, who was in my service, 
was so much threatened that he resigned his appointment. 
Now I have nobody who knows English. I havo therefore 
had to write this kharita in Urdu. As, in consideration of 
my good-will, I consider myself to be under the care and 
protection of Government, I have therefore given this brief 
account of my circumstances in the hopo of obtaining justice. 

I trust that mercy will be speedily shown to me, so that my 
life may be saved, and all the high-handed treatment to 
which I havo been subjected at tho instance of tho Political 
Agent under the advice of tho Agent ter- tho Governor 
General, and to which I may he subjected in futuro, may 
be put a stop to with the utmost promptitude.” There 
was another important point he had to make, and that 
was that tho Prince had expressed a strong desire to have a 
Commission of Inquiry into his case. On February 12, 181)6, 
he wrote to tho Viceroy : “I request that a commission may 
be appointed to make enquiries, and the members should be 
such as have no connection with tho Rajputaua Presidency.” 
Was not that a reasonable request to make ‘r In reply to that 
request the Government of India wrote : ” The demand for 
a commission made by the Maharaj Rana overlooks tho true 
issue. Tho Government of India, as the paramount power, 
are bound in their dealings with native States to hold the 
scales equal, and, while they securo the Chief in the exercise 
of the powers that belong to h : m, to protect his subjects from 
misgovernment by their misuse. Where it is necessary for the 
Government of Indi t to interfere to securo good government, 
they must act on their responsibility and by the advice of 
their accredited agents, and can delegate their functions to no 
other authority or tribunal.” He agreed with every word of 
that reply. The Government of India must “ hold the scales 
equal” between the native rulers and the agents of Great 
Britain who reside with them. 

Mr. Bhownagobke : That reply had reference to the 
relations between native chiefs and their subjects, and not to 
the relations between native chiefs and the officers of the 
Indian Government. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts said he was dealing with the 
principle contained in the demand of the Mahkrujk. He did not 
overlook the issue* because the noales could not be held equally 
between the parties to a dispute unless an opportunity of 
being beard was given to eaoh party. “ The Government of 
India must act on their own responsibility, and not delegate 
their functions to other tribunals.” He quite agreed with that, 


but the Government were not asked to delegate their functions. 
They were only asked to hear both sides before coming to a 
decision. . This principle was vital to the issue. Colonel 
Crosthwaite himself seemed to admit that, before the facts 
oould be really understood and judged upon, a formal enquiry* 
must he held. On this point he would direet the noble lord’s- 
attention to a paragraph in a letter of Colonel Crosthwaite in 
which the Prince was deposed, in which he said: “ Without 
holding a formal enquiry it is impossible to say whether he 
speaks the truth.” 

Lord George Hamilton: What is Colonol Crosthwaite’ a 
own opinion ? 

Mr. Hbrbebt Roberts : He said, “ I do not believe it ; tr 
but that did not affect tho point. The noble lord said that the 
decision arrived at in February last was final, and could not 
b© reopened. He hopod, however, that the result of this 
discussion would be to cause the noble lord to reoonsider the 
matter, and to give the Malikr&j Rana some further and 
adequate opportunity of stating his case and defending his 
action. He did not desire to ask tho House of Commons to 
pass judgment on either party. That was a matter for the 
Indian Government. But he did claim that the Imperial 
Parliament had a right to lay down the principle on which the 
Indian Government should act, and to say that, when such 
serious charges were made by a political agent against a native 
Prince, the latter should have an opportunity of defending 
himself before judgment was passed. Great interest was taken 
in this matter throughout India. The Indian press without 
exception was loud in protesting against what had occurred. 
Tho English press, without distinction of party, joined in de- 
manding a fair hearing for the Raja, and he believed that in 
pleading his cause he was but advocating a principle which 
was vital, in his opinion, to the continuance of those relations 
of goodwill and confidence between Great Britain and the 
Empire of India on which the welfare of tho two countries 
depended. 

Sir W. WEDDERnuRN seconded the Motion. Ho said he 
wished to refer chiefly to two points, namely, the importance 
of this matter and tho necessity of giving the Raja an 
impartial trial. It had been said by the political officers that 
these proceedings were being very closely watched all over 
Rajputana. But he went further and said that the proceed- 
ings were being watched by every ruling Chief throughout 
India, not only with interest, but with anxiety and alarm. 
How could that fail to bo the case when they saw one of their 
numbei deprived of his throne and exiled from his dominions, 
not for any maladministration proved in public enquiry, but 
upon the secret reports of the political agent who was on bad 
terms with tho Prince himself. Our position in India 
depended very much on the goodwill of tho native Chiefs. 
At the time of the Mutiny they were our sheet-anchor, and 
those who took an interest in our Imperial fortunes should bo 
especially careful to remove all causes of unrest and alarm 
among tho native Chiefs of India. Ho did not say there were 
not cases in which the Government of India ought to 
interfere— cases in which maladministration and tyranny were 
proved. In such cases it was not only the right but the duty 
of the Indian Government to interfere. Ho agreed entirely 
with the view that it was to the paramount Power alone that 
the inhabitants of native States should look for protection 
against misgovernment and tyranny ; but what he contended 
for was that in this easo no tyranny and no oppression had 
been proved against the Chief in question. He maintained 
that this was a personal quarrel, and that the charges of 
maladministration wore somewhat of an afterthought. It 
was the misfortune of our political system in India that in 
every native State there were two kings, the Raj k on the one" 
hand, who gathered around him the supporters oi the ** ins ” ‘ r 
and the Political Agent, on the other hand, who gathered 
around him every faction who might be termed the* 
4 ‘ outs.” The only story the Government of India heard 
was the story told by the Politioal Agent, whose only 
source of information was tho faotion whose very object 
it was to discredit the R&jk. His proposition was that* 
this Prince had not had an impartial trial, because all 
the information on which the Government of India had 
acted was one-sided information, obtained from a tainted 
source. Such being the case, he was entitled to a fair 
and impartial hearing before the very serious step of deposing” 
him was taken. The correspondence showed that there wa» 
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no real popular discontent. Ail the eigne of popular discontent 
were wanting. What were the charges of misgovernment P 
The only thing he saw charged in the nature of malad- 
ministration had reference to the revenue settlement, and the 
remarkable part of that accusation was, not that tho R&ja 
had takeu too much from his subjects, but the statement of 
the agent absolutely was that he did not take enough. He 
only wished that the people of British India could make that 
charge against their Government. Another complaint was 
that the Kfijk cut down expenses. Again, ho could only 
wish that the Government of India would do the same thing, 
and so get rid of a groat deal of objectionable taxation. The 
reports of tho political < flioor did not lay any groat stress on 
acts of mal administration. The Government of India prac- 
tically gave away the wbolo case by saying that tho question 
before thorn had beon not so much specific acts of maludmistra- 
tion by the Rfijft himself as his attitude towards the British 
Government. The whole case had arisen out of a quarrel 
between the political agency and tho Rfija., and what was 
asked was that there should be au impartial enquiry. He had 
no spocial ki owl edge of this particular chief but it was in the 
interests of all the chiefs, and because he believed there was 
no more important thing for our rule in India than to cultivate 
and retain the goodwill and friendship of the native chiefs 
that ho seconded this motion 

Lord George Hamilton said that he could not question the 
right of the hon. gentleman to make exceptional use of tho 
forms of the House to call attentio to this question ; but ho 
thought everyone in tho House would admit that he had chosen 
a singularly inopportune time. Those papers had been in tho 
hands of the Houso for so mo time past, and tho mattor might 
have been raised last week or the week before, next week or the 
week after, without in tho loast degree affecting the hon. 
member’s case. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member hud deliber- 
ately selected a day specially apportioned to tho discussion of 
an important Bill in which many hon. gentlemen took a great 
interest. The question which the House wished to discuss was 
more or le^s limited by time, and if a motion of this kind was 
made in order to obtain a great slice of the time of the House 
for one day it, was more or less un indirect attempt to kill that 
measuro. (Hear, hear.) Ho thought ho could demolish the 
whole of the hon. gentleman’s case in half-a-dozen minutes. 
It was a matter of great surprise to him thut two hon. gentle- 
men should read tho Blue-book with such blind eyes. Every 
little detail in favour of the Mahfirujft had been paraded before 
the House, but the main facts on which his deposition was 
based had altogether escaped their notice. He was the adopted 
son of the ruler of a small State created hy tho Indian Govern- 
ment, and on the death of his adopted father he was Rent to a 
college at Rajputana. During the time he was a minor his 
State was governed by a nativo Council, under the superinten- 
dence of the Political Ageut. The result of that was that the 
State greatly improved in prosperity, and the people became 
habituated to good government and administration. When he 
arrived at his majority tho Indian Government only allowed 
him to undertake tho functions of government on the condition 
that he did not attempt to upset the principles of government 
in force during his minority, and that in all cases of material 
importance he should oousult the Political Agent. It was said 
that there was a personal quarrel between him and the Political 
Agent, but there had not been a single Government during tho 
last fifteen years who had uot come into collision with him, or 
a solitary Political Agent wfc* had not had occasion to report 
him. The first Political Agent was Sir Edward Bradford tho 
present Chief Commissioner of Police, and all who knew him 
would say that he was a model Political Agent, combining 
firmness with a courtesy and charm of manner which was 
seldom to be found. The Muhfirfijfi had not been two yoars 
dbcharglng the functions of his State before Sir Edward 
Bradford had to report bim as almost hopeless. He did all he 
could to keep him straight, hut the young man disregarded his 
advice, and tho only alternative seemed to be to depose him. 
The Indian Government declined to adopt that step, but con- 
siderably reduced his powers and addressed to him a very 
severe warning. That was under Lord Dutforin. The succeed- 
ing Vioeroy, Lord Lansdowne, had attention called to his con- 
duot, and had to address to him a still stronger caution, pointing 
out that it might be necessary to remove him outside the State. 
This apparently had some effect upon him, and to a certain 
-extent ne became more amenable to advice, and shortly after- 
wards he was allowed to discharge some of the functions he 


had previouslv enjoyed. Later on, as he seemed more disposed 
to act on advice and to carry on his government on proper lines 
Colonel Irwin, the then Political Agent, reoommended that he 
might be given the full powers he originally had. The one 
mistake was clearly the granting of those powers, because the 
moment he had them he lapsed hack into bis old habits. 
Captain Evans Gordon then appeared on the scene, and finding 
malpractices going on in every branch of the administration, 
protested against it. Tho Mahkrkjk thon deliberately tried to 
bribe Captain Evans Gordon, and, the attempt being exposed, 
refrained from offering any apology to the Political Agent. 
The Prince took as his confidential adviser a native advocate 
who had been struck off tho rolls, and tho agent oomplained, 
tho day after, that ovory form of maladministration was prac- 
tised, he himself being boycotted, and people who had obtained 
access to him being dismissed. Altogether the Prince showed 
himself to be an impossible ruler, and in the end his deposition 
became absolutely necessary. He himself admitted that it was 
necessary most scrupulously to guard the rights and privileges 
of ludian princes. {Hoar, hear.) At the prosent moment ho 
was glad to say the relations between those princes and the 
Indian Government were most cordial. Through the assistance 
and advice of the political agents, we had to discharge a most 
difficulty duty. Tho administration of the native States was 
steadily improving, but, just as we had a duty towards the 
native princes, so had the Indian Government a duty towards 
tho people who lived in the native States. Wo had taken from 
them the means of revolution, and we were, therefore, bound 
t<> prevent misgovernmont. In tho prosont instance, the Prince 
had refused to comply with the conditions on which alone we 
could accept his authority, and as he had set the Indian 
Government at defiance his deposition could not be avoided. 

Mr. Clancy roso in his place, and claimed to move, “That 
tho Question bo now put.” 

The Speaker withheld his assent, and declined then to put 
that question. 

Dr. Clark said the only charge of maladministration against 
this Princ- was that he had attempted bribery, but it was clear 
from the Bluo-book that tho attempt had been made, not by ihe 
Maharaja of .Jhalawar, but by a Bengali Babu, who had been 
dismissed by tho Resident and who had offered the new agent 
15,000 rupees if ho would refrain from further action against 
him. He protested against tho Princo having been deposed 
without being heard in his own defence. Not a single fact 
showed, directly or indircctlv, that tho Maharaja was a party 
to bribery. H# thought there was plenty of territory already 
under tho Crown, and that those native states should be kept 
for the development of native statesmanship. 

Mr. H. J. AVilson said ho was inclined to agree with the 
Secretary for India that I his young man was a rather difficult 
person to deal with ; and ho thought it wjb hardly wiso to 
iuvest a youth of 18, straight from college, with such powers. 
It seemed to him most important that the native princes should 
understand more clearly than they did tho circumstances under 
which they wore liable to be deposed. Ho hud bad the honour 
of being a member of tho Royal Commission on Opium. A 
good deal of evidence was laid before it as to the rights the 
Government of India claimed to exorcised ovor tho native 
princes. He fouud 

The Speaker : Order, order ! The bon. gentleman would 
not bo in order in going into tho gonerai question of tho relation 
between the Indian Government and the native princes. He 
muRfc confine himself to tho question of tho deposition of the 
Maharaja. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson said he was merely going to point out 
that it was only cn eortaia specified grounds of invalid 
administration that tho native princes were interfered with. 
Neither in the papers presented to the House nor in the 
statement of the noblo lord the Secretary for India was there 
any evidence of maladministration, cruelty, or injustice against 
the Maharfija. It was to a large extent a question of jealousy, 
of good manners dr bad manners, and of a personal quarrel 
between the Political Resident and this young man. 

Captian Norton rose to continue the Debate. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty rose in his place and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be now put.” 
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The Speaker : Perhaps the hon. gentleman was about to 
withdraw his Motion ? 

Mr. Herbert Roberts : Tos, sir ; in the ciroumstanoes, I 
beg to ask leave to withdraw the Motion. 

The Motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 


July 24 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY EVICTIONS, ETC. 

East India (Madras Presidency, Evictions),— Return (pre- 
sented 11th June) to be printed. (No. 313.) 
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Impmal Barlianmtt 

July 28 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BENGAL GAOLS. 

East India ( Bengal Gaols). On the motion of Mr. Henry 
J. Wilson a Return was granted of “ Reports of Committeo 
appointed to onquiro into the Sanitary Condition of certain 
Gaols in Bongal.” 

THE ABKARI DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Henby J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he was aware that the Abkari Department at Bombay 
had granted a licence for a new liquor shop in Sleater Road (a 
part of Bombay where there had not previously been any such 
shop), notwithstanding that an influentially signed protest had 
been forwarded from residents in that neighbourhood : 

Whether granting a lioenoe under such circumstances was 
at varianoe with the deolared policy of the Indian Government 
as expressed in the despatches of the Secretary of State, No. 
28, of 19th April, 1888, and No. 31, of 14th March, 1889, and 
of the Government of India, No. 157, of 25th May, 1889, and 
No. 29 , of 4th February, 1890 : 

Whether the polio© intorostod themselves in discouraging 
opposition on the part of the inhabitants : 

Whether the lioensee had rendered useful servico to the 
police during the Bombay riots : 

And, whethor facilitating the grant of this licence was in 
the nature of a reward for such services. 

Lord George Hamilton : I have no official information as 
to the matters to whioh the hon. member alludes ; but it is tho 
practice of the Department, before new shops are opened, to 
asoertain the wishes of tbe local residents. 

THE INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Sir Charles Dilkk asked the Chanoellor of the Exchequer 
whether it would bo necessary to obtain a vote in tho prosont 
Session for British expenditure in connexion with the Sudan 
expedition or despatch of Indian troops to Suakiu, or whether 
it was the intention of the Government to defer asking for 
such a vote until next Session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : No, I do not expect 
to he in a position to propose such a vote this Session. 

July 30 th* 

HO USE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET: PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Accounts and Estimates, 1896-7), Copy pre- 


sented of Explanatory Memorandum by the Secretary of State 
for India (by Command) ; to lie upon tne Table. 

THE MADRAS REGIMENTS. 

Sir Seymour King asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to tho under officering of 
Madras infantry regiments, and whether he was aware that it 
had gone to such an extent that lately, for a brigade parade, 
tho commanding officer had only available threo officers for 
two regiments : 

Whether he would cause enquiries to bo made into the cause 
of the constant depletion of Madras rogiments by transfer of 
officers, and its effects on the efficiency and morale of the 
corps, and the best way of providing a remedy : 

And, whether any representations had been made to the. 
Indian Government by commanding officers on this subject ; 
and what, if any, explanations had been offered or steps taken 
in the matter. 

Lord George Hamilton: I have heard nothing of the state- 
ments to which fny hon. friend’s question relates, but I will 
onquiro of the Govomment of India. 

DISEASE AMONG EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

Major Rascii asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention had been drawn to the fact, as stated by the 
Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of India in his 
Report for 1894, that 3,062 men were constantly ineffective 
from venereal disease : 

And, how, on an emergency, the Government would propose 
to replace them in the ranks. 

Lord George Hamilton : I have observed with regret the 
roported incicaso in tho average number of European troops 
disabled at one time from this cause. I am not aware of any 
means by which they could be replaoed on an cmergenoy. 

MADRAS CITY COURT. 

Mr. W. F. Lawrence asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether the Home authorities had put pressure on the Govern- 
ment of Madras to raise the jurisdiction of the City Civil 
Court from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 5,000 : 

Whether the Madras Government stated that this extension 
of jurisdiction was open to objections, and that the High 
Court was itself equally divided in opinion on the merits of the 
question : 

And, whether he was aware that the Chamber of Commerce 
and othor commercial and legal opinion was opposed to the 
change ; and, if so, whether they purposed still to urge the 
change he pressed forward. 

Lord George Hamilton: It is true that, after full considera- 
tion of the views expressed by the Government of Madras and 
by the Chambers of Commerce, I requested the Government 
of Madras, in a despatch dated 19th March, 1896, to take ap 
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opportunity of raising the jurisdiction of the City Court to 
Ks. 5,000, unless they saw any strong reason to the. contrary. 
To this despatch I have as yet received no reply. 

BATES OP WAGES IN BOMBAY AND MADRAS. 

Mr. Kenyon asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
would get for the House statistics as to rates of wages paid, 
and hours worked, in the cotton trade in Bombay and Madras. 

Lord Geobgb Hamilton : Wages in India are usually paid 
by the pieoe, and vary according to the season of the year. 
'Hie fullest information that I possess on this subject, and as to 
the hours of labour (which are limited by law) is contained in 
the Faotorp Reports for Bombay and Madras, copies of which 
I shall be nappy to supply to my hon. friend if he wishos it. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

THE “EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM” DELAYED. 

Sir William Weddkbburn aBked the Secretary of State for 
Tnflm when the explanatory memorandum by the Socrctary of 
State on the East India Accounts and Estimates would bo dis- 
tributed to members: 

And, whether there was any reason for the delay this year 
in the distribution. 

Lord George Hamilton : The Memorandum is now ready, 
the last figures having been received from India by the mail 
just arrived. 

The delay in preparation is due to pressure of the work in 
the Financial Department owing to the mass of information 
required by the Royal Commission on Indian expenditure. 

July 3Ut. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

Mr. Souttab asked the Secretary of State for India with 
regard to the proposals recently pressed on the Marquis of 
Salisbury by an influential deputation of the Chambers of 
Commerce, for railway extension on the east and north-east of 
Burma, in what direction and how near to the frontiers of 
south-west China it was desired to project such railway 
system : t 

And, whether the concessions recently granted to the Roths- 
child Railway Syndicate included powers to construct these 
proposed lines on the frontiers of Eastern Burma. 

Lord Geobgb Hamilton : A lino of railway is now in course 
of construction, starting from the Burmese Railway system, 
near Mandalay, and terminating near the western borders of 
China, at a point called Kunlon Ferry on the Salween River. 

This agreement with the new Burma Railway Co. gives 
powers to the Government of India to call upon the Company 
under specified conditions, to construct such extensions of the 
Burmese railway system within the frontiers of Burma as 
Government may think desirable. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 

Mr Souttab asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
an estimate could be given of the extent of the diminution 
whioh certain Indian railways had of late suffered in their 
traffic returns: . . 

And, whether it could be said how far the diminution was 
attributable to the drought and how far to causes of a more 
permanent nature. 

Lord Geobge Hamilton : The latest returns show a decrease 
of 619,950 tens of rupees in the gross earnings of Indian rail- 
ways from the 1st January to 6th Juno, 1896, as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1895. 

This decrease is attributable to short crops and some con- 
sequent scarcity ; but not, so far as I am aware, to causes of a 
permanent nature. 

THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 

!Mr. Samuel Smith asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the India Office had received a copy of the letter from 
the Amir of Afg h a nistan of the 4th December, 1896, referred 


to in Paragraph 4 of the despatoh from the Government of 
India to the Secretary of State dated Simla, 22nd April, 1896 : 

Whether he had reoeived the information asked for in his 
despatoh of 17th April respecting military operations and the 
fate of the tribes in Kafiristan : 

And, whether he would lay all the correspondence referring 
to Kafiristan on the Table of the House before the rising of 
Parliament. 

Lord Geobgb Hamilton : A copy of the Amir’s letter re- 
ferred to has been received at the India Offioe, but it relates to 
other matters besides that referred to in the passage quoted, 
and it would not be in the public interest to lay it on the 
Table. 

My despatch of the 17th April was crossed by the letter 
from the Government of India of the 22nd" idem. No subse- 
quent reply has been reoeived from the Government of India. 

There is no further oorrespondenoe relating to Kafiristan 
whioh I can lay on the Table. 


August 3rd . 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BOMBAY SMALL CAUSE COURT. 

East India (Offices of Presidency Magistrate and Judge of 
the Presidency Court of Small Causes)— Return [presented 1st 
August] to be printed. [No. 327.] 


August 4th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

GIRL OFFENDERS. 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether the Indian Reformatory Schools Act, 1876, did 
notprovide for4ho confinement of £irls, but only for boys : 

Whether a recent Gazette of India published tho draft of an 
amending Act which however makes no provision for young 
female offenders : 

Whether young female offenders were confined in iailg where 
they were obliged to associate with professional thieves and 
other adult criminals : 

And, whether he could take some steps to ameliorate this 
condition of affairs. 

Lord Geobge Hamilton^- It is the oase that neither the Act 
nor the amending Bill contain any provision for young female 
offenders. Such offenders, if sentenced to imprisonment, can 
only be accommodated in the wards set aside for female con- 
victs. The number of young femalo offenders is very small, 
and it may be doubted whether many of the Local Govern- 
ments are in a position to provide separate reformatories for 
them ; but a proposal to enable this to be done is before the 
Select Committee to which the amending Bill has been referred, 
and I will also send out the hon. member’s question and this 
answer for their consideration. 

PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 

Mr. Samuel Smith asked the Secretary of State for India if 
he would explain whether the Government of India were 
officially promoting tho foundation there of a Pasteur Institute, 
or whether the Indian Medical Department was doing so ; and, 
if so, by whose authority. 

Lord Geobge Hamilton : I have no information later than 
1894, when the Government of India reported that they had 
promised, subject to certain conditions, the servioes of a medical 
officer to the Pasteur Institute, whioh they explained was quite 
distinct from any Government Department. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Mr. asked the First Lord of the Treasury when he 

proposed to take the Indian Bodget. 

Mr. Balfoub ; It cannot evidently be taken before the middle 
of next week. 
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August 6th . 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BENGAL GAOLS. 

East India (Bengal Gaols).— Return presented relative thereto 
jAd&ess 28th July ; Mr. Henry J. Wilson] to lie upon the 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Sir William Wbddebbubn asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he could now state on what day the Indian 
Budget would be taken. 

Mr. Balfoub said the House would probably be asked to 
o onsider the Indian Budget on Friday next week. 

August 7tk. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PETITION. 

Bijai Bahadur Singh.— Petition from Mahdo Frasad, for 
enquiry into his case ; to lie upon the Table. 

LEAVE AND PENSION RULES. 

East India (Leave and Pension Rules of the Civil (Uncove- 
nanted) Service). — Return presented relative thereto (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 168, of Session 1892) 
[Address 3rd August ; Mr. Barnes] to lio upon the Table. 

EUROPEAN TROOPS IN INDIA. 

Major Rascii asked the First Lord of the Treasury whother 
he would consider the advisability of appointing a Committee, 
next Session, to enquire into the working of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts with reference to the British army quartered in 
India. 

Mir. Jambs Stuabt asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention had been called to the views repeatedly 
expressed by the Army Sanitary Commission, that the system 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts in India had proved a failure, 
and that its reinstitution could not consequently be advocated 
on sanitary grounds ; and whether, considering these views 
and the strong opposition which existed to such measures on 
moral grounds, the Government would direct the attention of 
the Indian authorities to the memoranda on the subjeot by the 
Army Sanitary Commission and to the remedial measures 
suggested by them. 

> The Fihbt Lobd op thb Treasury : In answer to the ques- 
tion on the Paper, and that of the hon. gentleman opposite, I 
have to say that there is no doubt as to the gravity of the 
present state of things. We understand that there is a dispute 
whether, and how iar, this state of things is due to recent 
legislation. The Government will consider the propriety of an 
enquiry, either by Committee or otherwise, to docide the con- 
troversy as to the facts. 

August 10 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

REPORTED SALE OF BURMESE RAILWAYS. 

Sir Staffobd Nobthoote asked the Secretary of State for 
India, if he could state the facts connected with tho reported 
sale of Burmese railways by the Government of India to a 
syndicate : 

And, if one of those oonditions inoluded a Government 
guarantee of interest on the stock of those railways. 

Lord Gbobob Hamilton : No sale of the Burmese Railways 
has taken plaoe or was ever contemplated. A company has 
been formed under agreement with the Secretary of State in 
Council, and with the concurrence of the Government of India, 
for working the gri s tin g system and making extensions. On the 
oapital raised by the Company, interest at per cent, is 
guaranteed by the Government. 

THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT. 

Mr, Bananas asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 


his attention had been drawn to the leading article of the 
Pioneer of 16th July, 1896, in whioh it was stated that chaos 
had supervened in the relations between landlord and tenant 
throughout Bengal by reason of certain recent decisions under 
the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 : 

Whether it was true, as stated by the Pioneer , that the ruling 
of the full bench of the High Court of Bengal in the ease of 
Upadhay Thakoor showed that for some years past some of the 
highest executive officers in Bengal, drawing pay of Rs. 2,000 
per mensem and upwards, had been employed under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in exercising an illegal jurisdiction : 

Whether it was truo, as stated by the same authority, that 
some hundreds of thousands of decisions in rooent rent 
boundary cases bad been invalidated by that rilling : 

And, whether he would lay all the Papers upon tho Table of 
tho House of Commons l>eforG assenting te any extension of tho 
provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, or any further altera- 
tion in the land laws of Bengal. 

Lord George Hamilton : I have seen the article in the 
Pioneer to which my hon. friend alludes, but I have no offioial 
information on the subject of the recent working of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. I will, however, make enquiries on the subject. 

THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

On tho motion of Lord G. Hamilton it was agroed that the 
Indian Budget should be put down upon tho order paper for 
Wednesday. 

The Speaker said that bon. membem who intended to put 
down amendments would ballot for them to-morrow. 

Sir H. Fowler: Is it the intention of tho Government to 
take the Indian Budget on Wednesday P 

Lord G. Hamilton : No. 


August I1M. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

KYTHAL STATE.— PETITION. 

State of Kythal. — Petition from Cis Sutlej, for onquiry ; to 
lie upon the Table. 

’•HOSPITALS AT ADEN. 

Mr. Bhownagghbb asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had received any reply to the reference made 1*«t 
April to the Government of India relative to the provision of a 
trained nursing staff for hospitals at Aden; and, if a reply waa 
received, would he state what provision was intended to be 
made. 

Lord George Hamilton : No reply has been received from 
the Government of India. I have requested that the report 
regarding the medical arrangements at Aden may be ex- 
pedited. 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr. Bhownagghee asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether the enquiry regarding applications for concessions for 
tho building of railways under the scheme promulgated by the 
Government of India in 1893 whioh ho had instituted was 
comploto : 

And, if he would place upon the Table of the House at an 
early date the Return promised by him on 19th June last. 

Lord George Hamilton : The promised enquiry was duly 
made by a letter addressed to the Government of India on the 
26th June, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed for receipt of 
a reply. 

As soon as the Return is reoeived it will be laid upon the 
Table. r 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND INDIAN FINANCE. 
PROPOSAL FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF A 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Sir William Wedlerburn asked the Secretary of State fa r 
India, whether, with .a view to a more systematic and eff ectual 
consideration of Indian finance by this House, he would favour- 
ably consider a proposal to appoint each year a Select Com- 
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mittee of the Houeo to examine and report upon the East 
India accounts. 

Lord Geobob Hamilton : Any effective annual examination 
of the accounts of the Government of India by a Select Com- 
mittee sitting in this country would raise many grave diffi- 
culties, would seriously interfere with the administrative work 
of the Government of India, and would entail upon the revenues 
of India an expense which the results would in no sense justify. 
I cannot therefore hold out any hope of assenting to any such 
proposition. 

Sir William Wepdebbttrn asked whether the noble lord 
th ought that tho present arrangements did not admit of im- 
provement. 

Lord Geobge Hamilton said that he would have an oppor- 
tunity of referring to this subject in introducing the Indian 
Budget. The control exercised over the East India accounts 
was, as far as he knew, a singularly effective control. 

THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT. 

Mr. Bhownaoobee asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the Government of Bengal had submitted any proposals 
for amending the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal as 
settled by the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 : 

And, whether any opportunity would be afforded to the 
landlords and tenants of the province to represent their views 
regarding the provisions of the Act of 1885 before any fresh 
legislation on the subject was proceeded with. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton: I have received no officinl infor- 
mation as to any proposals to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act ; 
but, as stated yesterday in answer to a similar question, I am 
enquiring of the Government of India as to the recent working 
of the Act. 

Should any fresh legislation be necessary, persons interested 
will undoubtedly have an opportunity of placing their views 
before the Government of India. 


August 12 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Sanitary Measures).— Copy presented of Report 
on Sanitary Measures in India 1894-5, vol. xxviii. [by com- 
mand] to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Statistical Abstract). — Copy presented of Statis- 
tical Abstract relating to British India from 1885-6 to 1894-5, 
Thirtieth Number [by command] to lie upon tho Table. 

August 13 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, &c. 

Administration of the Expenditure of India (Royal Com- 
mission). — Copy presented of Preliminary Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to enquire into the administration and 
management of the Military and Civil Expenditure incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Couneil, or of the Government of India ; and the apportionment 
of charge between the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and of Lidia for purposes in which both are interested; together 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appendices [by command] to 
He upon the Table. 

THE TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Sir William Weddxrbubn asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether a large portion of the Indian contingent sent to 
garrison Suakin has been sent on to act as a convict guard at 
Tokar, an Egyptian convict station some seventy miles from 
Suakin, where the climate was intensely hot, water very scarce, 
and food indifferent, and whether the Commanding Officer and 
BOQDnd in command of this force had both been invalided 
x yrlthizi a month : 

And, would ho place before the House before it rose reports 


from Ihe General commanding the Indian contingent and from 
the chief sanitary authority under the Egyptian Government 
as to the general health and condition of her Majesty’s forces 
forming the Indian contingent. 

Lord George Hamilton: A battalion of Native Infantry 
and a squadron of Native Cavalry havo been sent to Tokar, not 
as a guard for the convict prison but to garrison that port, as 
tho position is one of great strategical importance for the 
defence of the Suakin district as was shown by the fighting in 
itB vicinity ip 1885. The olimate is very hot, but the health 
of the troops and followers at Suakin ana Tokar is reported to 
bo very good, and that of the European officers generally good; 
but out of seventy officers at Suakm and Tokar four have been 
invalided, including the Officer in Command at Tokar. There 
is a sufficient supply of water at Tokar, and the food supplies 
are ample. Every precaution is being taken to make the con- 
dition of tho troops nolding this important position as comfort- 
able as is possible. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN INDIA. 
PROMISED ENQUIRY. 

General Sir Henry Havelock- Allan asked the Secretary of 
State for India, whether his attention had been oalled to the 
state of the British Army in India, as reported by the Times 
correspondent at Calcutta, in their issue of the 11th inst., 
wherein it was stated that nearly 4,000 men were in hospital 
from preventable contagious diseases, and that the state of the 
Army was getting worse day by day : 

Wnether the attention of her Majesty’s Government was to 
he seriously drawn to this matter during the coming recess : 

And, whether he was now prepared to state to the House 
that during the coming recess, in conjunction with Lord 
Lansdowne and tho Govenor-General of India, steps would be 
taken for an enquiry, either by Royal Commission or by Select 
Committee of that House, with a view to taking measures that 
might, once for all, ns regarded that painful matter, place the 
British Army in India in that Btate of efficiency in which the 
people of this country and of India desired to see it, and to 
bring about which they paid some twenty-five millions of 
money every year. 

Mr. James Stuart asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether his attention had been oalled to the various memoranda 
of the Army Sanitary Commission and to the following con- 
clusions which they Btate : “ The faots, so far as we can ascer- 
tain thorn, lead us to the conclusion that a compulsory look 
hospital system in India has proved a failure, and that its 
reinstitution cannot consequently be advocated on sanitary 
grounds. We believe that the best practicable means of dimin- 
ishing the prevalence of these diseases is to be found in esta- 
blishing a system of voluntary lock hospitals and in providing 
the soldier as far as possible with healthy occupation and re- 
creation ; ” and whether any steps had been recently taken to 
bring those views before the cantonment authorities or to carry 
them into effect. 

Lord George Hamilton : I have seen the statement in the 
Times to which my hon. friend (Sir H. Havelook-Allan) refers. 

As stated by the Right Hon. tho First Lord of the Treasury 
on Friday last, in reply to questions by the hon. members for 
Essex (S.E.) and Hoxton, Hor Majesty’s Government will 
consider tho propriety of some enquiry, to decide whether the 
alleged increase of disease is correct. 

In reply to a further question from the hon. member for 
Hoxton, of which he lias given me private notice, I may add 
that I am aware of the opinions reoorded by the Army Sanitary 
Commission on this subject ; but what I want to ascertain is 
not the opinion of individuals, oven when acting officially, but 
the facts relating to the health of the Army. 

General Sir H. Havelock- Allan : May I ask whether her 
Majesty’s Government propose to institute an enquiry by Royal 
Commission or a Select Committee of this House P 

Lord George Hamilton: I should not Hke to oommit 
myself to the exact form which the enquiry will take ; what I 
think is an enquiry by a small number of impartial persons 
would be best. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree asked whether the enquiry would 
be here or in India ? 

Lord George Hamilton : The enquiry will take place here. 
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PENSIONS IN THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Maclube asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
would explain why the small extra pensions for which Chief 
Engineers and Superintending Engineers in the Public Works 
Department had hitherto been eligible, had roc:ntly been with- 
drawn by the orders of tho India Office : 

Whether any despatch ordering a curtailment of the privi- 
leges of officers of long service could have a retrospective 
effect, or could take effect before such despatch was publicly 
gazetted: 

And, if all the correspondence on this subject could be laid 
upon the Table of th© House. 

Lord Gbohoe Hamilton : Tho exceptional pensions, which 
were sanctioned in 1883, are not to be granted, in the Public 
Works Department in futuro, because the special circumstances 
which were then held to justify them no longer exist. 

The despatch does not affect any officers who were already 
in the Service at the time whon it was written ; and the case of 
those who may have entered since that dato, but before its 
publication, has been provided for. 

The correspondence relating to tho discontinuance of further 
grants of tlieso pensions is contained in the Return reoontly 
laid on the Table. 

THE “ BUDGET ” DEBATE. 

LORD a. HAMILTON ON “ INFINITE 
BENEFITS ” AND “ INFINITESIMAL 
DRAWBACKS.” 

On the motion to go into Committee on the East India 
Revenue Accounts, 

Lord G. Hamilton said, I think it will be for the gonoral 
convenience of tho House if I make my statement relating to 
the finances of India before you, Sir, leave the chair. In 
taking this course I am following several precedents which 
oocured in former years whon the Secretary of State found 
himself in a position similur to that which 1 occupy. On tho 
notice paper there are three amendments which, though all 
relating to matters of importance, are purely academic in 
character; and as tho House has mtt for the purpose of dis- 
cussing Indian finance I think it will bo more convenient to 
devote ourselves to that purpose than to wait for the motions 
on the paper. Whon last year I had the honour of making a 
statement on behalf of the Indian Government, I was able to 
lay before the House a statement which I think was in most 
respeots more satisfactory thau at that time I thought to bo 
possible. I accompanied that statement with an indication 
that, in my private opiuion, signs were not wanting to show 
that during the ensuing months there would be a further 
improvement in Indian finance. I am glad that anticipation 
has been more than realized, aud the figures and statement I 
am about to make would bo eminently satisfactory if they 
could only be detached from the unfortunate consequences of 
erratic exchange ; but unfortunately right through my state- 
ment every year the fluctuations of exchange value have left 
their mark on the finance of the year. I wish to impress this 
fact on the House. They must discount the favourable 
character of the figures which I lay before them in the know- 
ledge that a large proportion- of the figures are based on a 
valuation which is necessarily shifting. There is a techinal 
matter to dispose of before I enter into a detailed examination 
of the accounts. The form of the account adopted in the 
explanatory memorandum laid on the Table of the House is 
based on the aocounts which my predecessor prepared in 
the belief that a return of net income and net expenditure 
could be made to give a dearer idea of the actual financial 
position than oan be gathered from the old gross returns, 
which under statute have to be laid on the Table of the House. 
The tables in the explanatory memorandum are prepared 
on that basis, but it will be seen that for the most part 
they are divided between Imperial and Provincial trans- 
actions. In order to stimulate an interest in the develop- 
ment of income' the Provincial Governments are allowed 
the revenue in certain proportions, varying according to 
the particular head ; and they /have to meet therefrom 
the expenditure under specified heads in oertain propro- 
tions. If their revenue exoeeds their expenditure they are 
allowed to add the surplus to their balances, which are avail- 


able for expenditure in subsequent years : on the other hand, 
if their revenue falls short of their expenditure they must make 
the deficiency good out of their balances. Thus, the provincial 
reoeipts and charges exactly balance one another ; and, while 
it may be of interest under any particular head to examine 
the total receipt or charge, the improvement or deterioration 
of tho surplus and of the general financial position depends on 
the extent to which the Imperial accounts alone are affected. 
The first year I have to doal with is the olosing of the aocounts 
of tho year 1894-95. Sir James Westland originally estimated 
for a deficiency of Rx. 301,900, but I am glad to say that the 
accounts show a surplus of Rx. 693, 110. But it is satisfactory 
to note that the real improvement is considerably greater. In 
tho course of this year a material addition was made to the 
charges by not bringing up the Famine Insurance Fund to 
a highor point than that at which it originally stood. Those 
oonversant with Indian finance know that it was established 
by Sir John Straohey in 1881, and it amounted to a sum of 
Rx. 1,500,000 annually to be put on one side out of revenue 
for the purposes of famine, and he fixed upon the figure of 
Rx. 1,500,000 in tho following manner. He took the total 
expenditure upon farnino during the past ten years and divided 
it by ten. I am glad to say that from that time until now we 
have not had a single serious famine to deal with in India, and 
the Government came to tho conclusion that, looking to the 
fact that the danger from famine had largely diminished, they 
might fix the Famine Insurance Fund at Rx. 1,000,000. This 
fund under financial exigency has been largely reduced, and 
tho amount originally taken in the estimates of this year was 
only Rx. 445,000. The difference of Rx. 555,000 has to be 
added to tho surplus, and, taking those two together, the total 
surplus as against deficiency is Rx. 1,248,110. There has 
boon apparently a remarkable improvement in revenue of 
Rx. 2,823,096 on tho original estimate. But an examination 
of the figures shows that they aro not so satisfactory. 
Rx. 1,569,000 is duo to an improvement in opium. The other 
item which has contributed to the increase ot ro venue was 
Rx. 941,000 in customs, mainly duo to tho taxation which had 
been imposed at the beginning of the year. The increased 
expenditure was Rx. 1,828,000, but the whole of this is more 
than accounted for by the loss on exchange — namely, 
Rx. 2, 12 1,468. If in this increased expenditure is iticludod the 
additional sum added for the Famine Insurance Fund we find 
that tho Government of India have accomplished the remarkable 
feat of keeping within their original estimate by Rx. 848,000. 
It is often said in certain quarters that an improved system of 
control by Parliament over Indian finance could bo introduced. 
I hold the contrary view, believing that tho financial control 
exorcised over expenditure in India is more efficacious than any 
control that could be exercised in this country would be. I do 
not remember any occasion hero whore the Treasury havo been 
able to Have £800,000 in thoir original estimates. The rupee 
for this year was taken in the estimate at 14d. and it realized 
13* Id., and this involved a charge of 200 lakhs in addition to 
tho sum originally provided. The total charge amounted to 
Rx. 14,615,300 or 2b per cent, of the total net expenditure of 
tho Indian Government. The next year 1895-96 is a very re- 
markable financial year, and I hope marks the commencement 
of a new financial era. The Indian Government budgeted 
originally for a surplus of Rx. 46,200 but they only obtained 
this surplus by much scraping and paring. They out down 
the grants originally mads for the local Governments by 
Rx. 405, 000, and they only placed Rx.470,000 to the credit of 
the Famine Insurance Fund. Since that estimate was made 
much has happened. There has been the successful expedi- 
tion to Chitral, which entailed an unexpected charge of 160 
lakhs upon tho revenues of India. Then the Government have 
increased their Famine Insuranoe Fund by 53 lakhs of rupees ; 
they have revised the Indian cotton duties, which entailed a 
loss of about 26 lakhs of rupees, and they have repaid to pro- 
vincial Governments 40 lakhs of rupees. They therefore nave 
had to meet an additional expenditure of Rx. 2,840,000, and 
yet, I am glad to say, the revised ostimates showed a surplus of 
Rx. 905, 200, and the gross aocounts show an even better sur- 
plus— namely, Rx. 1,604,000. Let us examine this remark- 
able improvement in the financial condition of the Indian 
Government, because it is desirable to see how far that im- 
provement is due to permanent and reliable oauses, and how 
far it is due to incidents which are ephemeral and accidental. 
The revenue shows* an inorease of Rx. 1,405,300, but again 
opium absorbs a great amount of that increase — namely, 
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Rx. 873,000. The remaining Rx. 532,000 is due to a general 
advance under most heads of revenue. Against that must be 
put the amount of the cotton duties, by the remission of which 
the Government will lose in an ordinary year Rx. 405,000. 
When we examine these figures we see that there is a very 
small margin of revenue upon which the Government can rely 
to provide for any fiscal reform or increased expenditure. I 
am glad to say that again the Indian Government have shown 
signs of a remarkable frugality and control. The total inoroase 
of expenditure at the close of the year, including all these large 
sums which I have mentioned, is only Itx. 500,000, or 60 lakhs, 
as against charges incurred of 284 lakhs, showing an improve- 
ment of 234 lakhs. This is due to two causes. The exchange, 
estimated at 13*09, realised 13*08, so that there was an 
improvement of Rx. 1,610,000, and this saving in exchange 
almost exactly balanced the cost of the Chitral expedition. 
There was also a saving of Rx. 742,300 on the ordinary 
expenditure of the Army, and there was a further saving in 
other branches of expenditure, amounting to Rx. 234,900. 
These two figures taken together account largely for the 
remarkable improvement in the financial position, to which I 
have called attention. Thus we see in one year a loss in 
exchange very largely diminished by a saving in expenditure, 
and in the next year we see a gain in exchange greatly enhanoed 
by further savings so as to cover very large unexpected disburse- 
ments. Here I must interpose a few observations upon the 
subject of the cotton duties. When those duties wore imposed 
my predecessor in office imposed them on a certain condition — 
namely, that the duties were in no Bense to be protective, and 
he undertook, should there be any vestige of protection about 
them, to take steps for tbeir removal. When I succeeded the 
right hon. gentleman I had to look into tbo matter, and it 
appeared to me that there was an infringement of the condition. 
It became clear that, we must either tax all imported cotton on 
yam value or tax all cloth in India on its full value. We 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be most inadvisablo to 
draw a hard and fast line in respect of various qualities of 
roods and yams and to say, on the one side there shall be a 
duty and on the other side there shall be no duty. The House 
can hardly realise the extraordinary ingenuity which manu- 
facturers show in keeping within a line of exemption. A 
deputation on this subject produced certain figures which are 
so extraordinary that I should like to call attention to them. 
The passage to which I refer is found on page 1 99 of the Blue- 
book on the cotton duties : “In the six months of 1878, whon 
tile first change was made admitting some classes of goods duty 
free, our exports to India were 9,000,000 yards of duty-free 
goods and 368,000,000 yards of goods paymg duty. The 
following year, although the larger measure was only intro- 
duced in March, in the six months following March the duty- 
free goods were 99,000,000 yards and tho duty-payable goods 
323,000,000 yards, and in tho corresponding six months of 
1880 the duty-free goods wore 360,000,000 yards ; those on 
whioh the duty was paid wore 164,000,000 yards, and the 
revenue from ootton duties, which was £200,000 in 1878, was 
reduoed to £81,000.” The arrangements that I have made 
have been attacked somewhat unfairly in certain quarters. My 
desire was to put the industries dealt with on a footing of 
perfeot equality, and I claim that we have succeeded in doing 
that. Now I oome to tho Budget for 1896-97 ; but before I 
deal with the figures I should mention that there are two 
decisions which nave been arrived at by the Indian Govern- 
ment which have absorbed a considerable sum in addition to the 
ordinary expenditure, &b compared with the expenditure of the 
preceding year. The Famine Insuranoe Fund we determined 
to raise to Itx. 1,000,000, and that entailed on the revenue of 
this year an extra charge of Rx. 473,000 over and above the 
Budget estimate of the preceding year. But we further came to 
an important decision with reference to the Army. Those who 
have read the papers on the Indian financial statement in the 
Legislative Chamber of Calcutta will find there a most interesting 
ana valuable speech by General Sir Henry Brackenbury as to the 
efficiency of the Indian Army; and especial importance, I 
think, attaches to that statement as he is probably of all living 
authorities the best acquainted with the conditions of foreign 
service. He has made that a special objeot of study, and was 
for many years the efficient and capable head of the Intelligence 
Department of the War Offioe. (Hear, hear.) He givbs in 
the highest terns his opinion of the efficiency of the native 
s Ariny-^sheers) — and gives a number of details showing the 
'esteaerdwry improvement that has been made in aeeent years 


in organisation and powers of mobilisation. He also calls 
attention to the great economy in administration. But Sir 
Henry Brackenbury’ s speech reveals, at the same time, certain 
defects as regards power of mobilisation, and for some time 
past tho Indian Government have pressed on ub the desirability 
of allowing them to add largely to the reserve, and especially 
in connexion with camels. Camels are very delicate animals 
and require special handling, and it has been found that when 
a large number of camels are bought a very large proportion of 
them die in oonsequence of those attending them not being 
acquainted with their habits. Therefore we nave provided for 
a reserve depot of camels. We have also allowed for a reserve 
of 1,000 horses to be established in addition to those already in 
reserve. This will greatly increase the mobilising power of 
the Indian Government ; but I will say at onoe that the India 
Council would not have agreed to this if it had not been of 
opinion that tho native Army was fit to go anywhere and to 
meet any troops in the world. (Cheers.) In respect of these 
two matters, then, we start with a debit of Rx. 968,700. 
Exchange is taken at 13*75d., as against 13*ld. for the pre- 
oediug year, and that gives a reduction in the charge 
on that account of Rx. 1,065,000. There are various other 
improvements and fallings off in tho revenue, but after 
taking them into consideration we get a total improvement 
of Rx. 1,770,200. On the other hand, there is an increase 
in expenditure amounting to Rx. 338,000, whioh is almost 
entirely due to the very low estimate taken on acoount of the 
railway revenue. For some reason or other for the last few 
months the returns of the railroads have not been as satis- 
factory as we could wish, and in the circumstances we thought 
we were justified in taking a very low estimate. Deducting 
Rx. 338,000 increased expenditure from the improvement in 
revenue of Rx. 1,770,200, that leaves an improvement of 
Rx. 1,431,800, and if the special expenditure to whioh I have 
referred, of Rx. 968,700 is deducted from that amount, we got 
an estimated surplus of Rx. 463,100 for the present year. 
(Hear, hear.) I think I can congratulate the House on the 
fact that for the first time since 1891 the Secretary of State for 
India is able to show a surplus for each year, and that whioh 
makes those surpluses more satisfactory is the fact that they 
are honest surpluses, and the total expenditure in this country 
for the last two years has been defrayed without a loan. 
Whenever loans are raised in this country they affeot exchange 
in two ways — namely, by diminishing the amount of rupees, 
and by their being sold at a higher rate. From 1888-89 to 
1893-94 inclusive loans have been raised in this country in 
order to meet the liabilities of the Secretary of State in this 
oountry, but I am glad to say that in the three years to which 
I am alluding we have been meeting the whole of our obliga- 
tions without having recourse to a loan. (Hear, hear.) It is 
also satisfactory to note how the improvement has progressed. 
Taking the last four years, we started in 1893-94 with a deficit 
of Rx. 1,546,999. In 1894* 95 we had a surplus of Rx. 905,000, 
in 1895-96 a surplus of Rx. 1,600,000, and this year we have a 
surplus of Rx. 463,000. This improvement in Indian finance 
has greatly improved the borrowing power of the Indian 
Government, and the credit of the Indian Government to-day 
stands in an unparalleled position. Taking the credit of India 
in England, in 1889 the Government congratulated themselves 
on being able to raise a 4 per oent. loan at just below par. In 
1893 they were able to raise a 3£ per oent. loan whioh realized 
96*21, and this year we made the experiment of raising a 8 per 
cent, loan in England, and it was covered six times over and 
taken up at 110. Now, Sir, if the statement I hare made had 
been made by a Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard to 
this oountry it would have seemed of so satisfactory a character 
that the general verdict would have been that it was a forecast 
that a remission of taxation was almost certain to take place in 
subsequent years. If India were similarly situated to this 
country such might be the oase ; but, unfortunately, it is not. 
Therefore I must warn the House against drawing any false 
inferences from what I have said. India differs from tills 
oountry in two essential particulars. It is not self-contained 
as to expenditure; and, secondly, the Indian Government, 
unlike the British Government, is not in possession of any 
reserve of taxation either direct or indirect. The obligations 
in gold whioh year by year hare to be met mainly arise in 
connexion with home charges, and there is no possibility of 
their being diminished. But that is brno means the g re a test 
difficulty with whioh we now have to deal. Without almost 
any waning the charges in connexion with exchange whioh 
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we have to meet are subject to sudden fluctuations, and 
therefore the abruptness of the fall and the magnitude of the 
charge so imposed constitute a double financial difficulty with 
which India has now to contend. The fall in the value of 
the rupee of one-tenth of a penny causes a loss of 22 lakhs ; 
or, in other words, a fall in exchange of a penny means a 
loss in the revenue of the year of 220 lakhs of rupees. The 
experiment of closing tho mints for the purpose of improv- 
ing exchange was an artificial makeshift; but at the same 
time, it has succeeded in doing that which its promoters antici- 
pated — namely, it has caused a divergence between the ex- 
change value of the rupee and the price of silver ; but, although 
it has done that, still the market price of silver is the dominant 
faotor in the exchange value of the rupee. Influences so 
widespread, cross currents so mixed, production so curiously 
controlled, political, commercial, and monetary interests so 
intermingled affect Indian finances to such a degreo that it is 
impossible to foretell what is going to happen from the pre- 
monitory symptoms. Taking the surplus of exports over 
imports and the relative exchange values, it will be found from 
the explanatory memorandum that in 1893-94, when the ex- 
ports were 4,057,000 tens of rupees under the imports, the 
exchange value was 14*547d. ; the next year, when there was 
a considerable suplus of exports over imports, it was 13-101d. ; 
and in 1896-96, when there was only a slight balance in favour 
of exports, it was 13*680d. Therefore, in each year tho 
exchange value of the rupee operated in exactly the reverso 
direction from that which might have been anticipated. What 
I wish to impress upon tho House, thoreforo, is that, owing to 
the speculative and gambling character of the exchange value, 
the Indian Finance Minister finds it almost impossible for him 
to foretell how it will operate in any particular financial year, 
and tho expenditure can only be met by a margin of revenue 
or by finanoial or taxable reserves capable of immediate realisa- 
tion. In these circumstances, we have to ask our solves what 
taxable resources wo have that arc not now in operation. Of 
direct taxes there are absolutely none. The income tax is 
small and cannot bo raised, and it is impossible to raise the 
succession duty. Besides that, these taxes are specially adapted 
to meet the difficulties and emergencies with which we have 
occasionally to contend. The only indirect taxation which is 
in our hands consists of the salt and Customs duties. The salt 
duty cannot be put higher because it is higher now than one 
could wish it to be. (Hear, hoar.) Indirect taxes upon arti- 
cles of great consumption cannot be varied from year to year, 
like the income tax, to moot tho variety of charges ; still less 
nun they be abolished and then reimposod without causing 

§ moral confusion in trade. Therefore, I may point out to tho 
ouse that until the Indian Government can see its way more 
dearly in the future it cannot afford to part with any existing 
sources of revenue, although I am hopeful that revision aud 
amen dmen t of existing rates may not be outside our capabili- 
ties. (Hear, hear.) I lay these views before the House in the 
interests of sound finance and of those great producing trades 
and industries to whom uncertainty as to tne future and a 
constant variation of taxation is most galling and injurious. 
There has been during recent years a development of two 
important portions of Indian policy, one extomal, the other 
wholly internal, hut both bearing ou Indian finance. In past 
years there has been an expenditure on frontier wars and upon 
punitive expeditions largely due to want of demarcation between 
ourselves and neighbouring responsible Powers. In view of 
the character of the frontier tribes and of tho couutry it is of 
the greatest importance that the spheres of influence of the 
different Powers should b6 known, respected, and protected. 
There are on our Indian frontiers six such Powors -namely, 
Siam, Prance, China, Russia, Afghanistan, and Persia. The 
frontiers between India and some of these Powers have been 
i trust that the demarcation of the Indian 
frontiers will lead to reduced expenditure and will inaugurate 
an era of more peaceful policy than has prevailed during recent 
years. With regard to Chitral, it was only the other day that 
we rent a somber o 1 troops up to that place, and' i “" n g Jj“" 
march there was a heavy fall of ram, by whioh the bridges 
were broken and tho roaS impeded; 4,000 men of theKhan 
of Dir were employed in repairing the bndges and toe 
road, and the agreement entered into was loyally oamed out. 
Thaoampe were guarded by them, and, I am glad to my, the 
mlattona b e t we e n our officers and troops and the tribes are 
steadily Improving, mat has ooourred there ha Pg£ 
dafrghwe. (Hear, hear.) I may say that the Chitral expedi 


tion has done an immense deal of good, because all along the 
route that our troops took the wild tribes that bordered it have 
been civilized to a large degree and the frontier has become 
settled. (Hear, hear.) Tho second movement to which I have 
alluded is that which relates to the construction of Indian 
railways. In this respect I have followed the policy that was 
laid down by the right lion, gentleman my predecessor in 
office. During the past year we have been able to make a 
substantial improvement in the means of railway communica- 
tion by encouraging the construction of branoh or feeder lines. 
We have also come to a definite conclusion to give a direct 
guarantee to those lines. The seoond matter which I looked 
into was the amount of capital annually given to main lines, 
and I thought that we might legitimately largely increase the 
amount devoted to that purpose. Hon. members who have 
the memorandum will soe the amount devoted to irrigation and 
railways during tho past three years. The sum amounts in 
1894-95 to Rx. 6,637,944 ; in 1895-96 to Rx. 6,890,700 ; and 
in the present year to Itx. 11,550,600. (Cheers.) Including 
the expenditure by companies here, I think the outlay will 
exceed 12 crores in 1896-97, and this high rate will he.praotio- 
ally maintained for three years. It will also interest the right 
hon. gentleman to kuow that we have arrived at a new decision 
as regards the moans for supplying these funds. Of course it was 
desirable to keep down our obligations as much as possible and to 
havo recourse to the loan market in India first. We came to the 
conclusion that for the future tho Indian Government should 
raise all money and advance it, and by that moans to take care 
that tho loan market in India is always exhausted before 
recourse is had to a foreign loan. Then the third change which 
is about to bo made is that thore should be an annual con- 
ference in India of tlio chief railways officers, presided over by 
the Viceroy, in order that they may thoroughly consider all 
the proposals that come up before them. It seems to me that 
in tho past our policy has been too piocomoal. Proposals were 
constantly coming in with reference to a particular line, and it 
was absolutely impossible for tho Indian Government or the 
India Office to express an opinion upon it until it had boen 
considered in connexion with others, and also in connexion with 
the amount of money available. I boliovo that if the practice is 
once established of having this annual conference it will ensure 
that every lino sanctioned shall be part and parcel of a carefully 
considered schorne and system. I think, moreover, that it will 
fit in with the views of the promoters of railways, because they 
will know that they have to send in their schemos by a certain 
time, and that if they are not in by that time they will 
probably not bo accepted. Tho return on railroads is satis- 
factory. In 1393-94 the percentage net receipts on lines in 
operation (independent of exchange) was 6*49 ; in 1894 it was 
5-72, and in 1895 it was 5*82. The new mileage open inl894-95 
was 360, and in 1895-96 821. The new mileago sanctioned in 
1894-95 was 651, and in 1895-96 it was 2,415. (Cheers.) Our 
experience as regards railroads in India is that the Indian 
Government have brought their Construction Department to 
such a point of ability that they can construct railroads more 
easily than private companies ; on tho other hand, private 
companies can, as a rule, more effectively work the lines. It is 
very desirable that railway enterprise should be largely de- 
veloped in Burma, and we have reeently entered into an 
arrangement with tho Burmese Company by which they have 
undertaken to work the lines and provide the necessary oapital 
for various feeders and extensions which from time to time 
will bo necossary. I saw a statement in one of the newspapers 
that we had entered into an arrangement for the purpose of 
selling our interest in the lines ; no such idea ever entered our 
heads. We havo retained full control as to the rates and other 
conditions on which the lines may be worked. In looking at 
the question of railroads, I am glad to see that they have 
tended enormously to increase the amount of exports, during the 
last ten years, and have not only increased exports, but have 
also multiplied the staple commodities in India, so that India 
is no longer dependent on two or three staple productions. 
Looking to the other side of the balance-sheet to see how 
far British trade and industry have benefited by this increase, 
I think, on the whole, that it may bo said that British goods 
have obtained their full share, with one notable exception, 
which is, I think, worthy of the attention of the Hoppe. 
There are two forms in which steel and iron are imported into 
India — in the Bhape of rails or railway material, ana in bars or 
bulk. This oountry praotioally monopolizes the imports of 
railway material, but I think this is rather due to the fact that 
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the policy of the Government is to give some preference to 
homo production. But when we come to steel and iron in bulk, 
there is a remarkable shrinkage in British imports into India. 
Twelve years ago we had 97 per cent, of the total imports of 
iron ana steel into India, but according to the last return 
our percentage has shrunk to 56 per cent., wliile Belgium 
has risen during those years from per cent, to 39 per 
cent. These figures are thoso of iron and steel in bulk. 
Now I think there are some persons who maintain that 
foreign competition is a bogey, but here is clear and 
distinct evidence that in regard to a manufacture of which 
we had practically the monopoly we are gradually being 
ousted. 1 commend tliis to the attention of both masters and 
men, because if we get ousted from a favourable market 
such as India in a matter of ibis kind I think it is clear 
that in a short time we may also find that we may be 
similarly neglected for other countries as regards the import of 
railway material. I have to thank the House for the attention 
with which it has listened to the various topics on which I 
have dwelt. (Hear, hear.) No one, I think, ever commenced 
a statement in connexion with Indian finance without being 
impressed by the immense range of subjects with which he has 
to deal, and also by the multiplicity aud complexity of the 
uestions on which he is asked to give an off -hand opinion. I 
o not think that anybody who ever held the post I have the 
honour to occupy has not appreciated the assistance of outside 
advice, opinion, or even criticism ; but whilst I welcome advice 
and do not repel criticism, I cannot help feeling that there is a 
tendency in certain quarters at the present moment to some- 
what unduly disparage the benefits of British rule in India. 
Since I have been at the India Office I have made a point of 
reading the translations of native newspapers which are 
sent home, and I think there is no improvement in their tone ; 
on the contrary, I think they now discuss many matters with 
much more acerbity, indulge in more general depreciation of 
the benefits of our rule, and aro more apt to draw wholesale 
indictments against us. If that is tho case I think a very 
grave responsibility rests with anybody who encourages that 
feeling by perhaps attaching undue importance to the infini- 
tesimal drawbacks of the effects of our rule and ignoring its 
infinite benefits. (Cheers.) For this, and all Governments 
which exercise an administration over composite races, absolute 
perfection is not the standard ; the standard is the comparative 
merit of the Government that is in existence with the Govern- 
ment which it superseded or the Government which might 
supersede it. If those who criticise our rule in India could 
only have a very Bhort taste of the rule which it*$superseded they 
would for generations to come bless the Government. (Cheors.) 
I was reading the other day accounts of the improvements which 
have taken place by the acquisition of the territories in Upper 
Burma, and the change that has taken place there is extraordi- 
nary. Ten years ago, outside Mandalay the government of tho 
oountry was one of wholesale misrule. The lull tribes desolated 
the plains, thousands of cultivators annually migrated, dacoity 
in many parts was supreme, and outside the capital there was 
not a mile of road or a decent publio building. There were no 
orderly law courts, and corruption and blackmail were tlie 
only methods of administration known. Now what is the 
portion F An efficient police has been established ; law courts 
subject to regular laws have been opened ; violent crime has 
decreased from 3,408 in 1888 to 232 in 1894. The garrison 
has been reduced by more than a half, the hill tribes are 
pacified and quiet, emigrants are flocking back, cultivation is 
everywhere increasing ; and notwithstanding the abolition of 
internal customs, the revenue has risen from 65 lakhs to 
114 lakhs. (Hear, hear.) Such are some of the advantages 
which British rule has conferred on the native populations 
which have come under its power. I quite admit that there 
are many questions in regard to which 1 can only lend a ready 
ear to the suggestions or advice of persons who have experience 
or are competent to give it. Between European races and the 
vast population of India there are racial, religious, and social 
differences, and it is enormously difficult to graft European 
ideas of progress and reform upon primitive customs or 
upon old Eastern traditions, and all these difficulties result 
in a labyrinth of complex and contradictory problems 
such as, I suppose, no other Government in the world has to 
deal with. I think no one can pretend that through all these 
questions he can see light, even if he can frame principles for 
4 his guidance or exactly describe his goal. On all these 
< questions these must be wide differences of opinion, but still 


there are certain principles on whioh we oan all agree. A 
sense of external security, of inward quiet, of internal improve- 
ment, high credit, a flourishing exchequer, and a capable and 
impartial administration — those aro elements by which, I 
believe, despite difficulties of raoo, religion, and custom, the 
prosperity and consolidation of this vast population oan be 
effected and their loyalty and goodwill obtained. I venture 
on behalf of theso throe years to claim that they have done 
their fair share towards the realisation of these results. 
(Cheers.) 

SIR W. WEDDERBURN’S AMENDMENT. 

PARLIAMENT AND INDIAN FINANCE. 

THE MORE EFFECTUAL DISCHARGE OF AN 
EXISTING DUTY. 

Sir W. Wedpkrburn said that he was hopeless of any benefit 
arising from the Indian Budget Debate under the present 
system, or rather want of system. (Hoar, hoar.) Intricate 
accounts involving an expenditure of nearly Rx. 100,000,000 
were placed upon the Table, and the House had no guidance 
in deciding whother the explanations of the Secretary of State 
were satisfactory or otherwise. The difficulty of the case was 
increased by the fact that the Secretary of Stated “ Explana- 
tory Memorandum” had been only two days in the hands of 
members. Under such circumstances it was impossible that in 
the course of a few hours any profitable discussion could take 
place regarding Indian finance. He therefore asked the indul- 
gence of tho House in order that he might place before it a 
humble suggestion having for its object to obtain, in future 
years, a more systematic and effectual scrutiny of Indian 
Accounts. The amendment that stood in his name was as 
follows: ‘‘To leave out from the word ‘That,’ to the end of 
the question, in order to add instead thereof the words — ‘ With 
a view to the effectual discharge of its existing duty in respect 
of tho finances of India, this House is of opinion that the East 
India Accounts should each year be examined and reported on 
by a Select Committeo of the House, thus mutatis mutandis 
assimilating the practice as regards Indian Accounts, to that 
followed, by means of the Public Accounts Committee, in 
respect of the Accounts of the United Kingdom.’ ” It appeared 
to him that this was a simple proposal, and at the same time a 
moderate one. It proposed no now duty, and only indicated 
the way in which an existing and accepted duty might be 
properly performed. (Hear, hear.) It merely proposed that in 
dealing with Indian finances they should exercise the same 
reasonable oare that they exorcised with regard to their own. 
A trusteo was required to give as careful attention to trust 
funds as to his own property. But in the present case there 
was a painful contrast between the promptitude and rigbur 
with which the House looked after its own finances, and the 
in difference with whioh it treated those of India. For weeks 
. all items of British expenditure were minutely debated, while 
the complete control of Parliament was secured by the aotion 
of the l’ublio Accounts Committee. On the other hand one 
day at the fag-end of the Session was grudgingly given. to 
Indian finance, and no stops were taken to make the parlia- 
mentary control anything but illusory. It was a bad object- 
lesson for India, who complained that they neither gave her a 
voice in her own affairs nor would attend to them themselves. 
The British system of control had gradually perfected itself 
since the passing of the Exchequer Audit Aot, 1866, and in the 
Report of the Publio Accounts Committee for the current year 
testimony was borne to the great benefits arising from the 
arrangements now in force. Referring to the excellent services 
of Sir C. Ryan, the retiring Comptroller and Accountant- 
General, the report reviewed the past history of the Committee 
and noticed the admirable results, as evidenced by the Publio 
Accounts, of the arrangements introduced by the Exchequer 
and Audit Departments Aot of 1866. The striking contrast, 
from the point of view of financial regularity, between the 
period antecedent and the period subsequent to that measure 
showed it to have been, m its peculiar field, an “ epoch- 
making”. statute. It appeared that in the first nine years 
after the passing of the Aot the financial irregularities brought 
to light averaged twenty-five yearly: but during the nine 
years up to 1894-5 this number was reduced to two yearly, and 
during the last two years all irregularities had ceased. But the 
Committee pointed out that the improvement was greater than 
that shown by mere statistics. ‘ ‘An examination of the Auditors 
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reports will,” the Committee observed, fi show, what the experi- 
ence of your Committee confirms, viz., a remarkable diminution 
of controversy on first principles and the disappearance to a 
great degree of impatience of scrutiny, a sure and honourable 
testimony to the value of tho work.” If such solid benefits 
arose from the labours of a Select Committee of the House in 
dealing with British aocounts, why should not the same benefits, 
mutating mutandis, be extended to India ? Of course the system 
of Indian financo differed from that of the United Kingdom, 
but he believed that if a Committee was appointed an arrange- 
ment could be devised adapted to the requirements of Indian 
methods. He felt confident that to accomplish this was not 
beyond the wit of the noble lord, tho Secretary of State, who 
would thus remove the reproach of neglecting tho golden rule. 
(Hear, hoar.) It would be for tho wisdom of Parliament to 
decide how best the Committee could do its work, so as to 
secure for the House a reasonable understanding of Indian 
finance, and a reasonable control over this most important de- 
partment of Imperial affairs. For the moment the rise of 
exohange, over which we had no control, had saved the Indian 
Exchequer from its most serious difficulties. A fall in ex- 
change, over which wo equally had no control, would plunge 
the Indian Treasury into its former embarrassments, and he 
would remind the Houso that financial embarrassment in India 
meant increased taxation, and perhaps a demand on the 
Imperial Treasury. The control over British finance now so 
smoothly worked by tho Public Accounts Committee had not 
been devised in a day, but had been gradually perfected by 
experience. He noticed that the system had first been applied 
to the navy so long ago as 1832, to tho army in 1847, and it 
was not till I860 that it was extended to all grants in Supply. 
Similarly, if the House should be pleased to appoint a Oom- 
mittoo to deal with the Indian accounts, he had no doubt that 
such Committee, with characteristic British business capacity, 
would work out for itself a practical method of performing its 
duties towards the House. They would look to the noblo lord 
who had long experience of Indian affairs in the House for 
guidance in this important matter. But he (Sir William) had 
given much thought to this subject, and lie might porhaps be 
allowed to make a practical suggestion as to the direction in 
which such a Committee might most advantageously work. 
He would suggest that the principal materials for tho 
labours of the Committee might be provided by a special 
report on the financial condition of India, supplied each 
year by tho Government of India, such report being based on 
the debates on the Indian Budget in the Viceroy’s Counoil. 
The House was aware that the Counoil contained a certain 
proportion of non-official members nominated by the Viceroy, 
and under Lord Cross’s Act of 1892 certain publio bodies were 
allowed to reoommend a few members for nomination, thus 
giving voice to a certain extent to outside publio opinion on 
Indian finance. The debates, therefore, in tho Viceroy’s 
Legislative Counoil would give the Committee valuable and 
definite matter for consideration, and if, under the Viceroy’s 
rules of business, the non-official members were invited to 
move amendments and decide upon them, distinct issues would 
be provided for the Committee to examine and report upon to 
the House. Tho proposed annual report of the Government of 
India would, of course come through the India Office with the 
views of the Secretary of State in Council, and it would be 
reoeived early in the Session, so that the Select Committee 
would have abundant leisure for its consideration, and it might 
be hoped that the influence of an important Committee of this 
kind would induce the Government of the day to bring on the 
debate on Indian finance at a reasonably early period of the 
Session. Such was a brief outline of his scheme, which ho 
would gladly lay more in detail before the noble lord. In 
answer to his question in the House a few days ago the noble 
lord expressed an opinion unfavourable to the appointment of 
a Select Committee on Indian finanoe. But he thought this 
unfavourable opinion was in great measure based on a mis- 
understanding of the proposal— a very natural misunderstand- 
ing, as in the limits of a question, the particulars of the 
proposal could not be set forth The two main objections raised 
by the noble lord were that the proposed enquiry would seriously 
interfere with administrative work in India, and would entail 
large expense. No doubt these objections were based on the sup- 
pomtion that it was proposed rigidly to follow the procedure of the 
Public Aooounts Committee, and make the duty mainly one of 
appropriation audit. As he had already explained, that was 
nht the intention of the present proposal. No doubt there was 


in India an appropriation audit, but it was one entirely different 
in character and effect from that in England. In England the 
appropriation audit was of the highest possible importance, 
being the machinery by which Parliament exercised its financial 
oontrol over the Executive, and especially the Treasury. In 
India, the appropriation audit was merely an arrangement by 
which the Executive controlled its subordinate departments ; it 
was of little use, and of no constitutional importance whatever. 
As it was not proposed that the Committee should carry out an 
appropriation audit for India, the difficulty suggested by the 
noble lord disappeared, because departmental officers would 
not be called from their administrative duties in India, and no 
expenso would bo incurred. He would no longer detain tho 
House. It was for the House to decide how a difficult, but 
manifest and admitted, duty towards India could best be per- 
formed. No one considered that the present state of things was 
creditable. It might not be possible to do oomplete justice to 
India in this matter. But that was not a reason for doing 
nothing. They might make an effort and do their best. No 
one oould do more than that. (Cheers). 

Mr. H. J. Wilson. 

Mr. H. J. Wilson, in seconding the Amendment, remarked 
that the noble lord the Secretary of State himself oould hardly 
regard the circumstances in whioh the Indian Budget debate 
took place in this Houso as satisfactory. The noble lord’s 
speech was listened to during a considerable portion of it by 
twelve members on the Government side and nine on the 
Opposition. How could it be expected that those voluminous 
details could bo mastered and aigested in the time at their 
disposal 't Whether the propositions of his hon. friend were 
practicable or not, he did not foel himself competent to express 
an opinion. He only desired to urge that something or other 
should be done. 

Mr. B. L. Cohen. 

Mr. B. L. Cohen said that tho first thing whioh struok him 
in considering this motion was the extraordinary want of con- 
nexion between the suggested remedy and the alleged grievance. 
It was true that the memorandum of the Secretary of State 
had only been in the hands of hon. members for two or three 
days, but he had read that statement with very little interest. 
Nearly all its contents were familiar to him from the document 
which had been in the hands of hon. members for two or three 
months — naively, the financial statement of the Indian Govern- 
ment. This Satomont had been in tbeir hands since June 24th. 
It Boomed to him that the hon. momber was proposing to 
substitute a faulty, certainly an imperfect, system of audit of 
accounts for a system which was tho most ideally perfeot, and 
for as clear aud business-like a statement whioh anyprivate or 
public body bad ever examined. (Hear, hear.) He did not 
believe that the acceptance of any such arrangement as had 
been suggested would favour the better examination of the 
finances of India. He thought that the hon. baronet would 
acknowledge that tho Publio Aocounts Committee had no con- 
trol over tho expenditure of this country, and the assimilation 
of the system to India oould not in any way oontrol or vary 
the expenditure by a rupee. He believed, therefore, that any 
deviation from the form in which the aooounts of India were 
now presented would be to render more obscure that whioh 
was, in his judgment, quite clear. (Hear, hear.) 

SIR H. FOWLER AGAIN. 

REPLY TO SIR W. WEDDERBURN. 

Sir Henby Fowleb said he was surprised to hear the hon. 
baronet say that there was a mass of figures thrown on the 
Table of the House without anything to guide the House with 
reference to their meaning. 

Sir W. Wkddkbbubn : I did not say that. I said there was 
no guidance to enable the House to deoide whether the 
explanations of the Secretary of State on behalf of the Execu- 
tive were satisfactory or otherwise. 

Sir H. Fowleb said he did not understand the hon. baronet 
to say so. He thought, however, that the last speaker had 
given a true answer to that criticism — namely, that the House 
had a most dear, oomplete, and elaborate statement presented 
to it nearly three .months ago, and that statement con t ai ne d not 
only the most lucid and powerful explanation of the finances of 
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India by Sir James Westland, one of the most distinguished 
Finance Ministers India had known, but the debate of the 
Indian Legislative Council, and the criticism by distinguished 
native members of the Council as well as Anglo-Indian mem- 
bers, on the various finanoe proposals of the Government. "Hie 
hon. baronet said that the House had no oontrol, os in dealing 
with the finances of this oountry in Committee of Supply, over 
the expenditure of India. No ; nor was it a part of the 
Government of India that the House should control the expen- 
diture of India in the same way as it controlled the expenditure 
in Great Britain. The House had by legislation delegated to 
two other bodies the administration of tbo finances of India, 
only reserving to itself supreme and final authority. The hon. 
member had urged the House to adopt the precedent of the 
Publio Accounts Committee. But the hon. baronet could read 
the Standing Order under which the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee acted : 44 That there shall be a Standing Committee, to 
be designated the Committee of Public Accounts, for the 
examination of acoounts, showing the appropriation of sums 
granted by Parliament to meet the publio expenditure.” The 
Publio Aooounts Committee had no more oontrol over the expen- 
diture of this oountry than they had over the expenditure of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. The theory of 
our system was that every Parliamentary Vote must be placed 
by the Treasury under the control of a department responsible 
for the proper application of the money. The regular appro- 
priation of the acoounts must be prepared in the department ; 
the acoounts must be audited; but there was in no sense a 
Committee controlling the expenditure. Was this new Com- 
mittee of the hon. baronet to be, so to say, the Auditor -General 
of Indian Accounts? There were more than a thousand 
accounting treasuries in India, and those accounts could not be 
audited hero, nor oould the House bring the officials home. 
The audit must take place in India, and nowhere elso. The 
noble lord had told the House how complete and satisfactory 
was the control of expenditure in India, and that it was quite 
as effective as the oontrol of the expenditure here. Complaint 
had been made that but few hon. members came to listen to 
the debate on the Indian Budget, but, short of enforcing 
penalties for non-attendance, hon. members could not be com- 
pelled to attend these debates unless they were so disposed. 
When, however, the question arose in the House affecting the 
administration, the policy, or the interests of India, the House 
was scarcely ever more crowded than on these occasions. It was 
not fair to represent to the people of India, therefore, that the 
present small attendance always characterised Indian debates, 
or that it was to serve aB any gauge by whioji to measure 
the interest taken by the House of Commcas in Indian 
affairs. (Cheers.) Was this Committee to be a mere Com- 
mittee of audit, or was it to deal with questions of policy ? 
Did the hon. baronet mean that the policy of the Government 
of T should be referred to this Committeo ? Apparently 
that was what he intended, because he spoke of this Committee 
as a court of appeal from the Legislative Counoil of India. To 
constitute such a Committee as that would not be in accordance 
with the constitution. But there was already a Committee 
which aoted as a court of appeal from the Legislative Council 
of India, from the Viceroy’s Council and from the Council in 
Whitehall, and that Committee was the Cabinet of the Queen 
representing the majority of the House of Commons. (Hear, 
hear.) The proposal that a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons should undertake the oontrol of the whole expenditure 
of India and of the policy of the Indian Government, was 
a proposal which the House would not entertain, and which, if 
adopted, would be resented both in Great Britain and India. 
If to the responsibilities already resting upon the House they 
were to add responsibility for the details of Indian Govern- 
ment, the machinery of Parliament wbuld inevitably break 
down under the weight imposed upon it. But in recent times 
the House had shown no unwillingness to listen to any well- 
founded oomnlaint relating to Indian Administration, taxation, 
or finanoe. The House had discussed in 'the last two years as 
questions of Imperial importance, upon which the fate of a 
Ministry mi g ht hang, the subject of competitive examination 
for the Civil Service, the subject of the cotton duties, the opium 
question, and the retention of Cbitral. On some of these sub- 
jects the House agreed with the Government of India, and on 
others it differed ; but in each ease the House reoognised^ its 
Imperial duties, and discharged them in a manner which repre- 
sented the convictions of the majority of the people of this 
It was his opinion that in constituting such a Com- 


mittee as was proposed,. and transferring to it the duties whioh 
belonged to the Secretary of State and the Government, they 
would be adopting a plan whioh would give no satisfaction in 
India and which would cause great trouble and expense. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir 0. Dilke. 

Sir C. Dilke did not believe that there was any ground for 
making an attack upon the system of administering Indian 
finance. In fact, he thought the appointment of any Com- 
mittee would only result m eliciting facts in favour of the 
Government of India in this regard. That, however, was not 
the last word that had to be said on the matter, because Go- 
vernments were not based upon scientific principles only, but 
depended in large measure upon the consent of the people to 
be governed. They must always take into consideration tho 
necessity of seouring for their Government the popular support 
of the people. Tho opponents of thiB Motion failed to take 
into consideration that popular support might be obtained if 
some such scheme as the hon. baronet proposed were adopted. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who was a very remarkable Secre- 
tary of State xor India, and left a very great name, was always 
in favour of some system of Committee in that House with 
regard to the Government of India. Tho same could be said 
of the late Mr. Fawcett. As regards tbo principle of enquiry, 
whether regular, or whether only occasional, he did not think 
that tho point was settled by the speeches that had been de- 
livered. As he had said there was a great deal that oould be 
said in support of the Motion of his hon. friend, but he would 
ask his hon. friend and his supporters what they meant by 
their Motion? Did they intend that questions of policy should 
be brought before this Committee ? He did not himself think 
that it would be a fitting body before whioh to bring matters 
of policy. There was, however, a groat deal to be said for the 
view of Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Fawcett in favour 
of occasional enquiry by that House into questions involving 
tho policy of tho Government of India. But there was a great 
deal to be said against an annual and lasting enquiry by a 
Committee of that House, that would involve the polioy of the 
Government of India. That would be a disturbing cause and 
would do harm and unsettle the finances of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and undermine the authority of the Legislative Council 
in Calcutta. Let thorn consider for a moment the weakest 
point of our rule, viz., that they had to rely in dealing with 
the people upon Native police, and that those police were not 
as satisfactory officers as they might be. Was the Committee 
which the hon. baronet proposed to consider, under the cloak of 
finanoe, the re-organisation of the whole Bystem of criminal 
administration in India and of police in India. Take another 
question. The Home Charges of India had been reduced by 
the manufacture of military stores in that oountry. India had 
saved money in that way, and the process might no doubt be 
carried further. Was a Committee of this kind to consider 
that question continuously year by yearP He thought it would 
be impossible for it to do so, for they would fail to get men of 
the qualifications necessary to carry such enquiries on year 
after year. In fact, this would virtually amount to assuming 
a portion of the responsibility of the aotual government of 
Inaia. Therefore he did not think that his hon. friend would 
suggest that questions of polioy of that kind ought to be sub- 
mitted to a Committee of the House, although he agreed that 
from time to time, examination by that House of questions 
affecting India was desirable. Then came the question 
whether, with these limitations it would be wise to have a 
Finance Accounts Committee, a Publio Acoounts Committee, 
on tho finances of India. Arguing as he did, absolutely 
with the view that the financial system of India was a 
good one, he did believe it would be a good thing that 
the enquiry which they pretended to make in the House 
with a very thin attendance at the end of the Session, 
should be made by an annually appointed committee of 
the House ; but he would give that committee no power over 
the Government of India. He believed that would be a better 
and more popular form of dealing with the aooounts of the 
Government of India than the oontrol they pretended to 
exercise in the House on the last day but one of the Session. 

Sir Bt. Havelock- Allan. 

Sir Hebert Havelock- ALL i.iT rose to call attention to the 
remarks made by a very high English military authority with 
regard to the trropa of India. 
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The Speaker : I think the hon. member must reserve his 
remarks on that subject until the main question is put again. 


Lord George Hamilton. 


Lord George Hamilton said he was bound to say that ho 
agreed with everything the right hon. gontleman nad said. 
He had had a good deal of experience of those committees, and 
he found that in proportion as the numbers of a Committee 
were increased the quorum had to be diminished. He asserted 
that it was no use whatever to appoint a Select Committee to 
enquire generally into Indian finance. The finanoes of India 
constituted a very large question, and he was convinced it 
would be almost impossible to bring the members of a Com- 
mittee of this kind together in sufficient numbers and sufficiently 
often to enable them to report with effect on a question of Buch 
importance. He could not help thinking that what the hon. 
baronet wished was to appoint a Committee, nominally to 
investigate accounts, but in reality to interfere with policy. 
A more mischievous proposal he could not conceive. We had 
an Indian Government, they could control their policy in the 
House of Commons, and if the House of Commons disapproved 
of their policy they could express their opinion upon it ; but 
to try and make that policy futile by ob coking expenditure 
which was necessary to give it effeot was a mad suggestion. 
The hon. baronet also seemed to think that the more the 
House interfered with Indian finance the more economy would 
be promoted ; but that was certainly not his view. Then the 
hon. baronet, the member for the Forest of Dean, spoke on one 
or two questions on which enquiry might be judicious — ques- 
tions connected with native manufacture. 

Sir C. Dilkb : I said I could not support any proposal for 
an annual or permanent Committee to consider any question of 
policy. 

Lord George Hamilton said he could understand the pro- 
priety, and even the necessity, of appointing a Select Com- 
mittee to enquire into some definite subject ; but, surely, of all 
the instruments for that purpose, the most inconvenient would 
be a Committee of Accounts. In the circumstances, he hoped 
the hon. baronet the member for Banffshire would not press 
his Motion. 

Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree. 


Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree thought it was not the intention 
of the hon. baronet, so far as he understood it, to have any sort 
of controlling Committee whatever. A sort of foeling did 
prevail, no doubt, both in this country and in India, that the 
statement of the accounts of India, which was submitted to the 
House at the end of every Session was not listened to by a 
sufficient number of members to satisfy the people of India 
that an interest was really taken by the House in their affairs. 
Whether that feeling was right or wrong he was not prepared 
to say, but, after listening to the elaborate and eloquent Bpeooh 
of the right hon. gentleman the late Secretary of State for 
India, he believed tnat the notion founded on that supposition 
would be to a certain extent dispelled. The purposo for which 
he rose was simply to ask the hon. baronet opposite not to 
press his Motion to a division. He believed it would do more 
harm than good. If hon. members wore convinced that tho 
accounts of India- should be submitted to and attended to by a 
a Co mmi ttee of the House, they ought to have time to de- 
liberate on the way in which that was to be seoured ; but to 
bring forward a Motion >f this importance, and to ask the 
House to decide uban it, would only lead to one result, and 
that was that the House' would never listen to any argument in 
favour of submitting the Indian accounts to the House at a 
time when there was a fuller attendance. 

The House divided on Sir W. Wodderb urn's Amendment, 
when the figures were : — 

For the Amendment 30 

Against •• • • •• HO 


Majority against .. .. 80 


Mb. Herbert Eoberts. 

Mr. TTmattw* Roberts said that he understood that he would 
not be in order in bringing forward the Motion of which he 
h«d gLtwmatlM, namely, “That, in the opinion of this House, 
It in oeeirable to mriee the arrangement, under whioh politioal 


control is exercised over Indian Princes and Chiefs, and 
especially to provide that in future no deprivation or penalty 
shall be imposed upon an Indian Prinoe or Chief on the ground 
of maladministration or misconduct until the foot of such 
maladministration or misconduct shall have been established 
before a public and independent tribunal.” It was, he thought, 
most important that m the interest of the continuance of 
satisfactory relations between the Indian Government and the 
Indian people, that it should be made plain that the Indian 
Princes ana Chiefs would not be interfered with, would not 
be punished or deprived of their ruling powers without an 
adequate and fair trial. He would not encroach one hair’s 
breadth upon tho essential condition of British rule in India, 
namely the right and obligation of the Indian Government to 
depose or punish those Princes or Chiefs when charges of 
misconduct or misgovernment were proved, but he contended 
that before action was taken by the Government . in that 
direction, the men should have an opportunity of stating their 
case before an impartial tribunal. The foundation of the 
policy ho advocated was to be found in the Proclamation of *58, 
for in that Proclamation the Queen said to the Prinoesof India, 
“We will respect the rights, dignity, and honour of the 
Native Frinoes as our own.” From that day to this the Native 
rulers had shown their appreciation of the confidence reposed 
in them, and they had shown loyalty to us by helping ub with 
money and troopH in time of our neea. There were precedents 
which proved that the Indian Government had taken the 
course he desired. For instance, when charges of misgovern- 
ment were brought against the Gaekwar of Baroda in 1875, a 
Commission, consisting of throe English Judges and three 
Natives, were appointed to enquire into them. The same 
pledge whioh was givon in tho Proclamation of '58 was given 
at the historical assembly at Delhi, but in his belief, and in 
tho opinion of a number of those who acted with him, the 
Government of India had recently violated the spirit of the 
pledges they had given, and the effect had been to create an 
impression in the minds of tho Native rulers that the policy of 
the past was not going to be rigidly enforced in future. It 
might bo said that an enquiry was conducted in the case of the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar, but he could not admit that when 
charges of misconduct or mismanagement against a Native 
ruler were enquired into by a political agent, the enquiry oould 
be called an impartial one. Until it was made quite plain 
that wo intended to treat the Native rulers with respect, and 
intended to oarry out our pledges, a very unfavourable im- 
pression would exist in their minds, and until that impression 
was removed there would exist a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
disquietude yhich might have serious oonsequenoes. 

Sir Andrew Scoble. 

Sir Andrew Sooblk said that the hon. gentleman opposite 
was no doubt perfectly right in saying that a well-governed 
neighbouring Native State was a source of strength to the 
Indian Government as well as of happiness to the population 
of the State itself. Tho Government of India fully reoognised 
that fact, and they did their best to ensure the good 
government of all the neighbouring Native States. The 
Government of India, however, interfered with the domestic 
government of native States with the greatest reluctance, and 
only in such cases whore such interference became absolutely 
necessary. He could not oonceive what tribunal the hon. 
member proposed to set up 4n place of the Government of 
India, who had always acted most impartially in all oases in 
which their interference had been neoessary. To set up a fresh 
tribunal of any kind would increase rather than diminish the 
responsibilities and difficulties of the Indian Government. No 
doubt proposals of this kind had rather a specious air at first 
to those Who were not intimately acquainted with India, but 
when they oame to be examined into, that spaciousness dis- 
appeared, and it was soon discovered that it was impossible 
for them to be carried out praotioally. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bhownaggree. 

Mr. Bhownaggree, who had given notice of the following 
motion: “ That the system of combining exeoutive (revenue 
and police) with judicial duties in the same officer whioh at 
present prevails in Lidia is objectionable in principle, incon- 
venient m praotioe, and calculated to shake the confidence of 
the people in the administration of justice ; and that, thavsfore, 
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in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to revise the 
system, with the view of effecting a separation of judicial 
from executive functions,’* said that he had given notice of a 
motion upon the subjoot of the system of combining executive 
with judicial duties m the same officer, which the forms of the 
House would not permit him to move, and therefore he would 
only deal with tho matter in a general way. In the first place, 
however, he hoped he should be permitted to congratulate the 
noble lord upon the very interesting and lucid statement he 
had delivered that evening, in the oourse of which he had been 
able to show that the finances of India were in a better state 
than they had been in for many years. (Hear, hear.) He must 
also congratulate the noble lord upon the improved credit 
which India now enjoyed, both in this metropolis and in India 
itself. It was also a matter for satisfaction that the demarca- 
tion of the Indian frontiers had been proceeded with to so 
great an extent. He was glad to hear from the noble lord 
that inducements had been held out to Indian capitalists to 
invest in Indian railways, because he believed that it would 
not only be an encouragement to Indian investors, but would 
tend to develop the railway communication of the country by 
construction of new lines. He now came to the subjoot of his 
notice of motion. Ho might say, in the first place, that all 
native administrators of the highest capacity admitted that 
law and justice in India had never been so well administered 
as it had been under British rule. To Bay that law and 
justice were administered in Indi* very much in the same 
manner as obtained in this country was equivalent to saying 
that that administration had obtained a very high level 
indeed. (Hear, hear.) Every human system, however, had 
its defects, and there were certain defects in the administra- 
tion of law and justice in India. That was the fault, not of 
individuals, but of the system which had been handed down 
from generation to generation — in fact, ever since the estab- 
lishment of British rule in India. In the past it was found 
expedient to allow things to go on as they were, but now, 
in more settled times, and with a higher standard before 
us, he had thought it to be his duty to draw tho attention 
of the noble lord tj the defects in the administration 
to whioh he had referred in the hope that the nobie 
lord would promise to give due consideration to the 
subject, and to do his best to remedy those defects. 
There was a system in India which was not known here, 
namely, that in the large districts the judicial, revenue and 
police functions were mixed up. He read the statement of an 
offioer who stated that in the extensive and thickly-populated 
distriots he had for years combined in himself thg functions of 
head of the polioe, head magistrate, head superintendent of 
prisons, head revenue officer, head tax collector, head of the 
'Treasury Department, head manager of Government estates, 
head engineer, head sanitary offioer, and other functions. This 
was the statement of an officer occupying a distinguished posi- 
tion under the Government of India, and he could assure the 
House that it was true. When the same person held so many 
offioes the judicial function must be affected, for even the 
highest men in the service of the Government were human 
beings. In the distriots there were three grades of magistrates, 
known as first, second, and third class of magistrates ; these 
were under the chief executive officer of tho district, who was 
called the district magistrate or collector. The first class of 
magistrates had power to iufiict two years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, and the second and third olass had power in a less 
degree. Under this district officer there were officers who 
were also invested with executive and judioial functions, down 
to the lowest grade, and known as the joint, assistant, and 
deputy-magistrates. Tnen there were the deputy-collectors, 
and even the sub-deputy-oollectors. The executive functions 
were of a very varied character, and naturally brought them 
into relationship, and even into conflict, with the inhabitants 
of the distriot, and yet in the same district these officers had to 
perform their duties as judges in certain matters. Tho conse- 
quence was that very often preconceived notions in regard to 
their judicial functions were attributed to them ; bub, whether 
this was a foot or not, they could not deny that in some cases, 
if not in many, such a misconception was possible, and if it 
oocurred it might taint the purity of justice. This had been 
a vexed question for a century past. In 17 J3 it engrossed the 
attention of Lord Cornwallis, who made a regulation that the 
collectors of revenue who presided over Revenue Boards should 
be divested of the power of deciding upon what were practically 
their own Acte. In 1360 there was a Commission, whioh 


reported on the organisation of the polioe, and declared that 
the judicial and police functions were not to be confounded. 
Sir Bar tie Frere, in introducing the Act of 1860, expressed the 
hope that at no distant period the principle for which he was 
contending would be acted upon throughout India. That 

S rinciple had boon acted upon in some portions of our Indian 
omimona, but at the same time there were Btill considerable 
portions whero the collector or the distriot judge was also the 
head of the judioial system. This combination of functions 
had, he believed, very often led to a miscarriage of justice 
according to the opinion of the judges of the High Courts in 
India. At the present time, he believed, there was a quarrel 
on the subject between the High Court of Bengal and certain 
officers under tho Government of Bengal. Many distinguished 
and woighty names might be adduced m support of this separa- 
tion of functions whioh they desired, among them being those 
of Lord Hobhouse, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Richard Garth, Sir 
John Peter Grant, Sir J. Straohey, Sir Lepel Griffiu, and two 
Secretaries of State belonging to both parties. Lord Kimberley 
had said that the difficulty was simply one of expense, and the 
objections which had been raised to this separation of functions 
had either been on the ground of expense or of prestige. He 
believed, however, that the change could bo effected by a 
division of labour rather thaa by an increase of officers, so 
that extra expenditure would not necessarily bo involved. 
It was possible to divide tho various functions among the half- 
dozen assistants who were under the chief of each distriot, and 
to divide them in such a way that no assistant would have 
mixed duties. It was further objected to this reform that, 
unless the executive officer had judicial fuuotions to perform, 
he would lose prestige. lie himself was one who attached 
great value to prestige, especially in a country like India ; but 
it should be prestige of the right sort, and not terrorism. Tho 
contention really was that every offioer should have penal 
power to enforce his orders. That was not at all necessary, 
and such power was very likely to be abused. Any offioer, 
Europoan or native, who had the authority of the Government 
behind him, had quite sufficient prestige. A member of the 
Bar in Bengal had prepared a list of twenty cases where abuses 
of the kind he referred to had occurred. A reform which could 
be accomplished at such small oohL and with so little difficulty 
ought to bo at once put into effect. Of course the present 
system had been handed down from generation to generation ; 
but he had said enough to show that there was at least a case 
for enquiry. The system must necessarily begot great distrust 
of tho administration of justice ; and, as far as the expense of 
reform was concerned, that consideration ought not to make 
the Government of India shrink from the neoessury steps. The 
strongest basis of British rule in India— the reason why the 
people had such confidence in it — was above all the sense of 
justice with which that administration was inspired. That it 
was which had made the greatest impression on India, and if 
that confidence were shaken, the great fabric on whioh British 
dominion in India rested would also be shaken. 

On the return of the Speaker after the usual interval, 

Mr. Bhownaoorek said ho trusted the Secretary for India 
would give his attention to the grievances in connection with 
the Indian Medical Service. Graduates in the Modioal School 
in India had not had fair play, and it was believed this was 
based on racial considerations. Regard to these was incon- 
sistent with the traditions of British rule in India, and the 
Secretary for India, he was sure, was the last person to attach 
any importance to racial distinction. The Qneen, in her 
famous proclamation forty years ago, said that all her subjects 
would be treated equally without regard to distinction of caste, 
colour, or creed. In this connection he wished to call atten- 
tion to the compensation allowances given to European officers 
on account of the difference in the exohange value of money 
and submit that these allowances under certain conditions 
ought to be extended to Native officers. Many of them had to 
go to considerable expense to send their children to this oonntry 
to be eduoated to qualify them for the Civil Service, the legal 
profession, or the higher grades of the medioal profession in 
India. Native offioers, especially in the unoovenanted Servioe, 
should have the same privileges as their European brethren. 
He wished also to speak of the firitish-Indian subjeots in 
South Afrioa, notably in the Transvaal, who were precluded 
by the looal legislation in the Transvaal from acquiring and 
occupying tracts of land within oertain limits. The Colonial 
Secretary had promised to look oarefuliy into the question. 
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Then there was the exercise of the franchise by British Indians 
in Natal. The Natal Legislature in April last issued a pro- 
clamation excluding all subjects of her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire from haying the power to vote at elections. He did 
not see why the responsible authorities of the Natal Govern- 
ment should have imposed those restrictions unless they were 
based purely on considerations of race and colour. He 
admitted that there were distinctions of race that had to be 
preserved in every colony and community, but these restric- 
tions were not meant to do any good or prevent any impending 
harm. The Secretary for India was the custodian of the 
rights and privileges of the Indian subjects of the Queen, and 
the Secretary of the Colonies had a controlling hand over the 
legislative proceedings of Colonies, and he hoped they would 
combine to bring about a remedy. It was a noble sentiment of 
the ex-Secretary for India, the right hon. member for Wolver- 
hampton, that every member of the House was also “ member 
for India.” He implored the House, regardless of Party con- 
siderations and petty racial feolings, to rise to that sentiment 
and as mombers for India see that the Indian subjects of the 
Queen were not deprived of their rightful privileges, and 
subjected to uneallea-for degradation and humiliation. Tho 
hon. member for Battersea said the objection to the employ- 
ment of Lascars on P. and O. steamers was not based on racial 
prejudices. If the hon. member could come with him to India 
he would show him Lascars who in physique and skill were 
the equals of the hon. member himself. (Cheers and Laughter.) 
As far as loyalty was concerned, a more loyal and devoted 
people than the people of India, especially of tho class of 
Lascars, thero could not be found. Whatever distinction of 
treatment they made, let it he on the score of qualities and 
qualifications, but never ou the score of caste, colour or creed. 
He fervently hoped that the Secretary for India, in conjunc- 
tion with the Secretary for the Colonies, would take steps to 
remove tho great indignity sought to bo imposed upou British 
Indians in South Africa by tho Natal Legislature refusing 
them the elementary right of every British citizen of voting for 
the oandidates of Ruch Legislature. He acknowledged tho 
complimentary terms with which tho Secretary for India had 
referred to the Indian army. He did not believe for a moment 
that the gallant General, to whom certain words had l>een 
attributed, attached to them the meaning applied to them 
afterwards. It was due that from his place there he should 
also disown the sentiment which was uttered within a very 
few months within the same room as that in which the gallant 
General’s remarks were made. There was an exclamation 
used to the effect that the connection of Great Britain with 
India only tended to impose a great and material burdon upon 
India, and that India also, at tho same time contr ibuted to the 
glory and greatness of England. He should be failing in his 
duty if he did not take die opportunity, in the name of the 
people of India, of saying that the connection of Groat Britain 
with that country had been the instrument of conferring 
manifold blessings upon the people of India, and that if India 
had contributed in any sense to the greatness and glory of 
England, that was but a poor payment for the many blessings 
she had received. 


Sir H. Havelock-Allan. 

Sir H. Havelock- Allan, as one who had been associated 
with the native troops of the British power in India, entered 
hi a strongest protest against the construction that might 
possibly be put upor^oeytuin words which had fallen from the 
Commander -in -Chief of the British array. Nothing was 
further from the gallant gentleman’s mind than to cast any re- 
flection at all upon tho spirit, the courage, or the loyalty of the 
native troops in India. No graver question could he raised 
than that of the efficiency of the Indian army. He had the 
honour of recollecting the British troops in Iudia as far back as 
1848, and on and off for nearly half-a-century, since that timo 
he had been associated with them iu various quarters and 
various fields, and he could safely say that, however great their 
efficiency and power might have been in former days, there was 
no period in the illustrious and chequered history of the Indian 
troops of the British Empire at which they wore more efficient 
md better calculated to serve the purpose for whioh they were 
intended— namely the defence of their native country and 
British interests there— or were more disciplined, more loyal, or 
mere zealous than at the present moment. As to the statement 
that had fallen from Lord Wolseley, he had since qualified it 


by stating that there was no more efficient, loyal or more 
tplendid troops in the whole wcrld than the native troops of 
tbe British Empire ; bnt he had also said that the Indian army 
of 120,000 men, or thereabouts, was composed of races not all of 
equal martial quality. Those who admired them moat would 
be tbe first to admit tbe truth of such a statement. He would 
undertake to say that, if the opinion of experts such as Sir 
Henry Brackenbury — whose report, dated the 28th March, on 
tbe Indian aimy had become a State paper deserving the study 
of every man in that House— Sir Donald Stewart, and Lord 
Roberts— who had been Comroanders-in-Chief in India— had 
been given before a Commission like that on which Lord 
Wolseley gave evidence tbe other day, they would have been 
found to be tbe first to admit that there were great differences 
both in the martial qualities and preparedness for war of the 
various portions of their Indian troops. There were 60, COO of 
them as competent to be put in tbe field, if officered by a 
proper number of Europeans, as were any troops in tbe whole 
world. Lord Wolseley never intended to say that he was afraid 
or would dccliue to lead these 60,000 picked ti oops against any 
troops of any other military Power. This question of the effi- 
ciency of the British army m Iudia, under the circumstances of 
the day, was of primary importance. He contended that the 
British army in India was equal to any contingency to which 
it might be exposed, and capable of facing any opposing 
force, if only it had a proper number of European officers. 
That was the great defect in the present system. After the 
Mutiny it was thought right to reconstitute the Indian Army. 
In the belief that a few regiments that were called irregular 
had done well with three British officers, the great mistake 
was made of reconstituting the whole of the Native Army with 
three British officers per regiment. Later on a fourth, a fifth, 
a sixth, a seventh, and an eighth officer were added, hut the 
sooner we dissipated the idea that the whole of tbe Army in 
India was properly organised for operations beyond the Indian 
frontier the sooner we would arrive at a degree of safety which 
would prevent war. The Native troops were now organised on 
what he would call a fatal system — the system of three linked 
battalions. Was it credible to anyone who had studied the 
organisations of the great military Powers of Europe that there 
were only seven or eight British officers to each Indian native 
battalion, and that of the three battalions linked together, and 
thero were forty or fifty of them, the theory was that one 
battalion was to be put into tho field and that the twenty 
officers or so belonged to tbe three battalions? Everyone 
recollocted the disaster that occurrod to a portion of the Indian 
Army in 1874), when it was opposed to an Afghan enemy with 
a great prej&mderanco of artillery. The defect of which he 
was speaking was then displayed in a striking way. Two 
Nativo regiments had only ten British officers between them, 
and in the course of the action five of those officers were killed 
or wounded, and the whole force crumbled up like a rotten 
stick. The brigade, under General Burroughs, was defeated, 
and had to retreat for nearly sixty miles simply beoause the 
Native portion was not officered as it ought to have boon. He 
did not wish to say anything to tbe detriment of tho Native 
troops on that occasion, because they fought gallantly side by 
side with their British comrades, but he did hope we would 
derive some instruction from that disaster. This was a question 
the magnitude of which could not be overrated. The taxpayers 
of Great Britain and tho taxpayers of India — tho most heavily 
taxed people in tho world — had a right to know whether the 
money extracted from them for the support of tho military 
power was rightly expended, bo that when the occasion arose 
the soldiers they furnished would be so organised as to maintain 
the defences of the country in a proper way. He implored the 
Secretary of State for India to take advantage of the interest 
that had been excited by the somewhat misunderstood expres- 
sion of Lord Wolseley to initiate a complete and searching 
enquiry as to whether tbe Native Army in India, as now offi- 
cered by British officers, was efficient for its purpose or not. 
The time might not be far distant when it might be as important 
to this country that every portion of our Native Army should 
be as efficient for the purpose of the defence of the frontiers of 
India as the very pick of the troops of whom Lord Wolseley 
spoke. A great responsibility rested upon Lord Wolseley. 
Though Commander-in-Chief of the Sntish Army, he was 
incidentally responsible for the Army of India, ana therefore 
members of the House who were inclined to take a somewhat 
unfavourable view of the utterances of Lord Wolseley should 
make groat allowance for a man in his position, and who 
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desired to do that 'which was for the benefit of his oountrv. 
They might deplore that the utterances were made on an unfit 
occasion, and perhaps in an unfit way ; but a great basis of 
serious truth underlaid what Lord Wolseley said. He therefore 
entreated the noble lord the Secretary of State for India to 
institute an enquiry at once as to whether the Native Army in 
India was, as to its proportion of British officers, in a secure 
position. A Commission, presided over by Lord Welby, had 
sat to enauire into the question of the apportionment of the 
military charges between India and England. He advised the 
Leader of the House to let no time elapse before reconstituting 
that Commission and enlarging its scope, so that it could go 
into the particular point he had now raised. 

Mr. Philip Stanhope. 

Mr. Philip Stanhope said that earlier in the evening he 
gave his support in a limited way to the motion of his hon. 
mend (Sir W. Wedderburn). Year after year they had 
pressed on successive Governments the necessity of providing 
occasions when Indian topics might receive adequate attention. 
The question to which he desired to draw the attention of the 
House was one of neat importance to both England and India, 
and was of too lar^e a character to enter into fully. He 
referred to the question of the cotton duties, and be wished to 
allude to it briefly for one purpose only. The noble lord had 
briefly referred to the duties m the lucid statement he had 
made touching the finances of India, and pointed out that the 
modifications he had been able to introduce into the scheme 
originally acoepted by the right hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton bad, at all events, produced this desirable result — that 
there was now an equitable system in existence as between 
the Indian and the English manufacturers. While he cordially 
acknowledged the good effect of those modifications, he would, 
on the other hand ask the noble Lord to remember that in 
former days he had expressed the opinion that those import 
duties, in whatever sense they might be regarded, were 
detrimental to trade, and that he had declared that they ought 
to he repealed whenever the finances of India would enable it 
to be done. (Hear, hear.) That declaration applied with as 
much force to the question to-day as it did when it was made, 
and therefore he hoped that the noble lord had not forgotten 
it. He was willing to admit that the present moment might 
not be the most opportune for raising the subject again, and 
that it might be well to give time for the recent changes in 
respect to the duties to settle. But he was angious, never- 
theless, that the subject should be kept in mind. (Hear, hear). 
A few months ago they were told that great agitation existed 
in India, and that the manufacturers ana people of India were 
protesting against the changes introduced by the noble Lord ; 
but, after all, very little had been beard of this great agitation. 
(Hear, hear). They were told that the Indian people were 
ready even to boyoott Lancashire cloth and to adopt the most 
extreme measures of opposition, but no suoh thing had yet 
taken place, and he did not believe it was in prospect. He 
repeated that having regard to the fiscal changes just made in 
India, and to the fact that the silver question must be one of 
considerable anxiety to the people of India, remembering what 
was taking place in America, the present time might not be tho 
beet to raise the subject again. Therefore all he would ask 
the noble Lord to do was to bear in mind the fact that tho 
question of the Indian cotton duties had not been absolutely 
settled, and that when a good opportunity occurred it would 
be re-opened. (Hear, hear). The rate of exchange at present, 
perhaps, was too precarious to enter upon the matter, but if 
next year the silver question was settled in America, and 
there was any prospect of the same stability in tbe course of 
exohange, he hoped and believed those hon. members who 
represented .Lancashire would take an early opportunity of 
again raising the whole matter. It was not a party question 
— (hear, hear) — and it was one in whioh the interests of the 
people of India "and those of British commerce were alike 
oonoemed. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr* A. J. Balfour. 

Mr. A. J . Balfour thought it was desirable that he should 
nowtaake an appeal to theHouse to go into Committee. They 
hart ’had a very interesting discussion, to which the hon. and 
pliant nemberftfr Durham and the hon. member for Bethnal 
Omen had made very important contributions— (Cheers)— but 


that discussion had now run its natural course, and he trusted 
the House would at once go into Committee, when any 
financial point might be raised. 

Tbe motion that the Speaker do leave the Chair was then 
agreed to. 

The House then went into Committee, and Mr. J. W. 
Lowther, Chairman of Committees, read from the chair the 
usual statement as to revenue and expenditure. 

Sir H. H. Fowler. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO LORD G. HAMILTON. 

Sir Henby Fowler said he had to congratulate the noble 
lord on the satisfactory statement ho had made to the House. 
Ho would- not say that he entertained any feeling of envy 
towards him in respect to Mb position when he recolleoted how 
he had himself to be content with an increasing expenditure, a 
falling revenue, and a falling exchange, but at all events he 
could not help looking with some feeling of jealous pleasure at 
the statement the noble lord had been able to make — that 
although there was an increasing expenditure yet that there 
was an increasing revenue, and that a balance on the right side 
had been carefully maintained, and that the rate of exchange 
had improved from Is. Id. when he was in office to Is. 2d. since 
tho present financial year commenced. If that fortunate state 
of things continued it would certainly have a material effect on 
the finances of India. (Hear, hear.) He had always main- 
tained, as the noble lord had done on that occasion, that the 
true secret of our financial difficulties in India was the difficulty 
of exchange, and that tho great increase in net Indian expen- 
diture was attributable, in the main, to the enormous loss sus- 
tained on exchange. The loss upon exchange during the last few 
years was given by the noble lord in his explanatory statement, 
which Bhowed that whilo in 1882 the total charge for exchange 
was Rx. 10,000,000, in 1892 it was Rx. 7,000,000, and in 1896 
it was Rx. 13,500,000. This was tho real trouble they had to 
face, and he hoped that tho expectations the noble lord had 
held out might be realised. He had been much gratified to 
hear that the frontier difficulties were ooming to an end. Our 
anxiety had been owing not so much to aggressive aotion on the 
part of our neighbours in India as to the diffionlty of ascertain- 
ing and settling what were the true frontier boundaries with 
neighbouring States, and he was glad that a similar policy to 
that pursued with regard to the settlement of the boundaries 
of the Pamirs was being pursued by the present Government 
in those important matters. It was true that the subject in 
which perhaps he took the greatest interest when he was in 
office was that of the extension of railways in India, and he 
was very pleased to note the advanoe which tho noble lord had 
made in this work during tho present year. Owing to the 
financial difficulties created by the loss on exchange me work 
of railway extension was suspended to a great extent in 1890, 
and in 1892 and 1893 it reached its lowest ebb. Therefore, it 
was very satisfactory to learn that the noble lord had been able 
to provide by various means upwards of Rx. 12,000,000 for ex- 
penditure on the work this year— (hear, hear)— for nothing 
could tend to promote prosperity In India more than a large 
railway expenditure. (Hear, hear.) In the last three years 
the percentage of net receipts on capital cost had increased 
from 5£ in 1893 to nearly 6 per cent in 1895 ; tho number of 
passengers had increased in tne same period from 135 millions 
to 152 millions, and the amount of merchandise conveyed on 
the Indian railways had increased from 28,000,000 to 32,000,000 
tons. Therefore, this increased railway expenditure was a 
wise one because it was successful. He hoped tbe noble lord 
would continue to pursue this policy, and in doing so he would 
confer a great boon on the people of India. (Hear, hear.) A 
point on which the noble lord aid not tonoh, and one to which 
he wished to refer, was the debt of India. The Indian debt 
was Rx. 122, 000, 000, and the sterling debt was Rx. 115,000,000. 
But that was not all the truth of the oase, and he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to page 23 of the Memo- 
randum of the noble lord, in wMoh, taking tbe figures down 
to March 31st, 1896, it was shown that, whereas the debt in India 
whs Rx. 123,000,000, the assets against that debt in India were 
Rx. 148,000,000. Therefore, they had an actual excess of assets 
over liabilities of 254 millions. But the debt of India was like 
tbe debt of a municipality in England, who incurred a debt to 
pay for a gas-works or to oonafcruct a water- works hr any other 
reproductive works ; and of all reproductive expenditure hi 
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India, that on railways and irrigation was certainly the most 
satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) The rupee debt of India was 
really 123 million tens of rupees. Against that, in railways 
constructed by the State, which were producing nearly 6 per 
cent., in irrigation works, in loans to corporations, and in 
cash balances there was a set-off of 148 millions ; showing 
that, so far as India was concerned, there was a balance to 
the good of 26} millions. In England the increase of the 
debt was greater and the assets were less. The sterling 
debt of India in England was £116,000,000, and the charges, 
advances to railway companies, and cash on the other side of 
the aocount amounted to £68,000,000. Therefore, in England 
they had an uncovered debt in excess of assets of £47,000,000. 
If they deducted 26 millions from £47,000,000, the House 
would get at what was the real debt of India. He knew 
of no other country in the world where the real debt was of 
the Hirn>.nnflBn of the real debt of India. There was another 
point with reference to the taxation of India. He agreed 
with the noble lord that the sources of Indian taxation 


were limited. He did not see that there were many other 
sources from which he could draw, and that, of course, had 
a proper restraining effect on Indian taxation. He also 
agreed with the noble lord that there was one tax which ho 
ventured to think had the first claim upon the Secrotary of 
State and upon the India Council, and he was sure would 
have the first claim on the Legislative Council in Calcutta 
whenever there should be a surplus. That was the salt tax. 
(Hear, hear.) The salt tax was raised in a special emergency 
a few years ago. It was raised at a very high percentage, 
and, like the income tax in England, it was a tax which could 
be raised more readily than any other tax. In a time of, 
he would not say peace, but of tranquility and of pros- 
perity, he was satisfied that it was to the interest of the 


TtuUhti Exchequer, as well as to the interest of the 
taxpayer of India, that that tax should be at as low 
a figure as it reasonably could be. They were told that 
India was suoh a heavily-taxed nation. He did not deny the 
poverty of the Indian people, and he did not deny that the 
burden of taxation was heavy. At the same time, it was 
always well they should know what the exact figures were. 
The burden of taxation, according to the Secretary of Stated 
own statement, was putting it into English money, 2s. 5^d. 
per head in 1896 ; 2s. 6| d. in 1896; and for 1897 he estimated 
it at 2s. 6}d. In this calculation he was taking the rupee as 
worth 2s. The taxation of England was on a very different 
scale. In England the taxation per head was £2 lls. 8d. ; in 
Scotland, £2 8s. Id. ; and in Ireland, £1 12s. 5d. Those wore, 
no doubt, very wealthy countries compared with India, but 
nevertheless there was a very great difference between 2s. S^d. 
and the figures he had just given. Again, the noble lord 
reminded them of what would happen if the British Govern- 
ment of India was superseded by another Government. He 
ventured to say there would be an enormous increase in the 
burden of taxation. (Cheers.) When he heard the economy 
of the British rule impugned and the expenditure of the 
British Government styled extravagant, he should like the 
Houbo to contrast the British expenditure in Madras with the 
expenditure of the Government of Mysore, whioh was a native 
Government, one of the best native Governments, a Govern- 
ment of great ability, of great enterprise, and of great public 
spirit. He had the figures before him, but hon. gentlemen 
would perhaps take* it from him as correct, that tlio expendi- 
ture, the taxation per head in Mysore was greater than it was 
ia Madras . He simply made that remark, not as in any way 
easting the slightest reflection on the expenditure of Mysoro, 
whioh he believed to be wise and just, but as some indication 
of the nature of the charges which were spread broadcast 
with reference to the expenditure of the Indian Government. 
He thought the Secretary of State would have to contemplate 
an increase in internal expenditure in India. As time went 
on, and as the wise demands of Indian civilisation increased, 
he was satisfied that in all those social, sanitary, educational, 
and other means of expenditure on which this country and 
their colonies prided themselves, and which were most hap- 
^kSSariug in India, he was satisfied the Secretory of 
State would have to inorease his outlay. He hoped the 
Ifoue wo5d pardon him if he said a word upon a matter 
in which he had a personal interest, and on whioh he had 
befl^ criticised most wverely, and on whioh his month 

had been dosed namely, the cotton duties, and if he i also 

expressed his own opinion as to what was the best mode of 


oarrying out that policy on which the noble lord and 
himself, he thought he might say, had been agreed. No- 
body, he thought, would oontradiot the statement that from 
the very first he always maintained his determination to re- 
move any jnst complaints that this oountry could have against 
these duties, so far as they were protective. The basis of his 
policy was that there should be no protection. It was admitted 
eventually, and he was himself oonvinoed, that there was an 
element of protection in the duties. The Lancashire people 
contended that exempting local yams of 20’s was unfair to 
them, and that to tax the doth at its finished value, whereas 
the excise duty was only upon yarns of 20*s, and doth of that 
weight was also unfair as favouring the local production. He 
thought the contentions were exaggerated, but as far as the 
principle was concerned they were made out. He thought the 
Government of India and the noble lord and his Counoil at 
home were quite right in recognising it. But the question 
arose : "What was tho best mode of removing that protection ? 
And there, perhaps, he was rather disposed to part oompany 
with the noble lord. The ablest document he had seen in the 
Blue-book upon tho question was the memorandum of Mr. 
Campbell, collector of land revenues and customs at Bombay 
to the Government of Bombay, and it was only fair and jnst to 
that distinguished officer to call the attention of the House to 
the great ability with which he dealt with the whole oase, and 
although he himself was unable to concur in the conclusion at 
which Mr. Campbell arrived, he was not surprised that the 
noble lord and the Govomment of India had looked at that 
conclusion with favour and had practically accepted it. Now, 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that there were three oourses open 
to the Government, and those three oourses were — (1) to tax all 
cloth and yarns at finished values; (2) to tax all yarns over 20’s 
and all goods containing suoh yams and to exempt all oloth 
and yams of 20’s and imder ; and (3) to tax all woven goods 
and exempt all yams. Now, the collector at Bombay stated 
that, in his opinion, tho only practical alternative was to tax 
all cloth and exempt all yams, and that was the view whioh 
tho Secretary of State had taken. Before the matter came to 
the consideration of tho Legislature in Calcutta the Bombay 
Government were consulted. That Government, representing 
as they did a portion of India containing the largest Indian 
manufacturing interests, were entitled to speak with some 
weight upon the question. The Bombay Government, in 
a letter addressed to them in January last to the Govern- 
ment of India, said there were two schemes put forward — 
namely, that«f the Bombay millownors, whioh was to exempt 
all imported yams of 20’s and under, and all cloths made from 
such yarns, and to put them on the same footing as similar 
local produce, and that the excise should be imposed on the 
market value of all Indian cloth made from yarns over 20’s. 
That no doubt removed all protection. The proposal of the 
collector of land revenue was that all yarns should be exempt, 
and that all oloth should be taxod at its market value. Mr. 
Campbell raised the point whioh had great weight, if he might 
say so, with the noble lord — namely, the difficulty of the divid- 
ing lino at 20’s. There was one other difficulty commoted 
with this schomo which he should like to notioe in passing, 
which was this, that if you levy a tax exclusively upon woven 
goods you leave out a very large class of native produce whioh 
was made in haudlooms. Under tho soheme whioh the late 
Government sanctioned the tax was levied on yam, and, there- 
fore, before ever it reached the h&ndloom weaver it had paid 
the duty, but, of course, if yarns were exempt from duty that 
industry remained unchecked. What the Bombay Government 
said was this : “ The fourth objection is, in the opinion of his 
Excellency in Council, of considerable importance. There are 
hereditary, skilled, and generally well-to-do weavers through- 
out the country who will be materially aided in their com- 
petition with the mills by a tax on the oloth produced in the 
mills from whioh they are exempt/* That question was very 
fully discussed. It was discussed at Madras and Cawnpore, 
where this industry was, perhaps, more extensive than in any 
other part of India, and the Cotton Chamber at Cawnpore said, 
“This Chamber’s views coincide with those expressed” (at 
Bombay). “ Within the last five years two mills at Cawnpore 
have had to discontinue the weaving of oloth and stop tnair 
looms because of their inability to compete with hand- woven 
cloths/’ Two-thirds of the ootton doth production in India w m 
from hand-looms and one-third from poweriooma, and, the im- 
pending legislation proposed to penalise the weaker industry. 
That view was repeated in a variety of other documents in the 
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Blue-book. He bad no idea until be saw these figures that 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 persons in India were 
dependent on the handloom industry ; and, of course, whether 
right or wrong, they must not overlook the fact that a large 
industry in India wnioh must compete, he thought, with Lan- 
cashire and with the powerloom mills in India, was exempt 
from taxation altogether. There was another point raised by the 
Government of Bombay to which some importance should be 
attached. It was the serious objection to the taxation of 
cloths used by the poorer class of consumers. The difficulty of 
the dividing line was, of course, a question for experts, and he 
felt great hesitation in expressing an opinion upon it ; but he 
oould not shut his eyes to the fact that the illustration whioh 
the noble lord gave as to the marvellous conversion of duty- 
pavable into duty-free cloths which took place in 1878 and 
1880 had been dealt with very fully by tne Bombay autho- 
rities. He thought that the objections with reference to the 
dividing line were not so strong as were objections to taxing 
the coarser cloths ; and, balancing the two together, he said 
with hesitation, and with the knowledge communicated by the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras and the various chambers 
of commerce in India, that his own preference would have 
been to exempt from duty all yarns below 20’s, and all cloths 
made from yarns below 20’s, and to have levied a tax on 
everything above 20’s. He thought that this would have 
removed all element of protection. He admitted that Sir James 
Westland did not agree with that view ; but there was ono 
point which they should not forget in this controversy and 
which he should like to commend to the attention of tho House, 
to Lancashire, and Bombay as well. Sir James Westland 
said it would be seen that he had throughout dealt with 
this question on the assumption that the tax, whatever it was, 
fell on and was paid by the Indian consumer ; much of the 
language held in Manchester would seem to indicate a belief 
that the tax fell on the producer. But Sir James could hardly 
believe that this view was seriously accepted by Manchester 
merchants, and he was quite sure that two years ago they 
would have rejected it as an economic heresy ; this tax was 
paid, as all Customs and Excise taxes were paid, by the con- 
sumer sooner or later. It had been with great reluctance that 
he had been compelled by public considerations to take up the 
question, but they ought not to overrate and add to difficulties 
which did not really exist. His object was to make the burden 
on the Indian consumer as light as possible. If the Indian 
consumer bought Manchester cloth, he had to pay the excise 
duty. His policy was that the poor consumer who wore the 
ooarser cloth, should not pay the duty. The yams from whioh 
his clothing was spun were subject neither to customs nor 
excise. The decision at which the noble lord had arrived 
by alleging the impossibility of laying down a dividing line, 
had thrown this tax ou all classes of the Indian people. 

Colonel Mellor. 

Colonel Mellob felt bound to say a few words aftor the state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman opposite. Ho thought he 
might speak with confidence on the matter from his long 
experience of the textile industry. He thanked the noble lord 
on behalf of all Lancashire, employers and employed, for the 
steps taken with regard to the import duties. The noble lord 
was undoubtedly placed in a very difficult position, and he faced 
it in a perfectly straightforward manner. He showed a grasp 
of technical points which certainly surprised a great many 
people in Lancashire, and he could not have come to a 
wiser, sonnder, and juster decision. As to tho difficulty of 
differentiating between coarse and fine cloths, he might state 
that in 1878, 1879, and 1880 his firm was largely engaged in 
manufactures for the Indian market, but a complete change 
took place in the nature of their products in oonsequenoe 
of the change of duties. The right hon. gentleman opposite 
might rely upon it that, if the plan he favoured was carried 
out, and there was again a differentiation, Lancashire would 
once more find means of evading the tax. 

Mr. Bhowvaqobxe suggested that “ substitute ” would be a 
better word than “ evade. 

Colonel Mkllob said he would avail himself of the word 
“substitute.” Reference had been made to the protection 
which the present arrangement afforded the hand-loom weavers 
of India. He, for one, thought that Lancashire weavers had 
nothing tp fear from that protection. They did not believe 
thal handloom productions oould for long compete with power- 


loom productions. At one time there was an enormous pro- 
duction in Lancashire of band-loom calico, but it had been 
displaced by power-loom calico. Hand-loom silk weaving had 
also almost entirely given way to power-loom weaving, and he 
believed the same process would come about with regard to 
the Indian produots. But if it did not, who would be benefited ? 
The poorest people on earth, to whom they did not begrudge 
tli© advantage. He believed these people made very little 
cloth for the bazaar, and he would be glad if they derived 
some little advantage from the ohange. He agreed that the 
first tax to be removed in India was the Balt tax, but when the 
time did come they hoped and believed the noble lord would 
remove as early as possible these duties altogether — at a time 
when it would be advantageous to the finances of India and 
to the people and manufacturers of India and the manufac- 
turers and operatives of Lancashire. The people of Lancashire 
had been accused of selfishness, but be was sure they did not 
wish to do anything to injure the people of India. After all, 
the 7,000,000 of hand-loom weavers of India were a small 
proportion of the 270,000,000 in India, and if they derived 
any comfort in their miserable lives from the ohange, by all 
means let them have it. He thanked the noble lord for wbat 
he had done in this matter. 

Sir W. Wedderburn. 

Sir W. Wedderburn thought the noble lord was quite en- 
titled to congratulation on the Budget he had been able to 
submit, but at the same time ho thought that although the 
surplus that was shown was verv satisfactory for the Treasury, 
there were certain figures in the account which showed that 
the condition of affairs was not so satisfactory for the Indian 
taxpayer. He would specially draw tho noble lord’s attention 
to the peculiar use of two words in these accounts — namely, 
improvement and deterioration. These two words were used 
solely from the point of view of the interests of tho Treasury. 
They were used in a sense exactly contrary to the sense m 
which they would be used if applied to the financial position 
of India. Under the head of improvement was shown new 
taxation. New taxation did not improve the financial position 
of India. It showed a deterioration in tho oondition of the 
people. If he drew his savings out of tho strong box and put 
them into current expenditure, that was not an improvement 
in his financial position. Similarly if a shop-keeper took 
money out of his strong box and put it into his till, that was 
deterioration, not improvement. Therefore, it was because 
these accounts looked only to the interests of the Treasury and 
not to those of the taxpayer, that he contended that in many 
respects they produced a false impression. He oould not, 
therefore, accept the comparisons made in these statements, 
and he would instead give a comparison between two years 
including a space of 12 years, which would enable the House 
to see whether the condition of India was improving or not. 
When the year 1884-5 was compared with the year 1896-7, it 
would be found that the natural increase of revenue from the 
development of resources was about Ex. 9,000,000, and the 
saving in the commercial service debt Rx. 1,000,000, making a 
total improvement of Itx. 10,000)000. With regard to deteriora- 
tion, ho found an increase in the land revenue from enhanced 
assessments of Rx. 500, 000, new taxation Rx. 6, 000, 000 loss 
on opium revenue Rx. 1,500,000, increase in civil services 
Rx. 7,500,000, incroase in military services Rx. 8, 600, 000, reduc- 
tion in Famine Grant Rx. 1,000,000, making a total deteriora- 
tion of Rx. 25, 000, 000, or after deducting Rx. 10,000,000 for 
improvements, a net deterioration in 12 years of Rx. 15,000,000. 
The right hon. gentleman the member for Wolverhampton had 
laid great stress upon the question of exchange, but as regarded 
the present rate of exchange, so far from its being a burden 
now, there was actually au increase of Rx. 1,600,000, so that 
that bugbear of exchange would no longer be put forward 
and they might look much more to the constant inorease in 
civil ana military expenditure. He thanked the hon. gen- 
tleman, the member for the Radoliffe Division of Lancashire, 
for what he had said about the salt tax and the willingness 
of the people of Lancashire to see the needs of the great masses 
of the people of India relieved before the question of import 
duties was touched. He recognised that feeling gratefully, 
and he only trusted that by careful economy, not only the salt 
tax might be reduoed, but the import duties entirely abolished. 
He might mention to the noble lord the Secretary of State that 
the figures he had given were given according to the way in 
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which they were used in a very interesting article in the Daily 
Chronicle that morning, and the statements there were in 
accordance with the mode of reckoning the expenditure and 
revenue which had been often placed before the India Office. 

Mr. Kenyon. 

Mr. Kenyon said that the complaint of the people of Lan- 
cashire against Indian Cotton Duties had always been that 
they were levied with injustice. He thought that the people 
of Lancashire had good reason to complain of the manner in 
which the right hon. gentleman the member for Wolvorhamp- 
ton had treated a deputation from them, which had waited 
upon him last year. The language of the right hon. gontleman 
had rather rankled in the minds of the Lancashire people ever 
since. It was contended that duties of this kind wero always 

{ )aid by the consumer, but when the duties were unjustly 
evied, the producers always suffered by it. The right hon. 
gentleman the member for Wolverhampton had referred to the 
report of Mr. Campbell, Collector of Customs, Bombay, in 
which he said that ‘ * There is moro woight, at least in theory 
and in possibility, in certain of the objections taken by Man- 
chester to tho existing excise arrangements than oither the 
Millowners’ Association or the Chamber of Commerce admit.” 
He went on to say : “That the difficulties in working the pro- 
posed exemption of yarns and cloth of 20’s and under, and 
still moro in taxing both yarn and cloth of 20’s and over, are 
so grave as to make tho proposal to tax cloth and exempt yarn 
tho only practical solution of the question.” He further said : 
“ Reduction from 5 to 3£ per cent, takes from tho objections 
all or nearly all of their practical significance.” In a Report 
from the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, there 
was a romark that bore very importantly upon tho question of tho 
supremacy of British Government. The Report stated : “ And 
in finish and dye India cannot at present produeo as good drills 
as England, but the difficulties are gradually lessening, and 
the moment Indian weavers and dyors attain tho necessary 
skill, English drills must coase to be imported.” The great 
authority on this question, and the most powerful movers in 
opposition to English goods, were the Bombay Millowners 
Association. They said that, if the Government wore willing, 
both tho English and the Indian manufacturers would bo glad 
to have tho duties abolished. They alleged that the Indian 
industry was penalised on stores, and lastly, and most important 
of all, that there must be dooidod protection given to handlooms. 
A better authority, than, he thought, almost anyone in that 
liouso, was the Ahmedabad Millowners* Association. Then 
there was another witnoss as regarded the handloom weavers, 
Mr. riayfair, who thought that if it were possible to extend 
help to this class, it would bo but assisting a section of the 
community which had suffered much by the introduction of 
powerloom manufactures -a relief whioh should not begrudged. 
The hon. Babu Mohiny Mohun Roy thought that this change 
was not likely to affeot the interests of cotton mills to such an 
extent as to render it objectionable. He thought the House 
would bo satisfied that this arrangement of the noble Lord 
would not do any harm, and he was quite certain that the 
courso he had taken in reducing the duty was far more 
equitable than tho arrangemont they had before. 

Mr. J F. Oswald. 

Mr. J. F. Oswald d&id ; as one of the members representing 
Lancashire, he had sat out this interesting, animated, and 
exhilarating debate on the Indian revenues. (Laughter.) He 
thought that, as all the Lancashire members were in a congra- 
tulatory mood, he would take the liberty of offering his con- 
ratulations to the noble lord on the satisfactory basis that he 
ad for the present settled with regard to the vexed question 
of the Indian Cotton Duties. The noble lord had found this 
to be a very vexed question during the late eleotion last year. 
(Laughter.) He desired to ask the noble lord whether it was 
the fact that the full amount authorised to be expended upon 
railways in India had not been expended in the last financial 


year. If that was the case, he hoped that the full amount 
would be expended in future, because they attached the greatest 
importance to railways in India for opening up the trade of 
the country. He hoped, also, that he would do all that was 
possible in pushing forward the construction of the railway 
mileage which had been sanctioned. 

Mr. Coiien. 

Mr. Cohen complained of the way in whioh the Government 
advertised the sale of Indian Bills, and stated that it enabled 
those who wished to do so to take advantage of the Indian 
exchequer. 

Lord George Hamilton, 

Lord George Hamilton, who was very imperfectly heard, 
said the general discussion had been so friendly that he had 
vory little to answer. In regard to the question raised by his 
hon. friend who had just spoken, he was assured by his official 
advisers that the system was as good a one as could be devised, 
and one of the highest banking authorities in the United 
Kingdom bad also assured him that that was the case. As to 
railways, it was intended that all tho money voted for railways 
should be spont, and not only this year, but the same rate of 
expenditure would be maintained for the next few years. The 
complicated but important matter to which the hon. member 
for Bethnal Green had oalled attention was one to which the 
Indian Government wero giving great attention. Tho change 
urged would involve great expenditure, but gradually the 
Indian Government were working in that direction. As to the 
tariff whioh he had substituted for that of the right hon. 
member for Wolverhampton in respect of the ootton duties, he 
did not think there would evor be peaoe on the quostion as long 
as there were differential duties. He reached his conclusions 
after consultation with the best authorities, and, curiously 
onough, Sir J. Westland arrived at just the same conclusion. 
Various suggestions had been made to secure economy. The 
Indian Government were doing their work well in controlling 
expenditure, and while they were doing that, the wisest thing 
which the House of Common's could do was to leave them 
alone. (Cheers.) 

The following Resolution was thereupon agreed to and re- 
ported to the House : — 

‘ ‘ That it appears, by tho Accounts laid before this House, 
that the total Revenue of India for the year ending the 3 1st 
day of Marcl^ 1895, was Rx. 95,187,429 ; that the total Ex- 
penditure in India and in England charged against the 
Revenue was Rx. 91,494,319 ; that there was a Surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure of Rx. 693,110; and that the 
Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works not charged 
against Revenue was Rx. 4,446,231.” 

August 14 th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Sir H. Havelock- Allan asked the Secretary of State for 
India, with reference to the debate last night on the Indian 
Budget speeches regarding the Indian army, whether he could 
state to the House that the Royal Commission presided over by 
Lord Welby would be directed, either during the recess or early 
next year, to take evidence about the officering of the Indian 
army on the points raised by some remarks recently made by 
Viscount Wolseley, Commander -in -Chief. 

Lord G. Hamilton : My bon. and gallant friend will see 
that a Financial Commission presided over by Lord Welby is 
hardly a proper tribunal for enquiring into the efficiency of the 
Indian army. I noticed what my hon. and gallant friend said 
last night. His observations were endorsed by Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, and I will gladly oonsider them ; but, on the 
other hand, I must have regard to the financial consequences 
which they may entail. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION on INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 

EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES BY ME. DADABHAI NAOEOJI. 
FULL EXTRACTS FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


In the Examination of Witnesses before Lord Welby’s Commission, appointed to enquire into the 
Administration and Management of Indian Expenditure, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has consistently emphasised 
a particular point of view which is familiar to readers of his speeches and writings. It has, therefore, been 
found convenient, especially as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been subjected to misrepresentation, to extract 
from the reports of the Eoyal Commission all those portions of the proceedings in which he has taken any 
part. It is hoped that, in this way, the economic considerations upon which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
specially desires to insist may be presented to the public adequately and as a whole. ' . > 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
EXPENDITURE. 


2nd day. Wednesday, Cdh JYov. 1895. 

Witnesses. Sir HENRY WATERFIELI), K.C.S.I., C.B., 
Financial Secretary at the India Office. 

Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C S.I., Controller end 
Auditor- Genoral of the Government of 
^ India. 

In the course of the examination of these wit- 
nesses upon the subject of Provincial Revenues, 
Mr. Naoroji asked (U. 715) : 

Would it not he desirablo to ask Sir Henry Waterfield to 
supply us with a statement of all tho additions to rates and 
taxes, of new taxation, and the enhancements of land assess- 
ments and consequent enhancement of provincial rates during 
30 years P — Sir H. Waterfield : I supposo you are talking 
now of the increase of tho revenue arising therefrom, both 
Imperial and provincial.— Mr. Naoroji : If wo have a direct 
statement of the increase— of the increase of rates, assessments, 
and so on — we will be able to judge much bettor than merely 
by an assertion P — Sir II. Waterfield : I am afraid it would 
be impossible in this country to give you a statement of the 
increase of revenue arising from new settlements. 

716. Mr. Naoroji: You <an get it from India by next 
year P— Sir H. Waterfield : I. do not know what means the 
Government of India would have of compiling such a state- 
ment. In every province there is a re -settlement constantly 
going on, and in 30 years every district will be re-settled. 

717. Mr. Naoroji : What I want is a statement of increase 
by the mere increase of prosperity and of inorease by taking 
more from the people P Sir H. Waterfield : Yes, such a 
statement might show whether the Government is taking more 
from the peoplo. 

718. Mr. Naoroji: It is very desirable that the Com- 
mission should be able to #ome to a correct judgment upon the 
point, because this has been two or three times mentioned just 
now, as to the margin that is owing to increasod prosperity. 

Sir W. Wedderburn continued the examination. 

Mr. Naoroji : This conversation makes it clear that it is 
very desirable that we should have something like detailed 
information. That I now ask. 

736. Chairman: I think that question that Mr. Naoroji 


raisos wo had better discuss when we have Sir Charles 
Bernard ?— Sir H. Waterfield : I think so ; he will be able 
to tell you what can be dono. 

Later, 

7 56. Mr. Naoroji: Thoro is another question that arises 
from tho suggestion about the prosperity of the country, that 
we should have that note of Sir David Barbour’s, in which he 
calculates tho total production or inoomo of the country, and 
then if wo have similar calculations from that year to this, we 
shall then be in the very propor position of knowing whether 
there is really an increase of prosperity or not. 

757. Chairman : What do you say would be the basis of 
the comparison i— Mr. Naoroji : Sir David Barbour, I under- 
stand, has prepared a note in the year 1882, giving the total 
production of the country of British India por head, and if 
we have similar returns and calculations from that year to this, 
we shall then bo able to clearly prove whether there has 
boon really increase of prosperity or not. It would bo a very 
important thing that that should be done P— Sir H. Water- 
field : I am afraid that question of Mr. Naorqji’s has already- 
been asked in Parliament several times. It Vis been referred 
to the Government of India, who have said that it is impossible 
to prepare such a statement with any advantage. 

758. Mr. Naoroji : It h not impossible, because it is done. 

Sir H. Waterfield : 1 said with any advantage. 

759. Chairman : But, Mr. Naoroji, will not that question 
be best discussed with Sir David Barbour? If the Indian 
Government say that they cannot do it, Sir David would no 
doubt he ready to tell us on what basis he based his calcula- 
tion P— Sir H. Waterfield : I am afraid it is hardly a matter 
for Sir David Barbour. Sir David Barbour was at tnat time in 
a comparatively subordinate position. He was an Accountant- 
General, and was deputed on a special duty, to ondeavour to 
ascertain the incidence of taxation. He wrote a confidential 
memorandum on the subject. I do not know in what way the 
member of the Commission learned that there was such a paper. 
Oh, yos, I do know how ho knew that such a paper existed, for 
it was alludod to in the financial statement, but it has never 
been published; and when Mr. Naoroji. askod in Parliament 
whether a similar paper could beprepared, a reference was made 
to India for tho purpose. The Government of India said that 
they were not prepared to stand by this estimate, whioh had 
never been adopted by the Government, nor were they disposed 
to have another inquiry of the same kind, for they felt that no 
good results would arise from it, and they declined to prepare 
such a report. I do not think, therefore, that it would beof 
muoh use for the commission now to ask for it again ; the 
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Government have thoroughly considered it, and they have said 
that they could not do it with advantage. 

7 GO. Chairman: If we have Sir David Barbour here of 
course we can ask him upon what data ho went when he made 
his former calculations, and whether ho could make a similar 
calculation now ? — Sir H. Waterfield : Yes, but he is not. the 
officer who would havo to make it now. 

761. Chairman : No, but he might be able to find the same 

data, or similar data, now? — Sir H. Waterfibld ? You will bo 
able to put tho question to him. * 

762. Mr. Naokoji : As to that statement not being used by 
Government, you remember that Lord Cromer actually used 
that statement in his speech, and based certain questions and 
conclusions upon that statement ? — Sir H. Watkrfield : You 
are quite right, he quoted one statement that was in it. 

763. Mr. Naoroji: So it is better that the Commission 
should know what it is, in order to be able to judge tho real 
prosperity ; otherwise there is a great deal said of that kind — 
that there is increase of prosperity — bat we must have the 
proper data?— Sir H. Watkrfield : Yes. 

Later, Sir W. Wedderburn put questions regarding 
financial control and the appropriation audit. 

1001. Mr. Naoroji : When on account of the error in the 
estimates owing to the Afghan War, a committee was 
appointed here which recommended a certain schorae, and with 
regard to that scheme of a complote audit and so on, the 
Government of India said : “ The organisation would certainly 
bo far more perfect if the Auditor- General and his subordi- 
nates exercised no executive or administrative functions 
whatsoever. Tho question is mainly one of monoy. It is 
obvious that, if the Auditor-General and his subordinates 
were to carry out annually in detail an administrative audit, 
of tho whole of the accounts in all departments, a very large 
establishment would be required- The expenses of such an 
organisation would be so great that we think tho idea may 
bo at onoo set aside.’* So, then, in order to havo this, what 
would certainly havo been a very great improvement, or very 
important, has been set aside on account of want of money, 
has it not ? — Sir H. Watkrfield : The proposal was put aside 
on account of the expense. 

1.002. Mr. Naoroji : Then the Government of India pro- 
posed a certain reduced scheme instead, costing about a lakh 
and 53,000 rupees ? — Sir H. Watkrftkld : Yes. 

1.003. Mr. Naoroji : Then, again, on the side of the Secre- 
tary of State, he did not allow it ? — Sir H. Watkrfield : Yes. 

1.004. Mr. Naoroji : He asked the Government of India to 
reduce that as well ?— Sir II. Waterfield : He asked them to 
reconsider it. 

1.005. Mr. Naoroji: The Government of India then pro- 
posed 55,000 rupees ? — Sir H. Watkrfield : Yes. 

1.006. Mr. Naoroji : Even to that the Secretary of State 
tor India objected, to a certain extent, and sanctioned 51,000 
rupees, allowing Sir J. Westland a special allowance ? — Sir If. 

W ATERFIKLD : Yes. 

1.007. Mr. Naoroji: Well, all this means, then, that if 
there were means, an improvement of this kind would have 
been very groat, and it was only the want of means that 
induced tho Government of India to ask that proposal to bo set 
aside : — Sir II. Waterfield : I do not think that the Secretary 
of State ever expressed the opinion that the proposal for an in- 
dependent auditor would necessarily bo a great improvement. 
The Government of India having accepted the view of the 
minority of the Committee that it would be a great improve- 
ment, the Secretary of State said that ho thought the expense 
prevented its being carried out, and they then considered what 
could be done. 

1.008. Mr. Naoroji : I am giving actually the words of the 
Government of India that it regarded it as important ? — Sir H. 
Waterfield : The Government of India did accept it. 

1 ,000. Mr. Naoroji : And had they had means, they 
would have been glad to have carried it out ? — Sir H. 
Waterfield : That was the view of the Government of India 
of thut day. 

1.010. Mr. Naoroji: In this memorandum, at page 48, 
there is a table giving the number of officers and clerks, and 
the annual cost comes to about 60 lakhs of rupees? — Sir H. 
Waterfield : Yes. 

1.011. Mr.NAOROJi: Now, suppose, Mr. Jaoob, the Govern- 
ment gave you a free hand to devise a perfect scheme, bo that 
without any difficulty about means you might go to all neces- 


sary expense, what do you think would be the cost of such a 
scheme over and above this 60 lakhs of rupees, just approxi- 
mately ? — Mr. Jacob : I should find it very difficult to give any 
idea offhand. 

1.012. Mr. Naoroji: 50 per cent., 100 per cent., or 
anything like it? — Mr. Jacob: I think the present audit is 
quite sufficient. 

1.013. Mr. Naoroji : The opinion of the Government of 
India, as I read just now, showed that had there been more 
money there would have been so much improvement and a more 
perfect audit would have been organised. As the want of 
money prevented them from doing that, still they havo shown 
that if you had more money you would be able to devise a more 
perfect scheme, according to the vipw of the Government of 
India ? Sir Henry Waterfield : I have already said that I am 
not at all sure that that was aooepted by tho Secretary of State. 

1.014. Mr. Naoroji : I am not saying that it was acoepted 
by the Secretary of State ; I am only just saying that, as the 
Government of India gave us to understand that if such a thing 
could be done it would be desirable, but that want of money 
would prevent it, therefore let such u scheme bo put in 
theoretically. Suppose the Government of India could havo 
supplied and found the money, how much more would havo 
been necessary, and instead of going to u matter of 55,000 
rupees as a small addition, how much more would have been 
required to carry out what tho Government of India thought a 
thorough organisation ? — Sir H. Waterfield : They gave 
what would probably be tho cost of the original sehemo. I 
think that this is the lakhs and the 50,000 that you quote. They 
said that was the most thut could bo done. I think that is on 
page 18 — 1,53,168 rupees. That is the estimate that they 
made at tho time, of the cost for carrying out the suggestion 
for an independent appropriation audit. 

1,0 lo. Mr. Naoroji: In fact, they put the suggestion 
altogether aside, and suggested that a modest scheme to tho 
extent of u lakh and 50,000 rupees would do for the present : 
that is what they would recommend ?— Sir H. Waterfield; 
Yes, they said that the expense of suoh an audit in full detail 
would be so groat that they thought the idea must be at onoe 
set aside. The plan they proposed was a roduced sobeme 
costing a lakh and 60,000 rupees. Therefore, it is quite clear 
that, if the Government of India had deBired & more effeotivo 
audit it would have been very much more expensive. 

1.016. Mr. Naoroji: I am only giving the views of tho 
Government of India myself ? — Sir H. Waterfield : Of the 
Government of India of that day. 

1.017. Mr. Naoroji : I can only speak from what is put 
before me. Can you tell us how much of this 60 lakhs of rupees 
is paid to Europeans? — Sir H. Waterfield : Mr. Jacob may 
know. 

Mr. Jacob : I could not say off-hand. 

1.018. Mr. 'Naoroji: We will have an approximation. Per- 
haps to-morrow some figures may be put in which will enable 
us to coino to some approximate amount, whatever that is, bo 
it 20 lakhs, or 30 lakhs, or whatever it may be ? — Sir Hsnrt 
Waterfield : I will see if I can give you any figures to- 
morrow. I will make a note and see about that. 

1.019. Mr. Naoroji : Now, in a dispatch of the Secretary 
of State for India, dated the 17th Juty, 1879 (I do not think it 
will be necessary for me to refer to it), in the little extract 
whioh I read, the Secretary of State said: — “I have already 
expressed my decided opinion that the salaries to be appro- 
priated to nativo gentlemen serving in their own country must, 
in justice to the taxpayer of India, be fixed at a lower rate 
than those which have boon found necessary to attract the 
members of the existing Civil Service to leave their homes, and 
I think it desirable at once to lay down a clear rule on the sub- 
ject. After mature consideration Her Majesty’s Government 
has decided that the salaries to all native gentlemen appointed 
under the new rules, except probationers, shall not exceed two- 
thirds of tho salaries assigned to English civilians.” That is 
the Secretary of State’s despatch. Now, supposing that the 
Government thought it desirable 4 to inorease that Indian 
contingent, there would be immediately a saving of 33 J* per 
cent., would there not? — Sir H. Waterfield: No. 

1.020. Mr. Naoroji : That is to say, for the same number 
of native officials appointed in place of Europeans. Supposing 
Indians were appointed, and their salaries were two-thirds 
what was being paid to English civilians, there would be a 
saving of 33£ per cent, in their salaries ? — Sir H. Waterfield : 
If appointed when vacancies occurred. 
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1.021. Mr. Naoroji : If appointed when opportunities 
should be made ; I do not say, to appoint immediately P — Sir 

H. W aterfield : I thought you said, immediately. 

1.022. Mr. Naoroji : Without any prejudice to existing 
interests if the Government of India carried on a scheme by 
which the English Civil Servants were displaced and their 
places taken by native gentlemen, according to this standard 
(whioh might still be further reduced! there would then be a 
saving of 33J per cent, in money, so tne Government of India 
would have at its disposal 00 per oent. more servants than it 
has at present, would it not P— Sir H. Water field : If the 
officers were appointed on two -thirds of the existing salarios, 
and were equally efficient, there would be a saving of ono- 
third. 

1.023. Mr. Naoroji*: Then there would be this other effect 
of it, that whatever is paid to the Indian servants remains 
entirely in the country, and in point of fact doos not affect tho 
total wealth of the country. Is it not so, just as it is horo P 
.£2 lie. 8d. are drawn per hoad from tho peoplo hero for the 
purposes of State, but all that returns to the people, and there- 
fore the fund from which the State can derive its wants is 
always full, as it were — the ocean kept flllod by rain or rivor — 
so that tho Government is able to draw as much as may bo ab- 
solutely necessary. That would be the effect if the Indian Civil 
Service was eo much Indian ?— Sir H. Waterfield : If the 
money is spent in the country it remains in the country, nnd it 
is conceivable that it might be taxed. 

1.024. Mr. Naoroji: That would therefore increase, or 
rather proserve and enable tho people to increase the fund from 
which the Government has to draw for its own purposes ; of 
oourse any waste or extravagance is quite a different thing. 
Now thoro is another question. Can the administration and 
management of the expenditure of any individual or of any 
people be moro satisfactory, or can it be effected in a more 
responsible manner than by that individual or that peoplo. 
Supposing they had the administration and management, or at 
least a potent voice in the administration and management, of 
that expenditure ?— Sir H. Waterfield : It depends very 
muoh on tho character of the people, I should say. 

1.025. Mr. Naoroji: If I am to spend my own money, I 
shall certainly bo more careful how I spend it than if I spend 
for somebody else, to whom I am entirely irresponsible, and 
have also an interest in the expenditure, and I will not give tho 
same auxiety to see that the expenditure for another person is 
not moro, or not unnecessary, or that it is as much as is ab- 
solutely necessary. That is only natural?— Sir If. Water- 
field : I do not think I can admit that. Many a man oaunot 
be trusted with his own monoy ; someone else will look after it 
better for him. 

With reference to the discussion on the Indian 
Budget in the House of Commons : — 

I, 130. Mr. Naoroji: Can any member of the House of 
Commons at all propose any motion to reduce any item in a 
budget when that budget is brought forward, or is it simply a 
form that suoh and such has been the budget adopted ? Can 
any member propose a motion that a certain item, say the 
salary of the Viceroy, should be reduced by 5,000/. r — Sir H. 
Waterfield : The motion which is proposed is simply a 
formal record of the accounts. A member oan bring forward a 
motion that some expenses in India ought not to bo allowed, 
but that would be a distinct motion. 

1.131. Mr. Naoroji : That is when the Speaker leaves the 
chair to go into Committee ? — Sir II. Waterfield : On tho 
motion to go into Committee. 

1.132. Mr. Naoroji: But on the Budget itself we cannot 
propose any amendment to any item in the Budget itself ; it is 
simply a record of a faofc, that suoh and such are the ac- 
counts P— -Sir H. Waterfield : The resolution which is finally 
proposed is Bimply a record of facts. 

1.133. Mr. Naoroji : Then I may ask another question T 
think I understood you to say thst the proposal made in 1882, 
or the suggestion made in 1882, was somewhat different from 
that whioh was ultimately regarded by the Government of 
India as satisfactory ; that thore was a difference betwee n the 
proposal made in 1882 and 1 888 P— Sir H. Waterfield: 
Certainly, the Government of India in 1889 thought the 
proposal made in 1882 too expensive. 


3 rd day. Thursday, 1th November, 1895. 

Witness. Mr. A. R. BECHER, Deputy Accountant General, 
Public Works Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In the course of examination upon the work of 
the Public Works Department, Mr. Naoroji asked 
(Q, 1,642) : 

Can you give me some idea of the amount of pay and allow- 
ance made to Europeans in your Public Works Department ?- - 
I am afraid I could not do so off hand. 

1,G43. You could give it, I supposo ?— It could bo compiled. 

1 ,044. And you know also that the rule of the Secretary of 
State is that if an Iudian is employed iustoad of a European, 
he should bo paid not exccoding two -thirds of the salary ; 
perhaps you know that ?— Yes. 

1.645. And supposing an arrangement were made to employ 
Indians in placo of Europeans, there would be, in tho first in- 
stance, a saving of 33} per cont. ; is it not H— One third. 

1.646. Or in other words there would bo a capacity to 
employ one -half or more as much service as is employed at 
prosont ; and would it not have another effect also, that all that 
is paid to the Indian will remain completely in tho country, 
and will keep up and preserve tho fund from which Govern- 
ment can draw its own wants as necessary ?— Well, I should 
rather doubr. that. 

1.647. It is a simple economic quostion. There is nothing 
to doubt P— Natives of Tndia at present spend a good deal of 
monoy in England just as the Europeans do. 

1.648. I am talking of the Indians— that whatever is paid 
to them is kept in tho country and remains in the country ; it 
returns to the people themselves. That is only a simplo fact 
that docs not require any doubt or argument. Ah tho present 
inquiry, Mr. Chairm in, is specially for account and audit as a 
compartment by itself, I do not triink I would go any further 
into this matter of the apportionment. 

Witness. Sir CHARLES BERNARD, Secretary of the 
Rovonuo Department at the India Office. 

1.785. Mr. Naoroji: From the evidence yesterday, it was 
suggested that the increase in tho revenue was owing, to a 
large extent, to increase of prosperity of tho people. I have 
askod Sir Honry Waterfield if ho could supply us with a state- 
ment of all the additions to rates and taxes, all now taxation, 
the enhauoemeit of land assessments, and consequent enhance- 
ment of provincial rates during thirty years or during any 
period. Till wo have that information before us, wo can hardly 
judge properly whether au increase is owing to tho additional 
levy or additional prosperity. Can you supply us with this 
information ; because I was referred to you as lieing tho best 
person who would bo able to sav whether it can bo supplied or 
not, either now or afterwards, from the Government of India ? 
— It will be possiblo to say, after a time, how much increase of 
land revenue is due to revision of settlement. Is that the 
question ? 

1.786. Increase of all revenue owing either to iucreaso of 
taxation or increase of assessment ; that is to say, increase by 
levying instead of the increase of the prosperity of the people P 
— Of which revenue do you Hpoak ? 

1.787. The whole rovonue ; because that was urged hero 
that the increase of revenue proved that the people were 
more prosperous, and this matter would bo cleared up if we 
knew exactly the whole of the information. That was the 
reason why I put this question? 

Chairman : Must we not, Mr. Naoroji, at tho prosont time, 
confine questions to the incroaso of taxation rato« under the 
heads which are affected by the table that Sir Honry Waterfield 
put in? You see, your question would refer to the whole scheme 
of taxation. 

Mr. Naoroji : Yes. 

Chairman : Before we go into that subject it would be neces- 
sary, I think, to consult the Commission as to how far it lies 
within tho scope of our inquiry. 

Mr. Naoroji : Yes. 

Chairman : I think whore a witness puts before us in proof 
of the beneficial result of a financial measure eertain figures, 
that there, and within the limit of those figures, wo have got 
a right to ask whether any changes in taxation have taken plaee 
affecting that result which ought to be borne in mind as modi- 
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fying the general result shown by those figures ; but I think 
we must confine ourselves to the items shown in that table. 

Mr. Naoroji : I am quite willing to confine myself to any 
portion that you may direct. Therefore, I will only say that 
the general conclusion should not be admitted, that increase of 
revenue is owing to the increase of prosperity, unless we have 
distinot information to show that. 

Chairman : I think Sir Henry Waterfield when he spoke was 
confining himself to his own table, and that table is tho one 
at 679. 

Mr. Naoroji : Then, therefore, even as to that table, even 
to that partial extent, wo should have information as to what 
is known. 

Chairman : I think on that point, and up to that point, you 
are entitled to ask questions. If you go beyond that point I 
think we must consider whother it lies within our scope. 

Mr. Naoroji : I do not want to go on at present. Simply 
because it was proposed here, and therefore I said it. 

Chairman : Then, if that be the case, your question would 
be modified in this respect, would it not ? That you would ask 
Sir Charles Bernard whether, over a certain period of years, he 
would be able to tell you what changes of taxation had taken 
place in the heads of revenue to which that table refers r 

Mr. Naoroji ; To that extent then we will limit it, if it is 
so limited and so understood. 

1788. Chairman: Quito so. Then now we should hear 
what Sir Charles Bernard thinks on that point? — Sir Charli s 
Bernard : 1 think it would bo very difficult to make such a 
table as Mr. Naoroji requires— of course it could be attempted. 
I do not know whether reference to India would be necessary 
or not — probably it would. It would be very difficult to do it. 

Mr. Naobojt : If that is not done, then all I can say is, 
nobody is justified in drawing conclusions that the increase in 
the revenue iH the proof of the increase of the prosperity, 
because, on the contrary, the position of the political condition 
of India, and its political drain in the employment of Europeans, 
notwithstanding the increase of revenuo in any particular 
Department, would not at all prove that the people are pros- 
perous. The people may bo deteriorating, on the contrary, 
which is just possible. 

1 .789. Chairman : Perhaps, Sir Charles Bernard, with regard 

to that, you could communicate with us next week, and tell us 
whether any method occurs to you of giving tho increase upon 
those branches ?- -Sib Ciiarles Bernard : What was the 
numbor of the question ? j 

Mr. Naoroji : The number of the question is vl5. 

Chairman : The tablo upon which this discussion arose is in 
Question 679. 

Mr. Naoroji : Then, in the course of further questions, I asked 
for the production of a note prepared by Sir David Barbour. 

Sir Andrew Scoble : I thought that it was settlod that 
Sir David Barbour was to be asked about that. 

1.790. Mr. Naoroji : 1 asked this question, and then I was 
referred to Sir Charles Bernard, that 1 should ask him ; and I 
will put it in anothor form, because we know that in one of tho 
financial statements Lord Cromer said this : — 

“ It has been calculated that the average income per head of 
population in India is not more than 27 rupees a year, and 
though I am not prepared to pledge myself to the absolute 
accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently accurate 
to justify the conclusion that the tax-paying community is 
exceedingly poor. To derive any very large increase of revonue 
froid so poor a population as this is obviously impossible, and, if 
it were possible, would be unjustifiable.” 

Now, I am not going to discuss that. I only wanted that 
we should have here a copy of the calculations by which Lord 
Cromer came to this result supplied to us, and if with that 
calculation of that particular year — 1881 — or whatever it 
might bo, if we should havo any similar calculations for suc- 
ceeding years, we should then be in a position to see whether 
the condition of the people or the prosperity of the people was 
in any way increasing or diminishing the average per head. 
Now, I do not suppose there can be any difficulty in getting 
the calculations from the Government of India, for they actually 
exist in the records ; would there be P — Sir Charles Bernard : I 
think, a somewhat similar question was asked in Parliament, 
was it not? 

1.791. Yes— And I think the Secretary of State gave a 
ifeply. 

1.792. Yes, but that reply was unsatisfactory, and I want 


the information here P — I cannot presume to add to the 
Secretary of State’s reply. 

1793. The reply of the Secretary of State was unsatisfac- 
tory, and that is the reason whv I ask you whether — the thing 
exists — any public records can be produced here to enable us to 
judge fairly what the real condition is. All I want is that 
there is a public record which throws light upon a very im- 
portant question which wo will have to discuss hero, and that 
therefore this record will be of very great use ?— I think, sir, if 
I may say so, that that question repeats what was put in 
Parliament one or two years ago, and which was answered 
by the Secretary of State, and I have nothing to add to tho 
Secretary of State’s answer. 

1 . 794. What I want hero is your answer for the Commission ; 
whatever it is, let it be recorded on tbe Commission’s reports ? — 
I shall bo happy to look up tho Secrotary of State’s answer and 
submit it. 

1.795. Why should it not be supplied? — I shall be happy 
to look up tho Secrotary of State’s answer and submit it, but 
I cannot go boyond it. 

Chairman : Mr. Naoroji, you will recollect the conversation 
that took place yesterday. You will see that the witness is 
put in rather a difficult position. When tbe Secretary of 
State has made an answer, it must be clear that tho officer of 
the Secretary of Stato can hardly go beyond that answer. 
There was a solution suggested for the moment. This was a 
calculation made by Sir David Barbour ; as I understood it, 
it was not a calculation for which tho Government of India 
would bo responsible ?—- Sir Charles Bernard : That is so. 

Chairman : And that being tbe case, I thought we suggested, 
and I rather thought you, Mr. Naoroji, accepted the suggestion 
at tho time, that we should roserve the question till Sir David 
Barbour comes, and that ho was the proper person, as he made 
tho calculation, to discuss tho matter with. 

Mr. Naoroji : Yes, but then as it is said that the Govern- 
ment of India is not responsible for it, and that is the reason 
why I am obliged to put it in this form that tho Government 
of India is responsible for it, becauso they have actually used 
this in an argument in a oortain financial speech, and that, 
therefore, they have made a public uso of that calculation that 
we ask the Government of India to produce it. That is my 
position. 

Chairman : You arc quite entitled to ask the question, but I 
would submit to you that tho witness could not give any other 
answer. 

Mr. Naoroji : But I am afraid Sir David Barbour would 
say that lie was a subordinate, therefore he did work for tho 
Government, over which he has no control ; he can give no 
information. 

Chairman : We shall hear that from him. 

Mr. Caine : Surely, my lord, if tho Government of India 
have repudiated this document, that particular document be- 
comes Sir David Barbour’s property. If he chooses to put it 
on the table of the Commission, he can do so. I think we had 
better wait till he comes, and ask him to lay it on the table of 
the Commission. 

Mr. Naoroji : The question cannot arise ; the Government 
of India has used that document. 

Sir William Weddkrbtirn : Is it a confidential document ? 
What is the nature of the objection, can you state, to pro- 
ducing it?— Sir CnAS. Bernard : I cannot go beyond what the 
Secretary of State said. 

Mr. Naoroji : Perhaps the Secretary of State’s answer may 
be brought here, and then we shall bo able to see a way out 
of it. 

Chairman : Tho witness has already alluded to the Secretary 
of State’s answers, and perhaps the best way would be that he 
should put them in. I think that would be quite sufficient so 
far as the witness is concerned {see at the end of evidence). 

1796. Mr. Naoroji : Then there is another matter on the 
same subject. A correspondence has taken place between me 
and the India Office, or the Secretary of State for India, in the 
year 1880, beginning with my letter dated 24th May, 1880, 
and I should like you to say, if you can, whether that corre- 
spondence can be put here, because it is upon the same subject, 
and it would throw much light, as actual discussion has taken 
place between tho Secretary of State and myself on this ques- 
tion of prosperity or adversity. — Sir Ghas. Bernard : Was not 
the request for the correspondence also made to the Secretary 
of State some time ago ? 
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1797 . Mr. Naoroji.* Not in Parliament, I think? — Sir Chas. 
Bernard : By vou : did you not ask for it ? 

1798. Mr. Naoboji : I asked from himself. — Sir Cius. 
Bernard : And what was the answer ? 

1799. Mr. Naoboji : His answer was that it was antiquated, 
or 'Something of that kind ; I do not remember. If you will 
bring the Answer wo will deal with it. — Sir Chas. Bernard : 1 
cannot go beyond the Secrotary of State’s answer on the point. 

Mr. Naoboji : Then if you will bring that answer we will 
see. 

Paper handed in in consequence of Question 1795. 

Answer sent to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., on 29th March, 1893. 

The Secretary of State, having consulted the Government of 
India, does not think it expedient to present the note prepared 
by Sir D. Barbour in 1881. It is now partially out of date, 
while some of the opinions it contains are necessarily of a 
speculative nature, and, if published now, might bo misleading. 

Answer given in Parliament to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., 27th April, 
1893. 

To the first part of my hon. friend’s question my answer is 
in the affirmative. There is reason to think that Major 
Baring’s statement had reference to the [confidential note 
described by my hon. friend. Tho information upon which 
that estimate was based is from 13 to 23 years old, and the 
Secretary of State thinks it inexpedient to present to Parlia- 
ment a statement which is now so much out of dato. lie has 
consulted the Government of India, who concur with him. 

Answer given in Parliament to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., 5th May, 
1893. 

For tho reasons given on the 27th April, the Secretary of 
State is unablo to lay on tho table the confidential note to 
which my hon. friend refers. 

Answer given in Parliament to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., 4th April, 
1895. 

Considering that the stateinont to which my hon. friend 
refers was confessedly founded upon certain data, and that 
any similar calculation which might now Ik; made must he 
founded on equally uncertain data, and might probably be 
misleading, the Secretary of State is unable to agree to my 
hon. friend’s motion. 


Fourth Lay. Tuesday , Vlth November, 1895. 

Witness: Sir DAVID MILLER BARBOUR, K.C.S.I., 

formerly Finunce Minister to the Government 
of India. 

After Sir David Barbour had boen examined at 
length by the Chairman and other Commissioners, 
Mr. Naoroji proceeded to put certain other questions. 

2276. Mr. Naoboji : Do you remember Major Baring, now 
Lord Cromer, having said in 1S82 : — ‘* It has been calculated 
that tho average income per head of population in India is 
not more than Rs. 27 a year ; and though I am not prepared 
to pledgo myself to the absolute accuracy of a calculation of 
this sort, it is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion 
that the tax-paying community is exceedingly poor.” I 
understand that -the ealeu ation by which this result was 
brought about was dfcne, by yourself? — Yes, I did make a 
calcination of that sort. 

2277. That calculation is now in the possession of the 
Government of India ?— I imagine so. 

2278. It is not in your possession P— It is not in my 
possession. 

2279. You cannot produce it ?— If I had it, I would not 
produce it without the permission of the Secretary of Stato. 

2280. Sir William Wedderburn : But you can make tho 
calculation over again ?— I am afraid I could not, because I 
have not the materials. 

2281. Mr. Naoboji: With the same data anybody else 
oan ?— With the same data. But I will explain how that 
calculation came about. I was engaged in making certain 
inquiries for the Government of India, and in tho course of 
those inquiries I had to make use of data collected by the 
Famine Commission as to the produce of the different 
provinces ; and about that time Sir Richard Temple read a 
paper before the Institute of Bankers in whioh he calculated the 


average incomo per head of the population of India, and ho 
used the results given by tho Income Tax in the two countries, 
and ho calculated that it was Rs. 10 a head ( I am speaking 
from recollection)— that the income of the pooplo of India was 
Rs. 10 a head ; and as I had then certain data at hand, I 
thought that I would make tho calculation (the Government 
did not ask mo to do it) and see what result I should arrive at 
and compare that result with Sir Richard Temple’s figures. 
My calculation worked out 27 Rs. a hoad ; so that there was 
considerable difference in tho result of the two calculations. 
Of course if you ask mo what value 1 attach to that calculation, 
for practical purposes, I can only say that I do not attach 
much value to it ; hut that result, Rs. 27 a head, is not incon- 
sistent with what I know of the general condition of tho pooplo 
of India. If you will take it from me, the money incomes are 
extremely small; there is no question about that. Various 
mon havo calculated the money income for different countries, 
England, Ireland, and elsewhere ; but I look with hesitation 
on these calculations, and I look with still more hesitation on 
the result of my own calculation for India, because I had not 
sufficient data. If anybody wants to convince himself that tho 
income of tho people of India is small — tho average income 
per head of population —and will look first of all at the tables 
of wages which, T think, sire published by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and then look at tho results of the Income Tax in India, 
he will satisfy himself that the money income of the people of 
India is very small indeed. I know of that being the fact: but 
as to the Rs. 27 a head, whether it is a littlo lowor or a little 
higher than it ought to bo, Icortainly cannot pledge myself. 

Questioned by several other Commissioners as 
to the condition of the Indian people, Sir David 
Barbour stated that they were “very poor ” and 
described them as a “most frugal and economical 
people.” Mr. Naoroji proceeded; 

2293. What I want to know is whether this calculation 
exists in the records of the Government of India or not ? — No 
doubt it exists somewhere. 

2291. And it can be produced by the Government of 
India? — I suppose if they like to produco it they can. I have 
no objection : I am perfectly prepared to be examined on it ; 
but I think you will arrive at tho conclusion that the income of 
tho people of India is very small without getting that ; I have 
no doubt about it. 

2295. 1 have not been satisfied with this calculation of 27 

rupees. 1 m^elf have made a calculation, as perhaps you are 
aware, and I came to the conclusion that the average income 
is 20 rupees. Now that made a very great difference, and I 
asked Major Baring to let me soe the other calculation, because 
I know whero the mistake was likely to be made. I still wish 
that the Commission would ask for and obtain that calculation? — 
J have nothing to do with the report ; it is tho property of the 
Secretary of State, and of course as regards different men 
arriving at different conclusions, as I say Sir Richard Temple, 
who also had a great deal of information on the subject, arrived 
at ten rupees a head ; and that shows that these calculations 
must be received with reserve. 

2.296. We will make the necessary reserve for them, but we 
should have the opportunity of examining them. Now the 
next thing I want to ask is — we have heard a great deal about 
the weakness of Indian finance, and how difficult it is to make 
both ends meet, and so on ; I now put down the question whether 
a portion of the expenditure administered and managed by 
both Governments —the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India— is incurred on behalf of Europeans? — Yes, a 
considerable portion. 

2.297. For every European employed a nativo is deprived 
of what, under ordinary circumstances, would have been a 
comfortable living for him in his own country, as is tho case 
here ? — I am not sure about that. 

2.298. Is not one nativo Indian displaced wherever an 
European is placed ? Take, for instance, a J udge of tho High 
Court of Calcutta. If he is an European, he displaces an 
Indian ; a native would be there it it were not for the 
European ?— On the other hand if there were no Europeans in 
India there might be no High Court in Calcutta. 

2.299. I am not now entering into the question of the 
merits of the employment— English or native— I am only asking 
the economic question whether it is not a fact that the European 
displaces the Indian who would have got that place P — No 
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doubt, other things being equal, if an European is employed 
there is a native unemployed. 

• 2,300. As to the policy and the merits of it, that we shall 

discuss at somo othor time. Now, besides that — that loss 
which arises through tho European displacing the Indian- 
there iH also this, that whatever the European wants in thiH 
country, or whatever pension he draws in this country, and 
everything that is spent in this country out of the revenues by 
the Secretary of State for India, is so much an annual drain 
from that country, is it not? — Well, it is money earned in the 
country and spent out of it no doubt 

2.301. And in the whole arrangement of the Budget and of 
expenditure the Indians themselves havo no voice whatever ? — 
Of course, they have no direct and immediate voice : hut there 
is no doubt that the Government of India does pay a certain 
attention to public opinion in India ; every Government does. 

2.302. But thoy have no direct voice in the matter? — No 
direct voice as far as I can see. 

2.303. By the Act. of 18(51 (19), without the permission of 
the Governor -Gen oral no member can introduce any measure 
(which virtually amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting 
the public debt or public, revenues or for imposing any charge 
on such revenues, or the discipline and maintenance of any part 
of Her Majesty's military or naval forces. This means that, 
ho far as the spending of our money is concerned, the Legisla- 
tive Council is simply as if it did not exist at all ?— I do not think 
the Legislative Council, as it is now constituted, has no influence, 
but. it lias not much direct influence upon expenditure. 

2.304. The Legislative Council is of course the primary 
source und the authority for expenditure. It is in the Legisla- 
tive Council that the Budget of India is settled ? — No, it is not 
passed in the Legislative Council. 

2.305. It is first passed by tho Executive Council, and then 
it is legalized ? - No, it is never legalized at all. It is merely 
read and discussed. 

2,300. Then it is so much stronger on my side — the Legis- 
lative Council has no voice ? — It has power of discussion. The 
Budget is read in the Council, and they may discuss it, hut 
they have no other power, and if you ask mo I tell you it 
would he impossible to give it the power of interference. 

2.307. That is a different thing. I only wanted to say that 
the people have no voice whatever in it. All things which shall 
bo dono by the Secretary of State shall have tho samo force and 
validity as if this Act (1801) had not boon passed. This gives 
full arbitrary power to the Secretary of State to spend what 
money be likes from the Indian Rovenuo ? — I should not say it 
was quite arbitrary, but no doubt the control of tho Indian 
Revenues is entrusted by Parliament to the Secretary of State. 

2.308. Tlum by the Act of 1892 : No member shall have 
power to submit or propose any resolution or to divide the 
Council in respect of any such financial discussion, or the 
answer to any question asked under the authority of this Act 
or the rules made under this Act. You have already answered 
that the Legislative Council have no power whatever ? — Only 
the power of discussion ; no power to interfere with it directly 
or indirectly. 

2.309. I do not suppose this country would submit for a 
single day to that system of government ?- -They have been 
uecustomed to something very different. 

2.310. Sir llenry Fowler has said that in this country the 
people pay taxes for the expenditure on State purposes at the 
rate of 2/. ll.s. 6 d. per head j>er annum. In India Is. 6«/. taxes 
are paid. Well, when you tako the rovenue really, it is more 
than '2s. Gd. ? —Possibly ; it is not very much. 

2.311. Now tho whole of this 21. lbv. Gd. returns to tho 
people in this country ; it comes back in expenditure to the 
people themselves ? — I suppose tho greater portion of it does. 

2.312. It caunot go anywhere else ? — There might be some 
expenditure abroad. 

2.313. Abroad, yes, hut that is very insignificant. I am 
talking of the ordinary expenditure. If that sum were allowed 
to India tho produc tion of the wealth of the country, from 
which the State has to draw, would not bo impaired, but, on 
the contrary, us in this country, there would be increasing 
prosperity, and not only greater trade for British produce, but 
the State would be able to raise large revenues as it does here, 
because the f und from which the revenue is raised would remain 
intact in the country ? — I think you exaggerate the value of 
that. I do not think if the Government raises 100,000/. in 
this country, and spends it in this oonntry, that the wealth of 
the country remains the same as before, by any means. 


2.314. It does not go out of the oountryP — No, but the 
thing which was purchased with that 100,000/. goes out. 
Whatever was purchased with that 100,000/. goes out of it, it 
is consumed. 

2.315. But that is enjoyed by the people themselves, what- 
ever is purchased ? — I do not think if the Government raised 
100,000/. to buy steel rails that, if they purchased them abroad, 
the country would have lost 100,000/. I think the country 
might be said to have lost the profit on the transaction, some- 
thing like that — a small per-centage of it. 

2.316. Mr. Caine: And the wages? — The men who would 
have made those rails which sold for £100,000, would, we must 
assume, turn their handH to something else. 

2.317. Mr. Cainb: They might he out of work ; however 
it is not worth while discussing. — It is not a question of losing 
tho whole of the money — there is a loss, hut it is of what you 
call the profit ; it is a per-centage of the total. 

Chairman : Are we not getting somewhat outside financial 
machinery in this last question. I do not want to suggest that 
you should stop if there is any point that hears fairly upon the 
branch with which we are now dealing ; hut do not you think 
the question you are putting is as to what happens under a 
certain system of policy ? 

Mr. Naoroji : Yes. If I am able to go into other branches 
afterwards I am quite willing to stop here nnd ask no more 
questions. We shall havo an opportunity of examining Sir 
David Barbour again on other branches. 

Chairman : Of course wo know that what we have to tako 
up next is the progress of expenditure, and it will he a question 
then as to whether the progress of expenditure includes mothods 
of raising money. The only point to which I draw your 
attention now is that we are now actually engaged upon tho 
machinery of finance, and it struck me that your questions were 
getting a little bit outsido that subject. 

Mr. Naoro.ti : My question arose from this circumstance, 
that we had just now said two or three times something about 
tho weakness of the finances of Indin, and naturally, therefore, 
I wanted to point out one particular weakness which is at the 
very bottom of tho whole difficulty, and, if that can be disposed 
of hereafter, of course I have no objection to postpone these 
questions ; wo shall leave them without committing ourselves, 
of course. 

Chairman : You will admit with me that wo should confine 
ourselves now to what hears upon financial machinery. 

Mr. Naoroji : I may also say that tho weakness of finance 
may possibly not be fully discussed from tbe finance question 
being discussed without inquiry being made. 

Chairman : I think I could not commit myself to say that a 
certain line of evidence will come hereafter absolutely within 
our instruction ; but that would have to be considered. I think 
we shall agree that at the present moment this lino of evidence 
does not boar upon the branch of enquiry wo have got now 
before us. 

Mr. Naoroji : I am quite willing to abide by your ruling. 

Sir David Barbour : In case there should be any misappre- 
hension I might mention that whit I referred to was the 
weakness of the system for the control of expenditure and not 
the weakness of the finances or the inability of India to pay its 
way, the latter is a separate question. 

Mr. Naoroji : I rather understood it was the weakness of the 
finances on account of the peculiar unstablenoss and unsteadi- 
ness of the finances. Then I will postpone that. Then, also, 
in tho same way, the apportionment of charges is a future 
consideration. 

Chairman : That will he a distinot subject. 

2.318. Mr. Naoroji: That will be a distinct subject 
altogether. It was said here, I think, that the Government of 
India was to be considered as analogous to the House of 
Commons in respect of audit. Is not the independent audit to 
the House of Commons a distinct oheok on the disbursement of 
the Executive Departments, and the report to be made, to a 
higher authority, namely, the House of Commons P — Sir D. 
Barbour : I am not sure that I caught the question exactly. 
Terhaps you would repeat it. 

2.319. The independent auditor here reports to the House 
of Commons, while the auditor in India reports to the Govern- 
ment of India, and it was said that tho Government of India 
was an alogous to the House of Commons. Now, is there not 
this difference — that the House of Commons is a body that 
represents and draws its authority from the people of the 
country, while the Government of India is only an executive 
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body, like the departments here ? — I think, when I said that the 
Government of India represented the House of Commons in this 
case, and stood in an analogous position, I meant that in the 
one case the House of Commons sanctioned tho expenditure, 
and that in the other case the Government of India sanctioned 
the expenditure, and that so far as tho sanctioning of the ex- 
penditure goes, the position was analogous. I never meant to 
say that the Government of India was electod by the people of 
India. 

2.320. Then the consent of the House of Commons for the 
expenditure does not mean that it also is the executive body 
which carries out tho expenditure, but it is the department of 
the Cabinet which is the executive body ?— I understand the 
House of Commons is not the Executive body that carries out 
the expenditure. 

2.321. So tho report and audit made to the House of 
Commons is distinctly a report to a higher authority than the 
executive body ? — Higher than the body that administers 
expenditure ; yes it is. 

2.322. While in tho case of India the audit is reported only 
to the executive body itself? — I do not quite agree to that. It 
is reported to tho Government of India. 

2.323. To the Government of India and to the Secretary of 
State, which are both executive bodies ?— Tho Finance Depart- 
ment is hardly an executive body. It is possibly as regards 
some matters, but not as regards most. 

2.324. Would it not, thereforo, be an improvement that 
there should bo in some shape or another, as has already been 
suggested by Sir William Wedderbum, an independent audit, 
and an independent committee in Parliament which should 
consider Indian affairs so as lo make the House of Commons 
familiar with the necessities of Indian affairs? T do not think 
that an independent audit is necessary. I may ho mistaken, 
but that is my opinion. If there were some means by which 
members of the House of Commons, or a certain number of 
them, made themselves familiar with Indian expenditure, and 
could give information to tho House upon tho subject, that 
would undoubtedly bo a good thing ; I assent to that general 
proposition. 


5 th day. H r ednend(ij/ } 13 th Nov., 1895. 

Witne, w. Sib HENRY WATERFIELD, K.C.S.T., C.B. 

The examination of the witness having Ken 
directed to the question of “the average rate of 
exchange,” Mr. Naoroji said : 

2,620ff. I wanted just to understand that a little more 
clearly. We will take just one year, 1889-90, and the average 
rate is put down at Is 4*566d. Is that average taken by 
simply adding up tho rates of all tho 52 weoks and dividing 
by 52, or is it tho average after taking into account the amount 
actually sold ? — It is the average obtained by taking the total 
amount of bills sold throughout the year, and dividing that by 
the sterling amount received in respect of those bills. 

Later, 

The Chairman asked if the witness had any 
further explanation to offer with regard to the 
question raised by Mr. Naoroji, as to the saving that 
might accrue from' the employment of natives of 
India instead of Europeans under certain circum- 
stances, whereupon Mr. Naoroji proceeded to ex- 
amine the witness as follows : 

2, 639. Mr. Naoboji : There is some misunderstanding about 
what I mean. I just took the Europeans and their salaries, 
and said that if Natives were appointed in their place to rise to 
higher salaries of Rs. 500 and upwards, they could bo 
appointed, or should be appointed, in justice to tho tax- payer, 
at two-thirds the salary. Well, wherever such an appointment 
is made, there will be a saving of one-third - that is what I 
mean. I do not know how it has worked out, and of course I 
cannot say anything more about it than that there is some 
misunderstanding about what I said. Taking, say, the whole 
Civil Servioe by itself, the Uncovenanted Civil Service and all 
the higher pay officials, if any number of European officials 
were displaced by Indians, and these Indians wen") only paid 
two-thirds of their salary, the saving, therefore, would be one- 
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third of those salaries ? — Your question referred to the Account 
Department. 

2.640. That particular department, yes. I took in that 
particular department, and tho European portion of it ?— The 
two -thirds scale of salary to which you refer has been adopted 
in regard to the natives in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

2.641. In the statutory service?— In the statutory service, I 
should say. The exact two-thirds has not been adopted in 
fixing the scale of pay for the provincial service, but approxi- 
mately it is so. The salaries for the provincial service are 
fixed at a scale which is about two-thirds of that which is paid 
to the imperial service. My point is that that provincial scale 
has already been applied largely in the account department, 
that the Europeans who are employed thore, and the natives, 
draw the same scale of pay, and thereforo that no reduc- 
tion can be anticipated by substituting native for Kurojieaii 
agoncy. That remark does not refer to the few European 
officers at the head of the department, who undoubtedly are 
drawing more than natives would in their places, and to that 
extent I have allowed for a possible reduction, although 1 do 
not think it would be effected in practice. 

2, 64 la. Mr. Naoroji: Well, I will not go further at 
present, becauso I say that there is some misunderstanding. 1 
am only talking -uf those Europeans who are paid on the 
Europoan scale of salaries r — Yes. 

2.642. And if Indians were placed in their places, they 
would receive si. much less? — Yes. 

2,643 — 4. That is only one element of saving, where the 
European is par 1 at tho European scale of salary, while an 
Indian substituted for him would receive two-thirds. That is 
all I mean. I seo your point, but you must not suppose that 
on the 60 lakhs in the accounts departments, anything like 
one-third could be reduced by the substitution of native agency 
for Europeans. 

2,645. I do not say that it could be reduct'd. I only 
wanted to direct attention to the rule of the Secretary of State, 
to show that if tho rule is enforced in all the higher depart- 
ments, there will be so much saving ? — Yes. 

2,616. Have you made a calculation regarding what you 
stated just now, giving tho details of how you worked it out, 
or only the statement?- I have only given the calculation for 
what it is worth. If you wish to have it accurately, we must 
refer to the Government of India. 

2.647. I moan this particular statement that, you made just, 
now, in which you calculated that tho difference would be only 
so much ?— Ye|, I have not put in the details. 

2.648. Perhaps you can supply me with the details by which 
you made this out? -If Mr. Naoroji would allow me, without 
troubling the Commission— it is a very imperfect calculation - 
I will show him how I arrived at my figures. 

2,619. That, is all. 1 do not want, to trouble flic Commis- 
sion with all these details. That is all 1 mean ? -I will do 
that. 


fi/A day. Friday, 15 th Nov., 1895. 

irttH**. S in AUCKLAND COLVIN. 

formerley Finance Minister of the ( Jovern- 
ninnt of India. 

During tho course of tho examination of this 
witness Mr. Naoroji, addressing the Chairman, said : 

I want a little explanation from you, my lord. I understand 
from our conversation last time that we are at present con- 
sidering tho system or method, or mechanism, rules and 
regulations and powers and control of auditor, accountant and 
Finance Minister, but tho question of the character and 
efficiency of that expenditure with its economical and financial 
or other effects, and tho persons or the motive power which 
carries out this whole mechanism has to be deferred ? 

Chairman : I think what we havo said was that we would 
deal first of all with the meohauism of tho administration. 
The question of tho progress of expenditure forms a soparate 
branch which could be moro conveniently taken at tho second 
series of sittings. 

Mr. Naoboji: That would include the expenditure on the 
manning, and the whole personnel of the service, and so on • 
the whole expenditure, in fact ? 

Chairman : When we come to the progress of the expenditure, 
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if you are desirous of raising the question as to whether 
wo can go into grievances, the Commission will have to settle 
the joints at the time. I do not think that grievances come 
within tho purview of our enquiry. But at all events that 
would not form part of the machinery of administration as I 
understand it ; now we want to get the mechanism. 

3197. Mr. Naoeoji : It is the mechanism we want to get 
at. Now, I will only put one question as regards the difficulty 
of finance, and so on. Is it not a great weakness in finance 
that, as in this country, the people or taxpayers in some 
suitable way have no direct interest or voioe in finance ? — Is it 
not a weakness in finance, do you say ? 

3.198. Yes, if the people had any direct voice and direct 
interest in the settlement of the finanoe and the expenditure of 
everything, would it not be a great strength to the Finance 
Minister? while at present, having no such support of such 
interest from the people themselves, it is a great weakness in 
the finances ? — It is difficult to answer the question in that 
form, quite. It might be a weakness or it might bo a strength 
to him. 

3.199. Consent of the people is tho great strength of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? — So far as ho could obtain the 
opinions of the people, and use them in support of his views, it 
would be a source of strength to him. 

3.200. But it is not merely the opinion of the peoplo ex- 
pressed outside, but some direct voice, some representative of 
the taxpayer in the Council, who can actually give a voice as 
to any particular expenditure. At present tho budget is 
ontirely the result or the work of the Executive ; the poople 
have no voico in it at all, whether they should diminish that 
expenditure or increase that expenditure. As it is here, you 
you get six months in discussing the budget and Hoeing what 
the expenditure ought to be ? — That is a hypothetical case on 
which I find it difficult to express any direct opinion. In 
other countries it has been found to be of use I believe, and 
presumably, therefore, it would be so in the case of India. - 

3.201. Of use, yes, that is all I wanted, that would be a 
very great strength to the Finance Minister, or the settlement 
of finance, if some such voice was given to the people, direct 
voice, I mean to say, and direct interest. That is all. I do 
not want to ask any more. 


Eighth day , Thursday 1 21th February , 1896. 

Wittiest : Colonel R. WACE, R.A., Inspector -General of 
Ordnance, Bon gal. 

The witness, in the course of examination on the 
means of production of the implements of war, 
stated that his department could not make a rifle 
barrel in India, whereupon Mr. Naoroji remarked, 
“You can make one if you choose.” The witness 
having expressed a doubt as to whether the manu- 
facture of these articles would pay, Mr. Naoroji said 
that “ only the first new capital laid out would be 
necessary, that is all.” 

Later, it having been stated that a comparison of 
accounts would show the effect upon expenditure of 
the cost of labour, Mr. Naoroji remarked: — 

4006. That would be affected Bomewhat by the higher 
salaries and pay paid to the supervisors ; that is to say, the 
European agency; and, notwithstanding, thero is still au 
economy ? — Yes, out the supervising charge is separate from 
the labour. 

The examination proceeded on the question of the 
relative amount of labour done by an English artificer 
and a native artificer. The witness having stated 
that, given good tools, the Indian workman would 
compare favourably with the Englishman, Mr. Nao- 
roji asked (4096), “The quantity of work?” to which 
question the witness replied, “Yes, and the quality.” 

Later, Mr. Naoroji asks : — 

4176. If sufficient encouragement and training were given 
to natives, would they not be able to come up to any level of 
any TUtigliAmn, ana, drawn from a better circle of men, 


should we not be ablo to get as good skilled persons as you can 
have among Englishmen P— Do you refer to the supervision or 
the actual labour ? 

4.177. To skilled labour, to supervision in any department ? 
— I think, as far as regards labour, that it is very good, but I 
do not think we could get really good native supervision. You 
must have men who have been trainod in factories in England. 

4.178. Well, if you give sufficient encouragement to train 
them there, and then give them a finish here, you can get such 
men ? — Can we get such men ? 

4. 1 79. Can you P — Well, we have not employed any natives 
of India in supervising the staff. 

4.180. You have not employed them, and that is just the 
reason why you cannot get them ; but if encouragement were 
given, and sufficient standard put down, to say that if anybody 
qualified himself in a particular way, he would have the oppor- 
tunity of being employed, then will they not be produced ? — 
Well, time alone could show. 

4.181. Yes, but unless the experiment is made, it cannot be 
shown?- Quito so. 

4.182. Mr. Caine: If you brought a factory foreman out 
for a seven years’ appointment, do you think at the end of the 
seven years you could replaeo him with a native ?— I am a little 
doubtful whether the ordinary native workman would look up 
to a native in the capacity of a foreman in the same way that 
he looks up to an European. 

4.183. Mr. Naoeoji : Perhaps I did not make myself cloar ; 
what I mean to Huy is that if tho same facilities of learning 
and of encouragement in every way wero given to natives, that 
you may be able to get from a certain level of natives, that you 
can get competent men just as well as English foremen or 
English supervisors ; it depends upon the training, the encou- 
ragement and the teaching ?— It does depend on the training, 
no doubt. 

4.184. Mr. Caine : But you would be afraid of — well, dis- 
cipline? — To a certain extent. I think, as regards ability, 
you could train natives of India up to tho mark. 

4.185. Mr. Naoroji : That is all I wanted to say?— They 
could be tried, but I doubt whether they would have the same 
power over a native labourer. 

4.186. But then thero is no reason why they should not 
have ; the natives are the same, they have the same power in 
the Native State? — You think they have. 

4.187. In fact, there was ono Parsco superintendent of a 
whole Bombay factory, with Englishmen and natives under 
him, and the Parsee superintendent was the head of the depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

4.188. That depends on the encouragement given and the 
class of natives you draw from. If you draw from the lower 
level you cannot get the proper stamp of men ? — That is no 
doubt true. 

4.189. But if you could provide encouragement, there will 
.bo the proper stamp of men coming out ; out of 300,000,000 
you can get any people. 

4,189«. Mr. Caine : You could get some data of experience 
from the railway works, probably ? — Yes. 

4.190. Mr. Caine : They use Eurasians, do they not, as 
foremen ? — I do not know them. 

4.191. Mr. Caine: Do you employ Eurasians much as 
foremen ? — No, we do not employ Eurasians very much. 

4.192. Mr. Naoeoji: There is ono native of Bengal who 
has come over here and gone through a training in many of the 
factories hero ? — Yes. 

4.193. And if he sought for employment there, Ido not 
know whether it would be given to him or not. He has gone 
through the whole training and done everything that was 
required of him ? It is very difficult for us to know what the 
value of a man like that is. No one is engaged for any of our 
Indian factories, of whom we do not get a full report where he 
has been employed, and the India Office make full inquiries ; 
we know exactly what bis value is. 

4.194. If you laydown some rules, and all the necessary 
inquiries for qualification can be made, then they get regularly 
admitted ; but if no rules or no qualifications are laid down in 
order to admit natives, they cannot prepare themselves for it ! 
— Yes, that is true. 

4.195. This native that I am talking about from Bengal 
seems to have very valuable testimonials from all the different 
works in which he has actually worked. I thought you knew 
him ? — I think I know the man you refer to, but he has been 
employed in blast furnaces, of which we have none. He was 
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at Bolekow Vaughan’s for some time, and I have been trying 
to get him employment. 

.. f’l 96 ' 18 quite willing to be trained to any department, 

if it is once suggested what ho should do ? — I was going to do 
what I could for him when T got out to Calcutta. T think ho 
ought to get employment at Baraktir. 

4,197. I do not pretend to bo a judgo of his qualifications, 
except so far as I road his testimonials, but I do not take liis 
case ; I mean to say generally, if some qualification iH held out 
and proper training given to natives, that they would prepare 
themselves just up to the same mark as any Englishman. That 
iH what I want to say ?-- Yes. 


Ninth day. Thursday, f)ih March , 1806. 

Witneas. Mb. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

The witness being questioned by Sir W. Wedder- 
73 urn as to increased expenditure in the department 
of Law and Justice having arisen through Exchange 
Compensation allowance, and whether there would 
not have been a saving to that extent if natives of 
India had been employed instead of Europeans, 

Mr. Naoro.ii (4,656) said: 

1 was only going to put the same question, thut tlu* more the 
native service increased, the greater would be the saving both 
in tho original salary as well as in any such incidental charge 
for additional compensation for exchange, and so on? — Ex- 
change compensation is not given to natives. 

4,657. No, and that would be u saving, as well as in tlieir 
original salary also ; there would be a saving tho larger the 
number of natives employed? — Yes, as far as it is possible to 
substitute natives for Europeans. 

4,0.58. And then, as two Secretaries of State have thought 
it desirable that the separation of magisterial and executive 
functions should be effected notwithstanding any additional 
expenditure that might bo incurred, it would be very important 
for the efficiency of justice that, it should bo done? T am not 
prepared to give any opinion upon that point. 

4,fi59. Tho increase in tho judicial revenue or Law and 
Justice revenue has been goiug on increasingly every year, so 
that the excess or tho extra charge that would be necessary 
before making the separation may be very well met to a good 
extent, so far as the surplus of justice revenue is increasing '? 
The revenue is certainly increasing steadily. 

4.660. And, therefore, that would enable tho separation of 
tho judicial and executive functions to be carried out without, 
much difficulty ?— The court fee revenue is increasing, but it. is 
not assigned necessarily to Law and Justice charges. 

4.661. Then this inefficiency is necessitated by want of 
funds or want of the elasticity of Indian revenue '? - I do not 
know that the separation «»f tho magisterial and executive 
functions would be carried out, but for the want of funds. L 
am not prepared to say that,. 

4,6G2. As l understood all along, it was on account of the 
extra charge that it would entail that the difficulty chiefly 
rests, though two Secretaries of State had considered it 
desirable? — Alii am prepared to say is that the separation 
would involve some addition to tho expenditure, but I am not 
prepared to say that ^hnt is the only reason why it is not 
carried out. 

In the course of the examination a conversation 
ensued upon the rate of wages in India, and Mr, 
Naoroji said (4,712): It may be that there is an 
increase in towns where there is congestion; but 
if we took wages all round in India it would be 
proved that they had not risen. 

Later, on the subject of the payment of police 
(4731), Mr. Naoroji said : 

I think the question was put to you to give the figuros of 
the amounts paid to Europeans and nativos in the different 
departments. Now, as you go on with the evidence on these 
different departments, will you bo pleased also to give us those 
figures at tne time, as to what amount is given to Europeans 
and what amount is paid to natives? — I cannot give the 
amounts absolutely as tney are not shown in tho accounts ; 1 


could only take an arbitrary proportion for certain of the 
heads. 

4.732. We are not able to compare properly thon what 
proportion of the disbursements goes to Europeans and wbat to 
natives ? — There was a statement presented to Parliament. 

1.733. But it does not go into the departments ?■ —No, it 
does not go into the departments. 

4.734. It is only generally ? — Yes. 

4.735. I thought at this special inquiry you would give us 
these figuros ; when you come next time in giving evidence on 
the different departments ; there wo would bo able to judge 
moro accurately how largo is the proportion of the Europeans, 
how much Europeans get in proportion to what the natives 
get. It would be very desirable if you could manage to give us 
those figures?-- 1 will see; if anything can be dono, l will 
do it. 

1.736. In regard to the higher positions or posts in the 
police, is it not tho case that an examination is transferred to 
this country in order to recruit the police department, by means 
oi which the natives are therefore put to a very great dis- 
advantage, just as in the other services also where the exami- 
nations take place here '? — The grade of district superintendent 
of police is open to natives, and there are native district super- 
intendents, but there is an oxHmiuution held in London for a 
certain proportion of the appointments. 

4.737. Then with regard to that portion, the natives are at 
a disadvantage that they must come here, even for these lower 
appointments ? — 1 do not think that, they are ar any dis- 
advantage iu that respect, because a certain proportion of the 
posts was reserved for Europeans, even when the appointments 
were made in India. 

1.738. But T do not know thut the natives are raisod to the 
higher position of inspectors. In Bombay T kuow of only out* 
or two who arc in I lie higher posts ? — Tho inspectors in Bengal 
and in the North-West Provinces are almostly natives. 

4.739. I am thinking of the posts which are occupiod 
entirely by Europeans in the Bombay cities ? tn the 
Presidency towns, of course, there are more Europeans, but 
that is for special reasons. 

1,749. Eor special reasons uatives are excluded ?— In the 
Presidency towns a certain proportion of Europeans is required 
because they have to deal, to a great extent, with an European 
population 


Klt>vvnU\bay. Thursday. 1 '2th March , 1896. 

H’thttw*: Majou-O kneiial SLR EDWIN H. II. CULLEN, 
Military Secretary to the (Jo vein men t of India. 

Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.L., Comptroller 

and Auditor. 

In tho courtio of tho examination of tho Witness 
Mr. Naoro.ii said : — 

5,:J4;>. I read an extract from a speech by Lord Kimberley 
made by him at the Mansion House in 1893. He says : “ There 
is one point upon which, I imagine, whatever may bo our 
party politics in this country, we are all united ; that we are 
resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over our 
Indian Empire. That l couccivo is a matter about which wo 
have only one opiuion, and Jet mo tell you that that supremacy 
rests upon three distinct bases. Ouo of those bases, and u very 
important one, is the loyalty and goodwill of the native princes 
and population over whom we rulo. Next, and not less 
important, is the maintenance of our Europoun Civil Service, 
upon which rests tho foundation of our administration in India 
. . . . . Last, not because it is the least, but because I wish to 
give it the greatest prominence, we rest, also upon the magni- 
ficent European force which we maintain in that country, and 
the splendid army of native auxiliaries by which that force is 

supported Let us firmly and calmly maintain our 

position in that country ; let us bo thoroughly armed as to our 
frontier defences, and then 1 believe we may trust to the old 
vigour of tho people of this country, come what may, to support 
our supremacy in that great empire. *’ Lord Kimberley thus 
points out that the splendid European Army —I will not speak 
about tbe other services— is to maintain tho supremacy of the 
British rulo in India ; it is mainly for that purpose that we 
have any British army. Then the Government of India, in a 
letter of the 25th March, 1890, given in one of the papers 
placed here, says: “Millions of money have been spent on 
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increasing- tho army in India, on arraamonts and on fortifica- 
tions to provide for the security of India, not against domestic 
enemies, or to provent the invasions of the warlike peoples of 
adjoining countries, but to maintain tho supremacy of British 
power in the East.** And, similarly again, on another occasion, 
in another part of that Memorandum, there is also put down : 
“ India is incurring great expenditure in the increase of the 
array, and in armaments and defences for the maintenance 
of British supremacy in the East,” and makes it still more 
emphatic here — “ it would be much nearer tho truth to affirm 
that the Imperial Government keops in India, and quarters 
upon the revenues of that country, as large a portion of 
its army as it thinks can possibly be required to maintain 
its own dominion there ; that it habitually treats that por- 
tion of tho army as a reserve force available for Imperial 
purposes ; that it has uniformly detached European regi- 
ments from the grarison of India to take part in Imperial 
wars.” Now I will not read any more extracts on this point, 
but that the British army is essential from tho British point of 
view to maintain the supremacy of Britain over India. Is it 
right that the Indian revenues of the Indian people should bo 
mado to pay the whole of the expenditure of that army, or at 
least of tho services themselves and the personnel, though the 
chief object and the chief necessity of the British Army iu 
India is the maintenance of tho British rule itself, and there- 
fore it is to the purpose and interests of Britain that there is 
any British army in India ?— Sir Edwin Collen : I should 
certainly reply in the sense of the quotations which you have 
made from the despatches of tho Government of India. 

5.346. Then tho next question will be that if it is essen- 
tially for tho maintenance of the British supremacy that a 
British army is there, t>nd if the British Exchequer should 
therefore, in proportion to their own interest and purpose take 
a share in the expense of that army, is it not right and proper 
also that this share, whatever it may be, should be according 
to the capacity of the two countries P I can read a quotation 
from the Government of India. The Government of India says 
in another part : — “The Government of Indiu lias, however, 
continually objected to any rateable division as imposing an 
undue charge on the revenue of India ; they maintain that as 
a question of partnership, India as a poor country should not 
be put on a level with rich England. ” Is that a right principle, 
and do you agree with it ? — In my opinion it is so. 

5. 347 . Then leaving this question of the whole British Army 
there, the personnel — that Britain is chiefly interested in the 
maintenance of a British Army in India — I vrill just put a 
question or two with regard to the frontier wars. We see 
from one of the returns laid here (Commons No. 91 of 
1895) that during the past years there are nearly 129 millions 
of rupees spent from April, 1882, to March, 1891, beyond tho 
West and North-west frontiers of India, after the expenditure 
on the Afghan War of 21 millions sterling. Now, in all this 
expenditure, I want to know whether the 129 millions includes 
the ordinary pay of the soldiers also or not ? The items are 
these : there is construction of railways, construction of roads, 
and bridges, military works (including fortifications and can- 
tonments), special defence works, expeditions and explorations, 
expenditure in the military department which is Rx. 2,544, 000 ; 
does this include the ordinary pay of the soldier when he is not 
on any expedition ? — No, it does not include it. 

5.348. It does not include it, so that it will make the amount 
so much larger if that is included in it P — If you wero to take 
the portion of the army beyond the frontier. 

5.349. I am talking of that portion only which is touching 
on the frontier f — Yes. 

5,360. Therefore, according to this ret uni, there has been 
an expenditure of Rx. 12,857,000 from the year 1882 to 1891. 
Now these frontier wars, according to the repeated declarations 
of the Cabinets— -of the Governments here— both Conservative 
and Liberal, were all Imperial wars. I had better read an 
extract or two so that the thing may be more clear P — Might I 
venture to ask to which wars or expeditions you refer ? 

.5,351. All the frontier wars, I am talking about— on the 
north-west frontier ? — You mean the expeditions against the 
Wasdris, for example ? 

5,352. All the small expeditions, the Afghan war and all 
those, all the frontier wars. Now Lord Beaconsfield, in the 
House of Lords, said: 11 That the real question at issue was 
whether England should possess the gates of her own great 


Empire in India We resolved that the time has come 

when this country should aoquiro the complete command and 
possession of the gates of the Indian Empire. Let me at least 
believe that the Peors of England are still determined to uphold 
not only the Empiro but tho honour of this country.” Then 
Mr. Fawcett raised tho question with regard to the Afghan 
war, that, being an Imperial war, a portion must be paid by 
this country ? — Yes. 

5,353. And during that discussion Mr. Fawcett read an 
extract from Lord Lytton’s speech, in which Lord Lytton 
said : — I came to India, and just before leaving England for 
India I had frequent interviews with Lord Salisbury, tho then 
Indian Secretary, and I came out specially instructed to treat 
tho Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of a great 
Imperial question, mainly depending for its solution upon the 
general policy of Her Majesty ’ s Government.” This was tho 
declaration made by Lord Lytton in the name of Lord 
Salisbury ; and then Mr. Fawcett insisted upon regarding 
it as an Imperial war, and on that occasion Mr. Gladstone 
emphatically endorsed the opinion put forth by Mr. Fawcett, 
anil said that it was a really Imperial question, and I may be 
able to read a groat many extracts, but I do not think it would 
bo necessary, because all these wars beyond the frontier arc 
specially for the purpose of taking necessary precautions, as it 
is allowed, against any Russian invasion, and it matters both 
as to the European position as well as to the Imperial character 
of the British Empire. I therefore ask you whether it is right 
that the British Government should not pay a portiou of the 
expenditure inourred in all these frontier wars P-~ If I inay ven- 
ture to say so, I should draw rather a sharp distinction between 
expeditions which might he called of a local character or 
interest, and any large campaigns which were engaged upon 
in following out a certain Imperial policy. For instance, I 
should say that a campaign on the South-east frontier against 
tho Akas or tho Abors, or some of the wild tribes between India 
and Burmah, or some of the tribes on tho North-wost frontier, 
who possibly raided on some of our subjects, and came down 
and crossed the frontier or approached the frontier and gave 
us a good deal of trouble, those, 1 maintain, arc justifiably 
paid by the Indian revenues. With regard to the larger wars, 
if they are engaged upon by reason of following out a policy 
which has for its object tho maintenance of our power not only 
in India but in the East generally, then I think that we may 
tairly claim that England shall pay a reasonable part of these 
expenses. That, in tho instance you have quoted, of the 
Afghan War, was done, to some extent, because a contribution 
of five millions was made. 

5.354. With regard to theso tribes, if they are contiguous 
to the border, and harass our people, it may be that iu defence 
and in preventing them from doing so, you may have these 
Hiittll wars ; but then if you specially go, as it were, to secure 
the gate of the Indiuu Empiro, and take every possible step in 
order to gain that object, all that will come under the Imperial 
policy and for tho European position of Britain f — That is my 
view, certainly. 

5.355. Then I will go further with regard to tho wars out- 
side of India, with which India has nothing whatever to do, 
such as in Egypt, Africa, or Abyssinia, or any of those places, 
if the Government of England uses the Indian Army, is it not 
right and just that they should pay for the wholo expenditure 
of that army instead of putting on India even the ordinary pay 
of the soldiers that are used in this way P — As you are aware, 
an argument has been used in these cases that you cannot dis- 
associate the object of the expeditions from India. Take 
Egypt ; it was said that it was the high road to India, and, 
therefore, India was interested. But I think in the case of 
Abyssinia and Egypt, and in other instances which might be 
quotod, the whole of tho oharges should have been borne by the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

6.356. Then now comes the question of the oapaoity of tho 
two countries. Supposing the principle were as admitted— as 
it has been repeatedly admitted, and I could read several other 
extracts from the letter of the Government of India— supposing 
it is admitted, taking them as partners, in so far as the British 
army in India exists entirely for the supremacy, but India 
benefits indireotly to a certain extent, by preventing Russia 
from coming in — making every allowanoe for that — supposing 
the partnership to be admitted, what would be a fair apportion- 
ment between the two countries with regard to the expenditure 
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of the British Army in India, and on such Imperial wars as 
took place in which India is interested, such as the North-West 
frontier wars ; I can give you some figures here ? — I am afraid 
I could hardly answer such a question as that. 

6.367. Lord Cromer compared the capacity of the two 
countries as follows : — England’s wealth being on an average 
£33 per head, India’s production is 27 rupees per head, which 
at present exchange would be about 33s., so that is just about 
one-twentieth part ; and Sir Henry Fowler in a speech has 
pointed out, also, that the taxation paid by India is nearly ono- 
twontieth per head of all tho taxation as paid in England per 
head. Consequently, do you not think that that would be a 
fair ratio of the oapucity of the two countries in mailing any 
division as two partners, one benefiting largely, and at the 
same time being the wealthiest, the other benefiting not so 
much, hut at the same timo its capacity being so very little — a 
very small partner indeed compared with all the benefits that 
Eagland derives from India— do you think that that would bo 
a fair division ? — I am afraid I could hardly accept any arith- 
metical division in such a senso. 

6.368. No, the Government of India refuse to tako any 
arithmetical division, and the Government of India insists 
on having it according to the capacity of the two countries. 

Later. 

6.370. Mr. Naoroji: Now, to provide for the Government 
of India, is it necessary at all that there should be British 
troops, European troops? — Yes, certainly. 

6. 37 1 . That is to say, for maintaining the British supremacy . 
If that question were not considered there would be no necessity 
for British troops, and Indian troops would supply every want? 
— There would be no India at all if British supremacy were 
not maintained. 

6.372. Yes, then it iH the British supremacy that, necessitates 
this employment of European troops? — I should rather say 
that the British troops— European troops— are required for tho 
maintenance of order in India. 

5.373. Very well. The maintenance of order is also as 

necessary for the existence of the British rule as any other pur- 
pose, because then, without that order and law', and if this 
was not gained, there wonld bo no existence for British rule, 
which would be very much jeopardised in every way. British 
people are deeply interested in everything that is done in India. 
Then, again, India being regarded as a part of the Imperial 
partnership, doos India get the slightest shuro of glory or gain 
out of what is called tho Imperial concern. For instance 

Chairman : But, Mr. Naoroji, may I just appeal to you for 
a moment? Do you not think that when we come to the 
question as to whether a British force ought to be kept up 
in India, we aro getting beyond our limit? 

Mr. Naoboji : No, because that involves the very question 
of the whole expenditure. It is not morely the question of the 
amount of the expenditure that is troubling India, it is in the 
way in which the expenditure is carried out and used that tho 
whole difficulty arises. Unless we thoroughly understand the 
character of the whole expenditure we shall never be able 
to judge properly. 

Chairman : I think we l ave got a step beyond your first 
questions. ' % 

Mr. Naoboji : Shall I tfait till the question arises upon the 
apportionment P 

Chairman: Well, I think it will be more appropriate there. 

Mr. Naoboji : I took the policy for granted. 

Chairman : But when we get to the question as to whether 
British troops should be kept there at all, it would be 
rattier the opinion of the Commission that we are stepping a 
little beyond our instructions. 

Sir Jambs Peilb : I think it getB on to policy. 

Mr. Buchanan : Should we disouss this question that Mr. 
Ryder raised, with regard to the amount that should be put 
upon the Indian Exchequer and the amount that should be 
borne by the British Exchequer with regard to expeditions 
outside the limits of India, now or when we come to the 
question of apportionment P 

Chairman : I think it would be better when we come to the 
question of apportionment. 


Mr. Rydbb : I am afraid that belonged to a later part of 
tho enquiry ; I had not wished to raise the question at all. 

Chairman : It was rathor a matter for Mr. Ryder to ask, 
because Mr. Naoroji put the question how far India was con- 
cerned in this matter rather broadly. 

Mr. Buchanan : I thought it was a very important matter 
to go into : but the question iR, now or later ? 

Chairman : At present we are looking only into the actual 
increase of tho army charges. 

Mr. Naoroji : Mr. Ryder has raised a far broader question 
than mine, consequently I was going to say something about 
it, but now as it is postponed to the other oocasion I shall not 
interfere any more. 

Later, Mr. Naoroji examining Mr. Stephen Jacob, 
said : 

5.623. I have just only one question. I think it was 
declared in some despatch by the Government of India that 
they were not legally bound to pay this compensation for 
exclmngo ; aro vou aware of that ? — Mr. Jacob : Yes, there 
could be no legal claim. 

6.624. They are not legally bound to pay it? — Yes, I 
believe so. 

5.625. And can you Bay that when, as was tho case very 
often, exchange was above 2s., any aocount was taken of that 
at all in paying tho salaries in those days ? — I was not happy 
enough to be in India then. 

5.626. But from the India Office vou can ascertain whether 
they have always paid the regular rupees without any 
reduction at all, or so much higher. From records I daresay 
they can find out whether any such deduction was ever made P — 

I think I can Hafely say that no such deduction was over made 
in the matter of civil pay. 

In the course of Mr. Jacob’s examination by Sir 
Ralph Knox on tlio subject of the payments by 
the India. Office to tho War Office of capital sums to 
provide annuities for retired soldiers, Mr. Naoroji 
said : 

6,672. As I understand it, say that in any particular year 
£400,000 were paid?— Yes. 

6,073. This means that for those people whose annuity 
began in tha^year, out of that £400,000 every annuity would- 
be paid for them as long as was necessary by the Government 
boro ? — Certainly. 

5.674. That account is settled altogether ? — Yob, absolutely 
settled. 

5.675. In I he next year new pensions arise ?— Yes. 

5,076. In that case, again, the Indian Government pays 
another £400,000 to meet all tho annuities that apply to those 
new pensioned men ?-- Yes, that is the case. 

5.677. And so on, year after year. What Sir Ralph Knox 
wants to show is that every year you pay the capitalised 
amount for the annuities, to be paid afterwards as long as they 
lived from that sum by the Government here ?— Yes. 

5.678. Well that 1 suppose is dear enough ? — That is dear 
enough. 

5. 679. That has nothing to do with what was paid last year 
for those pensioners only who were added last year. What you 
pay this year is only for those who are coming on this vear, 
and whose annuity is to be paid afterwards by the War Offioe 
regularly P— That was tho previous system, but under the 
present system we pay the annual value. 

5.680. You pay only the annual value every year ?— Every 
year. 

5.681. Has that diminished, or has it increased ?— -Well, it 
is actuarially calculated, it is not the aotual value, but it ia 
the annual value calculated for the one year only. 

5.682. You pay tho annuity for that year only, and not the 
oapitalised valne P — That is so. 

Later, Mr. Naoroji said : 

5,703. I want to ask just one figure. Can you give me the 
total amount for any one year of the salaries of soldiers and 
the pay of offioera ; European offioers and European soldiers P~ 
Mr. Jacob : I am not sore that that could be given. 
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5,704. European military officers and European soldiers, the 
total pay and expenditure, and also the total pension of soldiers. 
All the officers 1 think we have in the return ; it is the soldiers’ 
pay and personal expenses or allowances I want ?■ — I will see 
if any such statement can be prepared. 


12 th day . Thursday, 19 th March , 1896. 

W\Uns&. Maj ok - G KNKRAE Sir EDWIN H. H. COLI/EN. 

In the course of the examination of the witness, 

">,793. Mr. Naoroji : Has not the Government of India 
objected to the short service army as disadvantageous, and 
recommended that a longer service would be advantageous to 
India ? — It has made several representations on that subject. 

Later, upon tho question as to whether India paid 
any portion of the charges under the system of army 
apportionment, Mr. Naokoji asked : 

6,838. Supposing the Government of India were consulted, is 
it not possible that they might on certain occasions have refused 
to acquiesce in the arrangement, though high authority com- 
pelled it ; but the Government of India should have an oppor- 
tunity of declining ro accept it Y — They may represent to the 
Secretary of State that they do not think the charge should be 
incurred, and then it is for the Secretary of State to decide 
whether it shall be incurred or not. 

5,839-40. Then that is a decision only of higher authority, 
without the consent or with the goodwill of the Government of 
India themselves, as representing India Y — No. 

Lator, when the witness was under examination 
upon the charges paid by India for the recruiting 
service, Mr. Naoroji said : 

5,053. But when the recruit is sent to India he is not 
sent simply as if India were an independent territory, and for 
Indian purposes only ; he is sent there because British rule is 
in India. It is for the sake of British rule that they are sent 
there ; a consideration must, be made about that Y — Vos. 

In reply to Mr. Naoro.ii, the Witness ^stated that 
Lord Northbrook had said that India, in the case 
of the Mutiny, was charged with the cost of raising 
the men. 


Thirteenth day. 'loth March, 1896. 

Witness . Major- Gen khal Sir EDWIN II. If. CULLEN. 

In the course of the examination Mr. Naoroji 
said : 

6,577. I want first to read a few statements which are the 
fundamental premises on which the whole argument for all 
demands upon India is based. In tho papers before us there is 
one extract from the report of tho Committee of 1871, and the 
extract is admitted by Sir Henry Fowler. The extract is 
this : — “ At the same time India, as a component part of the 
Empire, must be prepared to share in the cost of a system the 
expense of which may bo enhanced for Imperial purposes.” 
The Government of India sums up, in their letter of tbo 25th 
March, 1890, tho principles upon which tho War Office claims 
are made, as follows: — ‘‘Tlic actual cost to the British Ex- 
chequer is the cost of raising, paying, and maintaining the 
force in tho United Kingdom, which would not bo maintained 
if the army had not to be kept up ; all the difficulties in the 
organisation of the British army during recent years, and the 
grants of additional inducements to men to join tho army, have 
been mainly duo to the necessity of keeping a largely increased 
European force in India.” Then, Mr. Knox, I suppose that is 
Sir Ralph Knox, said in his memorandum of tho 26th April, 
1889: — “That the actual cost to the British Exchequer of 
raising and training the force necessary to maintain the army 
in' India, is clearly the cost of raising, paying, and maintaining 
the force in this country which would not be maintained if the 
Indian Army Lad not to be kept up; ” and ho says further, 


“ when it is borne in mind that all the difficulties in the 
organisation of the army during recent years, and the grants of 
additional inducements to men to join the army, have been 
mainly due to the necessity of keeping a largely increased 
European force in India, it is difficult, in justice to the home 
taxpayer, to see on what grounds any modification oan be made 
of this claim as the payment to be made by the Indian Govern- 
ment. ” Then Mr. Ryder put to you three or four questions, 
which I will repeat here. Question 5,363: “May I ask a 
question with reference to the first question of Mr. Naoroji — 
whether you are satisfied that it is quite fair to distinguish be- 
tween tho cost of the xnaintainauoe of tho British rule in India 
and the cost of the de facto Government of India. Is it not fair 
to say that tho de facto Government of India is British, but that 
that does not affect tho duty of India, as a very large and 
powerful community, to j>ay for tho cost of its own Govern- 
ment Y ” In the next question be says : “ No doubt everybody 
will be agreed that where India cannot afford to bear the whole 
of the charge, England should come to its assistance. Really, 
my point was that primd facie it is the duty of India to pay for 
its own Government: the fact that that Government is British 
does not affect the duty of India to pay . ’ ’ Then he goes on : 
“but, then would you go so far as, I think, Mr. Naoroji did, as 
to draw such a distinction between Imperial interests and 
Indian in teresis, as to hold that the one was exclusive of the 
other, and that, if once you granted that an interest was 
Imperial, then it ceased to be Indian and became chargeable on 
tho British taxpayer instead of on the Indian Y ” Then, 
“ Surely it is of Imperial interest that every part of the Empire 
should be prosperous and Bhould bo defended against its 
enemies Y 1 * You really cannot separate the two ; Indian interests 
are Imperial, and must continue to be so as long as India is 
part of the British empire, and, therefore, it is not enough to 
say that a particular interest is Imperial in order to prove that 
the charge, should not fall upon tho Indian taxpayer.” Then 
he says “That grant-in-aid might be justified by the fact that 
lndiu was overburdened by the charge of the Afghan war?” 
Another question : “It undoubtedly was an Imperial war, but 
so also an Indian war may be Imperial in its magnitude, and 
yet be still Indian ? ” Now, L have read these. What I have 
read, 1 think gives a full and fair statement of the British 
arguments, for the claim that Britain makes upon the Indian 
people, the premises upon which the argument and conclusion 
is based. L have to show that the whole of these premises upon 
which every claim on India is based is utterly fallacious and 
untenable. This necessitates my putting a few questions which 
I have here. The first question is, have the Indians the 
slightest voice in the expenditure of their revenue? — You mean 
the Indian nation as a whole ? 

6.578. The Indian people?- Tho Indian people ? 

6.579 . Yes, of British I ndia ?- Not of course any representa- 
tion, except through the action of the Legislative Councils. 

6.580. The Government of India itself speaks in one place of 
the people of India “ who have no voice in the matter ” r — That 
refers to the special fact that tke pooples of India had no voice 
in respect to the claims made by England, or the War Office, 
on India. 

6.581. Now with regard to the Legislative Councils, is it 
not the fact that the Legislative Council cannot in any way 
affect or touch the Budget? Some members may express 
opinions, but they cun propose no resolution of reduction or no 
resolution of change of any kind, and so Sir David Barbour 
told us hero ? — That is so. 

6.582. So that even the Legislative Council of India has no 
voice whatever in the expenditure of the Indian revenues? — 
Well, I should perhaps qualify that by saying that they could 
raise interpellations on questions such as these ; for instance, 
the homo charges have been mentioned. 

6.583. But they cannot put a single motion for reduction, as 
the Budget is discussed in this country in the House ; nothing 
of the kind ? — No. 

6. 584 . Then the next thing is, are not the Indians distrusted, 
and is that not one of the reasons why Britain increased the 
European force, for its own interests ? — No, £ should say not, 
certainly. 

6.585. That is to say, that they are not distrusted? — No ; on 
tho contrary I should say that the Government of India rests on 
the loyal contentment of the people of India. 

6.586. That is right, that is exactly the case ; the Govern- 
ment of India has to depend entirely upon the loyalty of the 
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people, but yet are not the people distrusted P They are dis- 
armed ; there cannot be a single offioer in the army ; they 
oannot even ocoupy higher places in their own servioes, even in 
India. These are simple facts I am asking ; I am not asking 
any opinion P— I should not say that they were distrusted ; but 
those questions of yours seem to me, if I may venture to say so, 
to enter upon large questions of policy which I am unable to go 
into. 

6.687. As to questions of policy, I do not think that this 
Commission is precluded from asking such questions, beoause 
the reference is quite clear ; it has made no exclusion whatever 
of any question as to policy ; but still I am not putting those 
questions as to policy, I am simply putting these questions of 
fact, in order to show how far the ground upon which the whole 
claim is made is untenable. Aro not Indians refused as 
volunteers P — They are not excluded, I think, if they adopt tho 
uniform, and can speak English. Parsecs, I think, aro not 
exoluded. 

6.688. Not altogether, in some places ; in Quetta, I suppose, 
there may be volunteers ; but I do not know that there are any 
volunteers on our side; no, they are not admitted. I only 
point out all these disqualifications. 

6.689. Sin Donald Stew art : But I think you arc wrong. 
Is it not a fact that any native can bo appointed a volunteer if 
he is aoeepted by the commanding officer of a volunteer 
regiment P— - Yes, I think so. 

6.690. Mr. Caine : But ho cannot olaim it as a right 'r — Nr). 

6,591. Mr. Caine : As matter of fact ho never is accepted by 

the colonel of the regiment ? 

Mr. Naoroji : Is not a military education entirely refused to 
Indiuns in the military colleges in this country r 

Sir James Peile: Has that question anything to do with 
expenditure P 

Chairman : You were asking about education, were you not, 
Mr. Naoroji, whether they were excluded P 

Mr. Naoroji : Military education. It is entirely refused to 
Indians in this country ; they will not admit a single Indian. 

Chairman : May I ask what is the line of that argument P 

Mr. Naoroji : I want to show that Indians cannot be con- 
sidered an integral or component part of tho British Empire. 
They do not enjoy tho rights or the gains of the British Empire, 
while it is proposed that they should submit to every duty of 
the Imperial citizen. Well, I want to show that that is 
what they do not possess. Until they possess thone rights, tho 
argument that they aro bound as citizens of the British Empire 
is not a correct argument; it is altogether a one-sided 
argument ; therefore, I am obliged to point out all the dis- 
abilities of the Indians ; that they have no rights and no gains 
of the Imperial citizenship or of the country, while these claims 
are made upon them on tho ground that they aro Imperial 
citizens. 

Chairman : I should have thought that on that lino you are 
entering, Mr. Naoroji, on questions which lie outside our 
reference. 

Mr. Naoroji : No. I contend that it is not. 

Chairman : Have you got tho reference P 

Mr. Naoroji : The reference does not in the slightest degreo 
exoludo any such questions. 

Chairman : Let look at the roforenoe, and see. I do not, 
want to suggest to t ie<Jommission the exclusion of any ques- 
tions which como fairly within the reference “ Whereas, we 
have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forthwith 
issue to inquire into the administration and management, of the 
mil itary and civil expenditure, incurred under tho authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, or of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the apportionment of chargo between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of India for pur- 
poses in whioh both are interested ” 

Mr. Naoroji : That includes everything ; there is no exclu- 
sion whatever in saying that that polioy, or this or. that, shall 
not be discussed. The whole expenditure depends upon the 
manner in which the expenditure is incurred. The expenditure 
depends, and the manner depends, upon the kind of polioy or 
system. I may use the word “system ” to avoid the word 
“polioy,” if you like: it is the kind of system that is intro- 
duced in the expenditure whioh necessitates all this apportion- 
ment and all these ol&ims that are made upon us. 

OsaUKAN : What i» the connection between that question 


of polioy and the administration and management of the 
military and oivil expenditure P 
Mr. Naoroji: Just this— the way in which the Europeans 
are brought into India, and the employment of the large 
European services, are for tho interests of both India and 
England, and, consequently, I say that there must bo a fair 
apportionment of charges in both countries between thorn. I 
will lead to that conclusion gradually. 

Chairman : Perhaps you will go on, Mr. Naoroji, bearing 
in mind the expression of opinion whioh has been made. 

Mr. Naoroji : That is the end, that I want to make Britain 
liable for a portion of tho charges in both countries whioh 
are for British interests. That is the next quostion that I am 
to put hero. Have tho Indians any share whatever in the 
gain and glory of the British nation or country, just as the 
Irish or the colonials huveP I will explain what I mean. — 
Sir Edwin Collkn : I cannot speak for the Irish, but I think 
that the natives of India have a great share in tho glory of 
tho campaigns which have boon won to a great extent through 
the valour of native troops. 

6,592. In that way they have only to give their blood and 
their money for tho enhancement of the British Empire. If 
that lie glory I do not know. However, I will explain this : 
An Irishman, or a Scotchman, or a Welshman, or a Colonial, 
as well as an Englishman, can have a post in any of the 
military, naval or civil services, or in any oi tho services of tho 
Empire in any part of the British Empire, having thus a share 
in the gain and glory of tho British Empire. Aro Indians in 
that position ? With the exception of the lower services, and 
the few exceptions of the higher civil service, in their own 
country, aro thoy not entirely shut out from any share in the 
Imperial gains ? 

G593. Yes, Imperial benefits ; they have no service in the 
higher ranks of the army ?— No. 

6,594. No Borvioa in the navy ? — That is perfectly true. 

6,695. No servico in the Civil Servioe here. Are we not a 
part of tho Empire ; should wo not havo a fair and full share 
in all the sorvicos in this country also, as well as in India P— I 
am not competent to answer a question of that sort, because 
that seems to belong rather to civil and political questions. 

6,59G. As a matter of justice merely! — But I should say 
that natives of India have a distinct share in the Imperial 
gains, because they are able to live in peace and comfort, 
whereas otherwise they would not be able to livo at all in 
India. } 

6.597. But with that peace and comfort of tho Indian, does 
not also tho very existence of the British rule depend upon 
those services P If there were no poaco and order, and if the 
country were in a disorderly Btato, the British rulo would not 
be able to remain there very long ; is it not for the British 
interests also ?— That is a matter of opinion. 

6.598. Thou, as a continuation of that disqualification, 
Lord Salisbury lias said (Hausard, vol. 185, p. 839), “it would 
be a great evil if the result of our dominion wan that the 
natives of India who were capable of goverment should be 
absolutely and hopelessly excluded from such a career”; 
and also with regard to the present system of British ad- 
ministration, he said that “ it creates a terrible amount of 
misery.” How far you may agree with that I do not know? 
—No ; I do not know that I ought to be oallod upon to answer 
a question of this kind : but I do not agree with the latter 
opinion. 

6.599. For the little admissions Indians have in their own 
country into the higher civil service, none into the military 
and naval services, aro they not most unjustly treated in being 
compelled to como to this country for their examinations, in- 
stead of being simultaneously oxaminod in India itself? — That, 

I venture to submit, is not a question which is concerned with 
the military expenditure of India. 

6,500. The wholo expenditure is the question. I want to 
refute the grounds on which the War Office Memorandum and 
Mr. Kyder’s reasons are based— namely, that India is a part of 
the British Empire, and is bound by all the duties of the 
British Empire; and, therefore, of course, you may answer just 
ns you think proper. —Well, if you ask for my own personal 
opinion, I think it is a very good thing that thoy should have 
to oome. 

6,601. If an Englishman wants servioe in the Colonies, he 
must go there; but if an Indian wants servioe in his own 
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oountry, be must come here ; is that justice ? — I think it turns 
upon the consideration of many other points. 

6.602. Do you not compel Indians to pay every farthing for 
whatever you choose to do for your own interests, or what you 
call Imperial interests, for the henofit of the British taxpayer ? 
Are not the British services in India for the benefit of the 
British taxpayers, to keep his rulo in India, to have the British 
Empire ; and must he not Bhare, therefore, in the cost, of 
keeping up that British Empire?— I think that the cost of the 
service that is maintained in India is, to a very great extent, 
for the benefit of the native himself. 

6.603. -1 grant even that much, though it is not quite 
logically so : but is it not also for the benefit of the British 
themselves P— It is certainly for the maintenance of tho British 
Empire as a whole. 

6.604. And, therefore, should thev not bear a share or 
take a share in the cost P Of course, though you employ the 
native army, I do not say a word. You would require that 
under any circumstances, whether the British wero there or 
not ; but tho British army or services would not be required 
in India except on account of the British rule P — If the British 
rule is to obtain in India, I presume a portion of the British 
army would be required there ; but I think I have given 
reasons before the Commission to show that, in my opinion, 
India should receive generous treatment at the hands of the 
Imperial Government on account of certain services connected 
witn the British army. 

6,606. I will not go into the many disqualifications, not- 
withstanding that we havo had repeated pledges ; we have the 
Act of 1833 ; we have the Proclamation of 1858 ; we have the 
Act of 1870 to make us something like Imperial citizens. 
There is tho declaration on the occasion of tho assumption of 
the Imperial title ; then tho declaration in the Jubilee year 
that we would be treated equally with all British subjects ; but 
these pledges have never been fulfilled. Lord Lytton says that 
all these pledges have been avoided by every possible kind of 
subterfuge ; therefore is it right and is it just to say that India 
is a component or an integral part of tb© British Empire? Is 
it not more just to say, as Macaulay once said, that it is more 
the slave of the British Empire than a partner or component 
part of the British Empire P — No, I should Bay that India was 
a component part of the British Empire. 

6.606. Therefore, the theory that India is an integral or 

component part of the Empire, and must take its sharo of the 
expense of the Empire and not at all of the profits or interests 
or rights of the Empire, is not that something like adding in- 
sult to injury ?— Not in ray opinion. « 

6.607. Well, the Government of India say,* in their letter 
of the 10th August, 1883, “We maintain that the system itself 
is unjust. It presupposes that there is a partnership between 
the two countries, and so to a certain extent there is, but there 
is no freedom of contract. It is a partnership in which the 
rich and powerful partner is able to prescribe the conditions 
under which the business Bhall be carried on with very little 
reference to the wishes or the means of the poorer and weaker 
partner.”* That is what the Government of India says ; I do 
not knowhow far you agree with that?— I agree with that 
entirely with reference to particular charges which we are dis- 
cussing. 

6.608. I apply that to tho whole charge, everything that is 
for the ooramon interest, because our purpose to-day is to 
discuss what are those charges which arc for common interest, for 
the purposes of both, and what apportionment should be made. 

Chairman : Where are you quoting that from, what the 
Indian Government says f 

Mr. Naoboji : From one of the papers here. 

Chairman : What did it refer to P Should you not state 
what the Indian Government referred to ? 

Mr. Naoboji : The Government of India’s whole argument 
a with regard to the army charges only. 

Chaibman : When you are making a quotation, I think it 
wonld make it dearer to say what the quotation refers to. 

Mr. Naoboji : Yes. 

6.609. Chaibman : You gave a quotation and it might refer 
to the whole question you are raising, or it might refer merely 
to these army charges. I think Sir Edwin Collen understood it 
referred to the army charges ?— Sir Edwin Collen : The army 
charges, yes. 

6.610. Mr. Naoboji : The Government only applied it to 

' * Appendix No. 46. Appointment of Military Char res, p. 806. 


the army oharges ; I apply the language to tho whole general 
principle involved. I must confess that I feel exceedingly 
graceful to the Government of India for the manner in which 
they have been fighting the War Offic© hero. But is it not 
the fact, as J have already said— and I will just give, you a 
little authority— that even tho opinion of the Government of 
India is no exptession of the views or wishes of the Indian 
people? If the Government of India says anything or asks 
for anything, that, this or that should be done for India, it does 
not mean that it is the voice of tho Indian people ? — Well, I 
should hope that the voice of the Government of India would 
represent the voice of tho Indian people. 

6.611. You think that, tho voice of the Government of 
India would represent the voico of the Indian people? — I 
should liopo that it would do so. 

6.612. However, 1 havo got an authority here. Mr. Glad- 
stone, says, in a speech in the House of Commons on the 12th 
March, 1 880 : “ It appears to me that to mnke such a statement 
as that the judgment, of tho Viceroy is a sufficient expression 
as that of the people of India, is an expression of paradox 
really surprising and such as is rarely heard among us.” That 
is liis opinion. And ho also points out what the relations of 
Britain are with India, and the principles upon which India 
is governed, and he says here — lie emphasises this position 
by tho words — “The law and argument of force, which is 
the only law and the only argument which we possess or 
upply to place the whole of this burden on the shoulders of 
the people of India.” lie refers here to the Afghan War : 
hut 1 ask whether that is not altogether a true description of 
tho whole relations between England and India? — But I 
should not in any chhc say that it wus the opinion of the 
Viceroy. I suppose one may speak of it as the opinion of 
tho Governor-General in Council or of the Government of 
India. 

6.613. The Government of India; but that is not neces- 
sarily the opinion of the people of India. If the people of 
India were consulted whether this large British army should 
be kept up there or not, perhaps we would come to a very 
diflemit result ; is not that possible P— Quite possible. 

6.614. Sir James Peilk: Is there hucIi a thing as the 
opinion of the people of India?— Sir Edwin Collen : I have 
never hoard of the people of India except as an expression ; 
I mean I have always understood that India is composed of 
many peoples. 

6.615. Sir James Peilk: Very antagonistic to each other? 
— Sir Edwin Collen : Very much so. 1 

Mr. Naoboji : You may call them peoples if you like or 
people ; thoHO who are called British subjects in British India, 
no matter whether they are called peoples or people ; you may 
use any expression. 

Sir James Pkile : I asked whether there is such a thing 
as the opinion of the people of India? 

Mr. Naoboji : There is no such thing as the opinion of the 
people of India, bonmuse they are not asked ; they have no 
voice at all ; they are not allowed any opinion. That is the 
very thing I contend. 

Mr. Caine : They express it without- being asked occa- 
sionally. 

6.616. Mr. Naoboji : They do express it, and that is all 
they can do. Therefore, it resolves itself into this : that as 
long as tho Indians are not allowed to have a full and fair 
share in Imperial rights and interests, it ta not right to 
demand from them a snare of the Imperial duties ?— Sir Edwin 
Collen : I am unable to answer a question of that kind, except 
in a general way. 

6.617. Then again, tho Government of India is not like 
the Government of France or the United States, say, treat- 
ing on behalf of the Indians on an equal and independent 
footing with Britain ; the Government of India is simply a 
department us it were of the British rule, and their chief and 
primary business there is to protect British interests, is it 
not?— No ; I should say it was to govern the people well. 

6.618. Then I will read you a few more extracts; I have 
already re*od to you some extracts before, and I will read a 
few more extracts of what the Government of India say— I 
may say here again that they refer to the fight with the War 
Office, but I apply them as very important and applicable 
to the whole general relation between India and England. 
I am adopting their words. One is this : the previous ques- 
tions I have put were to show that the army of India, or all 
the European services in India, were for maintaining the 
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British supremacy, and there is a strong paragraph upon 
that point which I have already quoted, and with which I 
will not trouble you now. There ure further advantages, tho 
Government of India points out in their letter* of the 25th 
March, 1890, to the British people. “The army of India 
affords (as indeed it has been clearly stated in bygone years 
by the Government of India) a groat reservoir of military 
strength to England.” That is the fact?— Yes. 

6.619. f Again in tho same letter, they Siiy : “We may 
especially lay stress on tho fact that the Indian army supplies 
a great addition of military power to England, that a largo 
part of the British army is trained at tho expense of India, 
that the wholo of tho men passed into reservo from the 
70,000 troops in this country have been maintained entirely 
out of Indian revenues from tho date of their first recruit- 
ment.” In the | India Office Letter to the War Office of 
the 9th August, 1872, it is said: “It is well known that 
India offers the best, if not indeed the only training ground 
for tho British army in time of European peace. ... A very 
large, and certainly not tho least valuable, portion of the 
reserve will consist of men whose entire military 1 raining 
and experience will have been acquired at the expense ».f the 
people of India.” Further in the ^Memorandum enclosed in 
the Government of India letter of the 2.5th March, 1890, tho 
following passages occur : “ India is incurring groat expendi- 
ture in the increase of the army, and in armaments and 
defences for the maintenance of British supremacy in tho 
East. It is surely not unreasonable to consider that England 
should bear a share of this burden ; the principle should he 
that of true reciprocation, and India should not he charged 
on account of expenditure which must necessarily he incurred 
by England for the maintenance of her army and I he Empire 
at largo.” .... “That India should bo considered as 
affording a training ground for the officers and men of tho 
British army, that the relative financial capacities of the 
two countries should he considered, and the wholo matter 
adjusted on broad and statemanlike viowH of public policy.” 
Well, I apply all these, in tho words of the Government of 
India, to the general question of all the relations between 
Britain and India in regard to charges in both countries for 
their common interests. It was suggested by Mr. -Ryder that 
the Government here, or the British Exchequer, was requested 
and prayed to show mercy and pity to a poor partner, and 
that it is only in that way that wo aro asking from Great 
Britain not, to charge this and not to charge that. Well 
now, I maintain, as Mr. Fawcett did very distinctly state— 
he said (Hansard, Vol. 250, 'p. 454) distinctly he wished to 
explain (this was on account of the Afghan War that he 
said this), that so far as India was concerned, this avhb not 
to bo regarded as a matter of generosity, hut of justice and 
legality; and he again repeated the words, “the matter 
must be docidcd on grounds of strict justice and legality.” 
And then Mr. Gladstone (p. 932) completely adopted all 
that Mr. Fawcett had urged, both with regard to the prin- 
ciple upon which the expensos of the Afghan army should 
have been apportioned between tho two countries — viz , that 
of a very substantial contribution from Britain ; but not on 
the ground of generosity or pitv, but on the ground of 
simple justice and legality ; ana that is what I ask should bo 
done. Do you not think so?— I think cortainly that tho 
principles of jnstice and legality should bo followed. 

6.620. The War Offioe or any department hero says, such 
and such expenses, that we undergo, are for the benefit, of 
India also, and theiefore, India must tako a share in them. 
Now, on the some prinriple, should I not also say that what- 
ever is spent here from the Indian revenues, which is also 
entirely for the purposes of the two countries — not for En gland 
alone— should also he shared by the British Exchequer on the 
same principle? I will just give an instance, such as the 
India Office building and establishment, the Engineering 
College, the examination expenses, and a number of expenses 
that aro defrayed here in this oountry, every farthing of which 
is spent in this country, is enjoyed by the people of this coun- 
try. Taking also the cost of the exchange compensation, everv 
farthing of which would be spent in this country. Very well, 
whatever is paid out of the revenues of India for com- 
mon purposes, not only for common purposes, but even 
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entirely what is spent here, should not the British Exchequer 
take a share in it, just on the same principle as they demand 
from Tndia that wo should take a share in the War Offioe ex- 
penditure? — Looking at the matter from an Indian point of 
view, I fihould he very glad if that conclusion were arrived at. 

6.621. Then, also, ovon in the apportionment, supposing 
that for particular purposes very large expenditure is incurred 
which is in the interests of both oountries, it should also he 
taken into consideration what is tho capacity of each oountry, 
more especially as it. is under tho British administration that 
India has become extremely poor and tho poverty is acknow- 
ledged by three succesHivo latest Finance Ministers. I have 
already given you tho figures with regard to the capacity the 
other day, and therefore I will not repeat them here again ? — 
T think the question of the capacity or the wealth of the coun- 

might, certainly he taken into consideration in discussing 
the question. 

6.622. With regard to these frontier wars, in which you 
urged tho other day that tho British Exchequer here should 
take a proper share, in which the interests of both are con- 
cmiod, 1 <h> not, remember that you exactly agreed with me in 
excepting those small frontier wars where the tribes oome and 
disturb the Indian frontier ? — Yes. 

G,G23. And now with rogard to wars outside India, in 
which the chief interest is that, of the British Empire, not only 
within the British Empire, but, everywhere all ov^r the world, 
taking Egypt and the British interest, connected with that, or 
the Abyssinian expedition, or any of those expeditions, is it 
not just that the British Exchequer should take a fair share in 
the wholo expenditure, or rather that they should pay the 
whole ♦ xpenditnre, not take a fair share, in that India has no 
concern, except that they URe Indian troops, and therefor© 
India helps with the Wood of her troops to maintain the Em- 
pire outside of India ? — Yes ; T think that in cases such as 
thosp you have quoted, tho British Exchequer should hear the 
expenditure. 

6,621. Thon with regard to tho exchange compensation, 
and I have already quoted Lord Kimberley’s words that tho 
British services in India arc for tho eRRential purpose of main- 
taining British rule there, and the European officers aro 
specially for that purpose, the argument that, was urged was 
that, if this compensation were not given, it would dissatisfy 
tho officials and the officers and would impair the servioe. 
Very well, that service is chiefly, mainly, I do not go to the 
logical conclusion of it, entirely for British purposes, and in 
addition to that wo have this consideration, that the whole of 
the exchange compensation would he entirely spent in this 
country ; therefore, to say the h ast, instead of putting the 
whole of that burden of exchange compensation on India, is it 
not right and just that Fome portion of it fairly should be con- 
tributed by the British people themselves ?— No, I certainly do 
not think so. 

6.025. For this double reason, that it is entirely because 
they are Europeans that this exchange compensation has at all 
arisen , and Europeans are for the interests of both, I grant that ; 
and that,, therefore, if this European service is not to be im- 
paired, ns much for tho sake of the British rule and supremacy 
as for tho sake of tho Indians, and also because the whole of 
the money to he spent hero besides, not a farthing to be spent 
in India, is it not right and just that the British Exchequer 
should contribute a fair proportion of itP— No; I should say 
that it is a purely Indian servioe, which Indian revenue should 
pay for. 

6,626. Not only this exchange compensation, hut the whole 
exchange question arises simply beoause there are European 
services in India ; otherwise any other oountry, such as China, 
or any other Eastern country, will have nothing to do with 
any difficulties or troubles of exchange, it is a mere matter of 
business. 


Fourteenth Fay. 16/A April , 1896’ 

Witness : Captain HEXT, R.N., Director of the Royal 
Indian Marine. 

Mr. Naoroji examined the witness as follows : 

7, 1 30. Mr. Naoboji : We have been considering that when 
the British exchequer disburses any expenses which are con- 
sidered to he for the purposes of both British and Indian Govern- 
ments or British and Indian people, the British exchequer claims 
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a portion from us ; that is to say from India. On the same 
principle would it not be right that whenever any disbursement 
is made by the Indian exchequer, for purposes in which both 
are interested, that the British exchequer should take a share 
of It also on the same principle? — That undoubtedly seems 
fair. 

7.131. Are there any Indians employed in the Navy, or in 
any of those ships about which we have been discussing all 
along ? — In the Indian Marine, the service belonging to the 
Government of India, the crews are almost entirely composed of 
natives of India, andin the Defence Squadron there is a small 
number of natives employed ; in the Royal Naval Squadron 
proper no natives are employed. 

7.132. I am specially asking for that portion for which we 
are called upon to pay this apportionment, and that is especially 
the Royal Navy Squadron ?— That is the Royal Navy 
Squadron. 

7.133. There are no natives at all? — With the exception of 
one or two cooks and servants, none 

7. 1 34 . Virtually, thorc are no Indians employed at all ?— No. 

7.13d. And though India is called upon to make this con- 
tribution or apportionment towards the expenses of the 
squadron, India itself cannot get any share out of the service 
for which India contributes ?- -Except, of course, the defence of 
their coasts, their trade, &c. 

7.136. Then that defence is also for the common purpose of 
defending the British rule in India. We are now going upon 
the supposition that both are common parties ; it is for the 
interests of both, and wherever any disbursement is made, 
either by the British exchequer or the Indiau exchequer, that 
the apportionment should be made on both sides ? On both 
sides, yes. 

7.137. I suppose in Australia, the Royal Squadron that is 
placed there, of course, Australians aro quite free to be 
employed in every way on that squadron ; they would bo able 
to get in ; they would not be prohibited or completely 
excluded as the Indians are from tho Royal Squadron r — No ; 
the whole of the Australian Squadrop, as far as I know, is 
manned entirely from England, not from Australia. 

7. 138. But would there be anything to prevent the squadron 
from being munned there by Australians if tho Australians 
offered themselves?— 1 cannot, answer that question. 

7.139. But there would be no objection to employing any 
Australian, either as a man or officer, if any Australian were 
here and offered himself as a sailor or joined ; he would not bo 
prevented as an Indian would be prevented. An Indian would 
be told, “No, you cannot come in? — I think iu^ sailor would 
be taken in tho English navy for the Australian squadron un- 
less he had gone through the training ships at home (I am 
speaking from my memory of my service in the Navy) and had 
come home for that purpose ; he would not be entered in 
Australia. 

7.140. But an Indian cannot do even that; he cannot be 
trained at home because ho would never bo admitted r -I can- 
not say whethor the Admiralty would admit them or not ; T 
think not. 

7.141. I know in the Army they are not admitted, and I 
suppose it is so in the Navy also. 

Other Commissioners took up the examination 
of the witness upon the subject of the uppottion- 
ment of charge between England and India in 
connexion with the employment of the Navy in 
Indian waters and the Persian Gulf. It having been 
stated that India undertook to perform duties with 
regard to the Naval service, Mr. Naoroji remarked : 


7,181). We were told just now that India took all those 
duties upon itsolf. Was it not rather that the British rulers 
put upon India those duties than that the Indians undertook 
all those duties of their own defence, and ho on ?- Sir Edwin 
Collen : I have never been in the secrets of the Government ; 
I could not give an opinion upon that. 

7,181. It is a mere matter of fact that all that is imposed 
upon the Indians is by the Government. The Indians themselves 
have no voice whatever in it. It is said alto that the members 
of the Empire are on the same footing as any other Colonial 
people; is it so? The Colonists me their own masters; they 
did not submit to the British Government here to dictate to 
them, and at last tho British Government was compelled to 


give them their own government. Is India in that condition ? 
I presume the British Government do it for their good ; not 
only for the good of the British Government, but for the good 
of the Indian people. 

7,182. But for the British supremacy and the British rule 
and that, they ought to take their own fair share in everything 
that is done ? — I am not a member of the Government and I 
cannot givo any opinion. I do not know what the intentions 
were in the the least. 


Fifteenth day. Thursday , 23 rd April , 1896 . 

Witness: Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

The witness was examined at length by the Chair- 
man and other Commissioners upon the Debt services. 
Mr. Naokoji then proceeded to question Mr. Jacob : 

7.607. Mr. Naoroji : Ts it not because of the conviotion of 
the people here that tho Indian Government are despotic 
enough, and powerful enough, to exact any amount of money 
from the people to pay their debts that there is all this con- 
fidence in what is eallod the credit of the Indian Government ? 
— I should not put it in that way. 

7.608. Then will you kindly give me those figures again of 
the debt held in this country by Europeans and by Natives ? — 
Yes, Rx. 26,000,000 held in London, Ex. 48,600,000 held by 
Europeans in India, and Iix. 29,600,000 by natives. 

7.609. Out of this £29.600,000 held by natives, can you 
give us any idea of how much is held by the native Statos and 
subjects of native States ? — No, I could not do that. 

7.610. You cannot? — No. 

7,511. Because every Native State invests its balances very 
largely in Government of India security ; and can you in any 
way give us some idea of the amount that is held by those 
foreign Indians) as we may call them ? — No, I cannot givo that 
information . 

7,612. No, well I can say that it must be a very large 
portion, and, therefore, strictly speaking, the people of British 
India, who are special subjects of tho British Empire, give but 
very little towards these loans? — I do not know at all what the 
proportion is that is held by natives of British India. 

7,513. It must bo, at least, not as muoh as £29,500,000, 
because the Native States do hold a largo amount P — Yes, they 
certainly do hold some portion of that total. 

7,614. I suppose that there must bo information enough 
here to givo us the figures of what is held by the different 
Native Statos ? — I do not think there is any information of that 
kind. 

7,516. They have got all the information bv the Residents 
of the administration of all the native States fou cannot give 
it, but there is one thing certain that thoro is a large portion of 
this debt held by, strictly speaking, foreigners, either European 
foreigners or Indian foreigners ? — Yes, that is ho. 

.7,516 The people of British India itself can hold but very 
little ?— Yes, that is so. 

7,617. Then with regard to any accumulation of capital in 
British India, we have first to take into account that there are 
something like 200,000,000 of rupees paid to Europeans, 
military and civil Europeans, and that goes to the benefit of 
Europeans, and is entirely taken away from any accumulation 
of capital that the Indians themselves can make, is it not so 
necessarily? The natives have to pay 200,000,009 of lupees 
every year for tho salaries ot Europeans ?— I do not remember 
the exact amount, but whatever it is, a very largo amount of it 
is spent in India. 

7.518. Yes, but it is for the consumption of the Europeans, 
not for tho consumption of the natives. Every European 
consumes so much which a native would have consumed, had 
that European not been there occupying his place in the 
services in India. It is a mere matter of fact, of course, there 
in no opinion in the matter ?— - 1 do not quite understand what 
part of tho question I am to answer. 

7.519. What I menu is this; with legard to what is spent 
outside, of course there is no question iu your mind, such as 
all the savings which aro remitted to this country, and all the 
pensions which are paid here ; that, of course, is a pure loss 
from the country, a pure drain from the country, is it not ? It 
goes clean out of the country ? — It goes out of the country, as 
far as the Europe ana are concerned. 

7,52'J. Of course we are talking only of Europeans, an 4 
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what is spent by the Europeans, there is also depriving natives 
who would have occupied their plaops, had they not taken these 
places themselves ; that is olear P — No, I should wot admit that. 

7.521. Take, say, any European who gets his 1,000 rupees 
now ; if instead of that European, it had been a native ho 
would have got his 1,000 rupees, and ho would have been pro- 
vided with all that ho wanted ; whereas he is now deprived of 
it and the European gets it, his food or his shelter P— But tho 
European spends a groat deal of that salary in India. 

7.522. Yes, but it is spent for his own consumption, not 
for the consumption of tho native ? — Eor tho advantage of the 
native. 

7.523. He consumes so much food, he consumes so much 
this, that, or the other — whatever is enjoyed by that European 
is so much taken away from a native who would have occupied 
that place ?— As far as tho expenditure in India is concerned, it 
is just as much for the benefit, of India whether it is by m 
E uropean or a native, I should say. 

7,624. Yes, but his expenditure means so much consumption 
of the material products of the earth— he consumes so muoh, 
either in services or in whatever he consumes— which a native 
would have consumed if he had not been there, is not that 
clear P — It is clear, as a matter of fact. 

7,525. Yes, well that is all I want ; as a matter of fact it 
is clear that it is so. Now is there any indication therefore 
from this debt, that, because India is able to borrow so muoh 
money, that it in any way proves that British India — the Indian 
people of British India — have made any accumulation of capital, 
when they have to part with 200, 000,000 of rupees every year 
morely for salaries ? 1 have made no assertion about that. 

7,520. You cannot say ; there is nothing to prove that 
British India and tho Indians of British India are making or 
accumulating any capital P -There is nothing in those particular 
figures. 

7,527. There is nothing to show that P— No. 

7.628. It cannot bo assorted positively that it is soP — I 
think it oan be asserted. I say in these figures there is nothing 
to provo it. 

7.629. Theso figures do not prove anything of the kind P~ 
No. 

7.530. That is all rigid,. Then it is said, although Australia 
makes capital, still it finds it ohoupor to borrow from a different 
country in the same manner. Can we say that India is making 
capital, and that it only comes to England for tho purposo of 
borrowing cheaper P Or is it because British India or the 
Indians of British India cannot find that, money, that the 
Government are compelled to come hero and get that money 
It may be one of two ways P — Wo borrow iu India when that 
is possiblo, because wo then know exactly what our liablity is. 

7.531. Yes, but when wo borrow in India wo find a differ- 
ence that, though we borrow in India, we can hardly get. it 
from the Indian people of tho British territory. Can we get a 
return of the holders of any of this debt who arc subjects of 
British territory and not foreign Indians or foreign Europeans ; 
can we get some such return P— Possibly, some such return 
could be prepared. 

7.532. It would be a good thing to know this exactly - 
what is drawn from the people of British India itself P— T 
will see if aDy information can be obtained ; I do not know 
that it oan.* 

7.533. Sib Donali» N new art: But that would not prove 
anything ; it would Himply prove that the natives of India do 
not like the low interest ?- Yes, that is what I should say. 

7.534. Mr. NaOR<VI« It is said because they do not like 
lower interest ; it is simply because they do not have the 
money to give at lower interest. The capital is so -mail and, 
for business purposes, so insufficient, that the very commercial 
current rate— business rate— of interest is 9 per cent,., is it 
notP All aocounts between merchant and merchant. are at 9 
per cent, interest, is not that, a fact The ordinary mercantile 
rate of interest is oertainly much higher in India than in 
England. 

7.535. Of course if thev make a special contract for any 

E artioular lower interest,, that is a different thing ; but what is 
ere supposed to be regular 6 per cent interest as between 
morchant and merchant, there is 9 per cent, interest; and even 
with this 9 percent, interest the bankers actually who possess 
capital to any extent— I mean the Indian bankers - are able to 
get more than 9 per cent, because capital is so very deficient 


* It was found to be impossible to obtain tho required information. 


there ; it oannot be accumulated because it is taken away from the 
country ? — I do not appear as <an expert witness on questions 
of political eoonomy , aud I can only say that my own experience 
after about 25 years in India is that there is oertainly an 
accumulation of capital going on in British India, and that 
India as a whole iR wealthier than it was when I first went 
there. 

7.536. Can we have auy proofs ; cun you show any 
increase P— As I say that is only my opinion. 

7.537. It is merely an opinion, therefore, you cannot give 
any proof ? 

7.538. Sir James Pkile : Havo tho imports and oxports 
increased P- Mr. Jacob : Yes, thoy have very largely incroasocl. 

Mr. Naoroji : Mr. Chairman, may l go into tho subject of 
imports and exports now P 

Chairman : I do not thiulc it, comes in at the present point. 

7.539. Mr. Naoroji : Of tkc*o Rx. 29,000,000 wo are talkiug 
about, 1 suppose there is some amount hold in different kinds 
of trust?— Mr. Jacob: Yes, some portion of it would be so 
hold. 


Sixteenth day . Wednesday, 29 th April , 1896. 

mines*. Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

The witness was oxamined upon the Commercial 
Services, and Railways and Irrigation works. It 
having beeu stated that the subsidised railways 
received land free of charge, Mr. Naoroji asked : 

7,819. Did tho guaranteed companies pay anything for the 
land, or was it given to them also free?— Mr. Jacob: No, it 
was given to them free also. 

Later, asked how the working expenses of the rail- 
way were paid, tho witness replied : 

By drawing on the Government treasury ; the railway 
account is treated as a drawing account with Government. 

7.965. Mr Naoroji: Does tho Government koop a separate 
account of what is spent in that manner in keeping the 
accounts of the railway income and expenditure?— Yes. 

7.966. Is that included in tho railway accounts P— Yes. 

7.967 . Or does it go into tho Government revenue accounts P 
—It is not always charged against tho railway concerned, but 
the total charge is shown against tho railway revenue account. 

7.968. liwfaot it is from tho revenue of the country t,h**t 
this is paid and not deducted from tho revenue of the rail- 
ways P —It is shown against the railway revouue, but is not 
always charged against the reveuuo of tho pirticular railway. 

After further examination by other Commissioners 
Mr. Naoroji proceeded to question the witness : 

8,161. Is there any portion of the railway capital held by 
the Indians of British India, do you know? — Soroo small 
portions certainly are. The shares in tho Tarkessur railway 
in Bengal, I believe, are held chiefly by natives, and there are a 
few provincial lines in the North-West Provinces, shares iu 
which are held by natives of India. 

8, 102. 1 am talking of the capital which wo are speaking of 
as having been spent, tho £240,000,000 P— Yes. 

8,163. And can fou say what the amount isP— No, I could 
not say. I do not know how much is held in railways other 
than thoso I have just mentioned. 

8,101. Are you able to distinguish how much of this capital 
invested by natives belongs to natives of Native States, aud 
how much to natives of British India? — No 

8, 1 65. Y"ou have no means of saying P— No, I have no means 
of ascertaining. 

8, 100. According to a return given here, we havo got some- 
thing like Rs. 1,16.00,000 paid in salaries to servants on rail- 
ways. This is a Parliamentary return of salaries above 1,000 
rupees per annum paid to servants on railways, and you have 
a total of nearly Rs. 1, 10,00,000, and out of this more than 80£ 
lakhs, or nearly three-quarters, are paid to Europeans. In 
that case the Indians do not get the benefit of the amount 
spent in India so far as the employe* are concerned ?— I should 
not say that they do not got the benefit of it. 

8,167. As employed by them, and having so much paid to 
Europeans, and not having the same employment which the 
Europeans occupy, if Indians were employed in this place they 
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would receive all this benefit of money expended in the country 
for the railways as in any other country ? — Yes, if they were 
employed instead of Europeans; or rather, if they could be 
ho employed, they would receive the amount. 

8.168. Thoy would receive the amount, and so that amount 
is lost both in amount as well as in employment to the Indians 
them selves ? — I should not describe it in that way. 

8.169. I am asking it as a mere fuct that there is so much 
money paid to Europeans? — There is no question as to that 
fact. 

8.170. Take for instance this country, or the United States, 
whatever is spent in connexion with railways is earned by the 
people of the country, and it goes every year to their benefit, 
although it may be borrowed money or their own revenue 
spent P — Yes. 

8.171. Aud that is nearly three -fourths ; then there is also 
£54,000 spent hi this country in some shape or other, such as 
directors and their offices and other expenses ? — Yes. 

8.172. So it is nearly one crore of rupees which tho people 
have to find which does not return to them, hut goes to 
Europeans --- as matter of fact? -That amount is paid to 
Europeans. Of that there is no doubt. 

8.173. Now there is something like 200,000,000 of rupees 
paid in I he various different services in India to Europeans. I 
mention that as a fact from this return ? — I have not got, tho 
return, hut I should not have thought the amount was so 
large. 

8.174. And were Indians largely employed, and if even 
half of that had been savod to the Indians, would they not 
have been able to produce or supply more capital than they are 
at present able to go. They would have so much capital to 
invest in various ways, and duriug the time of the railway 
existence — all this money which has been paid to Europeans — 
bad oven half of it been paid to natives or saved to the Indians 
as their capital, they would have been able to supply a large 
portion of tho capital required for tho railways ?■ — T really 
cannot say ; it involves so many considerations. 

8.175. There would have been so much more capital avail- 
able in the country ? — Not, perhaps, if the Europeans had not 
been there. 

8.176. I say if the Europeans had not been there so far, 

and Indians had earned all that instead of 200,000,000, say 
100,000,000 Indians had earned instead of all that going to 
Europeans who uso it there and take it away from the country 
also ? — If the Europeans had not been there, it is possible that 
the natives would not have been in a position to earn these 
amounts. /, 

8.177. I beg your pardon ; what is it ?— The premise, as 
I understand it, is that the Europeans are not ihero to earn 
the money. . 

8.178. So many less employed, instead of to the extent to 
which they aro. If that was done, and if the Act of 1833 
were fairly carried out, without distinction of race or creed, in 
the employment of the Government services, so that more 
Indians would have been employed than Europeans aro, and 
they would have been able, therefore, to save so much capital to 
tho country itself, would not then Indians have been able to 
supply more capital than they are at present P — Possibly they 
might be. But this assumes that they could be employed in 
the place of tho Europeans — that they could do the work. 

8.179. At present, owing to this drain, there is much 
scarcity of capital in British India, and consequently the 
Indian capitalists can command a greater return for their little 
capital than they would otherwise do P— The ordinary rate of 
interest is certainly high. 

8.180. The Native States have built mostly their own rail- 
ways from their own revenue, have they not P Can you give 
any idea of what railways have been built by different Native 
States, how much by borrowed money, ana how much from 
their own revenue?— I can give you the amounts expended by 
Native States on railways, but several of our main lines run 
through the Native States — tho Rajpootana-Malwa, for in- 
stance. 

8.181. Yes, but they are your own railways; I mean 
special railways built by Native States for their own territory ? 
—There are such railways ; the Nizam’s State Railway, the 
Gaekwar’s railways, tho Kashmir and the Rajpura-Bhatinda 
Railways, and several other smaller lines. 

8.182. And are all these railways built entirely from their 
revenue, or is any portion built by borrowed money ?— Some 
of** these have certainly been constructed from borrowed 


money ; but I cannot state in every case the exaot proportions 
of the capital which has been supplied from revenue and from 
borrowed money. 

8.183. "Well, I can just givo a few figures with regard to 
one Native State. I have not been ablo to look into the rail- 
ways of Hyderabad-i-Nizam, but I have got somo figures of 
Mysore given by the Diwan last year, and it appears that thoy 
were able to raiso a local railway loan, aR it was described, of 
20 lakhs of rupees, and they borrowed from the English 
Government a crore and 63 lakhs of rupees for railway 
purposes P —Yes. 

8.184. Out of that they have already a sinking fund of 
27 lakhs 81,000, for the loan from the English Government 
They havo theinRelves new from their own revenne spent 
1 ororo and 48 lakhs on the Mysore-Harikar Railway, and 
they have on other railways also invested 41 lakhs from their 
revenue only, and they havo not spent nearly 16 lakhs from 
the loan which they havo received from tho British Govern- 
ment. Tho position thus stands that, out of the loan from the 
British Government they have 27 lakhs of sinking fund, and 
they have 15 lakhs in hand which they have not employed, so 
that wo see that a large portion of the railway is built from 
their own revenue, and they are in a fair way of repaying tho 
whole of the loan in this native State. We, in British India, 
do not appear to have any clmnce of coming to that condition 
of affairs? --I have no information about tboso figures. 

8,18.5. Then in addition, on account of this guarantee to tho 
loss that accrues from tho necessity of paying up to the 
guaranteed interest, we have, as has been already explained, 
the additional loss of exchange on account of having these loans 
in sterling. Wo have a double loss ; we have to make uj> the 
guarantee, which is in sterling, and then to pay in sterling ; 
whatever may he the earnings in rupees, we must make it up in 
pounds, which is not oarnod, and, as it is called, a fictitious 
amount which we have to pay, which bus already been discussed? 
— Thero is a double loss ; fired, in the payment of tho sterling 
interest ; and, secondly, in the fictitious rate of exchange which 
is applied in the calculation of surplus profits. 

8, 18G. Then the question wag put to you, I do not remember 
by whom, that taking tho whole result of tho railway expendi- 
ture and earnings up to this time, how much remains as a 
deficit to the Indian revenues which thoy have filled up, up to 
this time and which must bo earned hereafter as a balanoe 
against us in favour of railways ?— There is a net balance against 
the railways. 

8. 187. And how much do you think it is, taking the rosult 
from tho beginning to the end of revenue ? — I cannot state the 
amount offhand, but I will put in a table showing tho net 
results of the railways as fur back as possible.* 

8. 188. The extent of railways now in India is about 20,000 
miles, is it not ?— Up to the end of 1894 it was 19,000 miles ; I 
daresay it is 20,000 miles now. 

8.189. Have you any idea what is tho extent of railways 
built in the United States about this time P— I have not any idea 
of the exact amount. 

8.190. Then in the working of those railways, do you not 
think the Government, having direct or indirect control over it, 
should compel or insist upon tho railways to adopt the most 
economical plan, and therefore largely employ Indians, and save 
as much as possible from the heavy expenditure. Would not 
that go a great way towards making the railways more profit- 
able than they are at present P— I believe the policy followed 
both by tho State Railways and the Companies is that thev 
employ natives wherever they think they possibly can do so with 
duo regard to both efficiency and ooonomy. 

8.191. Still, where you have three-fourths of the salaries 
paid to Europeans, as it is as present — within three or four years 
of this return — there is large room for Government as trustees of 
the revenues of the people to do their utmost to see that the 
railways are made really more profitable ?— I think that the 
Companies certainly look more to their profits than to the em- 
ployment of Europeans, and that they would employ natives 
wherever they thought it more profitable to do so. 

8.192. Yes, that is more reasonable, it would appear, but 
with the exception of the Barodu railway, where there is 
a good manager who tries to make use .of as large a native 
element as possible, they are not carried out. The neat 
Indian Peninsula has different ideas, — I cannot mention them. 
Therefore, wo havo no oapital invested by the subjeots in British 

• See Appendioea 27 and 28. 
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India, and if the large amount that is paid in salaries to 
Europeans continues, and the indireetbenefifcs that non- officials 
derive from the trade, and from all that they do there, because 
the British Indians are not able to compete with them, there 
seems to be very littlo chance that the Indians will ever be 
able to help themselves, and become owners of those railways, 
or to pay their debts, if this drain continues as at present?— 
Some of the capital is owned by natives of British India. 

8.193. Natives of British India P— Yes. 

8.194. Because I know natives of Native States and even 
princes of Native States hold very largely, such as, I think, 
the Mahsirkjfi of Gwalior is lending a large amount of money to 
the British Government. Is it, about a crore P — More than that. 

8.195. Three crores?— The Gwalior loan of 1887 was 
3J crores of rupees, and there is also a loau from Maharaja 
Sindia for State Railways of 1 h crores. 

8.196. The Maharaja of Vfolkar has also lent? - Yes, a 
eroro for the Indore State Railway. 

8.197. Therefore we are in the position of borrowing from 
every quarter ; when will wo bo in the position of Native 
States of taking from their own revenue and from their own 
capacity. As long as this drain continues there docs not seem 
to be much chanco ? — Some of tho capital ot the railways is 
held by natives of British India. 

8.198. Can you give us any idea of how much is hold by 
them? — No I cannot state how much. The amount is not con- 
siderable for the reason you have already mentioned, viz., that 
tho rate of interest, in India, on good security, is much higher 
thAn that obtainable even on juilway loans. 

8.199. Sir Jam us Peilu: There arc no limitations in the 
employment of natives on railway* in India except their lit ness, 
I suppose ? — Mr. Jacob : That is all I know of. 

8,200.. Sir James Teile : And they would bo cheaper than 
Europeans, if tit, and they naturally would be employ od?— 
Mr. Jacob : I should think so. 

8.201. Mr. Naoroji : If they are properly trainod, and if 
there is a full fair opening left to the Indians, do you mean to say 
that the Indians - out, of .‘>00,090,000 of pooplc in India, that 
you will not tiud a sufficient supply to do all This work as 
efficiently as any European ? — Mr. Jacob: I do not protend to 
give any opinion on that, point myself. I should judge from the 
action of tho railway companies, and railway managers in 
employing Europeans for certain posts, that that is the view 
that they take. 

8.202. The guaranteed railway companies take very good 
care that as long as they get their guarantee and any benefit 
they do not care whether the Indians deiivo any benefit from 
the expenditure or not. It is an idea of patriotism among them 
to employ Europeans instead of Indians. You cannot say that, 
the Indians will not bo found competent; to undertake the 
work if encouragement were offered, and if the proper class 
of men were drawn. 

8.203. Sir James Peile : India has been dcvclopel by 
railways since about tho middle of the eeutury, has it, not P — 
Yes. 

8.204. During that timo the opening of tho railways has 
onormously increased the trade? — Yes. 

8.205. India being an exporter of raw produce it has been 
particularly beneftoial in opening up the country ?— Yes, the 
railways have produced an enormous effect iu that way. 

8.206. Now, during the development of the railway system, 
have the natives taken any part in promoting undertakings 
such aB railways ?— Only, a> far as I know, in the ease of very 
petty undertakings. ’ There is tho Tarkossur railway in Bengal, 
which, I think, is mainly H native undertaking, and there are 
one or two tramways, I believe. But I cannot speak on this 
point with any authority. 


Seventeenth Bay, Wednesday , 0th May , 1896. 

JPi'tiw ; Vice-Admiral W. A. KENNEDY, R.N., formerly 
in command of the East India Station. 

8bveral OommisBioners had examined Vice-Admiral 
Kennedy upon the question of utilising Indian 
marine ships, such a9 tho “ Lawrence , ” in time of 
war. The witness^ replies were to the effect that 
if such vessels were armed they must be under the 
orders of the Admiralty and not of the Indian 


Government. Tn reply to a remark of Mr. Naorojrs 
(8,473), witness stated that “In a time of war 
tho Admiralty would arm the ‘Warren Hastings* 
and the ‘Clive/ they have their guns, and they are 
very smart ships.” 

The examination was continued with the object of 
discovering whether the duties of the squadron on 
the Indian Station were confined to that Station, or 
whether it was liable to be summoned to assist, in 
case of need, a Government, such as the Australian 
Government. Admiral Kennedy bad replied that in 
case a difficulty arose at Norfolk Island and the 
Governor of New South Wales wanted a ship to go 
there, the vessel would be sent immediately, where- 
upon Mr. Naoroji asked : — 

8,559. But you would have the power of refusing if you 
chose ?— Vice-Admiral Kennedy : Certainly ; it might be 
impracticable to comply for reasons of a naval character. 

8,5(30. Mr. Naoroji: That makes all tho difference?— 
Vice-Admiral Kennedy : Yes. 

Later, with reference to tho question of the employ- 
ment of the Indian Squadron in other than Indian 
waters, Mr. Naoroji asked : — 

8,575. Mr. Naoroji : Do I understand that the second 
complaint is that India gets no return ? — That seems to bo the 
complaint as far as the remonstrance goes ; it was, “ India 
gets no return.” 

Chairman : - You must read the words before ‘‘occasionally 
employed.” 

Mr. Naoroji : “ Vessels not employed in the Porsian Gulf 
arc under tho command of tho Admiralty, and must be occa- 
sionally employed on other than Indian services.” Treasury 
so and so “for which India gets no return,” and that I under- 
stand was tho complaint. 

Chairman : But the complaint is that they are occasionally 
employed on other thau Indian services, for which India gel* 
no return. 

Mr. Naoroji : I merely wanted to know what the real com- 
plaint was. 

The witn|ss was further examined by Mr. Naouosi: 

8.665. Mr. Naoroji : Does the Royal Navy admit any 
Indians iu employ merit either as crew or as officers? — No, 
only as cooks and stewards. 

8.666. One or two ? - Plenty of them are employed. 

8.667. Then that means that India should pay for that 
from which no ludians derive any benefit of employment P — 
But they do derive bonefit. 

8.668. I mean benefit of employment in the Navy. The 
whole employment must go to tho benefit of tho Englishmen, 
according to present arrangements P— No, they have benefit, 
beeauso there are a great number of Lascars employed in the 
defence ships, for instance. 

8.669. 1 moan in the Royal Navy, in the Royal Squadron 
for which India pays this £100,000 and £60,000 ; I am only 
talking of the Royal Navy, not the Indian Marine. They get 
no benefit out of this contribution which they pay for the 
Royal Squadrou r— No, we do not ship natives as seamon in 
the English Navy because they are not trained for it, and in 
like manner, l conclude, officers ; but Lascars are employed in 
the Defence Flotilla. 

8.670. But is it simply because they are not trained, or is it 
a determination not to employ them at all? Facilities might 
be given for them to be trained ; is facility given for them to 
be trained r I know of one instance where an Iudiau hero 
wanted to be employed--! do not know whether it was exactly 
as a crew— in one ship, and he was distinctly refused ; so, too, 
in the Army ; they are distinctly refused to bo employed at all, 
either in the Royal Navy or the* Royal Army P - The natives of 
India tiro largely employed in the Army. 

8.67 1. Tho native Army, but 1 am talking of the European 
officers ? — Wno wanted to join this army P 

8.672. We will confine ourselves to the Navy P- Yes. I am 
not prepared to say whether an Indian gentleman who wished 
to get his son into the Navy, and who was prepared to send 
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Him home to pans his examination — I do not know at all why 
he should not be admitted ; there could be no bias against him. 
Bat I am only speaking without authority on the matter. 

8.673. That is exactly what I wanted to know. As far as 
I understand he would be distinctly refused ; if any Indian 
gentleman's son went home he would not be admitted to any 
training college or any place at all P— Oh, no ; try it on. I am 
sure he would bo heartily welcome : there is no feeling of that 
sort at all. 

8.674. His “trying it on” means a doal of expenditure, 
therefore, can we not have any authoritative expression that, if 
an Indian came hero and wished to enter the collego and to bo 
trained just as others (it would be no concession at all) that 
he would be freely admittod on the same tonus as any English- 
men passing the same examination, and so on— Yes. 

8,676. Till that order is made, or until that is publicly 
known, 4 4 trying it on ” means simply expenditure and going 
back disappointed ?— That could be ascertained quite well. 
T shall have very great pleasure in finding out for certain, 
beoause I cannot answer the quostion entirely myself. 

8,676. I should be very glad if you would find that out ? — I 
will find it out without any delay. 

8,667. Assuming that, India has an Imperial interest in the 
Royal Navy, there is so far an equal interest to Britain to 
maintain its rule also in India P— There is no doubt that BritonR 
do take a great, interest in India. 

8.678. So far, assuming that the account is balanced with 
equal interest, is it not right that India should have a propor- 
tionate share of the benefits of the employment according to the 
money India pays ? That will bo answered if you will kindly 
find out what I have asked ; I need not ask that any further ? 
— Has an Indian man or gentleman ever expressed a desire, 
because it is rather springing a mine on one ; I have never 
heard that they wanted to come, generally the climate is 
against it P 

8.679. Not necessarily f — They would not like to leave their 
own home. 

8.680. They believe that they would never be admitted? — 
I see ; you start under the belief that there is a groat bias 
against it. 

8.681. Both in the Army and in tho Navy?— But I do not 
think so. 

8.682. I shall be very glad if you will find that out P — Yes. 

8.683. Now it is said that when any expenditure is incurred 
by the British exchequer, either here or in Indite in which both 
countries are interested, India must contribute a Rhare ; on the 
same principle doeH not justice require that when any dis- 
bursement is made from tho Indian exchequer for any purposes 
in either country in which both countries are interested, the 
British exchequer should make a fair contribution ? — It seems so. 

8.684. In apportioning charges bet ween Britain and India 
should not their respective capacity betaken into consideration? 
Britain iH a vastly rich country, and drawing its riches largely 
from Inlia, and India is an extremely poor country owing to 
Britain carrying away its wealth ; should not Britain have 
some consideration for these circumstances ? — Of course, these 
are really questions for experts, and it is the first time I have 
heard that India is a ' ery poor country, or that it. is drained 
for the benefit of England, I always thought that it was a 
very rich country and self-supporting^ aud that without 
England it would be in rather a bad way. 

8.686. Wo differ very largely in that ? —I do not see exactly 
what you are aiming at. Your contention is that if England 
had nothing whatever to do with India, India would be better 
off than she is now P 

8.686. That is a different question ?— That is what you are 
thinking of, is it not P 

8,o87. I say that, comparatively, Britain and India are very 
different in their capacity for payment or in their wealth. Eng- 
land, taking the expressions of Secretaries of State P — 

Has a large swallow. 

8,688. England is a very rich country, and India is 
distinctly poor, as Lord Cromer has stated. Now, I say that 
in apportioning charges for any purpose which is common to 
the interests of both, is it not necessary, as the Government of 
India has also asked, that their comparative capacity to pay 
must also be taken into consideration, and not merely the 
arithmetical division P — I expeot that if I expressed any 
opinion upon that subject it would not be worth anything 
whatever ; no one would pay any attention to it. I am afraid 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer would tell me to mind my 
own business. 

8.689. That is true, but an English gentleman may express 
his views, whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer hears him 
or not P— I think you should put that straight to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but not through me. 

8.690. But, if I am supported by good English opinion, I 
might put it more forcibly to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

-Yes, but you must get an opinion that is worth having, and 
not mine, upon such subjects as that ; it is quite valueless. 

8.691. We have got bore that they constantly use the 
words “Indian purposes” and “Indian requirements”?-— 
Yes. 

8.692. But is it not the case that there are two parties 
concerned in all these purposes : the English purpose, namely, 
the English rule, and tlio Indian ?— Yes. 

8.693. Therefore, whatever is supposed to be an entirely 
independent Indian purpose, as if it were tho oase of the United 
States or France, is it not right that in considering all these 
Indian purposes both these parties should take their fair share 
in everything that is for the interest of both; that is a question 
very similar to what I have already put, in fact P — Yes. That 
is the very reason why India pays this subsidy, because they 
ought to take their share. 

8.694. In the same manner Englishmen ought to take their 
share for purposes for which India pays?— Of course, we do, 
becuuse this £100,000 per annum must certainly be a very 
small proportion of the enormous burdens that England has to 
bear. Aud in alluding to Indian purposes, of course they 
would claim that all our squadrous are really for the benefit of 
India. Wo take so much interest, and care of India that we 
keep up large fleets in the Mediterranean and all over the 
world, on purpose to guard India, which we do not want to 
Ioho. 

8,696. Which we do not want to lose? — Which we do not 
want to lose. That is right . if wo lost India we should put 
down a great many of our expenses ; therefore all these ques- 
tions are really Indian purposes, and the whole East Indian 
squadron is for Indian purposes, because they are looking out 
to prevent the enemy from coming and attacking India. 
Without that squadron we might have other people prospect- 
ing round tho coasts of India and making themselves very 
disagreeable, no doubt ; so that tho indirect advantage that 
India gets from the English navy is enormous. I should say 
that if they really wanted to claim their just rights, they 
would be estimated at at least half a million sterling. 

8,696«. I gr ant that India has so much benefit out of this 
squadron, but is not this squadron for the defence of India as 
much for I ho interest, of England as of India? Is it not for 
the preservation of British rule, and therefore you pay a por- 
tion of tho expense, I grant, in this matter ? — Yes. 

8.696. Well, in other matters there are othor purposes also 
common to both, for which India alone pays, and of which 
Britain ought to take a share just on the same jirinciple ? — Yes. 
Well, I am not aware of such a case. 

8.697. If thero are eases, they should be fairly taken into 
consideration ? —Yes i should conclude so. 

8.698. Now, in Question 6,908 we are told: “Then, sum- 
ming the whole matter together, tho cost of the Marine to you 
iH 20 lakhs: there is the £160,000 which is paid as subsidy, 
which, of course, we must turn into rupees at the rate of ex- 
change ; there are the stores for India, £130,000, which we 
must treat in the same way ” (stores, of course, is a material I 
have nothing to do with). Captaiu Hdxt auswered, “The 
Marine budget ib 19 lakhs.” And then about the pensions he 
said they are something about 6 lakhs more. Now, considering 
the squadron expenditure is to bo for common purposes, we con- 
tribute £160.000 ? — Yes. 

8.699. Then, on the other hand, we spend 20 lakhs in India 
for tho marine and other purposes in which both are interested, 
because any defence of India, large or small is for the purpose 
of defending British rule as well as Indian ; therefore, should 
not the British Exchequer take u share in this 20 lakhs, in 
the same way as we take a share of £160,000 in the Royal 
Squadron?— i do not know exactly what you would propose, 
supposing the squadron was withdrawn, to substitute in lieu 
of this £160,000. 

8.700. I do not object to the £160,000 at all, whioh I say 
is very properly paid, but I do objeot on the ground that there 
are oommon purposes, and that therefore the Government here 
supplies this squadron and undergoes certain expenditure, and 
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out of that expenditure not the whole, as I understand, bat a 
portion of it, is paid by India, whioh oomes to £160,000 ?— Yes. 

8.701. Now, I say that the Indians Bpend 20 lakhs of 
rupees there for purposes of defence, harbour defence and 
coast defence, and so on, in whioh both parties are interested, 
whether the sum to be divided be large or small P— Yes, but 
more especially the Indian, I suppose, who pays for his 
existence. 

8.702. Your British rule is far more important to you than 
it is to the Indians. Would you care a single farthing if 
British rule were not there, to go and protect India ?— Y ou 
mean that it is not entirely philanthropic r 

8.703. Supposing the British rule were not in India, would 
you oaro a straw to go and protect India in any way whatever ': 
— I do not suppose that wo should go to a great outlay undor 
such ciroumstances, if the Russians wore in possession ; hut, 
viewing from the Indian standpoint, they are very much better 
as they are than under any other circumstances, and therefore 
pay a very small percentage for protection. 

8.704. I accept the Indian point of view as you put it ; I 
want the British point of view to be taken in the same way ? — 
I should say that that is a point I am not prepared to discuss. 

8.705. I do not know what the British Empire would be if 
India were lost ; British India is of the highest importance to 
the British Empire ?— No doubt about it. 

8.706. Then, with regard to the protection of trade, the 
question was 6,934 — “Nor with the defence of Indian trade” — 
that is to say, was not the protection for the defence of Indian 
trade. Then the answer was : “The Indian trade is virtually 
English trade. It is all carried in English boats and paid for 
by English money. Tho Judian trade itself — of India itself — 
is next to nil." Do you agree with that? — No ; there is a very 
large local trade in India, hh you know. Perhaps you know 
Mr. SliiBjpherd, who owns an enormous fleet of ships that never 
leave Indian waters ; there is the Pilgrim line that, trades to 
Mecca, that is all Indian trade ; there are companies running 
up tho Persian Gulf which are entirely owned by natives. Of 
course, the bulk of the trade starts from England, there is no 
doubt about that, and runs to Bombay; and there is an 
enormous sailing fleet which comes round the Gape for Calcutta 
as well. But I suppose that a great, deal of the money must 
remain in India, or in the hands of people of India, and there 
are a great many wealthy nativos who are interested in these 
ships — largely interested. 

8.707. What I waut to say is this ; the trade that is afloat, 
exports from India or imports into India from foreign countries 
—which is, in fact, the bulk of the trade ; the coasting trade 
is vory little compared with it, aud most of this trade — first of 
all, the whole shipping— is entirely English interest?- Yes. 

8.708. With no share at all of the Indian in it. Then the 
oargo also, as long as it is floating on the sea, is primarily at 
the risk of the East India banks and of the English marine 
insurance offices, because tho East India banks, which are, 
strictly speaking, British interest, supply all t.he money for the 
exports or tho imports. Therefore, what I mean to say is that 
while any cargo or aiiy ship is floating on the sea, it is essen- 
tially primarily a British interest and British money is concerned 
in this ship and cargo ; and, therefore, I said that Captain 
Hext was quite right in saying that the Indian trade, strictly 
speaking, was nil, or very little, compared with the whole 
British risks that are inv<*lved in the whole of the foreign 
trade of India?— Yog. I do not know what he means in 
saying such a thing ; it may be the case. 

8.709. What I say iH this : that when we are told that the 
squadron is needed to protect trade, it is forgotten that this 
trade is mostly British trade, or almost wholly, aud very little 
Indian interest in it?— I suppose these ships pay duties in 
bringing their cargoes to India, do they not ? 

8.710. I am talking of the ship and the oargo while it is on 
tho sea, and when the Bquadron is expected to protect it. 
While it is on tho sea the interest is of British capital almost 
entirely. Of course, I may take you through the wholo pro- 
cess of the transaction in order to explain that to you?— I will 
tfl r kft your word for it. Your argument is that the Navy is no 
good to India at all. 

I do not mean to say that it is no good to India at all ; we 
arc paying this share, but at the same time I say that tlio 
argument whioh is constantly urged, that the Navy is nooes- 
Hury to protect the Indian trade, the East Indian trade, is a 
yery mis leadin g one j the real interest of the oapital that has 


to be protected is almost wholly British. I wanted to make 
a correction of your expression “ Indian trade.” 

8 716 Mr. Naoboji : If in former days the British Govern- 
ment imposed any particular taxation, does it mean, therefore, 
that that iH a justification, whether it was right or wrong, for 
future conduct of the same kind ?— I do not know ; I am not an 
exponent of the views of the Government. 


Eighteenth Day. Wednesday , 13 th May } 1896. 

Witness : Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

The witness was examined as to the Irrigation 
Works of the Government of India. Mr. Naokoji 
proceeded to question the Witness : — 

8,960. Mr. Naoboji : Wore some of these irrigation works 
originally old works upon which only a small amount was 
expended ?— Some of them were old works. 

8,961-2. And the capital, that you are including, only is 
that which is actually expended by you ?— That is so. 

8.963. Therefore, tho interest calculated on that will not be 
quite fair to rovenuo as ho much interest on the capital? — I 
believe that it is considered by experts that in most cases the 
expenditure incurred by Government on such works has been 
almost as great as if they had boon constructed de novo by them. 
There may be some exceptions, but I understand that, as a 
rule, the existing works have been practically reconstructed. 

8.964. What 1 mean to say is, that the revenue is calcu- 
lated simply upon actual expenditure P— Yes, simply upon the 
amount expended by tho Government of India. 

8.965. All tho previous preparations in olden times are used 
now, and for them no capital is calculated ? — That is so, yes. 

8.966. Mr. Jackson : Except in so far that you qualify that 
statement, as I understand, by stating that, in tho opinion of 
the engineers, the cost of reconstruction has been probably as 
large as it would have beon to have constructed the works in 
tho first instance?' -Mr. Jacob: Yos, I believe that to be the case. 

8.967. Mr. Naoroji: That is in some cases ?— Mr. Jacob : 
In most of the cases, I think, but there may be Home exceptions. 

8.968. Some of the old canals and irrigation works in tho 
North-west Provinces have been brought into use and recon- 
structed, I mav say, with the same amount of expenditure as 
if you had built them anew ?- I cannot speak on a matter of 
that kind from any personal knowledge or with any authority, 
but I havo cAtaiuly seen a statement to the effect that most of 
them have been reconstructed at a cost whioh brings a fair 
charge against the capital. 

8.969. It would be very desirable to know the facts accu- 
rately, because I have understood it differently ?— I will see 
if I can obtain any definite information on this point. Some 
irrigation works, however, certainly were constructed by old 
Native governments.* 

Later. 

8.995. Chairman : Arc any of the irrigation works in India 
now worked by companies, or are they all the property of 
the Government ?— They are all now the property of the 
Government. 

8.996. Mr. Naoroji : Thoy were first started by companies, 
were they not ?— Tlfe only irrigation companies which carried 
out works in India were the two which I have already men- 
tioned, the East India Irrigation Company and the Madras 
Irrigation Company. But Government were constructing 
irrigation works before they were in the field. 

8. 997. Those companies did not succeed in making anything 
out of them, and they sold them to the Government ? — Yos. 

8.998. Can you give us the figures of tho amount paid by 
Government, and on what principle P — I have already given the 
figures ; they were £1,044,000 for the Orissa works, an 
£49,000 for the Sone works of tho East India Canal, and 
£1,404,000, plus the writing off of a debt of £358,000, to the 
Madras Company. 

8.999. And what was the market value of those works at 
the time when the Government bought them over ?— That I 
cannot say. 

8,999a. It would be worth while knowing what the market 
valuo of them was at the time, and what the Government paid 
for them. 
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9.000. Sir Ralph Knox : They were not yielding any profit 
at that time? — No. 

Sir Ralph Knox : The market value cannot have been very 
much. 

9.001. Mr. Naouoji : They were not yielding any profit at 
that time, but what was the prioe of the share* in the market? — 
As I said before, I think, various complications had arisen as to 
the method of carrying out the works, as to the raising of the 
further cupital required for them, and, in the case of the Orissa 
Ounal, also as to the assessment of the revenue, owing partly 
to the tardiness of the people in making use of the water and 
partly to tho fact that- the irrigation revenue and the land 
revenue are so much mixed up, that it is very difficult for an 
independent company to levy its rates separately in any way 
which would be considered fair by tho Government. 

Later. 

9.018. Mr. Naouoji : Is it true that by the action of some 
of these irrigation works a large extent of land has become 
sterile and cannot be cultivated any more under whut is called 
Rhea, I think? — I beliove that, that has been tho case in some 
parts of tbe country. 

9.019. Can you give us some information about it, as to 
what extent that effect has been produced, and which canals 
have produced it? — No, I have not got that information. 

9.020. Is it only one canal, or is it more than one ? — I really 
have no accurate information on the point, but I belie vo it i* 
only in one case that any great inconvenience has resulted. 

9,0*21. It would be better to know that accurately, because 
there aro somo strong improsions about it? — I will inquire. 


Nineteenth Lay. Tuesday, 1 9th May , 1896. 

Jfltticss ; Captain IIKXT, R N. 

9,f>lG. Mr Naouoji : Now, it is generally stated that the 
Imperial conditions have very much changed, and that, there- 
fore, all the interests of the British Empire having increased, 
the Indian Empire must contribute to all those increased inte- 
rests. Now, would Britain hold that all the interests that have 
arisen from change of time and circumstances have not arisen 
from the interests of Britain herself ; that is to say, her lule in 
the Indian Empire and her position in Europe and her own 
condition ? —I am afraid I am not a polician ; I can give no 
answer to a question of that sort. 4 

9.517. We are often told about the common interests of the 
Empire in which India is interested, but where India and 
England both are interested, is it not proper that England 
should take a share instead of putting the whole burden upon 
India ?— I should say most assuredly. 

9.518. In all the common interests, yes. This is a question 
based upon the award, and tho award is before us, so I will 
put the question now. Is not the whole award based one- 
sidedly on tho fallacious assumption lliat India is au indepen- 
dent country, master of itself, of its own resources, and having 
her own benefits at her own command, instead of lieing kopt 
down in helpless subjection by Britain, and Britain having 
most vital interests of her own at stake, as well ? — I do not quite 
follow you. 

9.519. 1 am taking the whole awardf Is not the whole 
award based on a one-sided fallacious assumption, namely, 
that India is an independent country, master of itself, of its 
own resources, and having her own benefits at her own com- 
mand, when in reality she is kept down in helpless subjection 
to Britain, Britain baring most vital interests of her own at 
stake, and Britain having the whole power to do what it likes 
with the resources of India ? The fallacy lies in this, that 
India is considered as if it were negotiating independently on 
her own strength with an equal power. That is the whole 
drift of the whole award, and therefore she is made to pay the 
whole cost of the armament and of the naval supply with which 
we are now dealing? — If you ask me if I think the award a 
strictly fair one to India, 1 should say no. 

9 . 520 . If India is asked to take a share in all Imperial bur- 
dens, is it not right and just, therefore, also that India should 
have all Imperial rights in all the services, Army, Navy, Civil, 
of the Empire, because she is often told that she is a part of the 
Ezqpire and she must contribute to the defence, ana the words 
there are “ general defence of the Empire” ?— I think that is a 


question I oan hardly answer. As I said before, I am not a 
politician, and I do not study these questions. 

9,621. Then the same remark 1 may apply to the Con- 
ference, whose decision has been constantly appealed to in the 
whole controversy, that tho Conference has gone entirely on 
the assumption that India was, os it were, an independent 
power to negotiate with, and that India therefore has certain 
responsibilities as one who has its own resources at its own 
command. If that is not accepted, if that is not correct, then 
the whole decision of ihe Conference goeH for nothing ? — There 
wore members of the Conference representing the Government 
of India, though no ouo was actually sent from India in the 
sumo way as from Australia. 

9.522. But then tho Government of India, or the Secretary 
of State for India, are a department of the British rule, and 
they do not represent, as Mr. Gladstone himsolf admitted, the 
interest of the Indians, as an independent Indian nation 
altogether ; it is all subservient to the British rule and British 
power and British interests ? — They are governed by England. 

9.523. Without any voice in the disposal of its resoui cos ? — 
Except that tho Government of India watch the interests of 
India as closely as possible in every possible way. - «"■ * 

9.524. Yes, all tho departments that have been discussing 
this question have been all acting upon that principle of 
getting what they can out of India, but they have never 
recognised tho principle that whatever is done in India for the 
interests of both — that is to say, both for tho British rule and 
for India itself— that the Br.tish exchequer also should con- 
tribute. That point has not been touched upon by any one of 
the controversialists ; can that be fair?— I nave never sat on 
any board of the soi t ; therefore I cannot give an opinion. 

9.525. 1 am only talking about the correspondence as it is 
here. This correspondence does not show in tho slightest 
degree that either the Government of India ortho other parties 
have taken that view of it. Well, then, it is said hero that 
India has to pay the whole cost, effective and non-effectivo, of 
this armament. Now, is not this the same oue-sidedness upon 
which the whole of this controversy is carried on, ignoring all 
along the interest which Britain also has, even more vitally 
than India, in all the interests for which those services are 
required, small or large?— I do not think I am capable of 
giving any opinion except on tho matters which have already 
been placed before tho Commission where 1 have endeavoured 
to show tho Indian point of view. 

9.526. Fiom the Government of India point of view, not 
tho Indian’s point of view ? — Yes and also the interests of the 
people of India. 

9.527. Yes, but the interests of tho people of India have 
had no expression whatever, either in the Conference or on the 
representation for the award or in any way whatever, so you 
can hardly know what the interests of the people of India were. 
I am talking more of the Government of India in that respect. 
Then, in a Treasury letter to the India Office, these words 
occur, “securing to India an effective voice in its control.” 
“The principle that India ought to pay for the whole cost of 
the squadron was admitted at the Conference, with the proviso 
that itH composition was to be revised, and that arrangements 
were to be made for securing to India an effective voioe in its 
control.* ’ Now, is not this expression and the whole reasoning 
iu fact utterly misleading— “ securing to India an effective 
voice iu its control ” ; is it not simply the voice of the British 
by means of its own agents, servants, and departments ? There 
is no voice of India itself in the matter at alj, while the British 
public understands it to be tho voice of India, when it is very 
well known that the whole resources of Iudia are entirely at 
the disposal of the British authorities, and to say that tho 
Government of India echoes the voioe of India is what Mr. 
Gladstone has called a paradox. Now, with regard to com- 
parisons made with Australia ; constant comparisons are made, 
and arguments are based upon them ; but should not this be 
borne in mind, that Australia is its own master ; whatever she 
does is within her own power, will, and voioe ; she can do 
whatever she considers for her own interest. Also an Aus- 
tralian has access to every and any service of the empire. Well, 
have the Indians any such power, will or voice ? Has India 
any command of her own resources P are they not entirely at 
tho mercy of the British, to be disposed of at their own sweet 
will, and, as far as possible, to their own interests? and the 
Indians also have no access to all the Imperial services of the 
empire. Now, is not this fact a contrast between the two 
If India were in the same position as Australia to speak her 
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mind and to act according to her own interest, the case would 
be quite analogous and right ; but as it is at present, to treat 
India as Australia for British purposes, and then to treat India 
as it is actually treated for Indian purposes, is it not altogether 
unfair P Then the words “Indian purposes are constantly 
used here, on which the Conference and the award are based, 
bntwhat does this “Indian purposes ” mean ? does it moan 
that in all those purposes Britain has no share whatever in its 
own interest P should it not be called “ British and Indian pur- 
poses,” and instead of putting the whole cost of the squadron 
upon India alone, should it be divided between the *wo in some 
fair ratio, according to tbe capacities of oach and uceordiug to 
the interests of each ? The word ‘ ‘ Indian purposes ’ ’ is entirely 
misleading? — The word “ Indian purposes” has been the rock 
upon which the whole controversy has set in. 

9,628. And it is wrongly interpreted all along, and upon 
that fallacy is the whole award and the whole conference based. 
Now, taking the passed instances of tho East India Company 
spending a certain amount of money, the content bin that we 
ought therefore to he prepared to spend the same amount of 
money now. I will just take one instance in the last century 
—the British Administration was tho most oppressive and tho 
most plundering that lias ever existed in the world (those are 
the words of the report of tho Directors, not mine}. Now, 
would tho present Royal Lady Empress follow such au ex- 
ample? Certainly not. Then in the* same way, supposing tho 
East India Company of their own free will and of their despotic 
power, which they possessed, had done certain injustice to 
India before in compelling her to find everything for their own 
interest ; would it be right for the Victorian rule to follow tho 
same precedent and say to us that, as wo spent so much before, 
we must spend tho same amount now?— I think the whole of 
my evidence before the Commission goes to show that I wish to 
sco fair play botwoeu both , 1 hope so. 

9,529. I do not know whether it is said in the award, or not, 
that the arrangements made in 18(51-02 were not binding on tho 
British Covernmont ; however, on tho same ground shall l say 
that, referring or appealing to past evidence, whether right or 
wrong, just or unjust, in eider to strengthen the position which 
the Admiralty takes up here, is not fair. Well now, with 
regard to Australia again. Here are a few words, which I 
will iust quote, which explain the whole position. Mode of 
calculating the cost, paragraph 8, page 53 : “ Under the 
agreement arrived at in Man h, 1890, the charge against India 
is to take the form of the whole cost effective and non -effective, 
of certain ships. My Louis remark that the maximum 
calculation by the Admiralty of this cost, .-.coins very moderate.” 
These sentences need not be quoted ; what T want is tho 
following part. “ To compare it- with the charge made to tho 
Australasian colonies for the increase of the Australian squadron 
is irrelevant, because that chargo does not pretend to represent 
the whole cost of the ships, but is what the Australian colonies 
were willing to pay and Parliament thought it expedient to 
accept.” Now is not that a comment- upon the position of 
Australia and India, that- from Australia the Government here 
can only get what they will give, aud from India t-liey may 
take whatever they like. They cannot make Australia pay 
whatever they like. Well, I think I will stop here. 

The examination was continued by othor Com- 
missioners. Mention was made of the protection 
afforded by the Navy to Indian and British trade. 

9.542. Mr. Naoroji : .But while this trade which wo are 
now considering is under protection, is it not entirely tho 
British interest of the East India banks and the insurance 
offices— the whole cargo is entirely a British interest while it is 
floating aud while it is under this protection ?— Captain Hext : 

I think that is going a little too far, there is no doubt India 
has an interest in the cargo if they have Bold it ; otherwise it 
would not produce it. 

9.543. That is true, but that is not the question. The 

? uestion is, while under this protection, is it British interest or 
ndian interest, that is the question ; while under this protec- 
tion it is entirely British interest. 

Chairman : Well, Mr. Naoroji, yon see thore is a difference 
of opinion ; I should say exaotly the contrary. 

Mr. Naoboji : I only say what my opinion is, as a matter of 
foot. 

Qhaibman : It is entirely in the interest of India that it 


comes over hero. India is interested in selling her corn and 
cotton, which add immensely to her wealth ; and as much as 
any country in the world she is interested in her foreign trade. 

Mr. Naoboji : T will admit all that, but tho question is 
simply this, that with regard to this protection of trade, at the 
time this protection is given to the trade, it is entirely British. 
It is with that point, that we have to deal. 

As to the apportionment of the charges of the 
expenditure on the Navy between Great Britain and 
India, Mr. Naoroji asked: 

9, GOG. With regard to dividing, should not the amount be 
divided, because all those interests are not merely Indian 
interests, but joint British aud Indian interests? - I think, 
whenovor they wero joint interests, that the cost should ho 
borne by both sides. 

9,607. Then, if we are asked to take a share in the expen- 
diture for the protection of trade, must wo not then have a fair 
and full share in the service which protects, and to which wo 
are asked to contribute ? I do not quito follow you. 

9,008. The navy is to protect tho trade, us it is said ? — Yes. 

9,609. And wo are asked to contribute to that protection; 
then should we not have a share in the service itself, which is 
to protect, that is, in tho Navy ? — A share in what. 

9,G10. In the employment in the service as officers, as crew, 
in every way, fully ; if we are asked to contribute we ought to 
have a share of the profits, also of its employment?- -The 
natives of India, as a rule, are not at all suited to a sea life. 

9, Gil. That is not the question ; supposing that they want, 
is it open to them — should it not, l>e open to them, they must 
have a fair share ?- If they were thoroughly efficient there is 
no doubt they would have, yes. 

D ,0 12. That is just the thing that they are not at present. 
Very well, then is not everything that is important, to India as 
important to Britain, just as long as it has its own rule aud 
power in its great Empire of India ?— 1 should say the interests 
of the one wero bound up in tho interests of tho other. 

9,6 1 3. Indissolubly bound up, as Lord Roberts said ? — Quite 
right. 

Twentieth Bay. ITedneaday ) 3rd June , 1896. 

Wxtnen : Mb. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

Asked by tho Chairman, with regard to a question 
put by Mil Naoroji on a previous occasion as to 
tho total loss incurred on the railway revenue account 
from the first construction of railways iu India to 
the present time, the witness put in tables for a 
period of 88 years (from 1858); whereupon Mr. 
Naouoji asked : 

9,010. Did not the Great Indian Peninsular commence in 
1853-54, between Bombay and Tana, I think? — Mr. Jacob: 

1 believe portions of the guaranteed railways wore open 
before this account begins ; but no charge to the Railway 
Revenue aooount was made before that. 

9,041. Chairman: That was 1858? — Yes, 1857-58. There 
must have been charges for interest before that. And as soon 
as any portions of thjj lines were opened, there must have been 
traffic receipts and charges. Even in this account there was a 
net expenditure for the first two years without any revenue at 
all. 

9.G42. Mr. Naoroji : Then the charge before 1868 is not 
included in this ?— Mr. Jacob : it is not included in this state- 
ment. 

9,043. Mr. Naoboji : I think that those earlier years might 
he added as well, in order to show the full extent that has 
been drawn from the revenue ? — Mr. Jacob : I will see if I 
can find any information about that. 

9,644. Chairman: Perhaps it would he bettor if you made 
it clear on tho head of the account that it begins with 1868 P — 
Mr. Jacob : Yes. 

The witness made a statement with reference to 
the dealings of the Government of India with the 
East India Irrigation Company, after which Mr. 
Naoroji asked : 

9,654. Oould you tell us what the market price of thoae 
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shares was at the time this money was paid over ? — No, I do 
not know what tho market price of the East India Irrigation 
Company’s shines was. 

9,656. Did I understand you rightly that the Government, 
when this company was started, was in no way responsible, 
that they did not guarantee them in any way whatever, that 
the Government was entirely free, and that it was entirely ©n 
account of the company itself that tho scheme was started and 
carried out ? — 1 do not think it could be said that tho Govern- 
ment had no responsibility whatever, but it did not guarantee 
any interest on the capital. 

9.656. They did not guarantee the interest on the capital:' — 
No. 

9.657. They did not guarantee the payment of capital at 
any time, nor guarantee to pay a certain interest to the share- 
holders at any time ? — No, there was no guarantee, but tho 
Company entered into a contract with the Government regard- 
ing the construction of tho canal, and Government provided 
them with land and gave them various kinds of assistance. 

9.658. Government gave them some assistance, but Govern- 
ment was not in any way bound to recoup them for any 
expenses they might incur, either interest or capital, »s I 
understand it ?- -No, there whs no guarantee. 

Later, Mr. Naohoji asked, with reference to the 
canals of the East India Irrigation Company : — 

9,667. Has it ever happened that during the drought the 
canals themselves wanted water and were not of much use ? — 
I am afraid I cannot give any evidence about that. 

The witness was asked by Sir Ralph Knox if any 
of the expenditure incurred upon the Orissa Canal 
Works had been charged against tho Famine 
Insurance Fund, and the roply was, “I do nut 
think so.” 

Mr. Naoroji thereupon remarked : — 

9.686. There is a column at page 11 of Sir H. Waterficld’s 
paper, Table 6, Construction of protective irrigation works, 
under the heading, “ Increase or Decrease of Expenditure on 
Imperial Account in India on Famine Relief and Insurance.” 
This would show that there is some expenditure incurred from 
the Famine Relief Fund on account of irrigation ?- Yes, there 
is some expenditure, but not on account of these works. 

9.687. I understood you to say no? — No. I think Sir 
Ralph’s question was whether there was any expenditure on 
these particular works which had been charged to the Famine 
Relief Fund. 

9.688. Sir Ralph Knox : Yos. 

The witness was examined by the Chairman upon 
the expenditure of the Education Department of the 
Government of India. Asked if the figures presented 
included the whole of the expenditure on education, 
the witness replied in the negative, stating that there 
was also expenditure from municipal funds, which 
was not charged in Government accounts. “ Local ” 
rates were also mentioned as contributing towards 
Education. 

9.911. Mr. Naoroji : Local rates and fuunicipal rates are 
different from each other? — Yos, 

9.912. Local rates are levied by the Government ? — Yes. 

9.913. Chairman : But they would not be included in this 
budget? — Mr. Jacob : The local rates, as distinguished from 
municipal rates, are. The local rates are not included under 
the head of Education, but the Education charges ugainst them 
are. 

9.914. Chairman: Would this Rx. 1,469,000 include any ex- 
penditure upon village schools as apart from municipal schools ? 
— Mr. Jacob: Yes. 

9.915. Mr. Naoroji : But they ure not included in the 
receipts wbioh are locally raised ?— Mr. Jacob: They are not 
included in Education receipts ; they come under Provincial 
Rates. 

9.916. Mr. Naoroji : Yes, and are not included in the edu- 
cation receipts ? — Mr. Jacob : No. 

Later. 

9 > 963 . Mr. Naoroji: Can you give something like the 


whole of the Government expenditure, including those pro- 
vincial rates, on education of every sort, on every grade. of 
education, per head of population. I am talking only of the 
oharge, the whole Government oharge, including grants in kid 
and grants to the universities and the higher schools and 
technical schools of every kind ? — I have not got it worked out. 

9.964. Will you be able to give the total par head ?— In 

each province : ' • 

9.965. In the whole of India, taking the whole educational 
expenditure ?- -The rate per head of the educational expendi- 
ture of India ? 

9.966. Yes ; the rate per head of the educational expendi- 
ture of India in every form disbursed by Government, 
including grants in aid ? — I will endeavour to put in a state- 
ment. 

9.967. Chairman; That is to say, you mean the Rx. 1,470,000 

which is put in the Budget, and tho Rx. ‘235,000 which is not 
in the Budget ? • 

9.968. Mr. Naoroji: The latter is the municipal expendi- 
ture ; I am not including that. . 1 mean what is disbursed by 
Government., from the Government taxes, per head of popula- 
tion, and also a similar expenditure in this country by Govern- 
ment from taxes, so as to make a comparison between the two 
countries. * 

Again, Mr. Naoroji *asked 

9.983. The whole expenditure on education is very small 
compared with the whole population ? — Yes that is so. 

9.984. It requires very much enlarging, if possible, and I 
think Government would be only too glad to spend more money 
if tliev bad it?-- 1 think Government would very much like to 
see the people take up education themselves, and not depend so 
much upon the expenditure of Government, money. 

9.985. But if the people are so poor in British India, it is 
impossible either for the people or the Government to spend 
much on education, especially when a groat doal is spent on 
warliko operations and in other ways ? — No doubt the poverty 
of the people affects tho amount which they can spend on 
education. 

* *■ * + * # 

9,999. Mr. Naoroji : You can give the general proportion 
of the grants in aid to the whole of the Government expendi- 
ture — Government expenditure is not all grant in aid? — No; 
Government expenditure is not all grant in aid. 

9.991. Then what is grant in aid out of the wliolo Govern- 
ment expenditure, you can give that ? — I have given that 
already. 

9.992. Mr. Mows hay : Are any grants made to educational 
establishments not in Britisli territory ? — They may be mado in 
a few cases where there are political establishments, but they 
would be quite exceptional cases. 

9.993. Mr. Naoro.ti : Do you think there are any cases? — 

J think there are, but I think that probably the charge is in 
such cases covered by local receipts. 

9.994. Outside of British territory P— Yes. 

As regards the pay of Army chaplains, it was 
remarked that the civil community was a well-to-do 
body who could well afford to pay for their own 
religious ministers, but it was suggested that they 
were a shifting body of people, always changing and 
that from such a body it would be difficult to provide 
a minister’s stipend. Mr. Naoroji remarked : 

10.047. In the Presidency towns, the population is not very 
shifting— Yes, I should say it was shifting there too. 

10.048. Tlie European population— the civil x>opulation ?— 
Yes ; I should say the civil were too. 

10.049. So far as the the principle of attaching chaplains to 
troops alone was concerned, it would not matter whether the 
Presidency towns had a chaplain or not for the purposes of 
civilians? — Presidency towns could support their own chaplains, 

I suppose. 

It being suggested that the public Treasury in 
India made larger payments for endowment for 
Hindu and Muhammadau religious purposes than 
for the English clergy, the witness replied that 
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beyond remission of land revenue, there was no 
direct payment for such purposes. 

10.060. Mr. Naoeoji : At the same time, these endowments 
originally existed ; they have only passed over into the hands 

• of Government, have they not? — They are merely the continua- 
tion of endowments which existed under former Governments. 

10.061, ' <3haibman: And they arc charged on gross 
revenues, aro they ? — I think they are granted chiefly in the 
form of remissions of revenue. v 

The accounts of the Medical Department were next 
examined. 

Mr. Naoroji ashed : 

10,10*2. The expenditure on educational medical establish- 
ments, such as oolleges, is included in the educational amount, 
4s it not P —No, it is included under Medical. 

10.103. And medioal colleges are not included in the 
educational grant of Rx. 1,400,000 P— The charges for medical 
schools and colleges come tinder the bead of Medical, not under 
the head of Education. 

10.104. Are they not included under the total of Educa- 
tion ?— No. 


Twenty-first Bay. Wednesday , \Qth June, 1896. 

Witness : Me. STEPHEN JACOB. 

During the examination on the subject of civil 
furlough and absentee allowances : 

10,275. Chairman : The rules for Indian native civil 
servants are rather more restricted, are they not, than those of 
Europeans P In the mattor of furlough the rule appears to be 
as follows : “ On private a flairs leave may, as in the case of 
other covenanted civil servants, be granted for six months at a 
time after intervals of six yours, but not in any case until six 
years’ service has been rendered.” I understand that to be 
tho same for the European and the native. “ Furlough not 
exceeding two years in all may be taken in periods not exceed- 
ing one year at a time, the first after ten and thereafter at 
intervals of at least eight years; but if none is taken for 18 
years, two years’ furlough may be granted at once ” Yes, 
those are the rules for officers who have entered the Civil 
Service, not by passing the examination in this country in the 
same way as Europeans do, but simply by nomination. 

10,276-7. Mr. Naoroji : For this furlough there is a certain 
amount to be paid on the ground of compensation for exchange, 
is there not ? —Tho rate of conversion is fixed at a special rate 
of Is. 6d. 

1 0. 278. And that is fixod on account of the fall in exchange ? 
— Yes, that is so. 

10.279. The Government of India is not bound legally to 
make any such allowance on account of exchange ? — The 
speoial rate of exohange was conceded as part of tho proceed- 
ings in connexion with tho grant of exonange] compensation 
allowance. 

10.280. Yes, but it was not that the Government was bound 
legally to make any allowance for compensation?— No, certainly 
there was no legal obligation. 

Upon the question cf superannuation, it was stated 
that while a member of the Civil Service was com- 
pulsorily retired af£er thirty-five years’ service, he 
might retire after twenty-five years’ servioe with the 
same pension that was granted for the longer period. 
Sir James Peile remarked : — 

10.329. They do uot retire so early now as they used to do ? 
—No. 

10.330. Mr. Naoeoji : 1 understand that latoly there has 
been a good deal more retirement after twenty-five year’s ser- 
vioe than there used to be before ? — I should not have said so. 

10,330a. If they retire after twenty-five years’ service they 
get £1,000 a year pension, and they only get £1,000 after any 
longer period of service P— Yes. 

Later, upon the subject of the salaries of English 
and Anglo-Indian civilians, Mr. Naoroji remarked 
that the salary paid in India was proportionally 


higher than in England. After further examination, 
Mr. Naoroji put these questions. 

10.490. Mr. Naoroji : In the return of blast Indian salaries, 
there are two items in connexion with tho pension about which 
I want a little explanation. The return is made in 1892. 
There is one item, “retired pay and pensions,” £1,897,385 
paid in England, and the other item is mentioned in this way: 
“ pensions towards which officers have contributed,” and that 
is a separato item of £1,154,534. Am I to understand that iu 
tho first item where it is simply said “retired pay and pensions,” 
there is no contribution from the officers?— I should suppose 
that is the case. I have not got the return before me now. I 
should suppose that the first figure represents pensions which 
have not been subscribed to. 

10.491. Then that, is the explanation of these two items 
described in different ways ?• — Yes ; that is probably the 
distinction botween them. 

10.492. So that they are of two distinct characters? — I 
should suppose^. 

10.493. One includes contribution, and the other does not 
includo any contribution ?— Yes. 

In reply to a question Mr. Jacob presented a state- 
ment showing the charges against Famine Relief 
Insurance. Mr. Naoroji observed : 

1 0, 645. You Haul in some years the charge was not provided ? 
— Yes. I should have said only very small amounts were 
provided. 

10,640. But in those years the rovenue was collected that 
was intended to provide that charge, was it not ? — No revenue 
was remitted during those years. 

10.647. No revenue was remitted? The revenue was 
collected, though the provision was uot made?— I do not think 
it can be said that any particular revenue is assigned to this. 

10.648. No, but tlu-re was no less revenue collected on 
account of that grant being withheld ?— No. 

10.649. Sir James Peile : But the Famino Grant is in fact 
merely a surplus of revenue assigned to this purpose when there 
is a surplus ?— Yes. 

10.650. Sir James Peile : If thoro is no surplus you cannot 
assign it ?— No, not without extra taxation. 

Towards the close of the day’s examination of 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Naoroji reverted to the subject of 
educational grants. 

10.718. Mr. Naoroji: With regard to the educational in- 
stitutions, in former days, when the Indians were not suffi- 
ciently educated, it was onlv natural that professors, teachers, 
and inspectors should bo Englishmen ; but now, when the 
colleges and the universities havo been turning out Indians of 
very great attainments, if Indians instead of Englishmen were 
employed in tho Education Department (excepting perhaps for 
one or two purposes, such as English language and literature, 
or somo such important subject in which an Englishman would 
be the best teacher), would not that diminish very much the 
expenditure of the Education Department ? — Yes ; but I beliove 
that the employment of natives in the Education Department 
has been very largely extended. 

10.719. And if it is extended further it will tend towards 
economical expenditure ?— The employment of natives un- 
doubtedly would diminish the. expenditure, but I am iiot sure 
that I (An say it would be more economical. 

10.720. I mean that you have men of equal ability aud 
knowledge among the Indians who could be employed at a 
lower salary P — I do not know that I could say of equal ability 
and knowledge. 

10.721. I am taking it that the Indian Universities have 
done their work, and produced many men of great attainments 
and quite as able as any otbor set of men : otherwise the Uni- 
versities are doing no work P — Undoubtedly the Indian Colleges 
have turned out many scholars who have proved themselves at 
tho University examinations to be men of great attainments. 
And I believe several of these men have been employed, and are 
employed, by the Education Department. 

10.722. If that employment were extended more and more, 
it would he more economical P— Doubtless ; and I should 
suppose it will be more extended as greater numbers qualify 
themselves for such employment. 

10.723. At less salaries. Certainly there is a large number 
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of eduoated youths sent out from the universities from whom a 
sufficient number can be obtained who could be perfectly quali- 
fied to do those duties ?- The Education Department is not a 
very favourito Department. I think that natives of India of 
great attainments, as a rule, prefer employment in other 
Departments. 

10.724. Yes, but I am talking 1 of the Education Depart- 
ment like all other Departments, wherever a native can bo 
found qualified to fill a certain post, will it not be economical 
to employ him instead of necessarily putting in tho European r 
That is the question. It is only natural ? — I should say so, 
where a native can be employed with duo regard to efficiency. 

10.725. Wherever he can he employed? — Ho can be 
engaged at a lower salary. 

10,720. Yes, ho can be engaged at a lower salary ; two- 
thirds is tho proportion laid down by the Secretary of State ? — 
The difficulty is to get a sufficient number of qualified natives. 

10,727- The difficulty, in fact, arises because they are not 
allowed to enter, not that thero is any diffi culty in getting 
them. The difficulty is that Government will not employ 

them. If the Government laid down regular rules and regula- 
tions, according to which these appointments were to bo given 
by certain proper competition and a fair trial, then wo should 
know whether there were qualified persons or not ? — I should 
say that, the employment of natives being cheaper, tho Pro- 
vincial Governments would employ them, wherev* r they con- 
sidered that that could be done consistently with efficiency and 
good administration 

10.728. Is any system adopted by which properly qualified 
natives can be employed as a matter of right? Is there any 
system adopted by which anybody may compote and get a 
proper place ? There is no such system ; there is no fair trial 
given? — There is no general system of competition for the 
higher appointments in the Education Department, either for 
Europeans or natives. 

10.729. If this can be done, and if the Indian element 
ran be introduced and made larger and larger, the expendi- 
ture will be more economical, being at, a less salary ? — Yes, 
as far as it is possible to do so consistently with efficiency and 
good administration. 

10.730. And there is this advantage, that it would bo an 
economical advantago to India that so many of tho Indians 
would be provided for, instead of persons coming in and 
supplying their places ? There would bo the double advan- 
tago ; not only the actual amount of saving on tiie expendi- 
ture, but the actual economical effect upon the country itself. 
Well, the same questions will apply, I say, to the Public 
Works Department. From the engineering colleges engineers 
are prepared in large numbers, and yet India employs them 
very sparingly, and docs not give sufficient encouragement to 
them to come out and do the work of their country. If a 
sufficient number of engineers were employed from the Indians, 

then, on the same ground, there would be economising of ex- 
penditure, would there not? — I do not think so at present. 
Tho Provincial Service system is being gradually extendod to 
the Public Works Department. But, as far as I know, no 
large number of natives in that Department are as yet paid 
at a lower rate than tho Europeans. 

10.731. But they could be obtained if there was a regular 
system of employing Indians, and they wpre allowed to rise 
in the service. Wo know that natives of the same acquire- 
ments and knowledge can bo obtained at a less salary, which 
would be only reasonable, and the Secretary of State insists 
that they should be paid at two-thirds the salary ? — I do not 
know whethor that is possible at present to any great extent 
in the case of the engineers. 

10.732. If they are fairly employed, and if a fair opening 
is given to them, they cannot ask as high salaries as are given 
to Europeans coming from a distance ? —Many of those em- 
ployed hitherto have received the same salaries as Europoans. 

10.733. That may be because there are only very few 
employed, and Government cannot make a distinction ; but if 
there is a regular system of employment, the best they can 
get at such salaries as the natives are willing to accept, the 
natives will accept them with very great pleasure ? — The 
matter has been under consideration, and the extension of 
the Provincial Service system to the Public Works Department 
has been sanctioned, but I do not think it has been brought 
into force so far, to any great extent. 


Twenty-second Day . Wednesday , 17 th June> 1896. 

Witness : Mb. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

The witness was examined upon the collection o 
land revenue. In the course of the proceedings th 
witness informed the Commission that there ha< 
been a decrease in the number of Europeans em 
ployed in the Land Revenue Department. Th 
Chairman expressed the opinion that the Commissioi 
ought to have the details of what posts had beei 
transferred from Europeans to Indians, because j 
general impression existed that Europeans wer 
employed wherever possible. The witness statec 
that the Secretary of State refused to prepar* 
such a statement; the only objection being, so far ai 
he know, the great labour it would involve. 

10,978. Sir Ralph Knox: What period does the Parlia 
montary Return cover ? — The Parliamentary Return comes u] 
to quite a recent year. 

10.977. Mr. Naoroji : Tho one of 1892 you mean ?— Yes. 

10.978. Tl at gives only tho total, and you cannot mak 
any comparison between this 1892 and the previous /par? — No 

10.979. I should bo very glad if I could get a similar returi 
for 1875-6. 

10.983. Mr. Naoroji : This is the Parliamentary Retun 
of 1892 to which you have referred, I think, in which Euro 
peaiis, Eurasians and natives are separated (exhibiting return) 

-Yes. 

10.984. And their salaries are giveu, begining with l,00( 
rupees and upwards; but this is for 1892. If we want i 
comparison with the other year with which we are making al 
these comparisons, wo ought to have a similar return for tha 
year ; and, until that is done wo can hardly make any com' 
parison ? — There was an earlier return, I think, and the tw< 
returns will give you a pretty fair idea. 

10.985. There was an earlier return in 1878, but it wai 
never printed, it was never published. 

10.986. Sir Ralph Knox : It exists Yes, it exists. . 

Mr. Naoroji : Gau we get it ? 

10.987. Chairman : Will you ascertain? -Yes, I will. 

10.988. Mr. Naoroji : It we get the 1878 return published 
with this 1892 return we can form some accurate idea of wha 
the comparative employment of Europeans is. As to tht 
extsess of natives that Is only natural. You have the whole o! 
the inferior subordinate service to bo performed by natives, 
and to quote tho number of natives as compared with Euro- 
peans is certainly unfair. It is the higher posts only, when 
the* Europeans are employed, that ought to bo comparodto sec 
how many Europeans arc employed and how many natives oi 
Indians. It is no use saying there is a large Indian servico 
there must be a large Indiau service. I do not see the use oi 
going down to clerks, and all that, and saying there is a verj 
largo number of natives ; but limit it to posts in which, the salary 
is, say, £1,000. If we get the return of 1878, made on Mr 
Bright’s requisition, printed, we can compare that with this 
or abstract it to the same extent as this. It is a very large 
return, because it is going into every detail, as I understand 
it?— Yes, it goes into great detail. 

10.989. But then if a small abstract like this be made thal 

would be enough for our purpose ? — Yes, I will soe if I oar 
give that. _ , 

10.996. Mr. Naoroji: Then with regard to the service* 
that were set aside for tho Indians in 1880, is not that inore* 
ment altogether nullified by the Secretary of state having 
cancelled tho statutory service altogether. Is not that really 
cancelled altogether, though the Act of 1870 still exists ?— The 
provincial servico system has taken the place of that system. 

10.997. Then that is cancelled, is it not ?— Appointment* 
are not made now under the rules of 1880. 

10.998. In substituting tho provincial service, are nol 
actually the number of appointments lessened than what the 
Indians would have got under the Act of 1870?— *1 do nol 

think so. .... 

10.999. Well, I should like it if you could ascertain 
Then, again, under the Act of 1870 these appointments wer< 
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an part and paroel of the Indian Civil Service ; these provinoal 
appointments are not, and it is a lower grade of service, is it 
not ? — They are paid about the same rate as the men were paid 
who were appointed under the Act of 1870 

11,000-1. Yes, but they cannot go any further; whereas 
by the Act of 1870 the whole civil service was open to those 
who weri appointed under that Act. By the rules of the pro- 
vincial civil service they are restricted only to a certain number 
of subordinate situations, and they cannot go sny further ? — I 
have not referred to the orders about the provincial civil service 
very lately ; I should like to refresh my memory boforo making 
any statement about it, but my impression is that the pay that 
they roccive is just as high under the provincial civil service 
system as that which was given to the statutory civil service. 

11.002. Yes, that is true. But then the number is reduced 
as well as the prospeots. They are limited to a certain grade 
only, while under the Act of 1870 they could have risen to any 
post like other civil servants ? — Yob. I ain not aware of how 
far that is the case. 

11.003. Sir James Peilk: Provided only that they were fit 
for such posts, I think ?— Certainly. 

Mr. Naoboji : Yes, of course ; but then they are now de- 
prived altogether, whether they are fit or not. 

Sir James Peilk : Not at all. 

Mr. Naoboji : You have cancelled $he whole thing. 

Sir James Peilh: I do not admit that for a moment. 

Witness was next examined as to the revenue de- 
rived from the salt tax It was admitted that from 
1895-6 there had been a slight increase in the tax, 
the present duty on import being stated as 2 rupees 
8 annas per mannd of 82 lbs. 

11,098-9. Sir James Peilk: Not on the duty on import* 
the excise ? — Mr. Jacob : It is the same, 2 rupees 8 annas per 
maund. 

1 1. 100. Mr. Naoboji : Is that customs duty or excise duty, 
2 rupees 8 annas per maund ?— Mr. Jacob : Both. 

11.101. Mr. Naorji : That is since 1887-88 ? — Mr. Jacob : 
In Jannary, 1888, the general rate was fixed at 2 rupees 8 annas. 

Later, upon the revenue derived from income tax, 
Mr. Naorojt asked : 

11,232-33.' The income-tax, as I understand, is six pies in 
the rupee? — Five pies in the rupee on incomes above 2,000 
rupees. 

11.234. And under 2,000 rupees to 500 ?—■ 4 pies. 

11.235. It is diminished ?« Yes. 

11.236. How much is 5 pics in the rupee. ?--About Ofd. in 

the .£. * * ‘ 

Twenty-fourth Lay . Wednesday, 24 th June , 1896 . 

Witness-. Sib HENRY WATERFIELT), K.C.S.I., C.B., 
The Witness wa's examined upon tho expenditure 
of the Secretary of State in England. In the course 
of the proceedings Mr. Naoroji asked : 

11,939. I havo got a statement given to mo of a comparison 
l>otweeu somo articlos as supplied by tho Secretary of State for 
India and as supplied to the Rangoon municipality, and these 
prices arc given in these' two documents. With regard to these 
articles there is a large per-oentago of excess shown to be for 
tho articles supplied by tho Secretary of State for India. I 
would'givo you both these papers and tho statement, and per- 
haps you vill be able to toll us some time what you think of 
that statement with regard to tho excess of charge here*, 
compared withdhat mado to the municipality of Rangoon ?— 1 
will see whether Vfe are ablo to givo an explanation. 

The salaries ,of the officials at the India Office 
came under review, and Mr. Naoroji proceeded to 
examine Sir H. Waterfield as follows : 

12.023. Mr. Naoroji: There are no Indians in the India 
Council nor in the India Office establishment, nor in any ot the 
services here for which the India Office pays ? — There are none 
in the India Council, and there are no pure natives of India on 
the India Office establishment. 

12.024. The whole benefit of salary and employment re- 


mains with the British people, although money is provided by 
the Indian taxpayer? — Yes, if you consider that we give no 
benefit to the people of India by our services. 

12.025. In this country the revenue raised from the people 
returns to the same people ; that is, tho British people get all 
the salaries and employment in England : whereas a portion of 
the Indian revenue does not return to the Indian taxpayer, but 
to a foreign people, that is, to the British, that is a mere 
matter of fact also ?— Yes. 

12.026. Is not the expenditure of tho Tndia Office for the 
interests of the maintenance of British rule as well as for tho 
interests of India ; in fact, the interests of both countries are 
concerned in the expenses of the India Office ? —Tho interests of 
both countries are concerned. 

12.027. When any money is spent from the British Ex- 
chequer either in this country or in India for any purpose in 
which both countries arc interested, India is asked to contribute 
a share ; should not in justice) the Hamo principle apply that 
when any money is spent from the Indian Exchequer for any 
purpose in which both countries are interested, Britain should 
also contribute its proper share ? - That is a matter of opinion, 
of course, in any particular case, how far that may apply. 

12.028. I merely ask your opinion whether it is right or not 
that it should be so. We arc asked to contribute to certain 
disbursements made by tho British Exchequer, because, it is 
said, they are for the common interest of both countries; in the 
same manner, if the Indian Exchequer disburses any money 
which is also for the common interest of both countries, should 
not the British Exchequer contribute, just as wo are asked to 
contribute?— I think that the question of apportionment of 
charge must be considered in each case. I am not prepared to 
say that tho payment for the India Office should necessarily be 
shared. 

12.029. I am putting it aH a general question, whether it 
would be just or not that tho British Exchequer should contri- 
bute in the Marne way and on the same principle as the Indian 
Exchequer is asked to contribute, for any disbursements made 
by the British Exchequer ? — The British Exchequer un- 
doubtedly must contribute to tho expenses of the Empire. 1 
cannot say how the apportionment, in any particular case, 
should be arranged. 

12.030. I am not giving you any particular caso, I only 
want the principle, that both should be treated on the same 
principle ? - As 1 say, I think that the expenses of the whole 
Empire must be apportioned in certain degrees. 

12.031. Should, not any expenses in which both countries 
arc interested bo apportioned ?— Not necossarily. In each 
case it must be considered whether the particular expense is a 
proper one for apportionment or not. 

12.032. Yes, but if tho expanses are for tho bonofit of both 
countries for common purposes, just as the referenoo to this 
Commission assumes? — Yes, I am not able to assent to it in 
this particular case. 

12.033. I am talking of expenditure for tho benefit of both 
countries ; then the contribution must come from both. In 
certain cases where there is a benefit for both countries India 
must contribute ; whilo in other cases whero tho bonefit is also 
to both countries the British should not contribute at all. That 
would not be just ? — 1 think, as you were putting it to me, you 
asked whether a rule which applies to some particular cases 
should not bo applied to all cases. I say that I am not 
preps, red to assent to that. 

12.034. I am not asking for any particular eases, I am 
asking it generally ; any case in which both countries are 
interested then both must contribute to it ; it is a simple 
question ?— Well, I do not agreo that necessarily it must be so. 

13.035. With regard to tho Engineering College, can you 
give us any idea of the amount of money disbursed from tho 
Indian revenues up to this time for its maintenance, for its 
establishment, and also whether there is any chance of that 
money being reimbursed by the students that come in generally 
for other purpose* or for their own purposes ? — It is not likely 
that past expenditure will be reimbursed. 

12.036. No; so all that is gone ?— But, as I explained to 
the Chairman, efforts have been made to put it now upon a 
solf- supporting footing, and it is very nearly accomplished. I 
think there is still some charge each year. 

12.037. The past expenditure, therefore, is beyond recovery ? 
--I think so. 

12.038. Though it is useful to the British youths here, and 
has been from the very beginning ?— If your question refers to 
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tho students who come in, not going to India, they do fully 

ay their coat I think. I think there ia no doubt that they do. 

do not think there ia any charge on the revenuea of India 
through that : it ia rather the other way. 

Twenty-seventh day . Wednesday . 15 th July, 1890. 

Ininas : Sir Ralph Knox, K C.B., a Member of Royal 
Comm i anion. 

With regard to the army chargos of the Home 
Government, the witness, in the course of examina- 
tion, stated that a respectable force was kept in 
course of training in England to meet the demands of 
the Indian Government; and that, but for the pui pose 
of meeting those demands, the force would not be 
wanted by the English Government. Mr. Naokoji 
rem arked : 

12.601. Yon say you do not want them; ia it not for the 
maintenance of the Britiah rule that it ia abaolutely necessary 
for you to have a European force in India, according to tho 
declarations of the Government itself ; but for that the Indian 
army would be quite enough to meet any contingency ; but it 
is because you say that you want to maintain Britiah rule in 
India thut you want a European army there as atrong as pos- 
sible, to defend it both against Russia and against tho Indians!" 
—Sir R Knox : We supply the demands mado upon us by the 
Indian Government. 

12.602. Mr. Naobojl : Yes, but tho Indian Government 
is the British Government. The Indian Government is notliiug 
but British Government and British rule. 

Later, Mr. Naoro.ii proceeded with the examination 
of Sir llalph Knox. 

12.795. Mr. Naoro.ii: We are at present at the second 
part of our reference, the apportionment of charge between 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and India for 
purposes in which both are interested. I have a short extract, 
a few sentences from Lord Kimberley’s speech, reported in 
The Tune* of the 13th June, 1893 : — “There ia one point upon 
which I imagine, whatever may be our party polities in this 
country, we are all united ; that we are resolutely determined 
to maintain our supremacy over our Indian empire. That I 
conceive is a matter about which we have only ^One opinion, 
and let me tell you that that supremacy rests upon three 
distinct bases. One of those bases, and a very important one, 
is the loyalty and goodwill of the native princes and population 
over whom we rule. Next, and not less important, is the 
maintenance of our European Civil Service, upon which rests 

the foundation of our administration in India Last, 

not because it is the least, but tjecause I wish to give it the 
greatest prominence, we rest also upon the magnificent 
European force which we maintain in that country, and tho 
splendid army of native auxiliaries by which that force is 
supported. . , . . Let us firmly and calmly maintain our 
position in that country ; let us be thoroughly armed as to our 
frontier defences, and then, I believe, we may trust to the old 
vigour of the peoplo of this country, come what may, to 
support our supremacy in that great cifipire.” From this 
extract it is clear that Great Britain has an immense and vital 
interest in the keeping up of the European services, both in 
India and in this country, and not only of the European 
services but also of the native array. It bases its very existence 
upon these services. Well, I will put aside tho natives 
employed in the native army, who would be required under 
any circumstances, by the natives themselves ; but taking only 
the European portion of it, it is clear that England has a 
distinct interest, granted that India also has a distinct interest, 
in keeping up these European services. Considering, therefore, 
suck vital interests of Britain, I should like to know whether 
and what apportionment should take place between Britain 
and India on account of the*e European services, both in this 
country and in India ? — It is a very big question to ask me, 
hut if my opinion is of any value I should say that India ought 
to pay the very last halfpenny. 

12.796. Even though we are now discussing this question, 
the apportionment of charge between the Governments of the 
Unitea Kingdom and India, for purposes in which both are 
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interested? Here is a purpose in which England is most 
vitally interested, the maintaining of its own very existence in 
tho country, and yet I am to understand that England should 
contribute nothing towards its own benefit, and that India 
should he simply treated as a helot ? — My own view is that 
England has made India what India is. That England has 
made India what she is by means, to a very great, extent, of 
tho residence of the European army in India. I believe 
that the condition in which India is. a condition which Eng- 
land has made, is a condition which is enormously to the ad- 
vantage of the natives of India, and that her rule is exercised 
wholly and solely in the interests of the people of India. 

12,797. It is entirely the reverse. Tho whole rule is con- 
ducted for the benefit of England ; England has derived an 
immonse, or many timos greater, benefit from India than India 
has derived from the rule of England. That is a question that 
I could not, and that we could not, enter into just now, but 
this is my simplo question : wherever any purpose is for the 
interests of both, should not there bo an apportionment of 
charge. That is the subject just now before the Commission, 
and I ask that in this case where the purpose is one in which 
England is also very decidedly interested, that England should 
contribute its proper share, and you give the opinion that 
England should not. Then with regard to the frontier wars, 
I may read one or two extracts. Mr. Fawcott pointed out in 
his speech on the subject nf the Afghan war, that it was a re- 
markable thing that every speech made in the House or out of 
it, by ministers or their supp >rlers, on the subject, showed that 
the war was a groat Imperial enterprise. He said : “■And, 
fourthly, the most important question, so far as ho was able to 
'udge, of who was to pay the expenses of the war .... 
t seemed to bo quite oiear that the expenses of the war should 
not be borne by India, and lie wished to explain that so far as 
India was concerned this was not to bo regarded as a matter of 

generosity, but of justice and legality The matter 

must bo decided on grounds of strict justice and legality. 
Hansard, Yol. 250 (P. 457). It was a remark- 

able thing that every speech made in that Houso or out of it 
by ministers or their supporters on the subject showed that tho 
war was a great Imperial enterprise, thoso who opposed 
the war having always been taunted as being ‘ parochial ’ 
politicians who could not appreciate the magnitude and im- 
portance of great Imperial enterprises (p. 458). He 

would refer to the speeches of the Viceroy of India, the Prime 
Minister, and the Secretary of State for Foroign Affairs upon 

the subject In December 1878, tho noble Earl — the 

Prime Minister -warned tho Peers that they must extend their 
range of vision, and told them that they were not to suppose 
that this was a war which simply ooncerned somo small can- 
tonments at Dakka and Jellalabad, but ono undertaken to 
maintain the influence and character not of India, hut of 
England in Europe. Now, were they going to make India 
pay the entire bill for maintaing the influence and character 

of England in Europe his lordship the Marquis of 

Salisbury, treated the war as indissolubly connected with the 

Eastern questi n Therefore it seemed to him 

(Mr. Fawcett) that it was absolutely impossible for the Govern- 
ment, unless they were prepared to cast to tho winds their 
declarations, to come down to the Houso and regard the war as 
un Indian one ..... All he desired was a declaration of 
principle, and he would bo perfectly satisfied if someone 
representing the Government would get up and say that they 
had always considered this war as an Imperial one, for the 
expenses of which England and India were jointly liable.” 

Lord Beaconefleld says:— “That the real question at issue 
was whether England should possess the gates of her own 
great Empire in India .... Wo resolved that this time 
has come when this country should acquire the complete 
command and possession of tne gates of the Indian Empire. 
Let me, at loast, believe that the Peers of England are still 
determined to uphold not only the Empire, but the honour of 
this country.” And I may read several other extracts of a 
similar character which show that all these frontier wars that 
are being carried on are not only as muoh but a great deal 
more in the interests of England in maintaining its rule in 
India against any European nation. Is it right or is it not 
just that England should take the proper share in the expenses 
of all these countries. I regard them as beneficial to India 
also ? — As I said, it is an extremely difficult question to answer, 
hut my view generally in regard to frontier wars is, that they 
are the necessary advance of civilization against barbarism, 
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that a civilized country must advanoe over its frontior from 
time to time. 

12.798. But then at whose expense ; at the expense of both 
of those who are interested in it P — Well, it is generally at the 
expense of those who are on the frontior. 

12.799. Who are the weakest, I suppose ; that would be a 
proper i answer, as wo are entirely helpless. Well, the next 
question is : Have we any voice whatever in the disbursement 
of the revenues of India, in a single farthing of disbursement, 
or is it not entirely at the will, and completely despotic will, of 
the Indian authorities, or rather the British authorities ruling 
over India ? — There is no systematic method that I know of 
consulting the wishes of the Indian people ; but I believe that 
their best interests are considered in any policy that may be 
adopted. 

12.800. However, we have no voice whatever, have wo, in 
the spending of a single farthing of our own revenue. Then 
wo will contrast the position of the Irish with that of the 
Indians. Tho Irish can occupy any position whatever in all 
the services all over the country. An Irishman may bocoino a 
viceroy, he may become a conrtnander-in -chief, be may become 
a prime minister, he may become anything. lie lias a complete 
sharo in the Imperial benefits, if he contributes also to the Im- 
perial expenditure or burdens. Has India any such position 
in tho Imperial arrangements ? 

Sir James Feile : Has this anythfhg to do with the Indian 
expenditure ? 

Mr. Naoboji : Yes ; it is absolutely necessary for mo to put 
these questions. 

Sir James Peile : Is it connected with our Indian ex- 
penditure ? 

Mr. Naoboji : Yes. 

Sir James Teile : Questions about the Irish ? 

Mr. Naoboji : Because the wholo of the military expenditure 
is thrown on India. I maintain that the British Government 
and the British people, being vitally interested in it, should bo 
charged with an apportionment of the charge that is incurred 
for the British service. That is all that I ask ; and I want to 
point out the difference between thetreatment, leaving alone the 
question of home rule for Ireland, for which I am not here con- 
tending, but taking Irish as being in the same position as 
British subjects and Imperial subjects, and the constant and 
repeated declarations of a century, I maintain that the Indians 
are also to he treated as British subjects and equal to any other 
British subjects ; are tho Indians so treated? 

Sir James Peile : We are dealing with tho apportionment of 
the military expenditure. 

Mr. Naoboji : That comes necessarily as an apportionment 
of the expense to India. 

Chairman : I think we have to boar this in mind, that this 
question about the employment of the natives in India is hardly 
one which comes within tho cognizance of Sir Ralph Knox. 
He is simply a War Office officer. You may put your questions, 
Mr. Naoroji, and I think probably we had better leave Sir 
Ralph to give his answers. 

12.801. Mr. Naoboji : He may give any answer he thinks 
proper? — Sir R. Knox : Well, I should think it was merely, to 
a great extent, a matter of time. It is only recently, in com- 
paratively recent years, really within iny memory, that 
Irishmen have been admitted to the highest posts in this 
Kingdom. They were exc luded until comparatively recent 
years from very many ^positions within this century; but now 
we have considerably advanced. I should think the time will 
come when there will be a considerable advance also in regard 
to the position of many Indians in India too. 

12,862. Mr. Naoboji : Yes, but at some time, therefore, we 
oome back to the same question, that in all those purposes 
in which Indian revenue is expended, if it is for the benefit of 
both, the English revenue ought to share its proper expenditure 
as a partner of the British Empire, as we are always told 
that we are partners in the British Empire, and that as 
Imperial citizens we must boar imperial burdens. At the 
same time we ask that, as Imperial citizens, wo should have 
a share in the Imperial services. Now we have no share, in 
the army. No • Indian can over be appointed to a commission 
in the army ?— -Sir R. Knox : But the native army is twice the 
size of tho European army. 

12,803. Mr. Naoboji : The native army is paid by the 
natives themselves, but the European army there is entirely 
for the purposes of British rule, not for the purposes of India ? 


— Sir R. Knox : Still there is plenty of military employment 
for the natives of India. 

12,804. There must be a division of expenditure from both 
Governments whero tho necessity of any particular purpose is 
for the interests of both. 


Twenty -Eighth Day. Wednesday, July 22nd , 1896. 

Witness : Sin RALPH KNOX. 

13,026. Mr. Naoroji: I have to make a request to Sir 
Ralph Knox. If I want you will give me a short time next 
Wednesday, because I think I require an explanation upon 
somo statements mado by you last Wednesday. I have to ask 
whether you will be good enough to give me a short time next 
Wednesday ? — Yes, I shall be here. 


Twenty-ninth Day. Wednesday , July 29th, 1896. ^ 

Witness. Viscount WOLSELEY. 

Mr. Naoroji first intervened when Lord Wolseley 
stated that k ‘his idea with regard to the charges 
generally for the troops in India was that India 
should pay for everything connected with the army.” 
“I say,” Lord Wolseley declared, ‘^supposing we 
had no British Empire and no British rule in India 
to be maintained, we shold not have those batteries 
and those fortifications, and consequently, as we have 
India, and we have those batteries, India should pay 
for them.” r fihe report proceeds as follows : — 

13.188. Mr. Naoboji : But is it not for the sake of main- 

taining the British rule that all this British army and British 
fortifications and all these aro there ? — Lord Wolseley : No ; 
it is for the purpose 

13.189. If British rulo wore not there you would not care a 
straw for India and would not go there?- - Quite. 

13.190. And you would not impose a British army upon 
India? We do not impose a British army upon India ; India 
asks for it. 

13.191. You have a largo European army imposed upon 
India for thl purpose of maintaining British ruler — Why do 
you uho the word “ imposed ” ? 

13.192. Because it is not with our consent; we have no 
voice ; India has no voice ? — That is a point I cannot go 
into. 

The phrase u Indian requirements ” being fre- 
quently employed, Mr. Naoriji again intervened : 

13,243. Mr. Naoboji : Whon you use the phrase that 
“ India requires” or “ when India’s emergency takes place” 
what do you mean ? It is not India that requires these troops 
annually ; properly speaking is it not Great Britain that 
requires these troops there to maintain her own rule there ; 
otherwise India would not require any troops from you ? — Lord 
Woi-Seley : I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

, 13,244 Mr. NAroji : Is it not for British purpososP — 
Lord Wolseley : I hope you will excuse me and pardon me, 
but that is a subject I cannot go into. 

13,246. Mr. Naoboji: It is rather unfair that repeatedly 
the expression is used “India’s wants and India’s require- 
ments,” and that these things aro required in India’s interests, 
whon in reality it w all British interests, British wants, British 
purposes, in order to maintain British rule in India and 
nothing from England can ever be required. 

Mr. J ackson : But surely that assumes that the British rule 
in India is of no value to India. 

Mr. Naoboji : It is of value to India, but is of value to 
Great Britain also. 

Mr Jackson : Then, if it is of value to India, it is for 
India’s requirements, India’s interests, India’s wants. 

Mr. Naoboji : It is for Britain also. Whatever is necessary 
for British rule should be supplied by Britain just as well as 
India. Is there not equal benefit, is there not benefit to both ? 
This is all upon the supposition that is all for the benefit 
of India, and Britain has simply nothing but a Quixotic and 
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philanthropic purpose, for which it comes to India and saves 
India from Russian aggression. , * 

13,24ft. Mr. Jackson : 1 do not understand the argument ? 
— Lord Wolsklbt : I cannot follow the argument, but I would 
merely say that my views are that India never existed as India 
at all until we went there. She was merely an agglomeration 
of small States, the Muhammadans cutting the throats of 
the Hindus, with oonstant and continual internal troubles. 
India has been constituted an empiro by us ; everything that 
India has got at the present moment that is worth having has 
been derived from English Tule. That is the only commentary 
I have to make as regards what Mr. Naoroji has to say. 

Mr. Naoroji : I had better say a few words afterwards. 
Chairman : I think we must bear in mind that the English 
rule exists in India, and that it is not within the scope of our 
enquiry to go into the question of what would follow the 
removal of that rule or what would happen if that rule had 
never existed. 

Mr. Naoboji : That question arises from the kind of remarks 
that are made ; otherwise I oonfins myself to expenditure 
when I oome to it. 

Later, Lord Wolseley said : “ I saw one Eurasian 
regiment, and I never saw a more wretched, useless, 
or miserable body of men in my lif A I saw them 
during the Mutiny ; they would not fight, they were 
always grumbling, they did nothing.” The report 
continues : 

13.384. Mr. Naoboji: Our object in this Commission is to 
ascertain what apportionment should be charged to each 
country in matters in which both are interested. You say 
England has done so much for India, but India must pay every 
farthing. Now let me read you a short statement?— Lord 
Wolseley : I cannot answer anything connected with the 
political condition of India. I am here to give you purely 
military opinions and answer military questions. 

13.385. Sir Donald Stewart: May I ask one question 
about the army medical establishment ? Have you got any 
views upon the subject of the amalgamation of the two 
branches of the army medical service, the Indian and the 
British P — Lord Wolsklby : Yes, I think that would be a 
saving for India ; I think it is a pity it is not done. 

13.386. Chairman: Amalgamation of the two services? — 
To have only one medical servioe for India would be a saving 
to India, and it would not hurt us, according to my notions. 

13.387. Sir Donald Stewart: It would not disturb the 
efficiency ? — According to my notion it would not. 

13.388. Chairman: Mr. Naoroji, you hoard what Lord 
Wolseley Baid. Of oourse it is. for you to oousider whether 

out questions go outside the line upon which you can expect 
im to give an answer. 

Mr. Naoroji : I have to put questions within our Commis- 
sion’ s reference, and I should have answers from Lord WulRcley 
just as he thinks proper ; but my questions should bo put, 
beoause the question has to be considered from the Indian 
point of view. 

Chairman : I am speaking in consequence of what Lord 
Wolseley said to you. We must bear iu mind that questions 
must oomo within the soope of our reference You say their 
subject comes within that soope, but I think you have gone 
rather close upon the limits of our reference occasionally. 

Mr. Naoboji: Yes; but there are sevornl statements made 
by Lord Wolseley which require to be controverted, and 
especially one which I would just take — Lord Wolseley urged 
very strongly that England made India. Now that is a point 
upon which there is another side of the picture also and I 
must therefore have that side put iu ; and, besides, he said 
that India is not a whole nation ; that is not a neoessity. 
India is like Europe, you may say, a large continent, and 
there were several native powers instead of one native power. 
That does not answer in any way the question I want to put ; 
I want to say— perhaps the question lias been misunderstood 
and muddled up a good deal— that our object here in the 
Commission is to ascertain what apportionment should be 
charged to each country for purposes in which both are 
interested. I want therefore to bring out those purposes In 
which both England and India are interested, and what 
England ought to contribute towards the apportionment as 
well as India. I am not saying that tbs whole benefit is 


British. I grant that whatever is done in the whole* adminis- 
tration, India hail its benefit but England also has its benefit 
and therefore what portion should England pay for all that 
administration ; and that is what I have to bring out, beoause 
that is the principal question for which the Commission is 
formed. 

13.388. Chairman : Just bear iu mind what the soope of 
our Commission is, and also bear in mind what Lord Wolseley’ § 
position is.- 4 — If I might say so, those all are questions of rela- 
tive. advantages, but? upon those I cannot, be expected to give 
evidence ; I oan only give you evidenoe upon faotg. 

13.389. ’ Mr. Cains: Lord Wolseley is an expert witness 

upon speoifio points ?— ;On fads. , 

Mr. Cains: 'He really ought only to be examined upon 
matters upon which he himself is an expert witness. 

13.390. Chairman : Quite so. — And upon facts. I am not 
prepared to enter into problematical questions as to what would 
be the future. 

Mr. Naoroji : I am hot putting problematical questions. 
I wish to give faots as they exist, aiql^J want to ascertain 
them from Lord Wolsoley, if he says he^anaot answer those 
questions- * ♦ ' 

Mr. Jackson : May we not have this question f . 

Chairman : Time gets on ; please put your question. 

13 391^ Mr. Naoroji :*Lord Wolseley, you may have read 
an extract from Lord Kimberley’s speech that F gave at the 
time of the examination of Sir Ralph Knox ? — Yes ; I read all 
the questions that you put to Sir Ralph Knox, and I am not 
prepared to answer any of them. 

13.392. Very well, then. Of course; if you are not pre- 
pared, and will not answer P— It is not a question of “ WflL 

not.” 

Mr. Jackson : I do not, think it ought to be put — here we 
are in tho presence of reporters — that Lord Wolseley “ will 
not ” answer tho question. I do not think that responsibility 
ought to be put on Lord Wolseley. 

13.393. Mr. Naoroji : Having had a definite answer, I am 
not going to put those questions now. I only put a question 
which arises from Lord Wolseley’s assumption as to what 
England has done for India. Ho bases all his argument upon 
the assertion that England has done so much for India that 
India must pay every farthing. 

Mr. Jackson : Will you not put the question P 

Lord Wolseley : That is a historical question into which 
I am not prep tr«*d to enter. I am quite prepared to answer 
you any questions that you will ask me bearing on the 
establishment of the army or the efficiency of the army, 
either in England or in India, or anything that comes within 
the soope of my own duties, but nothing else. 

13.394. Mr. Na6roji: Then it is very unfortunate that 
you made the remark several times that India was made 
by England what it was, and therefore India must pay every 
farthing for whatever England has to spend or whatever 
England imposes upon it, and you even demur to the word 
“imposing.” Well, therefore, unfortunately, these remarks 
being made I was bound to ask questions P — I am much obliged 
to yon for your commentary on my evidence. 

13.395. Mr. Naoroji: Of oourse, if I am not to put this 
question or to go into this matter I, of oourse, yield to the 
derision of the Chairman. I only wanted to ask these questions' 
because those remarks were made. 

Mr. Caine : We ought to discriminate a little in the ques- 
tions. I do not attaoh any importance to what Lord Wolseley 
says on historical questions, but I attaoh the highest import- 
ance to what he says on military questions, and, when we 
come to report, I do not suppose that we shall be influenced in 
the drafting of our report by any opinion that Lord Wolseley 
gives either on political questions or on historical questions P — 
They will be of no value. 

13.396. We only deal with what he says on military ques- 
tions— These are the only remarks of value in this enquiry. 

Chairman : I think we ottffht to go farther than that. I do 
not think that questions simply involving polioy ought to be 
put to a witness like Lord Wolseley, beoause it is rather hard 
upon a witness to have to reply, “ I shall not,” or “ I oannot 
answer that question.” I think the questions ought not to be 
put to bim. 

Mr. Naoboji : I demur to the statement that I have said one 
single word to him upon a question of policy. I ask to put 
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questions to Lord Wolseleyfr and be oan make any answer to 
them he oh,ooses. ♦ f 

Mr. Jackson : We hare not heard tjie question. Let us 
hear it put. * * 

Chairman ; perhaps you will put your question; we quite 
understand what the position is. « 

13,39f. Mr. Naoroji : Very wel\: with regard to what 
England has done for India, for her benefit or for her injury, I 
will just read a short statement? — Might 1 beg you to ask 
me a question ? I shall be very glad to answer it. I do not 
want an osaay read to me about wnat has taken plaoe at some 
previous period of ' history. If you - will ask me a question I 
will do my best to answer it, but to hear you read out some 
essay upon som* problem would bo oi no usd 4 to mo, and I am 
afraid T could give yon no valuable reply fo it. » 

13)398. If I ask my question I must explain what I mean. 
I will put the question at once. You state that Englund made 
India. I say that India has made England the most powerful, 
the richest, and the greatest oountry in the world, while the 
British administration, under the British, alacrities— not by 
the British people — ^ 

Mr. Jackson : £ think' that should be Ijfiyen* as evidence ; that 
is not a question,’ ft itr 

Mr. Naoroji : I want to ask this question : what England 
has done for India ? I want to point 'out that England has 
dono the greatest possible material injury to India. 1 ask the 
question, is it so, or not ? * - 

Chairman : Is not that a matter for you to give in evidence ? 
Mr. Naobqjt: Yes, I will give evidence. 

Chairman : That is expressing your own views. We should 
he glad to hear them. 

Mr.. Naoroji : Yes. ■* • 

Chairman : But v^ould it not be better from 

you if you went into the witness chair !" 

Mr. Naoroji: Certainly, but when any witness makes a 


statement which ought to be controverted at cnee, I am 
obliged to intervene ; otherwise, if I did not intervene, it may 
hd taken *to be'my view. However, if my view is Jo be taken 
from my awrf evidenoe I am satisfied. 

Chairman : If you will oome in and give us evidence upon 
these points we shall bo very glad, because it really is ex- 
pressing your own view. 

Mr. Naoroji . I am asking whether Lord Wolseley’s view 
is the same or not. . * 

Mr. Cains : Lord Wolseley on the subject you refer to only 
expresses a generally accepted opinion to whioh you demur and 
to which I demur too. 

Mr. Naoroji : It is a waongly accepted opinion altogether, 
and therefore it ffhould not go without being oontradicted. 

Chairman : Quite so. I know, Mr. Naoroji, your views 
upon this point, and I think it may bo very desirable that you 
Hhould have the opportunity of expressing them to us, but I < 
think they would he expressed better in evidenoe than in 
questions to witnesses, whjoh the witnesses oannot answer. 

Mr. Naoroji : I do^dot want to put any questions that the 
witness cannot answer, but I am quite willing to give it up. 

Chairman : If you wish to give us evidence. 

Mr. Naoroji : That I have already offered. I think it is a 
fair way to ppt it. 


Thirtieth Day . Tuesday , August 4 th t 1896 v 

Witness. Lord CROMER. 

Mr. Naoroji : My lord, I have been advised, and I think it 
is good advice, that, as I am to be examined myself, I had 
bettor reserve all my questions for my own examination and all 
iny criticisms, so I do not think I will trouble Lord Cromer 
with any questions. 
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